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A CHRISTMAS TREE 


A CHRISTMAS TREE 




been looking on, this evening, at a merry company of 
^ildren assembled round that pretty German toy, a Christmas 
Tree. The tree was planted in the middle of a great round table, 
and towered high above their heads. It was brilliantly lighted by 
^ of. bttle tapers; and everywhere sparkled and glittered 

with bright objects. There were rosy-cheeked dolls, hiding behind 
the green leaves; and there were real watches (with movable hands, 
at least, and an endless capacity of being wound up) dangling from 
innumerable twigs j there were French-polished tables, chairs, bed¬ 
steads, wardrobes, eight-day clocks, and various other articles of 
domestic furniture (wonderfully made, in tin, at Wolverhampton), 
perched among the boughs, as if in preparation for some fairy 
housekeeping; there were jolly, broad-faced little men, much more 
agreeable in appearance than many real men—and no wonder, for 
their heads took off, and showed them to be full of sugar-plums j 
there were fiddles and drums; there were tambourines, books, 
work-boxes, paint-boxes, sweetmeat-boxes, peep-show boxes, and 
all kinds of boxes; there were trinkets for the elder girls, far brighter 
than any grown-up gold and jewels ; there were baskets and pin¬ 
cushions m all devices ; _ there were guns, swords, and banners; 
there were witches standing in enchanted rings of pasteboard, to 
tell fortunes; there were teetotums, humming-tops, needle-cases, 
pen-wipers, smelling-bottles, conversation-cards, bouquet-holders • 
real fruit, made artificially dazzling with gold leaf; imitation apples, 
pears, and walnuts, crammed with surprises; in short, as a pretty 
child, before me, delightedly whispered to another pretty child, her 
bosoin fnend, ‘ There was everything, and more.’ This motley 
collection of odd objects, clustering on the tree like magic fruit, and 
flashmg back the bright looks directed towards it from every side— 
some of the diamond-eyes admiring it were hardly on a level with 
the table, and a few were languishing in timid wonder on the bosoms 
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of pretty mothers, aunts, and nurses—made a lively realisation of 
the fancies of childhood j and set me thinking how all the trees that 
grow and all the things that come into existence on the earth, have 
their wild adornments at that well-remembered time. 

Being now at home again, and alone, the only person in the 
house awake, my thoughts are drawn back, by a fascination which 
I do not care to resist, to my own childhood. I begin to consider, 
what do we all remember best upon the branches of the Christmas 
Tree of our own young Christmas days, by which we climbed to 
real life. 

Straight, in the middle of the room, cramped in the freedom of 
its growth by no encircling walls or soon-reached ceiling, a shadowy 
tree arises; and, looking up into the dreamy brightness of its top— 
for I observe in this tree the singular property that it appears to 
grow downward towards the earth—I look into my youngest 
Christmas recollections! 

All toys at first, I find. Up yonder, among the green holly and 
red berries, is tlie Tumbler with his hands in his pockets, who 
wouldn’t lie down, but whenever he was put upon the floor, persisted 
in rolling his fat body about, until he rolled himself still, and brought 
those lobster eyes of his to bear upon me—when I affected to laugh 
very much, but in my heart of hearts was extremely doubtful of 
him. Close beside him is that infernal snuff-box, out of which 
there sprang a demoniacal Counsellor in a black gown, with an 
obnoxious head of hair, and a red cloth mouth, wide open, who 
was not to be endured on any terms, but could not be put away 
either j for he used suddenly, in a highly magnified state, to fly out 
of Mammoth Snuff-boxes in dreams, when least expected. Nor is 
the frog with cobbler’s wax on his tail, far off ; for there was no 
knowing where he wouldn’t jump i and when he flew over the candle, 
and came upon one’s hand with that spotted^ back—red on a green 
ground—he was horrible. The cardboard lady in a blue-silk skirt, 
who was stood up against the candlestick to dance, and whom I 
see on the same branch, was milder, and was beautiful; but I can’t 
say as much for the larger cardboard man, who used to be hung 
against the wall and pulled by a string; there was a sinister expres¬ 
sion in that nose of his ; and when he got his legs round his neck 
(which he very often did), he was ghastly, and not a creature to be 
alone with. 

When did that dreadful Mask first look at me ? Who put it on, 
and why was I so frightened that the sight of it is an era in my life? 
It is not a hideous visage in itself j it is even meant to be droll; 
why then were its stolid features so intolerable ? Surely not because 
it hid the wearer’s face. An apron would have done as much; and 
though I should have preferred even the apron away, it would not 
have been absolutely insupportable, like, the mask. Was it the 
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immovability of the mask ? The doll’s face was immovable, but I 
was not afraid of he 7 ‘. Perhaps that fixed and set change coming 
over a real face, infused into my quickened heart some remote 
suggestion and dread of the universal change tliat is to come on 
every face, and make it still ? Nothing reconciled me to it. No 
drurnmers, from whom proceeded a melancholy chirping on the 
turning of a handle; no regiment of soldiers, with a mute band, 
taken out of a box, and fitted, one by one, upon a stiff and lazy 
little set of lazy-tongs : no old woman, made of wires and a brown- 
paper composition, cutting up a pie for two small children; could 
give me a permanent comfort, for a long time. Nor was it any 
satisfaction to be shown the Mask, and see that it was made of 
paper, or to have it locked up and be assured that no one wore it. 
The inere recollection of that fixed face, the mere knowledge of 
its existence anywhere, was sufficient to awake me in the night all 
perspiration and horror, with, ‘ 0 I know it’s coming ! O the mask ! ’ 

I never wondered what the dear old donkey with the panniers— 
there he is ! was made of, then ! His hide was real to the touch, 
I recollect.^ And the great black horse with the round red spots 
all over him—the horse that I could even get upon^—I never 
wondered what had brought him to that strange condition, or thought 
that such a horse was not commonly seen at Newmarket. The 
four horses of no colour, next to him, that went into the waggon of 
cheeses, and could betaken out and stabled under the piano, appear 
to have bits of fur-tippet for their tails, and other bits for their manes, 
and to stand on pegs instead of legs, but it was not so when they 
were brought home for a Christmas present. They were all right, 
then j neither was their harness unceremoniously nailed into their 
chests, as appears to be the case now. The tinkling works of the 
music-cart, I find out, to be made of quill tooth-picks and wire; 
and I always thought that little tumbler in his shirt sleeves, per¬ 
petually swarming up one side of a wooden frame, and coming 
down, head foremost, on the other, rather a weak-minded person— 
though good-natured ; but the Jacob’s Ladder, next him, made of 
little squares of red wood, that went flapping and clattering over 
one another, each developing a different picture, and the whole 
enlivened by small bells, was a mighty marvel and a great delight. 

Ah! The Doll’s house!—of which I was not proprietor, but 
where I visited. I don’t admire the Houses of Parliament half so 
much as that stone-fronted mansion with real glass windows, and 
door-steps, and a real balcony—greener than I ever see now, except 
at watering places ; and even they afford but a poor imitation. And 
though it did open all at once, the entire house-front (which was a 
blow, I admit, as cancelling the fiction of a staircase), it was but to 
again, and I could believe. Even open, there were three 
distinct rooms in it: a sitting-room and bed-room, elegantly furnished^ 
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the stock of that fresh fruit, concerning which the Commander of 
the Faithful overheard the boy conduct the fictitious trial of the 
fraudulent olive merchant; all apples are akin to the apple purchased 
(with two others) from the Sultan’s gardener for three sequins, and 
which the tall black slave stole from the child. All dogs are 
associated with the dog, really a transformed man, who jumped 
upon the baker’s counter, and put his paw on the piece of bad 
money. All rice recalls the rice which the awful lady, who was a 
ghoule, pould only peck by grains, because of her nightly feasts in 
the burial-place. My very rocking-horse,—there he is, with his 
nostrils turned completely inside-out, indicative of Blood!—should 
have a peg in his neck, by virtue thereof to fly away with me, as the 
wooden horse did with the Prince of Persia, in the sight of all his 
father’s Court. 

Yes, on every object that I recognise among those upper- 
branches of my Christmas Tree, I see this fairy light! When I 
wake in bed, at daybreak, on the cold, dark, winter mornings, the 
white snow dimly beheld, outside, through the frost on the window- 
pane, I hear Dinarzade. ‘ Sister, sister, if you are yet awake, I 
pray you finish the history of the Young King of the Black Islands.’ 
Scheherazade replies, ‘ If my lord the Sultan will suffer me to live 
another day, sister, I will not only finish that, but tell you a more 
wonderful story yet.’ Then, the gracious Sultan goes out, giving no 
orders for the execution, and we all three breathe again. 

At this height of my tree I begin to see, cowering among the 
leaves it may be born of turkey, or of pudding, or mince pie, 
or of these many fancies, jumbled with Robinson Crusoe on his 
desert island, Philip Quarll among the monkeys, Sandford and 
Merton with Mr. Barlow, Mother Bunch, and the Mask—or it may 
be the result of indigestion, assisted by imagination and over- 
doctoring—a prodigious nightmare. It is so exceedingly indistinct, 
that I don’t know why it’s frightful^—but I know it is. I can only 
make out that it is an immense array of shapeless things, which 
appear to be planted on a vast exaggeration of the lazy-tongs that 
used to bear the toy soldiers, and to be slowly coming close to my 
eyes, and receding to an immeasurable distance. When it comes 
closest, it is worse. In connection with it I descry remembrances 
of winter nights incredibly long; of being sent early to bed, as a 
punishment for some small offence, and waking in two hours, with 
a sensation of having been asleep two nights; of the laden hope¬ 
lessness of morning ever dawning; and the oppression of a weight 
of remorse. 

And now, I see a wonderful row of little lights rise smoothly out 

of the gromid,_ before a vast green curtain. Now, a bell rings_a 

magic bell, which still sounds in my ears unlike all other bells—and 
music plays, amidst a buzz of voices, and a fragrant smell of orange- 
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peel and oil. Anon, the magic bell commands the music to cease, 
and the great green curtain rolls itself up majestically, and The 
Play begins! The devoted dog of Montargis avenges the death 
of his master, foully murdered in the Forest of Bondy; and a 
humorous Peasant with a red nose and a very little hat, whom I 
take from this hour forth to my bosom as a friend (I think he was 
a Waiter or an Hostler at a village Inn, but many years have passed 
since he and I have met), remai'ks that the sassigassity of that dog 
is indeed surprising; and evermore this jocular conceit will live in 
my remembrance fresh and unfading, overtopping all possible jokes, 
unto the end of time. Or now, I learn with bitter tears how poor 
Jane Shore, dressed all in white, and with her brown hair hanging 
down, went starving through the streets ; or how George Barnwell 
killed the worthiest uncle that ever man had, and was afterwards 
so sorry for it that he ought to have been let off. Comes swift to 
comfort me, the Pantomime—stupendous Phenomenon !—when 
clowns are shot from loaded mortars into the great chandelier, 
bright constellation that it isj when Harlequins, covered all over 
with scales of pure gold, twist and sparkle, like amazing fish; when 
Pantaloon (whom I deem it no irreverence to compare in my own 
mind to my grandfather) puts red-hot pokers in his pocket, and 
cries ‘ Here’s somebody coming ! ’ or taxes the Clown with petty 
larceny, by saying, ‘Now, I sawed you do it!’ when Ever5fthing is 
capable,*with the greatest ease, of being changed into Anything ; 
and ‘ Nothing is, but thinking makes it so.’ Now, too, I perceive 
my first experience of the dreary sensation—often to return in after¬ 
life—of being unable, next day, to get back to the dull, settled 
world; of wanting to live for ever in the bright atmosphere I have 
quitted; of doting on the little Fairy, with the wand hke a celestial 
Barber’s Pole, and pining for a Fairy immortality along with her. 
Ah, she comes back, in many shapes, as my eye wanders down the 
branches of my Christmas Tree, and goes as often, and has never 
yet stayed by me 1 

Out of this delight springs the toy-theatre,—there it is, with its 
familiar proscenium, and ladies in feathers, in the boxes 1—and all 
its attendant occupation with paste and glue, and gum, and water 
colours, in the getting-up of The Miller and his Men, and Elizabeth, 
or the Exile of Siberia. In spite of a few besetting accidents and 
failures (particularly an unreasonable disposition in the respectable 
Kelmar, and some others, to become faint in the legs, and double 
up, at exciting points of the drama), a teeming world of fancies so 
suggestive and all-embracing, that, far below it on my Christmas 
Tree, I see dark, dirty, real Theatres in the day-time, adorned with 
these associations as with the freshest garlands of the rarest flowers, 
and charming me yet. 

Blit hark ! The Waits are playing, and they break my childish 
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sleep! What images do I associate with the Christmas music as 
I see them set forth on'the Christmas Tree? Known before all 
the others, keeping far apart from all the others, they gather round 
my little bed. An angel, speaking to a group of shepherds in a 
field j some travellers, with eyes uplifted, following a star; a baby 
in a manger; a child in a spacious temple, talking with grave men ; 
a solemn figure, with a mild and beautiful face, raising a dead girl 
by the hand; again, near a city gate, calling back the son of a 
widow, on his bier, to life; a crowd of people looking through the 
opened roof of a chamber where he sits, and letting down a sick 
person on a bed, with ropes; the same, in a tempest, walking on 
the water to a ship; again, on a sea-shore, teaching a great multitude; 
again, with a child upon his knee, and other children round ; again, 
restoring sight to the blind, speech to the dumb, hearing to the deaf, 
health to the sick, strength to the lame, knowledge to the ignorant; 
again, dying upon a Cross, watched by armed soldiers, a thick 
darkness coming on, the earth beginning to shake, and only one 
voice heard, ‘ Forgive them, for they know not what they do.’ 

Still, on the lower and maturer branches of the Tree, Christmas 
associations cluster thick. School-books shut up; Ovid and Virgil 
silenced; the Rule of Three, with its cool impertinent inquiries, 
long disposed of; Terence and Plautus acted no more, in an arena 
of huddled desks and forms, all chipped, and notched, and inked; 
cricket-bats, stumps, and balls, left higher up, with the smell of 
trodden grass and the softened noise of shouts in the evening air; 
the tree is still fresh, still gay. If I no more come home at 
Christmas-time, there will be boys and girls (thank Heaven !) while 
the World lasts; and they do ! Yonder they dance and play upon 
the branches of my Tree, God bless them, merrily, and my heart 
dances and plays too ! 

And I come home at Christmas. We all do, or we all should. 
We all come home, or ought to come home, for a short holiday— 
the longer, the better—from the great boarding-school, where we 
are for ever working at our arithmetical slates, to take, and give a 
rest. As to going a visiting, where can we not go, if we will; 
where have we not been, when we would; starting our fancy from 
our Christmas Tree ! 

Away into the winter prospect. ‘ There are many such upon the 
tree ! On, by low-lying, misty grounds, through fens and fogs, up 
long hills, winding dark as caverns between thick plantations, almost 
shutting out the sparkling stars; so, out on broad heights, until we 
stop at last, with sudden silence, at an avenue. The.gate-bell has 
a deep, half-awful sound in the frosty air; the gate swings open on 
its hinges; and, as we drive up to a great house, the glancing lights 
grow larger in the windows, and the opposing rows of trees seem to 
fall solemnly back on either side, to give us place. At intervals, all 
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day, a frightened hare has shot across this whitened turf j or the 
distant clatter of a herd of deer trampling the hard frost, has, for 
the minute, crushed the silence too. Their watchful eyes beneath 
the fern may be shining now, if we could see them, like the icy 
dewdrops on the leaves j but they are still, and all is still. And so 
the lights growing larger, and the trees falling back before us, and 
closing up again behind us, as if to forbid retreat, we come to 
the house. 

There is probably a smell of roasted chestnuts and other good 
comfortable things all the time, for we are telling Winter Stories— 
Ghost Stories, or more shame for us—round the Christmas fire; 
and we have never stirred, except to draw a little nearer to it. But' 
no matter for that. We came to the house, and it is an old house, 
full of great chimneys where wood is burnt on ancient dogs upon 
the hearth, and grim portraits (some of them with grim legends, 
too) .lower distrustfully from the oaken panels of the walls. We 
are a middle-aged nobleman, and we make a generous supper with 
our host and hostess and their guests—it being Christmas-time, and 
the old house full of compcuiy—and then we go to bed. Our room 
is a very old room. It is hung with tapestry. We don’t like the 
portrait of a cavalier in green, over the fireplace. There are great 
black beams in the ceiling, and there is a great black bedstead, 
supported at the foot by two great black figures, who seem to have 
come off a couple of tombs in the old baronial church in the park, 
for our particular accommodation. But, we are not a superstitious 
nobleman, and we don’t mind. Well! we dismiss our servant, lock 
the door, and sit before the fire in our dressing-gown, musing about 
a great many things. At length we go to bed. Well! we can’t 
sleep. We toss and tumble, and can’t sleep. The embers on the 
hearth burn fitfully and make the room look ghostly. We can’t 
help peeping out over the counterpane, at the two black figures and 
the cavalier — that wicked-looking cavalier — in green. In the 
flickering light they seem to advance and retire : which, though we 
are not by any means a superstitious nobleman, is not agreeable. 
Well! we get nervous—more and more nervous. We say ‘ This is 
very foolish, but we can’t stand this; we’ll pretend to be ill, and 
knock up somebody.’ Well! we are just going to do it, when the 
locked door opens, arid there comes in a young woman, deadly 
pale, and with long fair hair, who glides to the fire, and sits down 
in &e chair we have left there, wringing her hands. Then, we 
notice that her clothes are wet. Our tongue cleaves to the roof of 
^r mouth, and we can’t speak; but; we observe her accurately. 
Her clothes are wet; her long hair is dabbled with moist mud; she 
IS dressed in the fashion of two hundred years ago; and she has 
at her girdle a bunch of rusty keys. Well! there she sits, and we 
can’t even faint, we are in such a state about it. Presently she gets 
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up, and tries all the locks in the room with the rusty keys, which 
won’t fit one of them; then, she fixes her eyes on the portrait of 
the cavalier in green, and says, in a low, terrible voice, ‘ The stags 
know it! ’ After that, she wrings her hands again, passes the 
bedside, and goes out at the door. We hurry on our dressing- 
gown, seize our pistols (we always travel with pistols), and are 
following, when we find the door locked. We turn the key, look 
out into the dark gallery; no one there. We wander away, and 
try to find our servant. Can’t be done. We pace the gallery till 
daybreak ; then return to our deserted room, fall asleep, and are 
awakened by our servant (nothing ever haunts hini) and the shining 
sun. Well! we make a wretched breakfast, and all the company 
say we look queer. After breakfast, we go over the house with 
our host, and then we take him to the portrait of the cavalier in 
green, and then it all comes out. He was false to a young house¬ 
keeper once attached to that family, and famous for her beauty, 
who drowned herself in a pond, and whose body was discovered, 
after a long time, because the stags refused to drink of the water. 
Since which, it has been whispered that she traverses the house at 
midnight (but goes especially to that room where the cavalier in 
green was wont to sleep), trying the old locks with the rusty keys. 
Well! we tell our host of what we have seen, and a shade comes 
over his features, and he begs it may be hushed up; and so it is. 
But, it’s all true; and we said so, before we died (we are dead now) 
to many responsible people. 

There is no end to the old houses, with resounding galleries, and 
dismal state-bedchambers, and haunted wings shut up for many 
years, through which we may ramble, with an agreeable creeping 
up our back, and encounter any number of ghosts, but (it is worthy 
of remark perhaps) reducible to a very few general types and 
classes; for, ghosts have little originality, and ‘ walk ’ in a beaten 
track. Thus, it comes to pass, that a certain room in a certain old 
hall, where a certain bad lord, baronet, knight, or gentleman, shot 
himself, has certain planks in the floor from which the blood will 
not be taken out. You may scrape and scrape, as the present owner 
has done, or plane and plane, as his father did, or scrub and scrub, 
as his grandfather did, or burn and burn with strong acids, as his 
great-grandfather did, but, there the blood wiU still be—no redder 
and no paler—^no more and no less—always just the same. Thus, 
in such another house there is a haunted door, that never will keep 
open; or another door that never will keep shut; or a haunted 
sound of a spinning-wheel, or a hammer, or a footstep, or a cry, or 
a sigh, or a horse’s tramp, or the rattling of a chain. Or else, there 
is a turret-clock, which, at the midnight hour, strikes thirteen when 
the head of the family is going to die; or a shadowy, immovable 
black carriage which at such a time is always seen by somebody, 
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waiting near the great gates in the stable-yard. Or thuSj it came 
to pass hpw Lady Mary went to pay a visit at a large wild house in 
the Scottish Highlands, and, being fatigued with her long journey, 
retired to bed early, and innocently said, next morning, at the 
breakfast-table, ' How odd, to have so late a party last night, in this 
remote place, and not to tell me of it, before I went to bed! ’ 
Then, every one'asked Lady Mary what she meant? Then, Lady 
Mary replied, ‘Why, all night long, the carriages were driving round 
and round the terrace, underneath my window ! ’ Then, the owner 
of the house turned pale, and so did his Lady, and Charles Macdoodle 
of Macdoodle signed to Lady Mary to say no more, and every one 
was silent. After breakfast, Charles Macdoodle told Lady Mary 
that it was a tradition in the family that those rumbling carriages 
on the terrace betokened death. And so it proved, for, two months 
afterwards, the Lady of the mansion died. And Lady Mary, who 
was a Maid of Honour at Court, often told this story to the old 
Queen Charlotte; by this token that the old King always said, 
‘Eh, eh? What, what? Ghosts, ghosts? No such thing, no 
such thing! ’ And never left off saying so, until he went to bed. 

Or, a friend of somebody’s whom most of us know, when he was 
a young man at college, had a particular friend, with whom he 
made the compact that, if it were possible for the Spirit to return 
to this earth after its separation from the body, he of the twain who 
first died, should reappear to the other. In course of time, this 
compact was forgotten by our friend; the two young men having 
progressed in life, and taken diverging paths that were wide 
asunder. But, one night, many years afterwards, our friend being 
in the North of England, and staying for the night in an inn, on 
the Yorkshire Moors, happened to look out of bed; and there, in 
the moonlight, leaning on a bureau near the window, steadfastly 
regarding him, saw his old college friend ! The appearance being 
solemnly addressed, replied, in a kind of whisper, but very audibly, 

‘ Do not come near me. I am dead. I am here to redeem my 
promise. I come from another world, but may not disclose its 
secrets! ’ Then, the whole form becoming paler, melted, as it 
were, into the moonlight, and faded away. 

^ Or, there was the daughter of the first occupier of the picturesque 
Elizabethan house, so famous in our neighbourhood. You have 
heard about her? No ! Why, She went out one summer evening 
at twilight, when she was a beautiful girl, just seventeen years of 
age, to gather flowers in the garden; and presently came running, 
terrified, into the hall to her father, saying, ‘ Oh, dear father, I have 
met myself! ’ He took her in his arms, and told her it was fancy, 
but she said, ‘ Oh no ! I met myself in the broad walk, and I was 
pale and gathering withered flowers, and I turned my head, and 
held them up ! ’ And, that night, she died; and a picture of her 
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story was begun, though never finished, and they say it is some¬ 
where in the house to this day, with its face to the wall. 

Or, the uncle of my brother’s wife was riding home on horseback, 
one mellow evening at sunset, when, in a green lane close to bis 
own house, he saw a man standing before him, in the very centre 
of a narrow way. ‘ Why does that man in the cloak stand there 1 ’ 
he thought. ‘ Does he want me to ride over him ? ’ But the 
figure never moved. He felt a strange sensation at seeing it so 
still, but slackened his trot and rode forward. When he was so 
close to it, as almost to touch it with his stirrup, his horse shied, 
and the figure ghded up the bank, in a curious, unearthly manner— 
backward, and without seeming to use its feet—and was gone. 
The uncle of my brother’s wife, exclaiming, ‘ Good Heaven ! It’s 
my cousin Harry, from Bombay! ’ put spurs to his horse, which 
was suddenly in a profuse sweat, and, wondering at such strange 
behaviour, dashed round to the front of his house. There, he saw 
the same figure, just passing in at the long French window of the 
drawing-room, opening on the ground. He threw his bridle to a 
servant, and hastened in after it. His sister was sitting there, alone. 

‘Alice, where’s my cousin Harry?’ ‘Your cousin Harry, John?’ 

‘ Yes. From Bombay. I met him in the lane just now, and saw 
him enter here, this instant.’ Not a creature had been seen by any 
one j and in that hour and minute, as it afterwards appeared, this 
cousin died in India. 

Or, it was a certain sensible old maiden lady, who died at 
ninety-nine, and retained her faculties to the last, who really did 
see the Orphan Boy; a story which has often been incorrectly told, 
but, of which the real tmth is this—^because it is, in fact, a story 
belonging to our family—and she was a connexion of our family. 
When she was about forty years of age, and still an uncommonly 
fine woman (her lover died young, which was the reason why she 
never married, though she had many offers), she went to stay at a 
place in Kent, which her brother, an Indian-Merchant, had newly 
bought. There was a story that this place had once been held in 
tri^t by the guardian of a young boyj who was himself the next 
heir, and who killed the young boy by harsh and cruel treatment. 
She knew nothing of that. It has been said that there was a Cage 
in her bedroom-in which the guardian used to put the boy. There 
was no such thing. There was only a closet. She went to bed, 
made no alarm whatever in the night, and in the morning said 
composedly to her maid when she came in, ‘Who is the pretty 
forlorn-looking child who has been peeping out of that closet all 
night ? ’ ^ The maid replied by giving a loud scream, and instantly 
decamping. She was surprised; but she was a woman of remarkable 
strength of mind, and she dressed herself and went downstairs, and 
closeted herself with her brother. ‘ Now, Walter,’ she said, ‘ I have- 
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been disturbed all night by a pretty, forlorn-looking boy, who has 
been constantly peeping out of that closet in my room, which I 
can’t open.^ This is some trick.’ ‘ I am afraid not, Charlotte,’ said 
he, ‘ for it is the legend of the house. It is the Orphan Boy. What 
did he do ? ’_ ‘ He opened the door softly,’ said she, ‘ and peeped 
out. Sometimes, he came a step or two into the room. Then, I 
called to him, to encourage him, and he shrunk, and shuddered, and 
crept in again, and shut the door.’ ‘ The closet has no communi¬ 
cation, Charlotte,’ said her brother, ‘with any other part of the 
house, and it’s nailed up.’ This was undeniably true, and it took 
two carpenters a whole forenoon to get it open, for examination. 
Then, she was satisfied that she had seen the Orphan Boy. But, 
the wild and terrible part of the story is, that he was also seen by 
three of her brother’s sons, in succession, who all died young. On 
the occasion of each child being taken ill, he came home in a heat, 
twelve hours before, and said, Oh, mamma, he had been playing 
under a particular oak-tree, in a certain meadow, with a strange 
boy—a pretty, forlorn-looking boy, who was very timid, and made 
signs ! From fatal experience, the parents came to know that this 
was the Orphan Boy, and that the course of that child whom he 
chose for his little playmate was surely run. 

Legion is the name of the German castles, where we sit up alone 
to wait for the Spectre—where we are shown into a room, made 
comparatively cheerful for our reception—^where we glance round 
at the shadows, thrown on the blank walls by the crackling fire 
—^where we feel very lonely when the village innkeeper and his 
pretty daughter have retired, after laying down a fresh store of 
wood upon the hearth, and setting forth on the small table such 
supper-cheer as a cold roast capon, bread, grapes, and a flask of 
old Rhine wine—where the reverberating doors close on their 
retreat, one after another, like so many peals of sullen thunder— 
and where, about the small hours of the night, we come into the 
knowledge of divers supernatural mysteries. Legion is the name of 
the haunted German students, in whose society we draw yet nearer 
to the fire, while the schoolboy in the corner opens his eyes wide 
and round, and flies olf the footstool he has chosen for his seat, 
when the door accidentally blows open. Vast is the crop of such 
fruit, shining on our Christmas Tree; in blossom, almost at the 
very top; ripening all down the boughs ! 

Among the later toys and fancies hanging there—as idle often 
and less pure—^be the images once associated with the sweet old 
Waits, the softened music in the night, ever unalterable ! Encircled 
by the social thoughts of Christmas-time, still let the benignant 
figure of my childhood stand unchanged I In every cheerful image 
and suggestion that the season brings, may the bright star that 
rested above the poor roof, be the star of all the Christian World! 
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generously and eloquently rendered honour to our late rival, present 
in the companythen and there exchanging friendship and forgive¬ 
ness, and founding an attachment, not to be surpassed in Greek or 
Roman story, which subsisted until death? Has that same rival 
long ceased to care for that same priceless pearl, and married for 
money, and become usurious? Above all, do we really know, now, 
mat we should probably have been miserable if we had won and 
worn the pearl, and that we are better without her ? 

That Christmas when we had recently achieved so much fame ; 
when we had been carried in triumph somewhere, for doinff 
something great and good; when we had won an honoured and 
ennobled name, and arrived and were received at home in a 
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our life here, at the lest, so constituted that, pausing as 
we advance at such a noticeable mile-stone in the track as this 
great birthday we look back on the things that nev^wem as 
naturally and full as gravely as on the things that have been and 
are gone, or have been and still are ? If it be so, and so it seems 
to be, must we come to the conclusion that life is little better 
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his body to the deep,’ and so consigned him to the lonely ocean 
and sailed on. Or there was another, who lay down to his rest in 
the dark shadow of great forests, and, on earth, awoke no more. 
O shall they not, from sand and sea and forest, be brought home 
at such a time ! 

There was a dear girl—almost a woman—never to be one_who 

made a mourning Christmas in a house of joy, and went her track¬ 
less way to the silent City. Do we recollect her, worn out faintly- 
whispering what could not be heard, and falling into that last sleep 
for weariness ? O look upon her now ! 0 look upon her beauty, 
her serenity, her changeless youth, her happiness ! The daughter 
of Jairus was recalled to life, to die j but she, more blest, has heard 
the same voice, saying unto her, ‘ Arise for ever ! ’ 

We had a friend who was our friend from early days, with whom 
we often pictured the changes that were to come upon our lives, 
and merrily imagined how we would speak, and walk, and think, 
and talk, when we came to be old. His destined habitation in the 
City of the Dead received him in his prime. Shall he be shut 
out from our Christmas remembrance? Would his love have so 
exchided us ? Lost friend, lost child, lost parent, sister, brother, 
husband, wife, we wiU not so discard you! You shall hold your 
cherished places in our Christmas hearts, and by our Christmas 
hres; and in the season of immortal hope, and on the birthday of 
immortal mercy, we will shut out Nothing ] ^ 

The winter sun goes down over town and village ; on the sea it 
makes a rosy path, as if the Sacred tread were fresh upon the water 
A few more moments and it sinks, and night comes-on, and lights 
prospect. On the hill-side beyond the 
. town, and in the quiet keeping of the trees that 

prd tte vdlage-steeple, remembrances’ are cut ta^stone ptoted in 
common flowers, growmg m grass, entwined with lowly brambles 
^ound many a mound of earth. In town and village, there are 
doois and windows closed against the weather, there are flaming 
are joyful faces, there is healthy music of 
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0 the Household Gods, but be those remembrances admitted with 

all its comforting 

and peaceful reassurances; and of the history that re-united evef 

°f the broad beneficence 
to narrow 
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He was veiy reluctant to take precedence of so many respected 
members of the family, by beginning the round of stories they were 
to relate as they sat in a goodly circle by the Christmas fire j and 
he modestly suggested that it would be more correct if ‘ John our 
esteemed host ’ (whose health he begged to drink) would have the 
kindness to begin. For as to himself, he said, he was so little used 

to lead the way that really- But as they all cried out here, that 

he must begin, and agreed with one voice that he might, could, 
would, and should begin, he left off rubbing his hands, and took his 
legs out from under his arm-chair, and did begin. 

I have no doubt (said the poor relation) that I shall surprise the 
assembled members of our family, and particularly John our esteemed 
host to whom we are so much indebted for the great hospitality 
with which he has this day entertained us, by the confession I am 
going to make. But, if you do me the honour to be surprised at 
anything that falls from a person so rmimportant in the family as 
I am, I can only say that I shall be scrupulously accurate in all I 
relate. 

I am not what I am supposed to be. I am quite another thing. 
Perhaps Ipefore I go further, I had better glance at what I am 
supposed to be. 

It is supposed, unless I mistake—the assembled members of our 
family will correct me if I do, which is very likely (here the poor 
relation looked mildly about him for contradiction); that I am 
nobody’s enemy but my own. That I never met with any particular 
success in anything. That I failed in business because I was un¬ 
business-like and credulous—in not being prepared for the inte- 
•rested designs of my partner. That I failed in love, because I was 
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is a remarkable circumstance which forms the aim and purpose of 
my story, that this is all wrong. This is not my life, and these are 
not my habits. I do not even live in the Clapham Road. Com¬ 
paratively speaking, I am very seldom there. I reside, mostly, m 
a~I am almost ashamed to say the word, it sounds so full of pre¬ 
tension—in a Castle. I do not mean that it is an old baronial 
habitation, but still it is a building always known to every one by 
the name of a Castle. In it, I preserve the particulars of my 
history; they run thus: , , , , , ,. 

It was when I first took John Spatter (who had been my clerk) 
into partnership, and when I was still a young man of not more 
than five-and-twenty, residing in the house of my uncle Chill, from 
whom I had considerable expectations, that I ventured to propose 
to Christiana. I had loved Christiana a long time. She was very 
beautiful, and very winning in all respects. I rather mistrusted her 
widowed mother, who I feared was of a plotting and mercenary 
turn of mind; but, I thought as well of her as I could, for 
Christiana’s sake. I never had loved any one but Christiana, and 
she had been all the world, and 0 far more than all the world, to 
me, from our childhood 1 

Christiana accepted me with her mother’s consent, and I was 
rendered very happy indeed. My life at my uncle Chill’.s was of a 
spare dull kind, and my garret chamber was as dull, and bare, and 
cold, as an upper prison room in some stern northern fortress. 
But, having Christiana’s love, I wanted nothing upon earth. I 
would not have changed my lot with any human being. 

Avarice was, unhappily, my uncle Chill’s master-vice. Thougir 
he was rich, he pinched, and scraped, and clutched, and lived 
miserably. As Christiana had no fortune, I was for some time a 
little fearful of confessing our engagement to him; but,_at^ length 
I wrpte him a letter, saying how it all truly was. I put it into his 
hand one night, on going to bed. 

As I came down-stairs next morning, shivering in the cold 
December air; colder in my uncle’s unwarmed house than in the 
street, where the winter sun did sometimes shine, and which was 
at all events enlivened by cheerful faces and voices passing along ; 
I carried a heavy heart towards the long, low breakfast-room in 
which my uncle sat. It was a large room with a small fire, and 
there was a great bay window in it which the rain had marked in 
the night as if with the tears of hoaseless people. It stared upon 
a raw yard, with a cracked stone pavement, and some rusted iron 
railings half uprooted, whence an ugly out-building that had once 
been a dissecting-room (in the time of the great surgeon who had 
mortgaged the house to my uncle), stared at it. 

We rose so early always, that at that time of the year we break¬ 
fasted by candle-light. When I went into tire room, my uncle was 
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so contracted by the cold, and.so huddled together in his chair 
behind the one dim candle, that I did not see him until I was close 
to the table. 

■ I hsld out my hand to him, he caught up his stick (being 
infirm, he always walked about the house with a stick), and made 
a blow at me, and said, ‘You fool 1’ 

‘ Unde,’ I returned, ‘ I didn’t expect you to be so angry as 
this. Nor had I expected it, though he was a hard and anarv 
old man. ® ^ 

ixnsaid hej ‘when did you ever expect? 
VMien did you ever calculate, or look forward, you contemptible 
dog ? 

‘ These are hard words, uncle 1 ’ 

‘ LUrd words ? Feathers, to pelt such an idiot as you with,’ said 
• Betsy Snap 1 Look at him 1 ’ 

Betsy Snap was a withered, hard-favoured, yellow old woman— 
our only domestic—always employed, at this time of the morning, 
in rubbing my uncle’s legs. As my uncle adjured her to look at 
me,_ he put his lean grip on the crown of her head, she kneeling 
beside him, and turned her face towards me. An involuntary 
tMuglit connecting them both with the Dissecting Room, as it must 
often have been in the surgeon’s time, passed across my mind in 
the midst of ray anxiety. 

' snivelling milksop ! ’ said my uncle. ‘ Look at the 

baby! This is the gentleman who, people say, is nobody’s enemy 
but his own. This is the gentleman who can’t say no. This is the 
gentleman who was making such large profits in his business that 
he must iieeds take a partner, t’other day. This is the gentleman 
who IS going to marry a wife without a penny, and who falls into 
the hands of Jezabels who are speculating on my death!’ 

I knew, now, how great my uncle’s rage was j for nothing short 
of his being almost beside himself would have induced him to utter 
that concluding word, which he held in such repugnance that it ivas 
never spoken or hinted at before him on any account. 

_ ‘ On my death,’ he repeated, as if he were defying me by defying 
his own abhorrence of the word. ‘ On my death—death—Death ! 
But I’ll spoil the speculation. Eat your last under this roof, you 
feeble wretch, and may it choke you ! ’ 

You may suppose that I had not much appetite for the breakfast 
to which I was bidden in these terms; but, I took my accustomed 
seat. I saw that I was repudiated henceforth by my uncle ■, still I 
could bear that very well, possessing Christiana’s heart. 

He ernptied his basin of bread and milk as usual, only that 
he took it on his knees with his chair turned away from the table 
where I sat. When he had done, he carefully snuffed out the candle; 
and the cold, slate-coloured, miserable day looked in upon us. 
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‘ Now, Mr. Michael,’ said he, ‘ before we part, I should like to 
have a word with these ladies in your presence.’ 

‘As you will, sir,’ I returned; ‘but you deceive yourself, and 
wrong us, cruelly, if you suppose that there is any feeling at stake 
in this contract but pure, disinterested, faithful love.’ 

To this, he only replied, ‘ You lie! ’ and not one other word. 

We went, tlrrough half-thawed snow and half-frozen rain, to the 
house where Christiana and her mother lived. My uncle knew 
them very well. They were sitting at their breakfast, and were 
surprised to see us at that hour. 

‘Your servant, ma’am,’ said my uncle to the mother. ‘You 
divine the purpose of my visit, I dare say, ma’am. I understand 
there is a world of pure, isinterested, faithful love cooped up here. 
I am happy to bring it all it wants, to make it complete. I bring 
you your son-in-law, ma’am~and you, your husband, miss. The 
gentleman is a perfect stranger to me, but I wish him joy of his 
wise bargain.’ 

He snarled at me as he went out, and I never saw him again. 

It is altogether a mistaJce (continued the poor relation) to suppose 
that my dear Christiana, over-persuaded and influenced by her 
mother, married a rich man, the dirt from whose carriage wheels is 
often, hi these changed times, thrown upon me as she rides by. 
No, no. She married me. 

The way we came to be married rather sooner than we intended, 
was this. I took a frugal lodging and was saving and planning for 
her sake, when, one day, she spoke to me with great earnestness, 
and said: 

‘ My dear Michael, I have given you my heart. I have said that 
I loved you, and I have pledged myself to be your wife. I am as 
much yours through all changes of good and evil as if we had been 
married on the day when such words passed between us. I know 
you well, and know that if we should be separated and our union 
broken off, your whole life would be shadowed, and all that might, 
even now, be stronger in your character for the conflict with the 
world would then be weakened to the shadow of what it is! ’ 

‘ God help me, Christiana! ’ said I. ‘ You speak the truth.’ 

‘ Michael!’ said she, putting her hand in mine, in alb maidenly 
devotion, ‘let us keep apart no longer. It is but for me to say 
that I can live contented upon such means as you have, and I well 
know you are happy. I say so from my heart. Strive no more 
alone; let us strive together. My dear Michael, it is not right that 
I should keep secret from you what you do not suspect, but what 
distresses my whole life. My mother: without considering that 
what pu have lost, you have lost for me, and on the assurance of 
my faith: sets her heart on riches, and urges another suit upon me, 
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to my misery. I cannot bear this, for to bear it is to be untrue to 
you. I would rather share your struggles than look on. I want 
I ^ will aspire 

and labour with a higher courage if I am wholly yours, and let it be 
so when you will! ’ 

ws-s blest indeed, that day, and a new world opened to me. 
We were married in a very little while, and I took my wife to our 
happy home. That was the beginning of the residence I have 
spoken of; the Castle we have ever since inhabited together, 
dates from that time. All our children have been borne in it. 
Our first child now married—was a little girl, whom we called 
Chnstiana. Her son is .so like Little Frank, that I hardly know 
which is which. 

The current impression as to my partner’s dealings with me is 
also quite erroneous. He did not begin to treat me coldly, as a 
poor simpleton, when my uncle and I so fatally quarrelled; nor 
did he afterwards gradually possess himself of our business and 
edge me out. On the contrary, he behaved to me with the utmost 
good faith and honour. 

Matters between us took this turn;—On the day of my separation 
from my uncle, and even before the arrival at our counting-house 
of my tranks (which he sent after me, noi carriage paid), I went 
down to our room of business, on our little wharf, overlooking the 
river; and there I told John Spatter what had happened. John 
did not say, in reply, that rich old relatives were palpable facts, and 
that love and sentiment were moonshine and fiction. He addressed 
me thus: 

Michael,’ said John, ‘we were at school together, and I gene¬ 
rally had the knack of getting on better than you, and makine; a 
higher reputation.’ 

‘You had, John,’ I returned. 

‘Although,’ said John, ‘I borrowed your books and lost them; 
borrowed your pocket-money, and never repaid it; got you to buy 
my damaged knives at a higher price than I had given for them 
new; and to own to the windows that I had broken,’ 

‘All not worth mentioning, John Spatter,’ said I, ‘but certainlv 
true.’ ■' 

‘ When you were first established in this infant business, which 
promises to thrive so well,’ pursued John, ‘I came to you, in my 
search for almost any employment, and you made me vour 
clerk.’ 

‘ Still not worth mentioning, my dear John Spatter,’ said I; ‘ still, 
equally tme.’ 

‘And finding that I had a good head for business, and that I 
was really useful to the business, you did not like to retain me in 
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that capacity, and thought it an act of justice soon to make me 
your partner.’ 

‘ Still less worth mentioning than any of those other little circum¬ 
stances you have recalled, John Spatter,’ said Ij ‘for I was, and 
am, sensible of your merits and my deficiencies.’ 

‘ Now, my good friend,’ said John, drawing my arm through his, 
as he had had a habit of doing at school j while two vesisels outside 
the windows of our counting-house—which were shaped like the 
stern windows of a ship—went lightly down the river with the tide, 
as John and I might then be sailing away in company, and in trust 
and confidence, on our voyage of life; ‘let there, under these 
friendly circumstances, be a right understanding between us. You 
are too easy, Michael. You are nobody’s enemy but your own. If 
I were to give you that damaging character among our connexion, 
with a shmg, and a shake of the head, and a sigh; and if I were 
further to abuse the trust you place in me-’ 

‘But you never will abuse it at all, John,’ I observed. 

‘ Never! ’ said he; ‘ but I am putting a case—I say, and if I 
were further to abuse that trust by keeping this piece of our common 
affairs in the dark, and this other piece in the light, and again this 
other piece in the twilight, and so on, I should strengthen my 
strength, and weaken your weakness, day by day, until at last I 
found myself on the high road to fortune, and you left behind on 
some bare common, a hopeless number of miles out of the way.’ 

‘ Exactly so,’ said I. 

‘ To prevent this, Michael,’ said John Spatter, ‘ or the remotest 
chance of this, there must be perfect openness between us, Nothing 
must be concealed, and we must have but one interest’ 

‘ My dear John Spatter,’ I assured him, ‘ that is precisely what I 
mean.’ 


• pursued John, his face glowing 

with fnendship, ‘ you must allow me to prevent that imperfection 
in your nature from being taken advantage of, by any one: vou 

must not expect me to humour it-’ 

My dear John Spatter,’ I interrupted, ‘ I doiit expect you to 
humour it. I want to correct it,’ 

‘ And I, too,’ said John. 

Exactly so! ’ cried I. ‘ We both have the same end in view • 
and, honourably seeking it, and fully trusting one another, and 

SrtnfrsWp.’ ^ prosperous and happy 

mosi 

had a very happy day. 
partner supplfed^what 

wanted, as I had foreseen that he would; and by improving both 
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the business and myself, amply acknowledged any little rise in life 
to which I had helped him. 

I am not (said the poor relation, looking at the fire as he slowly 
rubbed his hands) very rich, for I never cared to be that; but I 
above all moderate wants and anxieties. 
My Castle is not a splendid place, but it is very comfortable, and 
It has a warm and cheerful air, and is quite a picture of Home. 

Our eldest girl, who is very like her mother, married John 
opatter s eldest son. Our two families are closely united in other 
ties of attachment. It is very pleasant of an evening, when we are 
all assembled together—which frequently happens—and when John 
and I talk over old times, and the one interest there has always 
been betweep us. 

I really do not know, in my Castle, what loneliness is. Some of 
Qur children or grandchildren are always about it, and the young 
voices of my descendants are delightful—O, how delightful 1 —to 
me to hear. My dearest and most devoted wife, ever faithful, ever 
iovingj ever helpful and sustaining and consoling, is the priceless 
blessing of my house j from whom all its other blessings spring. 
We are rather a musical family, and when Christiana sees me, at 
any time, a little weary or depressed, she steals to the piano and 
Sings a gentle air she used to sing when we were first betrothed. 
So weak a man am I, that I cannot bear to hear it from any other 
source. They played it once, at the Theatre, when I was there 
with Little Frank j and the child said wondering, ‘ Cousin Michael, 
whose hot tears are these that have fallen on my hand ! ’ 

Such is my Castle, and such are the real particulars of my life 
therein preserved. I often talce Little Frank home there. He is 
very welcome to my grandchildren, and they play together. At 
this time of the year—the Christmas and New Year time—I am 
seldom out of my Castle. For, the associations of the season seem 
to hold me tliere, and the precepts of the season seem to teach me 
that it is well to be there. 

‘ And the Castle is- ‘ observed a grave, kind voice among the 

company. 

‘ Yes. My Castle,’ said the poor relation, shaking his head as 
he still looked at the fire, ‘is in the Air. John our esteemed host 
suggests its situation accurately. My Castle is in the Air 1 I. have 
done, Will you be so good as to pass the story ? ’ 


D 
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THE child’s story 

- «- 


Once upon a time, a good many years ago, there was a traveller, 
and he set out upon a journey. It was a magic journey, and was 
to seem very long when he began it, and very short when he got 
half way through. 

He travelled along a rather dark path for some little time, 
without meeting anything, until at last he came to a beautiful child. 
So he said to the child, ‘ What do you do here ?' And the child 
said, ‘ I am always at play. Come and play with me ! ’ 

So, he played with that child, the whole day long, and they were 
very merry. The sky was so blue, the sun was so bright, the water 
was so sparkling, the leaves were so green, the flowers were so 
lovely, and they heard such singing-birds and saw so many butter¬ 
flies, that everything was beautiful. This was' in fine v'eather. 
When it rained, they loved to watch the falling drops, and to smell 
the fresh scents. When it blew, it was delightful to listen to the 
wind, and fancy what it said, as it came rushing from its home— 
where was tlrat, they wondered !—whistling and howling, driving 
the clouds before it, bending the trees, rumbling in the chimneys, 
shaking the house, and making the sea roar in fury. But, when it 
snowed, that was best of all j for, they liked nothing so well as to 
look up at the white flakes falling fast and thick, like down from 
the breasts of millions of white birds; and to see horv smooth and 
deep the drift was; and to listen to the hush upon tire paths and 
roads. 

They had plenty of tire finest toys in the world, and the most 
astonishing picture-books; all about scimitars and slippers and 
turbans, and dwarfs and giants and genii and fairies, and blue- 
beards and bean-stalks and riches and caverns and forests aird 
Valentines and Orsons: and all new and all true. 

But, one day, of a sudden, the traveller lost the child. He called 
to him over and over again, hut got no answer. So, he went upon 
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his road, aiid went on for a little while without meeting anything. 

j ^ handsome boy. So, he said to the boy, 

What do you do here ? ’ And the boy said, ‘ I am always learning. 
Come and learn with ine.’ ^ 

So he learned with that boy about Jupiter and Juno, and the 
Greeks and the Romans, and I don’t know what, and learned more 
man I could tell—or he either, for he soon forgot a great deal of it 
Bu , they were not always learning; they had the merriest games 
that ever were played. They rowed upon the river in summer, and 
skated on the ice m winter; tliey were active afoot, and active 
on horseback; at cricket, and all games at ball; at prisonere’ base, 
hare and hounds, follow my leader, and more sports than I 
and nobody could bea^t them. They had holidays too, 

ff ‘ill midnight, and 

palaces of real gold and silver rise 
out of the real earth, and saw all the wonders of the world at once 
As to fields, they had such dear friends and so many of them, that 
want the time to reckon them up. They were all young, like the 

^ 

Still, one day, in the midst of all these pleasures, the traveller 
lost the boy as he had lost the child, and, after calling to him in 
<1, went on upon lus journey. So he went on for a little while 
without seeing anything, until at last he came to a young man So 
he said to the young man, ‘What do you do hSi?’ IJk £ 

bo, he wmit away with that young man, and presently they came 
0 one^ of the prettiest girls that ever was seen—just like Fanny in 
the corner there—and she had eyes like Fanny, and hair like Fannv 
and dimples like Fanny’s, and she laughed^and coloumd S j 
Fanny does while I am talking about her. So, the youiirman fell 
in love directly—just as Somebody I won’t mention^ the^first time 
he came here, did with Fanny. WeU 1 he was teased sometones- 
just as pmebody used to be by Fanny; and they quarrelled some- 
Somebody and Fanny used to quarrel; and they 

i^ver i'^itors every clay and 

lever were happy asunder, and were always looking out for one 
another and pretending not to, and were enga^i It Christmas 
mrnle^rl^^ another by the fire, and were going to be 

S Fanny? ^ ^nricJi! 

But, the traveller lost them one day, as he had lost the rest of his 

bac?wWch ie?neie? 

•lu upon his journey. So, he went on for a little whiip 

gentleman. So, he said to the gentleman, ‘What are you doing 
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his road, and went on for a little while without meetmg anytliing, 
until at last he came to a handsome boy. So, he said to the boy, 
‘ What do you do hero ? ^ And the boy saidj * I am ahvays Itaming, 
Come and learn with me.’ _ 

So he learned with that boy about Jupiter and Juno, and the 
Greeks and the Romans, find I don’t know what, and learned more 
than I could tell—or he either, for he soon forgot a great deal of it. 
But, they were not always learning; they had the merriest games 
that ever were played. They rowed upon the river in sumnierj and 
skated on the ice in winter; they were active afoot, and active 
on horseback; at cricket, and all games at ball; at prisoners’ base, 
hare and hounds, follow my leader, and more sports than I 
can think of; nobody could beat them. They had holidays too, 
and Twelfth cakes, and parties where they danced till midnight, and 
real Theatres where they saw palaces of real gold and silver rise 
out of the real earth, and saw all the wonders of the world at once. 
As to friends, they had such dear friends and so many of them, that 
I want the time to reckon them up. They were all young, like tlic 
handsome boy, and were never to be strange to one another all 


- their lives through. 

Still, one day, in the midst of all these pleasures, the traveller 
lost the boy as he had lost the child, and, after calling to him in 
vain, went on upon his journey. So he went on for a little while 
without seeing anything, until at last he came to a young man. So, 
he said to the young man, ‘What do you do here?’ And the 
young man said, ‘ I am always in love. Come and love with me.’ 

So, he went away with that young man, and presently they came 
to one of the prettiest girls that ever was seen—^just like Fanny in 
the comer there—and she had eyes like Famiy, and hair like Fanny, 
and dimples like Fanny’s, and she laughed and coloured just as 
Fanny does while I am talking about her. So, the young man fell 
in love directly—^just as Somebody I won’t mention, the first time 
he came here, did with Fanny. Well 1 he was teased sometimes— 
just as somebody used to be by Famiy; and they quarrelled some¬ 
times—just as Somebody and Fanny used to quarrel; and they 
made it up, and sat in the dark, and wrote letters every day, and 
never were happy asunder, and were always looking out for one 
another and pretending not to, and were engaged at Christmas¬ 
time,_ and sat close to one another by the fire, and were going to be 
married very soon—all exactly like Somebody I won’t mention, 
and Fanny I 

But, the traveller lost them one day, as he had lost the rest of his 
friends, and, after calling to them to come back, which they never 
did, went on upon his journey. So, he went on for a little while 
without seeing anything, until at last he came to a middle-aged 
gentleman. So, he said to the gentleman, ‘What are you doing 
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here?’ And his answer was, ‘I am always busy. Come and be 
busy with me ! ’ 

So, he began to be very busy with that gentleman, and they went 
on through the wood together. The whole jou'rney was through a 
wood, only it had been open and green at first, like a wood in 
spring; and now began to be thick and dark, like a wood in 
summer; some of the little trees that had come out earliest, were 
even turning brown. The gentleman was not alone, but had a lady 
of about the same age witli him, who was his Wife; and they had 
children, who were with them too. So, they all went on together 
tlirough the wood, cutting down the trees, and making a path 
through the branches and the fallen leaves, and carrying burdens, 
and working hard. 

Sometimes, they came to a long green avenue that opened into 
deeper woods. Then they would hear a very little, distant voice 
crying, ‘ Father, father, I am another child! Stop for me! ’ And 
presently they would see a very little figure, growing larger as it 
came along, running to join them. When it came up, they all 
anwded round it, and kissed and welcomed it; and then they all 
went on together. 

Sometimes, they came to several avenues at once, and then they 
all stood still, and one of the children said, ‘ Father, I am going to 
sea,’ and another said, ‘ Father, I am going to India,’ and another, 
‘ Father, I am going to seek my fortune where I can,’ and another, 
‘ Father, I am going to Heaven! ’ So, with many tears at parting, 
they went, solitary, down those avenues, each child upon its way ; 
and the child who went to Heaven, rose into the golden air and 
vanished. 

Whenever these partings happened, the traveller looked at the 
gentleman, and saw him glance up at the sky above the trees, where 
the day was beginning to decline, and the sunset to come on. He 
saw, too, that his hair was turning grey. But, they never could rest 
long, for they had their journey to perform, and it was necessary for 
them to be always busy. 

At last, there had been so many partings that there were no 
children left, and only the traveller, the gentleman, and the lady, 
went upon their way in company. And now the wood was yellow; 
and now brown; and the leaves, even of the forest trees, began 
to fall. 

So, they came to an avenue that was darker than the rest, and 
were pressing forward on their journey without looking down it 
when the lady stopped. 

‘ My husband,’ said the lady. ‘ I am called.’ 

They listened, and they heard a voice a long way down the 
avenue, say, ‘ Mother, mother I ’ 

It was the voice of the first child who had said, ‘ I am going to 
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Heaven !’ and the father said, ‘ I pray not yet. The sunset is very 
near. I pray not yet! - 

n ‘Mother, mother!' without minding him 

though his hair was now quite white, and tears were on his face ’ 
Then, the mother, who was already drawn into the shade of* the 
dark av^ue and moving away with her arms still round his neck 
kissed him, and said, ‘My dearest, I am summoned, and I so^ 
And she was gone. And the traveller and he were left alone 
together. 


And they went on and on together, until they came to very near 
the end of the wood : so near, that they could see the sunset 
shining red before them through the trees. 

Yet, once more, while he broke his way among the branches the 
traveller lost his friend. He called and called, but there was no 
reply, and when he passed out of the wood, and saw the peaceful 
sun going down upon a wide purple prospect, he came to an old 
man sitting on a fallen tree. So, he said to the old man, ‘ What do 
you do here ? ’ And the old man said with a calm smile, ‘ I am 
always remembering. Come and remember with me 1 ’ 


So the traveller sat down by the side of that old man, face to 
face with the serene sunset; and all his friends came softly back 
and stood around him. The beautiful child, the handsome boy, the 
young man in love, the father, mother, and children : every one of 
them was there, and he had lost nothing. So, he loved them all, 
and was kind and forbearing with them all, and was always pleased 
to watch them all, and they all honoured and loved him. And I 


think the traveller must be yourself, dear Grandfather, because this 
is what you do to us, and what we do to you. 
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THE schoolboy’s STORY 

--♦-— 


Being rather young at present— I am getting on in years, hut still 
I am rather young—I have no particular adventures of my own to 
fall back upon. It wouldn’t much interest anybody here, I suppose, 
to know what a screw the Reverend is, or what a grifi&n she is, or 
how they do stick it into parents—particularly hair-cutting, and 
medical attendance. One of our fellows was charged in his half s 
account twelve and sixpence for two pills—tolerably profitable at 
six and threepence a-piece, I should think—and he never took them 
either, but put them up the sleeve of his jacket. 

As to the beef, it’s shameful. It’s not beef. Regular beef isn t 
veins. You can chew regular beef. Besides which, there’s gravy 
to regular beef, and you never see a drop to ours. Another of our 
fellows went home ill, and heard the family doctor tell his father 
that he couldn’t account for his complaint unless it was the beer. 
Of course it was the beer, and well it might be ! 

However, beef and Old Cheeseman are two different things. So 
is beer. It was Old Cheeseman I meant to tell about; not the 
manner in which our feUows get their constitutions destroyed for 

the sake of profit. ■. 

Why, look at the pie-crust alone. There s no flakiness in it. 
It’s solid—like, damp lead. Then our fellows get nightmares, and 
are bolstered for calling out and waking other fellows. Who can 

wonder! . ,, , i. • i, ^ 

Old Cheeseman one night walked in his sleep, put his hat on 
over his night-cap, got hold of a fishing-rod and a cricket-bat, and 
went down into the parlour, where they naturally thought from his 
appearance he was a Ghost. Why, he never would have done that 
if his meals had been wholesome. When we all begin to walk m 
our sleeps, I suppose they’ll be sorry for it. 

■ Old Cheeseman wasn’t second Latin Master then; he was a 
fellow himself. He was first brought there, very small, in a post- 
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chaise, by a woman who was always taking siiiilf and nhakirig him 
and that was the most he remembered about it. He never went 
home for the holidays. His accounts (he never learnt any extras! 
were sent to a Bank, and the Bank paid them; and he had a brown 
suit twice a-year, and went into boots at twelve. They were always 
too big for him, too. 

In the Midsummer holidays, some of our fellows who lived 
within walking distance, used to come back and climb the trees 
outside the playground wall, on purpose to look at Old Cheescman 
reading there by himself. He w^as a.lways as mild as the tea-'and 
thafs pretty mild, I should hope!—-so when they whistled to him, 
he looked up and nodded; and when they said, * Halloa, Old 
Cheeseman, what have you had for dinner ? * he said, * Boiled 
mutton; ’ and when they said, ' An^t it solitary, Old Cheeseman ? * 
he said, Ot is a little dull sometimes :' and then they said, * Y el! 
good-bye, Old Cheeseman ! ’ and climbed down again. Of course 
it was imposing on Old Cheeseman to give him nolhing Init 
boiled mutton through a whole Vacation, but that was just like 
the system. When they didn't give him boiled mutton, they gave 
him rice pudding, pretending it was a treat. And saved thtt 
butcher. 

So Old Cheeseman went on. The holidays brought him intci 
other trouble besides the loneliness; because when the fellows 
began to come back, not wanting to, he was always glad to sec 
them; which was aggravating when they were not at all glad to sec 
him, and so he got his head knocked against walls, and that was the 

ScriDti^n J ^ general. Once a 

presented before the holidays with two white mice a Mhhi*' a 

Keo„ „d a p.ppV. Old telTS abt? ;- 

soS of SSiSSblTwr'^ “ *1" « of all 

And I don’t mean tn But he never minded it. 

wasnt-only he was called from the first. Old ChSman 
At last, Old Cheeseman was made «ennn/i 
was brought in one morniL ® He 

presented to the school if thaf ranaatv af 

Then our fellows all agreed that Old 

deserter, who' had gonf over tn f ^ 

self for gold. HwTs L excuse for 

for very little gold-nvo pound tin a barter V sold himself 
was reported. It was decided hv f washing, as 

it, that Old Cheesemln’s merely B^B'^ment which sat about 

into account, and that he had ‘coiiSd'IS bfoifdT"® !*’*'*! 

cornea our blood for drachmas.’ 
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The Parliament took the expression out of the quarrel scene 
between Brutus and Cassius. 

When it was settled in this strong way that Old Cheeseman was 
a tremendous traitor, who liad wormed himself into our fellows' 
secrets on purpose to get himself into favour by giving up every¬ 
thing he knew, all courageous fellows were invited to come forward 
^d enrol themselves in a Society for making a set against him. 
The President of the Society was First boy, named Bob Tarter. 
His father was in the West Indies, and he owned, himself, that his 
father was worth Millions. He had great power among our fellows, 
and he wrote a parody, beginning— 

‘ Who made believe to be so meek 
That we could hardly hear him speak, 

Yet turned out an Informing Sneak ? 

Old Cheeseman.’ 

and on in that way through more than a dozen verses, which he 
used to go and sing, every morning, close by the new master's 
desk. He trained one of the low boys, too, a rosy-cheeked little 
Brass who didn't care what he did, to go up to him with his Latin 
Grammar one morning, and say it so : I^ominativus frononiinum — 
Old Cheeseman, exprimitur —was never suspected, nisi dis- 

tinctioms of being an informer, aut emphasis gratid —until he 
proved one. ^ Ut —for instance, Vos daftinasiis —when he sold the 
boys. Quasi ^as though, dicat —he should say, JP^etcsTca. 7iemo — 
I m a Judas ! All this produced a great effect on Old Cheeseman. 
He had never had much hair j; but what he had, began to get 
thinner and thinner every day. He grew paler and more worn; 
and sometimes of an evening he was seen sitting at his desk with a 
precious long snuff to his cpdle, and his hands before his face, crying. 
But no member of the Society could pity him, even if he felt inclined 
because the President said it was Old Cheeseman's conscience. 

So Old Cheeseman went on, and didn't he lead a miserable life ! 

7 Reverend turned up his nose at him, and of course 

^ le did because both of them always do that at all the masters— 
but he suffered from the fellows most, and he suffered from them 
constantly. He never told about it, that the Society could find 
out j but he got no credit for that, because the President said it was 
Old Cheeseman’s cowardice. 

He had only one friend in the world, and that one was almost as 
powerless as he was, for it was only Jane. Jane was a sort of 
wardrobe woman to our fellows, and took care of the boxes. She 
had come at first, I believe, as a kind of apprentice—some of our 
fellows say from a Charity, but / don't know—and after her time 
was out, had stopped at so much a year. So little a year, perhaps 
ought to say, for it is far more likely. However, she had put 
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some pounds in the Savings’ Bank, and she was a very nice young 
woman. She was not quite pretty; but she had a very frank, 
honest, bright face, and all our fellows were fond of her. She was 
uncommonly neat and cheerful, and uncommonly comfortable and 
kind. And if anything was the matter with a fellow’s mother, he 
always went and showed the letter to Jane. 

Jane was Old Cheeseman’s friend. The more the Society went 
against him, the more Jane stood by him. She used to give him a 
good-humoured look out of her still-room window, sometimes, that 
seemed to set him up for the day. She used to pass out of the 
orchard and the kitchen garden (always kept locked, I believe you !) 
through the playground, when she might have gone the other way, 
only to give a turn of her head, as much as to say ‘ Keep up your 
spirits ! ’ to Old Cheeseman. His slip of a room was so fresh and 
orderly that it was well known who looked after it while he was at 
his desk; and when our fellows saw a smoking hot dumpling on his 
plate at dinner, they knew with indignation who had sent it up. 

Under these circumstances, the Society resolved, after a quantity 
of meeting and debating, that Jane should be requested to cut Old 
Cheeseman dead; and that if she refused, she must be sent to 
Coventry herself. So a deputation, headed by the President, was 
appointed to wait on Jane, and inform her of the vote the Society had 
been under the painful necessity of passing. She was very much 
respected for all her good qualities, and there was a story about her 
having once waylaid the Reverend in his own study, and got a 
fellow off from severe punishment, of her own kind comfortable 
heart. So the deputation didn’t much like the job. However, they 
went up, and the President told Jane all about it. Upon which 
Jane turned very red, burst into tears, informed the President and 
the deputation, in a way not at all like her usual way, that they 
were a parcel of malicious young savages, and turned the whole 
respected body out of the room. Consequently it was entered in 
the Society’s book (kept in astronomical cypher for fear of detection), 
that all communication with Jane was interdicted: and the President 
addressed the members on this convincing instance of Old Cheese- 
man’s undermining. 

But Jane was as true to Old Cheeseman as Old Cheeseman was 
false^ to our fellows—in their opinion, at all events—and steadily 
continued to be his only friend. It was a great exasperation to the 
Society, because Jane was as much a loss to them as she was a gain 
to him; and being more inveterate against him than ever, they 
treated him worse than ever. At last, one morning, his desk stood 
empty, his room was peeped into, and found to be vacant, and a 
whisper went about among the pale faces of our fellows that Old 
Cheeseman, unable to bear it any longer, had got up early and 
drowned himself. 
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The mysterious looks of the other masters after breakfast, and the 
evident fact that Old Cheeseman was not expected, confirmed the 
Society in this opinion. Some began to discuss whether the 
President was liable to hanging or only transportation for life, and 
the President’s face showed a great anxiety to know which. How¬ 
ever, he said that a jury of his country should find him game; and 
that in his address he should put it to them to lay their hands upon 
their hearts and say whether they as Britons approved of informers, 
and how they thought they would like it themselves. Some of the 
Society considered that he had better run away until he found a 
forest where he might change clothes with a wood-cutter, and stain 
his face "with blackberries; but the majority believed that if he 
stood his ground, his father—^belonging as he did to the West 
Indies, and being worth millions—could buy him off. 

All our fellows’ hearts beat fast when the Reverend came in, and 
made a sort of a Roman, or a Field Marshal, of himself with the 
ruler; as he always did before delivering an address. But their 
fears were nothing to their astonishment when he came out with the 
story that Old Cheeseman, ‘ so long our respected friend and fellow- 
pilgrim in the pleasant plains of knowledge,’ he called hiin—0 yes 1 
I dare say ! Much of that!—was the orphan child of a disinherited 
young lady who had married against her father’s wish, and whose 
young* husband had died, and who had died of sorrow herself, and 
whose unfortunate baby (Old Cheeseman) had been brought up at 
the cost of a grandfather who would never consent to see it, baby, 
boy, or man: which grandfather was now dead, and serve him 
right—^that’s my putting in—and which grandfather’s large property, 
there being no will, was now, and all of a sudden and for ever. Old 
Cheeseman’s ! Our so long respected friend and fellow-pilgrim in 
the pleasant plains of knowledge, the Reverend wound up a lot of 
bothering quotations by saying, would ' come among us once more’ 
that day fortnight, when he desired to take leave of us himself, in a 
more particular manner. With these words, he stared severely 
round at our fellows, and went solemnly out. 

There was precious consternation among the members of the 
Society, now. Lots of them wanted to resign, and lots more began 
to try to make out that they had never belonged to it. However, 
the President stuck up, and said that they must stand or fall 
together, and that if a breach was made it should be over his body 
—which was meant to encourage the Society : but it didn’t. The 
President further said, he would consider the position in which they 
stood, and would give them his best opinion and advice in a few 
days. This was eagerly looked for, as he knew a good deal of the 
world on account of his father’s being in the West Indies. 

After days and days of hard thinking, and drawing armies all 
over his slate, the President called our fellows together, and made 
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the matter clear. He said it was plain that when Old Cheeseman 
came on the appointed day, his first revenge would be to impeach 
the Society, and have it flogged all round. After witnessing with 
joy the torture of his enemies, and gloating over the cries which 
agony would extort from them, the probability was that he would 
invite the Reverend, on pretence of conversation, into a private 
room—say the parlour into which Parents were shown, where the 
two great globes were which were never used—and would there 
reproach him with the various frauds and oppressions he had 
endured at his hands. At the close of his observations he would 
make a signal to a Prizefighter concealed in the passage, who w^ould 
then appear and pitch into the Reverend, till he was left insensible. 
Old Cheeseman would then make Jane a present of from five to 
ten pounds, and would leave the establishment in fiendish triumph. 

The President explained that against the parlour part, or the Jane 
part, of these arrangements he had nothing to say; but, on the part 
of the Society, he counselled deadly resistance. With this view he 
recommended that all available desks should be filled with stones, 
and that the first word of the complaint should be the signal to 
every fellow to let fly at Old Cheeseman. The bold advice put the 
Society in better spirits, and was unanimously taken. A post about 
Old Cheeseman’s size was put up in the playground, and all our 
fellows practised at it till it was dinted all over. 

When the day came, and Places were called, every fellow sat 
down in a tremble. There had been much discussing and disputing 
as to how Old Cheeseman would come; but it was the general 
opinion that he would appear in a sort of triumphal car drawn by 
four horses, with two livery servants in front, and the Prizefighter in 
disguise up behind. So, all our fellows sat listening for the sound 
of wheels. But no wheels were heard, for Old Cheeseman walked 
after all, and came into the school without any preparation. Pretty 
much as he used to be, only dressed in black. 

‘ Gentlemen,’ said the Reverend, presenting him, * our so long 
respected friend and fellow-pilgrim in the pleasant plains of know¬ 
ledge, is desirous to offer a word or two. Attention, gentlemen, 
one and all! ’ 

Every fellow stole his hand into his desk and looked at the 
President. The President was all ready, and taking aim at Old 
Cheeseman with his eyes. 

What did Old Cheeseman then, but walk up to his old desk, 
look round him with a queer smile as if there was a tear in his 
eye, and begin in a quavering, mild voice, ‘ My dear companions 
and old friends ! ’ 

Every fellow’s hand came out of his desk, and the President 
suddenly began to cry. 

‘ My dear companions and old friends,’ said Old Cheeseman, 
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‘you have heard of my good fortune. I have passed so many 
years under this roof—my entire life so far, I may say—that I 
hope you have been glad to hear of it for my sake. I could never 
enjoy it without exchanging congratulations with you. If we have 
ever misunderstood one another at all, pray, my dear boys, let us 
forgive and forget. I have a great tenderness for you, and I am 
sure you- return it. I want in the fulness of a grateful heart to 
shake hands with you every one. I have come back to do it, if 
you please, my dear boys.' 

Since the President had begun to cry, several other fellows had 
broken out here and there: but now, when Old Cheeseman began 
with him as first boy, laid his left hand affectionately on his shoulder 
and gave him his right; and when the President said ‘Indeed, I 
don’t deserve it, sir; upon my honour I don’t; ’ there was sobbing 
and crying all over the school. Every other fellow said he didn’t 
deserve it, much in the same way; but Old Cheeseman, not minding 
that a bit, went cheerfully round to every boy, and wound up with 
every master—^finishing off the Reverend last. 

Then a snivelling little chap in a corner, who was always under 
some punishment or other, set up a shrill cry of ‘ Success to Old * 
Cheeseman! Hooray! ’ The Reverend glared upon him, and 
said, ^ Mr. Cheeseman, sir.’ But, Old Cheeseman protesting that 
he liked his old name a great deal better than his new one, all our 
fellows took up the cry; and, for I don’t know how many minutes, 
there was such a thundering of feet and hands, and such a roaring 
of Old Cheeseman, as never was heard. 

After that, there was a spread in the dining-room of the most 
magnificent kind. Fowls, tongues, preserves, fruits, confectionaries, 
jellies, neguses, barley-sugar temples, trifles, crackers—eat all you 
can and pocket what you like—^all at Old Cheeseman’s expense. 
After that, speeches, whole holiday, double and treble sets of all 
manners of things for all manners of games, donkeys, pony-chaises 
and drive yourself, dinner for all the masters at the Seven Bells 
(twenty pounds a-head our fellows estimated it at), an annual 
hoUday and feast fixed for that day every year, and another on 
Old Cheeseman’s birthday—Reverend bound down before the 
fellows to allow it, so that he could never back out—all at Old 
Cheeseman’s expense. 

And didn’t our fellows go down in a body and cheer outside the 
Seven Bells ? O no! 

But there’s something else besides. Don’t look at the next 
story-teller, for there’s more yet Next day, it was resolved that 
the Society should make it up with Jane, and then be dissolved. 
What do you think of Jane being gone, though ! ‘ What ? Gone 

for ever?’ said our fellows, with long faces. ‘Yes, to be sure,’ 
was all the answer they could get None of the people about the 
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house would say anything more. At lengthi the irst hoy tool 
upon himself to ask the Reverend whether our old friend Jane 
really gone? The Reverend (he has got a daiigliler at home*-- 
tum-up nose,’and red) replied severely, *Yes, sir, Miss Pitt 
gone/ The idea of calling Jane, Miss Pitt I Some sakl siir lijrf 
been sent away in disgrace for taking money from Old Oheesrmaii; 
others said she had gone into Old Cheesemarfs servic:e at a rise irf 
ten pounds a year. All that our fellows knew, i^vas, slic was goiir. 

It was two or three months afterwards, when, one aftornemn* aii 
open carriage stopped at the cricket held, Just outside hoiinils, willi 
a lady and gentleman in it, who looked at the game a long tiin«‘ 
and stood up to see it played. Nobody thought much alnujl tlitmi, 
until the same little snivelling chap came in, against all nilcs, froiti 
the post where he was Scout, and said, * If s Jane I ^ Both Elcvciifi 
forgot the game directly, and ran crowding round the rarriagr. 
It was Jane! In such a bonnet I And if youll believe me, Jane 
was married to Old Cheeseman. 


It soon became quite a regular thing when our fellows were haul 
at It in the^playground, to see a carriage at the low |.mrt of the w*ail 
where It joms the high part, and a lady and gentleman standing «{i 
m It, lookmg over. The gentleman was always Old Chcesenmii, 
ana the lady was always Jane. 

The first time I ever saw them, I saw them in that way. ThiTt; 
had been a good many changes among our fellows then, and it had 
turned out that Bob Tarter’s father wasn’t worth Millions! ile 
wasnt worth anything. Bob had gone for a soldier, and < »i.i 
Cheeseman had purchased his discharge. But that’.s not tlx- 

carnage. The carnage stopped, and all our fellows stot.iied as 
soon as it was seen. 


‘So you have never sent me to Coventry « 

^ghing, as our fellows swarmed up the wall to 
with her. ‘ Are you never going to do it ? ’ 

‘Never! never! never! ’ on all sides. 

now ‘••ourse I do 

hereoodwav and with her face though, and with 

—vfth alS ^ her—and at him too 

ThA.v c ° clustering so joyfully about them. 

might L weU ^ ^ thought I 

tS a?the rest dM ? ® hands\-ith 

were and was ouitp iq fa "Ihite as glad to see them as the rest 

Cheeseman, ‘to the holidays. 

cri^^He 8°°d many voices 

and rather low I waLboutTri^^JiSyoS!'' 
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the 


ly time. He had better come to us.' 

I went to their delightful house, and was as happv as I rnuld 
po.ss.bly he. They understand how to rond.ict tlu rmdVr.s k 

cto. Ilhen they talc a bnv to ilie fur 

take him. They lion't go in after it'.s ligun, or« ome out 

ticforc il s oircr* I ht*y ki'iow tiiiw tn hrifitf ^ hfiy i’ t 

at their own ! Though he is very little .as v.-t, what a Lt‘it.il hw 

C^OCCStiOlSlOj, IS ^ C.*llCC«»<*1111111,, 

So, now 1 have told you all I know .d.out Dhi ChecM nn-i a,„i 

Its not much after all, I am afraid. Is it? ^ 




nobody’s story 




He lived on the bank of a mighty river, broad and deep, which was 
always silently rolling on to a vast undiscovered ocean. It had 
rolled^ on, ever since the world began. It had changed its course 
sometimes, and turned into new channels, leaving its old ways dry 
and barren; but it had ever been upon the flow, and ever was to 
flow until Time should be no more. Against its strong, unfathom¬ 
able stream,^ nothing made head. ^ No living creature, no flower, no 
leaf, no particle of animate or inanimate existence, ever strayed back 
from the undiscovered ocean. The tide of the river set resistlessly 
towards it; and the tide never stopped, any more than the earth 
stops in its circling round the sun. 

He lived in a busy place, and he worked very hard to live. He 
had no hope of ever being rich enough to live a month without hard 
work, but he was quite content, God knows, to labour with a cheer¬ 
ful will. He was one of an immense family, all of whose sons and 
daughters gained their daily bread by daily work, prolonged from 
their rising up betimes until their lying down at night. Beyond this 
destiny he had no prospect, and he sought none. 

^ There was over-much drumming, trumpeting, and speech-making, 
in the neighbourhood where he dwelt; but he had nothing to do 
with that. Such clash and uproar came from the Bigwig family, at 
the unaccountable proceedings of which race, he marvelled much. 
They set up the strangest statues, in iron, marble, bronze, and brass, 
before his door; and darkened his house with the legs and tails of 
uncouth images of horses. He wondered what it all meant, smiled 
in a rough good-humoured way he had, and kept at his hard work 

The Bigwig family (composed of all the stLliest people there¬ 
abouts, and all the noisiest) had undertaken to save him the trouble 
of thinking for himself, and to manage him and his affairs. ‘ Why 
truly,' said he, ‘ I have little time upon my hands; and if you will be 
so good as to take care of me, in return for the money I pay over ’— 
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for the Bigwig family were not above his money—‘ I shall be relieved 
and much obliged, considering that you know best/ Hence the 
drumming, trumpeting, and speech-making, and the ugly images of 
horses which he was expected to fall down and worship- 

‘ I don’t understand all this,’ said he, rubbing his furrowed brow 
confusedly. ^ But it has a meaning, maybe, if I could find it out’ 

‘ It means,’ returned the Bigwig family, suspecting something of 
what he said, ‘ honour and glory in the highest, to the highest merit.’ 

^ Oh ! ’ said he. And he was glad to hear that. 

But, when he looked among the images in iron, marble, bronze, 
and brass, he failed to find a rather meritorious countryman of his, 
once the son of a Warwickshire wool-dealer, or any single country¬ 
man whomsoever of that kind. He could find none of the men 
whose knowledge^ had rescued him and his children from terrific 
and disfiguring disease, whose boldness had raised his forefathers 
from the condition of serfs, whose wise fancy had opened a new and 
high existence to the humblest, whose skill had filled the working 
man’s world with accumulated wonders. Whereas, he did find 

others whom he knew no good of, and even others whom he knew 
much ill of. 

‘ Humph ! ’ said he. ‘ I don’t quite understand it.’ 

^ So, he went home, and sat down by his fireside to get it out of 
his mind. 


Now, his fireside was a bare one, all hemmed in by blackened 
streets; but it was a prccious place to him. The hands of his wife 
were hardened with toil, and she was old before her time; but she 
was dear to him. His children, stunted in their growth, bore traces 
of unwholesome nurture; but they had beauty in his sight. Above 
all other things, it was an earnest desire of this man’s soul that his 
children should be taught. ‘ If I am sometimes misled,’ said he, 
for want of knowledge, at least let them know better, and avoid 
my mistakes. If it is hard to me to reap the harvest of pleasure 
and. instruction that is stored in books, let it be easier to them.’ 

But, the Bigwig family broke out into violent family quarrels 
concemmg what it was lawful to teach to this man’s children. Some 
of the family insisted on such a thing being primary and indis¬ 
pensable above all other things; and others of the family insisted 
on such another thing being primary and indispensable above all 
other things; and the Bigwig family, rent into factions, wrote 
pam^lets, held convocations, delivered charges, orations, and all 
varieties of discourses; impounded one another in courts Lay and 
courts Ecclesiastical; threw dirt, exchanged pummelings, and fell 
together by the ears in unintelligible animosity. Meanwhile this 
man, in his short evening snatches at his fireside, saw the demon 
Ignorance arise there, and take his children to itself. He saw his 
daughter perverted into a heavy, slatternly drudge; he saw his son 
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go moping down the ways of low sensuality, to brutality and crime; 
he saw the dawning light of intelligence in the eyes of his babies 
so changing into cunning and suspicion, that he could have rather 
wished them idiots. 

' I don’t understand this any the better,’ said he; ‘but I think it 
cannot be right. Nay, by the clouded Heaven above me, I protest 
against this as my wrong ! ’ 

Becoming peaceable again (for his passion was usually short¬ 
lived, and his nature kind), he looked about him on his Sundays 
and holidays, and he saw how much monotony and weariness there 
was, and thence how drunkenness arose with all its train of ruin. 
Then he appealed to the Bigwig family, and said, ‘ We are a labour¬ 
ing people, and I have a glimmering suspicion in me that labouring 
people of whatever condition were made—by a higher intelligence 
than yours, as I poorly understand it—to be in need of mental 
refreshment and recreation. See what we fall into, when we rest 
without it. Come 1 Amuse me harmlessly, show me something, 
give me an escape ! ’ 

But, here the Bigwig family fell into a state of uproar absolutely 
deafening.^ When some few voices were faintly heard, proposing 
to show him the wonders of the world, the greatness of creation, 
the mighty changes of time, the workings of nature and the beauties 
of art to show him these things, that is to say, at any period of his 
life when he could look upon them—^there arose among the Bigwigs 
such roaring and raving, such pulpiting and petitioning, such 
maundering and memorialising, such name-calling and dirt-throwing, 
such a shrill wind of parliamentary questioning and feeble replying 
—where ‘ I dare not ’ waited on ‘ I would ’—that the poor fellow 
stood aghast, staring wildly around. 

Have I provoked all this,’ said he, with his hands to his affrighted 
ears, ‘ by what was meant to be an innocent request, plainly arising 
out of my familiar experience, and the common knowledge of all 
men who choose to open their eyes ? I don’t understand, and I 
am not understood. What is to come of such a state of things! ’ 

He was bending over his work, often asking himself the question, 
when the news began to spread that a pestilence had appeared 
among the labourers,^ and was slaying them by thousands. Going 
forth to look about him, he soon found this to be true. The dying 
and the^ dead were mingled in the close and tainted houses among 
which his life was passed. New poison was distilled into the always 
murky, always sickening air. The robust and the weak, old age 
and infancy, the father and the mother, all were stricken down alike. 

What means of flight had he? He remained there, where he 
was, and saw those who were dearest to him die. A kind preacher 
came to him, and would have said some prayers to soften his heart 
in his gloom, but he replied: 
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‘ 0 what avails it, missionary, to come to me, a man condenmed 
to residence in this foetid place, where every sense lieslowed upon 
me for my delight becomes a torment, and where every miniilc of 
my numbered days is new mire added to the heap under wliich 1 
lie oppressed 1 But, give me my first glimpse of Heaven, throiigli 
a little of its light and air; give me pure w^ater; lidfi me to be 
clean; lighten this heavy atmosphere and heavy life, in which our 
spirits sink, and we become the indifferent and callous creatures yciii 
too often see us; gently and kindly take the bodies of those who 
die among us, out of the small room where we grow to be so 
familiar with the awful change that even its sanctity is lost to us; 
and. Teacher, then I will hear—none know better than you, how 
willingly—of Him whose thoughts w^-ere so much with the {loor, and 
who had compassion for all human sorrow I ^ 

He was at work again, solitary and sad, wdren his Master came; 
and stood near to him dressed in black. He, also, had suffered 
heavily. His young wife, his beautiful and good young wife, was 
dead; so, too, his only child. 

‘Master, 'tis hard to bear—I know it—-but be coinfo'fled* 1 
would give you comfort, if I could.^ 

The Master thanked him from his heart, but, said he, * C> yijii 
labouring men! The calamity began among you. If you had but 
lived more healthily and decently, I should not be the widowed 
and bereft mourner that I am this day.* 

‘ Master/ returned the other, shaking his head, ‘ I have licgtm Ici 
understand a little that most calamities will come from us, as this 
one did, and that none will stop at our poor doors, until we arc 
imited with that great squabbling family yonder, to do the things 
that are right. We cannot live healthily and decently, unless they 
who undertook to manage us provide the means. We cannot tie 
mstructed unless they will teach us; we^ cannot be ratioiially 
amused^ unless they will amuse us; we cannot but have some folse 

while they set up so many of theirs in all the 
public places. The evil consequences of imperfect instruction, the 
evil consequences of pernicious neglect, the evil coiisec|iieiices of 
unnatural restraint and the denial of humanising enjoyinenis., will 
all come from us, and none of them will stop with us. lliey will 
spread far and wide. They always do; they always have done—* 
just like the pestilence. I understand so much, I think, at last/ 

But the master said again, ‘ O you labouring men ! How seldom 
do^we ever hear of you, except in connection with some iroutile I * 
Master, he replied, ‘ I am Nobody, and little likely to lie heard 
of (nor yet much wanted to be heard of, perhaps), except when 
there is some trouble. But it never begins with me, and it never 

can end with me. As sure as Death, it comes down to me, and il 
goes up from me.* 
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There was so much reason in what he said, that the Bigwig 
family, getting wind of it, and being horribly frightened by the late 
desolation, resolved to unite with him to do the things that were 
right-~at all events, so far as the said things were associated with 
the direct ^ prevention, humanly speaking, of another pestilence. 
But, as their fear wore off, which it soon began to do, they resumed 
their falling out among themselves, and did nothing. Consequently 
the scourge appeared again—low down as before—and spread 
avengingly upward as before, and carried off vast numbers of the 
iDrawlers. But not a man among them ever admitted, if in the least 
degree he ever perceived, that he had anything to do with it. 

So Nobody lived and died in the old, old, old way ; and this, in 
the main, is the whole of Nobody’s story. 

^ Had he no name, you ask ? Perhaps it was Legion. It matters 
little what his name was. Let us call him Legion. 

If you were ever in the Belgian villages near the field of 
Waterloo, you will have seen, in some quiet little church, a monu¬ 
ment erected by faithful companions in arms to the memory of 
Colonel A, Major B, Captains C, D and E, Lieutenants F and G, 
Ensigns H, I and J, seven non-commissioned officers, and one 
hundred and thirty rank and file, who fell in the discharge of their 
duty on the memorable day. The story of Nobody is the story of 
the rank and file of the earth. They bear their share of the battle; 
they have their part in the victory ; they fall; they leave no name 
but in the mass.^ The march of the proudest of us, leads to the 
dusty way by which they go. O 1 Let us think of them this year 
at the Christmas fire, and not forget them when it is burnt out. 
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TRAVELLERS 

3it Ubree Chapters 


CHAPTER I 

IN THE OLD CITY OF ROCHESTER 

Strictly speaking, there were only six Poor Travellers; but, being a 
Traveller myself, though an idle one, and being withal as poor as I hope 
to be, I brought the number up to seven. This word of explanation is 
due at once, for what says the inscription over the quaint old door ? 

Richard Watts, Esq. 
by his Will, dated 22 Aug. 1579, 
founded this Charity 
for Six poor Travellers, 
who not being Rogues, or Proctors, 

May receive gratis for one Night, 

Lodging, Entertainment, 
and Fourpence each. 

It was in the ancient little city of Rochester in Kent, of all the 
good days in the year upon a Christmas-eve, that I stood reading 
this inscription over the quaint old door in question. I had been 
wandering about the neighbouring Cathedral, and had seen the 
tomb of Richard Watts, with the effigy of worthy Master Richard 
starting out of it like a ship’s figure-head; arid I had felt that I 
could do no less, as I gave the Verger his fee, than inquire the way 
to Watts’s Charity. The way being very short and very plain, I 
bad come prosperously to the inscription and the quaint old door. 
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^ Now/ said I to myself, as I looked at the knocker, ^ I know I 
am not a Proctor ; I wonder whether I am a Rogue 1' 

Upon the whole, though Conscience reproduced two or three 
pretty faces which might have had smaller attraction for a moral 
Goliath than they had had for me, who am but a Tom Thumb in 
that way, I came to the conclusion that I was not a Rogue. So, 
beginning to regard the establishment as in some sort my property, 
bequeathed to me and divers co-legatees, share and share alike, by 
the Worshipful Master Richard Watts, I stepped backward into the 
road to survey my inheritance. 

I found it to be a clean wliite house, of a staid and venerable air, 
with the quaint old door already three times mentioned (an arched 
door), choice, little, long, low lattice-windows, and a roof of three 
gables. The silent High-street of Rochester is full of gables, with 
old beams and timbers carved into strange faces. It is oddly 
garnished with a queer old clock that projects over the pavement 
out of a grave red-brick building, as if Time carried on business 
there, and hung out his sign. Sooth to say, he did an active stroke 
of work in Rochester, in the old days of the Romans, and the 
Saxons, and the Normans; and down to the times of King John, 
when the rugged castle—I will not undertake to say how many 
hundreds of years old then—was abandoned to the centuries of 
weather which have so defaced the dark apertures in its walls, that 
the ruin looks as if the rooks and daws had pecked its eyes out. 

pleased, both with my property and its situation. 
While I was yet surveying it with growing content, I espied, at one 
of the upper lattices which stood open, a decent body, of a whole¬ 
some matronly appearance, whose eyes I caught inquiringly addressed 
to mine. They said so plainly, ‘ Do you wish to see the house ? ’ 
that I answered aloud, ‘ Yes, if you please.' And within a minute 

t e old door opened, and I bent my hea.d, nnd went down two 
steps into the entry. 

‘ This,’ said the matronly presence, ushering me into a low room 
on the right, ‘is where the Travellers sit by the fire, and cook what 
bits of suppers they buy vidth their fourpences.’ 

‘ O! Then they have no Entertainment ? ’ said I. For the 
inscription over the outer door was still running in my head, and I 

was mentally repeating, in a kind of tune, ‘ Lodging, entertainment, 
and fourpence each.’ ’ 


a 


‘ They have a fire provided for ’em,’ returned the matron,—a 
mighty civil person, not, as I could make out, overpaid: ‘ and these 
cooking utensils. And this what’s painted on a board is the rules 
for their behaviour. They have their fourpences when they get 

® way,—for I don’t admit ’em 

rSr first,-and sometimes one buys 

a rasher of bacon, and another a herring, and another a pound of 
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potatoes, or what not. Sometimes two or three of 'em will chili 
their fourpences together, and make a supiier that wav. Rut not 
much of anything is to be got for fourpence. at present; when pro 
visions is so dear.’ 

1 rue indeed, I remark®!. I had been looking about the rooii', 
admiring its snug fir&side at the upjwr end, its glimpse of the stre. t 
through the low mullioncd window, and its beams overhead. ‘ It is 
very comfortable,' said I. 

' "‘-coinvenient,’ observed the matronly presence. 


I liked to hear her .say .so ; for it showed a commcndahle ansieiv 
to execute in no nij^.irdly spirit the int.-ntions of Ma.sier Richard 
W atts. But the room was really .so well adapted to its purpose that 
I protested, rjuitc enthusiastically% against her dis|>aragenient 
‘ Nay, ma’am,’ said I, ‘ I am sure it is w.irm in winter and c<x)l in 
summer. It has a look of homely w*elcome ami soiithing rest It has 
remarkably co.sy fireside, the very blink of which, glenmim-out into 
« street upon a winter night, is enough to warm all K.rhestcr.s 
*,.^rt. And as to the convenience of the six I’lKir Travellers —' 

‘ I don’t mean them,’ returned the pr^-senn*. ‘ I .sm-ak of its 
being an iil-conwenience to myself and my daughter, having no 
other room to .sit in of a night.’ 

This WMS true enough, but there was another qH.Tiint room of 
corresponding dimensions on the op|>ositc side of the entry: so I 
stepped across to if, through the oticn doors of both rooms, and 
asked what this chamber was for. 

4 'T' " ' 


5 , returned the presence, ‘ is the Board Room. Where the 

ifieel when iliey come hcrcL*' 

me see, I had counted frotn the strecl six lit’iwr winflows 
besides these cui the gmiiubstory, ^Making a frrplexed ralnilatirm in 
my mmd, I rejoined* 'Then the six Ftnir ITivrllrrs siren iiUHtiirs?' 
My new friend slKNuk her head. ‘They sirep; she aiiswerril, in 
little outer galleries at thi* hark, wlien^ thrir beds has ahvavs 
been, e^er since the Charity was foiiiithtL It bring so vert Tib 
conwenki^ to me as things is at presiaii, the genlleinen are eoiiig 
to take off a bii^ of the liark yard, and iiiiile a slifi of a focMii for 
em there, to sit in before ihty go lo bed/ 

And then the six Poor i ravcllers,* salci I, * will lie cnlircly oiji 
of the house* ? ’’ 

Entirely out of the house/ assented the prrsiiirr, coitifiirtalilf 
smoothing her Imnds. HVhirh is consiclcreci mui:h iiriicr for itli 
parlies, and much more conwenieiit/ 

wifil»y the emphasis 
with which the efhgy of Master Rich.ird \Vatt.s was bursting out 

of his tomb j but I licgan to think, now, th.it it might be expect®! 
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Howbeit, I kept my thoughts to myself, and accompanied the 
presence to the little galleries at the back. I found them on a 
tiny scale, like the galleries in old inn-yards; and they were very 
clean. While I was looking at them, the matron gave me to under¬ 
stand that the prescribed number of Poor Travellers were forth¬ 
coming every night from year’s end to year’s end; and that the 
beds were always occupied. My questions upon this, and her 
replies, brought us back to the Board Room so essential to the 
dignity of ‘the gentlemen,’ where she showed me the printed 
accounts of the Charity hanging up by the window. From them 
I gathered that the greater part of the property bequeathed by the 
Worshipful Master Richard Wyatts for the maintenance of this 
foundation was, at the period of his death, mere marshland; but 
that, in course of time, it had been reclaimed and built upon and 
was very considerably increased in value. I found, too, that 4 out 
a thirtieth part of the annual revenue was now expended on the 
purposes commemorated in the inscription over the door • the rest 
being handsomely laid out in Chancery, law expenses, collectorship 
receivership, poundage, and other appendages of management 
highly complimentary to the importance of the six Poor Travellers 
In short, I made the not entirely new discovery that it may be 

England, as of the 

B >»»? 

bei^Tto^ww?'?; *at the blankness of my face 


‘ Well! ’ she returned dubiously, ‘ no ' ’ 
‘ Not to-night, for instance ! ’ said I 


more positively, ‘ no. Nobody ever asked 
to see them, and nobody ever did see them.’ ^ ^ ^ 

^ j T baulked in a design when I am set unon i> T 

urged to the good lady that this was Christmas eve ■ fhot- ru • ^ 

comes but once a year—which ^ i that Christmas 

begins to stay with us ’the whole year rounVwi when it 

Wassailthat L voice^orS^h^t 

declaring my ability to make hot Wassail • ihaf-^f ™ 

to hold the feast, I should be found Sor’mSit 1 Pe™itted 

and good hours; in a word that I co^^H ^ reason, sobnety, 

and had been even knZn afa ninSc t myself, 

I was decorated with no badae or mp/t°i others so, although 

Orator, Apostle, Saint or Shet o? ^ 

In the end I prevailed’, to my great • /^^^^“^^^tion whatever. 

o’clock that night a Turkevand a nJcI" r n ^ttled that at nine 
g a luriceyand a piece of Roast Beef should smoke 
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upon the board; and that I, faint and unworthy minister for once 
of Master Richard Watts, should preside as the Christmas-supper 
host of the six Poor Travellers. 

I went back to -my inn to give the necessary directions for the 
Turkey and Roast Beef, and, during the remainder of the day, could 
settle to nothing for thinking of the Poor Travellers. When the 
wind blew hard against the windows,—it was a cold day, with dark 
gusts of sleet alternating with periods of wild brightness, as if the 
year were dying fitfully,—I pictured them advancing towards their 
resting-place along various cold roads, and felt delighted to think 
how little they foresaw the supper that awaited them. I painted 
their portraits in my mind, and indulged in little heightening 
touches. I made them footsore; I made them weary; I made 
them carry packs and bundles; I made them stop by finger-posts 
and milestones, leaning on their bent sticks, and looking wistfully 
at what was written there; I made them lose their way; and filled 
their five wits with apprehensions of lying out all night, and being 
frozen to death. I took up my hat, and went out, climbed to the 
top of the Old Castle, and looked over the windy hills that slope 
down to the Medway, almost believing that I could descry some 
of my Travellers in the distance. After it fell dark, and the 
Cathedral bell was heard in the invisible steeple—quite a bower of 
frosty rime when I had last seen it—striking five, six, seven, I 
became so full of my Travellers that I could eat no dinner, and felt 
constrained to watch them still in the red coals of my fire. They 
were all arrived by this time, I thought, had got their tickets, and 
were gone in.—^There my pleasure was dashed by the reflection that 
probably some Travellers had come too late and were shut out. 

After the Cathedral bell had strack eight, I could smell a delicious 
savour of Turkey and Roast Beef rising to the window of my 
adjoining bedroom, which looked down into the inn-yard just where 
the lights of the kitchen reddened a massive fragment of the Castle 
Wall. It was high time to make the Wassail now; therefore I had 
up the materials (which, together with their proportions and combi¬ 
nations, I must decline to impart, as the only secret of my own I 
was ever known to keep), and made a glorious jorum. Not in a 
bowl; for a bowl anywhere but on a shelf is a low superstition, - 
fraught with cooling and slopping; but in a brown earthenware 
pitcher, tenderly suffocated, when full, with a coarse cloth. It 
being now upon the stroke of nine, I set out for Watts’s Charity, 
carrying my brown beauty in my arms. I would trust Ben, the 
waiter, with untold gold; but there are strings in the human heart 
which must never be sounded by another, and drinks that I make 
myself are those strings in mine. 

The Travellers were all assembled, the cloth was laid, and Ben 
had brought a great billet of wood, and had laid it artfully on the 
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top of the fire, so thzt a touch or two of the piker tfier 
should make a roaring blaze. Having deposited iny bitiwii licMiily 
in a red nook ^of the hearth, inside the fender, where she sonii 
began to sing hke an ethereal cricket, diffusing llic same tiriir 
odours as of ripe vineyards, spice forests, and orange groves* - I 
say, having stationed my beauty in a place of security and 
ment, I introduced myself to my guests by shaking hands all roiinif* 
and giving them a hearty welcome. 

I found the party to be thus composecL Firstly, niy^cIC 
Secondly, a very decent man indeed, with his right arni In a sling* 
who had a certain clean, agreeable smell of wocKi alioiit him, fr^m 
which I judged him to have something to do with shiiiliiiildiiic. 
Thirdly, a little^ sailor-boy, a mere child, with a profusion of rirli 

womanly-looking eyes*' Fiiiirlhlyi a 
shabby-genteel personage in a threadbare black suit, aiic! apaircfillv 
m very bad circumstances, with a dry, suspicions look; the alisrnt 
Duttons on his waistcoat eked out with red tarn?; and a biiiKlIc of 
extraordimrily tattered papers sticking out of an inner lirea^l* 
pocket. Fifthly, a foreigner by birth, but an Englishman in mmxh, 
who carried his pipe in the band of his hat, and lost no time ifi 

simple, engaging w^ay, that he was a waldi- 
m^er from Geneva, and travelled all about the Continent, inosllf 

Skthlv a liiSrini "" a watch or so, now and then, 

voun? wLT? k"'’ who had been very pretty and was still very 

fortufe ^aid wrecked iti some great mis'- 

solS’ Seve^hTv was remarkably timid, seared, artd 

bcyUi, b«. now*^ almost ofcSe^Bo* 

Cm that*"™ cS '‘f'* '•™> •■'“'1 “'I'” pmscnlly 

Si seuta StSlS ™ ■" hi 

f'lbti* mentioned in the order in which they sat at 

noUonff m r Presence faced me. L were 

in the ffllowing procession 

Myself with the pitcher. 

T • -r. Beer. 

Inattentive Boy with hot plates. Inattentive Boy with hot plates 

THE TURKEY. ‘ 

emale carrying to^be heated on the siiot. 

Man with T„y ™ oontoni'ne VesMablos and .s„„d„„. 

volunteer Hostler from Hotel, grinning, 

And rendenng no assistance. 
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As we passed along the High-street, comet-like, we left a long 
tail of fragrance behind us which caused the public to stop, sniffing 
in wonder. We had previously left at the corner of the inn-yard a 
wall-eyed young man connected with the Fly department, and well 
accustomed to the sound of a railway whistle which Ben always 
carries in his pocket, whose instructions were, so soon as he should 
hear the whistle blown, to dash into the kitchen, seize the hot plum¬ 
pudding and mince-pies, and speed with them to Watts's Charity, 
where they would be received (he was further instructed) by the 
sauce-female, who would be provided with brandy in a blue state of 
combustion. 

All these arrangements were executed in the most exact and 
punctual manner. I never saw a finer turkey, finer beef, or greater 
prodigality of sauce and gravy j and my Travellers did wonderful 
justice to everything set before them. It made my heart rejoice to 
observe how their wind and frost hardened faces softened in the 
clatter of plates and knives and forks, and mellowed in the fire and 
supper heat. While their hats and caps and wrappers, hanging up, 
a few small bundles on the ground in a corner, and in another 
corner three or four old walking-sticks, worn down at the end to 
mere fringe, linked this snug interior with the bleak outside in a 
golden chain. 

When supper was done, and my brown beauty had been elevated 
on the table, there was a general requisition to me to ‘take the 
corner;' which suggested to me comfortably enough how much 
my friends here made of a fire,—for when had I ever thought so 
highly of the corner, since the days when I connected it with Jack 
Horner ? However, as I declined, Ben, whose touch on all cor>- 
vivial instruments is perfect, drew the table apart, and instructing 
my Travellers to open right and left on either side of me, and form 
round the fire, closed up the centre with myself and my chair, and 
preserved the order we had kept at table. He had already, in a 
tranquil manner, boxed the ears of the inattentive boys until they 
had been by imperceptible degrees boxed out of the room; and he 
now rapidly skirmished the sauce-female into the High-street, dis¬ 
appeared, and softly closed the door. 

This was the time for bringing the poker to bear on the billet of 
wood. I tapped it three times, like an enchanted talisman, and a 
brilliant host of merry-makers burst out of it, and sported off by the 
chimney,—rushing up the middle in a fiery country dance, and 
never coming down again. Meanwhile, by their sparkling light, 
which threw our lamp into the shade, I filled the glasses, and gave 
my Travellers, Christmas 1—Christmas-eve, my friends, when the 
shepherds, who were Poor Travellers, too, in their way, heard the 
Angels sing, ‘ On earth, peace. Good-will towards men !' 

I don't know who was the first among us to think that we ought 
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to take hands as we sat, in deference to the toast, or whether any¬ 
one of us anticipated the others, but at any rate we all did it. We 
then drank to the memory of the good Master Richard Watts. And 
I wish his Ghost may never have had worse usage under that roof 
than it had from us. 

It was the witching time for Story-telling. ‘Our whole life, 
Travellers,’ said I, ‘ is a story more or less intelligible,—^generally 
less; but we shall read it by a clearer light when it is ended. I, 
for one, am so divided this night between fact and fiction, that I 
scarce know which is which. Shall I beguile the time by telling 
you a story as we sit here ? ’ 

They all answered, yes. I had little to tell them, but I was 
bound by my own proposal. Therefore, after looking for awhile at 
the spiral column of smoke wreathing up from my brown beauty, 
through which I could have almost sworn I saw the effigy of Master 
Richard Watts less startled than usual, I fired away. 


CHAPTER II 

THE STORY OF RICHARD DOUBLEDICK 

In the year one thousand seven hundred and ninety-nine, a relative 
of mine came limping down, on foot, to this town of Chatham. I 
call it this town, because if anybody present knows to a nicety 
where Rochester ends and Chatham begins, it is more than I do. 
He was a poor traveller, with not a farthing in his pocket. He sat 
by the fire in this very room, and he slept one night in a bed that 
will be occupied to-night by some one here. 

My relative came down to Chatham to enlist in a cavalry regi¬ 
ment, if a cavalry regiment would have him; if not, to take King 
George's shilling from any corporal or sergeant who would put a 
bunch of ribbons in his hat. His object was to get shot; but he 
thought he might as well ride to death as be at the trouble of 
walking. 

My relative’s Christian name was Richard, but he was better 
known as Dick. He dropped his own surname on the road down, 
and took up that of Doubledick, He was passed as Richard 
Doubledick; age, twenty-two; height, five foot ten; native place, 
Exmouth, which he had never been near in his life. There was no 
cavalry in Chatham when he limped over the bridge here with half 
a shoe to his dusty feet, so he enlisted into a regiment of the line, 
and was glad to get drunk and forget all about it. 

You are to know that this relative of mine had gone wrong, and 






PRIVATE RICHARD DOUBLEDICK |i 

loved better than she—or nerharx; pttav, t^T v v 

eril io„, h. had g.™ ter SSS si;® tlsSv' ?“A? 

I Will never marry another man. I will W swS’ 

cTT a?r“ 

deteitioi^to b?Sot‘"“ » 

baScS Inth^ltfT ‘If '^ecldess soldier in Chatham 

Darram, in the year one thousand seven hundred and nmptv DinA 

.i* ”fS5 

const^ll S ' f v°“ l^e> and was 

.fi P““^“ient. It became clear to the whole barracks 

th^ Private Richard Doubledick would very soon be floaged 

^A^r ° of Richard Doubledick’s company wfs a’young 

gentleman not above five years his senior, whose eyes had an ex- 

ve^Tm“v^ Private Richard Doubledick in a 

very lemarkable way They were bright, handsome, dark eyes,— 
what are called laughing eyes generally, and, when serious, rather 
steady than severe,—but they were the only eyes now left in his 
narrowed world that Private Richard Doubledick could not stand. 
Uiiabashed by evil report and punishment, defiant of everything else 
and everybody else, he had but to know that those eyes looked at 
him for a moment, and he felt ashamed. He could not so much as 
salute Captain Taunton in the street like any other officer. He 
was reproached and confused,—troubled by the mere possibility of 
the captain s looking at him. In his worst moments, he would 
rather turn back, and go any distance out of his way, than encounter 
those two handsome, dark, bright eyes. 

■ One day, when Private Richard Doubledick came out of the 
Black hole, where he had been passing the last eight-and-forty hours, 
and in which retreat he spent a good deal of his time, he was ordered 
to betake himself to Captain Taunton’s quarters. In the stale and 
squalid state of a man just out of the Black hole, he had less fancy 
than ever for being seen by the Captain j but he was not so mad 
yet as to_ disobey orders, and consequently went up to the terrace 
overlooking the parade-ground, where the officers’ quarters were j 
twisting and breaking in his hands, as he went along, a bit of the 
straw that had formed the decorative furniture of the Black hole. 

‘ Come in ! ’ cried the Captain, when he knocked with his 
knuckles at the door. Private Richard Doubledick pulled off his 
cap, took a stride forward, and felt very conscious that he stood in 
the light of the dark, bright eyes. 

There was a silent pause. Private Richard Doubledick had put 
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a little longer, and you know what must happen. / know even 
better than you can imagine, that, after that has happened, you are 
lost. No man who could shed those tears could bear those marks.^ 

‘ I fully believe it, sir,’ in a low, shivering voice said Private 
Richard Doubledick. 

‘ But a man in any station can do his duty/ said the young 
Captain, ‘ and, in doing it, can earn his own respect, even if his 
case should be so very unfortunate and so very rare that he can 
earn no other man’s. A common soldier, poor brute though you 
called him just now, has this advantage in the stormy times we 
live in, that he always does his duty before a host of sympathising 
witnesses. Do you doubt that he may so do it as to be extolled 
through a whole regiment, through a whole army, through a whole 
country ? Turn while you may yet retrieve the past, and try.’ 

‘ I will! I ask for only one witness, sir,’ cried Richard, with a 
bursting heart. 

‘ I understand you. I will be a watchful and a faithful one.’ 

I have heard from Private Richard Doubledick’s own lips, that 
he dropped down upon his knee, kissed that officer’s hand, arose, 
and went out of the light of the dark, bright eyes, an altered man. 

In that year, one diousand seven hundred and ninety-nine, the 
French were in Egypt, in Italy, in Germany, where not ? Napoleon 
Bonaparte had likewise begun to stir against us in India, and most 
men could read the signs of the great troubles that were coming on. 
In the very next year, when we formed an alliance with Austria 
against him, Captain Taunton’s regiment was on service in India. 
And there was not a finer non-commissioned officer in it,—no, nor 
in the whole line—than Corporal Richard Doubledick. 

In eighteen hundred and one, the Indian army were on the coast 
of Egypt. Next year was the year of the proclamation of the short 
peace, and they were recalled. It had then become well known to 
thousands of men, that wherever Captain Taunton, with the dark, 
bright eyes, led, there, close to him, ever at his side, firm as a rock, 
true as the sun, and brave as Mars, would be certain to be found, 
while life beat in their hearts, that famous soldier, Sergeant Richard 
Doubledick. 

Eighteen hundred and five, besides being the great year of 
Trafalgar, was a year of hard fighting in India. That year saw 
such wonders done by a Sergeant-Major, who cut his way single- 
handed through a solid mass of men, recovered the colours of his 
regiment, which had been seized from the hand of a poor boy shot 
through the heart, and rescued his wounded Captain, who was 
down,, and in a very jungle of horses’ hoofs and sabres,—saw such 
wonders done, I say, by this brave Sergeant-Major, that he was 
specially made the bearer of the colours he had won; and Ensign 
Richard Doubledi^k had risen from the ranks. 
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Sorely cut up iu every batlle, but always reinforced by the 
!)ravest of men,-—for the fame of following the ole! colours, shot 
through and through, which Ensign Richard Doubledick had saved, 
inspired all breasts,—this regiment foiiglrt its way through the 
Peninsular war, up to the investment of Badajos in eighteen hiincirtHl 
and twelve. Again and again it had lieen cheered through the 
British ranks until the tears had sprang into men’s eyes at the mere 
hearing of the mighty British voice, so exultant in their valour; and 
there was not a drummer-boy but knew the legend, that wherever 
the two friends, Major Taunton, with the dark, bright eyes, and 
Ensign .Richard Doubledick, who was devoted to him, were seen 
to go, there the boldest spirits in the English army became wild 
to follow. 

One day, at Badajos,—-not in the great storming, but in r€i>elling 
a hot sally of the besieged upon our men at work in the trenches, 
who had given way,—the two officers found themselves hurrying 
forward, face to face, against a party of B'rench infantry, who made 
a stand. There was an officer at their head, encouraging his men, 
—a courageous, handsome, gallant officer of five-aiid-thirty, whom 
Doubledick saw hurriedly, almost momentarily, but saw well He 
|)articularly noticed this officer waving his sw^ord, and rallying his 
men with an eager and excited cry, when they fired in obedience 
to his gesture, and Major Taunton dropped. 

It was over in ten minutes more, and Doubledick returned to 
the spot where he had laid the best friend man ever had on a coat 
spread upon the wet clay. Major Taunton’s uniform was opened 
at the breast, and on his shirt were three little spots of blood. 

‘ Dear Doubledick,’ said he, * I am dying.’ 

* For the love of Heaven, no 1 ’ exclaimed the other, kneeling 
down beside him, and passing his arm round his neck to raise his 
head. ^ Taunton ! My preserver, my guardian angel, my witness! 
Dearest, truest, kindest of human beings 1 Taunton ! For God’s 
sake! ’ 

The bright, dark eyes—so very, very dark now, in the pale face 
—smiled upon him; and the hand he had kissed thirteen years ago 
laid itself fondly on his breast. 

‘ Write to my mother. You will see Home again. Tell her how 
we became friends. It will comfort her, as it comforts me.’ 

He spoke no more, but faintly signed for a moment towards his 
hair as it fluttered in the wind. The Ensign understood him. He 
smiled again when he saw that, and, gently turning his face over on 
the supporting arm as if for rest, died, with his hand upon the breast 
in which he had revived a soul 

No dry eye looked on Ensign Richard Doubledick that melancholy 
day. He buried his friend on the field, and became a lone, bereaved 
man. Beyond his duty he appeared to have but two remaining 
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cares in life,—one, to preserve the little packet of hair he was to 
give to Taunton’s mother; the other, to encounter that French 
officer who had rallied the men under whose fire Taunton fell. A 
new legend now began to circulate among our troops; and it was, 
that when he and the French officer came face to face once more, 
there would be weeping in France. 

The war went on—and through it went the exact picture of the 
French officer on the one side, and the bodily reality upon the other 
—until the Battle of Toulouse was fought. In the returns sent 
home appeared these words : ‘ Severely wounded, but not danger¬ 
ously, Lieutenant Richard Doubledick.’ 

At Midsummer-time, in the year eighteen hundred and fourteen. 
Lieutenant Richard Doubledick, now a browned soldier, seven-and- 
thirty years of age, came home to England invalided. He brought 
the hair with him, near his heart. Many a French officer had he 
seen since that day; many a dreadful night, in searching with men 
and lanterns for his wounded, had he relieved French officers lying 
disabled; but the mental picture and the reality had never come 
together. 

Though he was weak and suffered pain, he lost not an hour in 
getting down to Frome in Somersetshire, where Taunton’s mother 
lived. In the sweet, compassionate words that naturally present 
themselves to the mind to-night, ‘ he was the only son of his mother, 
and she was a widow.’ 

It was a Sunday evening, and the lady sat at her quiet garden- 
window, reading the Bible; reading to herself, in a trembling voice, 
that very passage in it, as I have heard him tell. He heard the 
words : ‘ Young man, I say unto thee, arise ! ’ 

He had to pass the window; and the bright, dark eyes of his 
debased time seemed to look at him. Her heart told her who he 
was ; she came to the door quickly, and fell upon his neck. 

‘ He saved me from ruin, made me a human creature, won me 
from infamy and shame. 0 , God for ever bless him! As He will, 
He will 1 ’ 

‘ He will! ’ the lady answered. ‘ I know he is in Heaven ! ’ 
Then she piteously cried, ‘But 0 , my darling boy, my darling 
boy ! ’ 

Never from the hour when Private Richard Doubledick enlisted 
at Chatham had the Private, Corporal, Sergeant, Sergeant-Major, 
Ensign, or Lieutenant breathed his right name, or the name of 
Mary Marshall, or a word of the^ story of his life, into any ear 
except his reclaimer’s. That previous scene in his existence was 
closed. He had firmly resolved that his expiation should be to live 
unknown; to disturb no more the peace that had long grown over 
his old offences; to let it be revealed, when he was dead, that he 
had striven and suffered, and had never forgotten; and then, if they 
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could forgive him and believe him—well, it would be time enough 
—^time enough ! 

But that night, remembering the words he had cherished for two 
years, ‘ Tell, her how we became friends. It will comfort her, as it 
comforts me,^ he related everything. It gradually seemed to him as 
if in his maturity he had recovered a mother; it gradually seemed 
to her as if in her bereavement she had found a son. During his 
stay in England, the quiet garden into which he had slowly and 
painfully crept, a stranger, became the boundary of his home; when 
he was able to rejoin his regiment in the spring, he left the garden, 
thinking was this indeed the first time he had ever turned his face 
towards the old colours with a woman’s blessing ! 

He followed them—so ragged, so scarred and pierced now, that 
they would scarcely hold together—to Quatre Bras and Ligny, He 
stood beside them, in an awful stillness of many men, shadowy 
through the mist and drizzle of a wet June forenoon, on the field of 
Waterloo. And down to that hour the picture in his mind of the 
French officer had never been compared with the reality. 

The famous regiment was in action early in the battle, and 
received its first check in many an eventful year, when he was seen 
to fall. But it swept on to avenge him, and left behind it no such 

feature m the world of consciousness as Lieutenant Richard 
Doubledick. 


Through pits of mire, and pools of rain; along deep ditches 
once roads, that were pounded and ploughed to pieces by artillery 
heavy waggons, tramp of men and horses, and the struggle of every 
wheeled thing that could carry wounded soldiers; jolted among 
e dying and the dead, so disfigured by blood and mud as to be 
hardly recognisable for humanity; undisturbed by the moaning of 
men and the shrieking of horses, which, newly taken from the 
peaceM jwrsuits of life, could not endure the sight of the stragglers 
lying by the wayside, never to resume their toilsome journey; dead 

hlT life ^as in it, and yet ahve,—the form that 

had been Lieutenant Richard Doubledick, with whose praises 
rang, was conveyed to Brussels. There it was tenderly 

Ihf if "k 1 “id there it lay, week after week, through 

the long, bright summer days, until the harvest, spared by war had 
npened and was gathered in. ^ ^ ’ 

« ^1“ 1^°®® “id set upon the crowded citv • 

orm^lor"^ iii°°.iiliglit nights were quiet on the plaiL' 

LieJeS A**'!*, 5.“" ^ 1^1^^ to what had been 

leutenant Richard Doubledick. Rejoicing troops marched into 

Brussels, and marched out; brothers Ld fathers, listers mothei? 

wives, ^me throngu^ thither, drew their lots of joy or agony’ 

de^ed; so many times a day the beUs rang; so LSyTmes 

tne shadows of the great buildings changed; so m^y lighrspr^| 
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up at dusk ; so many feet passed here and there upon the pave¬ 
ments ; so many hours of sleep and cooler air of night succeeded: 
indifferent to all, a marble face lay on a bed, like the face of a 
recumbent statue on the tomb of Lieutenant Richard Doubledick. 

Slowly labouring, at last, through a long, heavy dream of confused 
time and place, presenting faint glimpses of army surgeons whom 
he knew, and of faces that had been familiar to his youth,—dearest 
pd kindest among them, Mary Marshall's, with a solicitude upon 
it more like reality than anything he could discern,—Lieutenant 
Richard Doubledick came back to life. To the beautiful life of a 
calm autumn evening sunset, to the peaceful life of a fresh, quiet 
room with a large window standing open; a balcony beyond, in 
which were moving leaves and sweet-smelling flowers; beyond, 
again, the clear sky, with the sun full in his sight, pouring its golden 
radiance on his bed. 

It was so tranquil and so lovely that he thought he had passed 
into another world. And he said in a faint voice, ‘ Taunton, are 
you near me ?' 

A face bent over him. Not his, his mother’s. 

‘ I came to nurse you. We have nursed you many weeks. You 
were moved here long ago. Do you remember nothing ? ’ 

‘Nothing.’ 

The lady kissed his cheek, and held his hand, soothing him. 

‘Where is the regiment? What has happened? Let me call 
you mother. What has happened, mother ? ’ 

‘ A great victory, dear. The war is over, and the regiment was 
the bravest in the field.’ 

His eyes kindled, his lips trembled, he sobbed, and the tears ran 
down his face. He was very weak, too weak to move his hand. 

‘ Was it dark just now ? ’ he asked presently. 

‘No.’ 

‘ It was only dark to me ? Something passed away, like a black 
shadow. But as it went, and the sun —0 the blessed sun, how 
beautiful it is!—touched my face,. I thought I saw a light white 
cloud pass out at the door. Was there nothing that went out ? ’ 

She shook her head, and in a little while he fell asleep, she still 
holding his hand, and soothing him. 

From that time, he recovered. Slowly, for he had been despe¬ 
rately wounded in the head, and had been shot in the body, but 
making some little advance every day. When he had gained 
sufficient strength to converse as he lay in bed, he soon began to 
remark that Mrs. Taunton always brought him back to his own 
history. Then he recalled his preserver’s dying words, and thought, 
‘ It comforts her.’ 

One day he awoke out of a sleep, refreshed, and asked her to 
read to him. But the curtain of the bed, softening the light, which 
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she always drew back when he awoke, that she might see him from 
her table at the bedside where she sat at work, was held undrawn; 
and a woman’s voice spoke, which was not hers. 

‘ Can you bear to see a stranger? ’ it said softly. ‘ Will you like 
to see a stranger ? ’ 

‘ Stranger 1 ’ he repeated. The voice awoke old memories, before 
the days of Private Richard Doubledick. 

‘ A stranger now, but not a stranger once,’ it said in tones that 
thrilled him. ‘ Richard, dear Richard, lost through so many years, 
my name-’ 

He cried out her name, ‘ Mary,’ and she held him in her arms, 
and his head lay on her bosom. 

I am not breaking a rash vow, Richard. These are not Mary 
Marshall’s lips that speak. I have another name.’ 

She was married. 

‘ I have another name, Richard. Did you ever hear it ? ’ 

‘ Never ! ’ ' 

He looked into her face, so pensively beautiful, and wondered 
at the smile upon it through her tears. 

Think again, Richard. Are you sure you never heard my 
altered name ? ’ 

‘ Never!’ 

‘Don’t move your head to look at me, dear Richard. Let it 
lie while I tell my story. I loved a generous, noble man: 
loved him with my whole heart ; loved him for years and years : 
loved him faithfully, devotedly; loved him with no hope of re¬ 
turn ; loved him, knowing nothing of his highest qualities—not 
even knowing that he was alive. He was a brave soldier. He 
was honoured and beloved by thousands of thousands, when the 
mother of his dear friend found me, and showed me that in all his 
triumphs he had never forgotten me. He was wounded in a great 
battle. He was brought, dying, here, into Brussels. I came to 
watch and tend him, as I would have joyfully gone, with such a 
purpose, to the dreariest ends of the earth. When he knew no one 
else, he knew me. When he suffered most, he bore his sufferings 
barely murmuring, content to rest his head where yours rests now. 
When lay at the point^ of death, he married me, that he might 
call me Wife before he died. And the name, my dear love, that 
1 took on that forgotten night-- ’ 

I know it now!’ he sobbed. ‘The shadowy remembrance 
strengthens. It is come back. I thank Heaven that my mind 
IS quite restored I My Maiy, kiss me; lull this weary head to 

gratitude. His parting words were fulfilled. 

I see Home again 1 ’ 

Well! They were happy. It was a long recovery, but they 
were happy through it all. The snow had melted on the ground, 
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and the birds were singing in the leafless thickets of the early spring, 
when those three were first able to ride out together, and when 
people flocked about the open carriage to cheer and congratulate 
Captain Richard Doubledick. 

But even then it became necessary for the Captain, instead of 
returning to England, to complete his recovery in the climate of 
Southern France. They found a spot upon the Rhone, within a 
ride of the old town of Avignon, and within view of its broken 
bridge, which was all they could desire j they lived there, together, 
six months; then returned to England. Mrs. Taunton, growing 
old after three years-—though not so old as that her bright, dark 
eyes were dimmed—and remembering that her strength had been 
benefited by the change, resolved to go back for a year to those 
parts. So she went with a faithful servant, who had often carried 
her son in his arms; and she was to be rejoined and escorted 
home, at the year’s end, by Captain Richard Doubledick. 

She wrote regularly to her children (as she called them now), and 
they to her. ^ She went to the neighbourhood of Aix; and there, in 
their own chateau near the farmer’s house she rented, she grew into 
intimacy with a family belonging to that part of France. The 
intimacy began in her often meeting among the vineyards a pretty 
child, a girl with a most compassionate heart, who was never tired 
of listening to the solitary English lady’s stories of her poor son and 
the cruel wars. The family were as gentle as the child, and at 
length^ she came to know them so well that she accepted their 
invitation to pass the last month of her residence abroad under their 
roof. All this intelligence she wrote home, piecemeal as it came 
about, from time to time; and at last enclosed a polite note, from 
the head^ of the chiteau, soliciting, on the occasion of his approach¬ 
ing mission to that neighbourhood, the honour of the company of 
cet homme si justement c^lhbre, Monsieur le Capitaine Richard 
Doubledick. 

^ Captain ^ Doubledick, now a hardy, handsome man in the full 
vigour of life, broader across the chest and shoulders than he had 
even been before, despatched a courteous reply, and followed it in 
person. Travelling through all that extent of country after three 
years of Peace, he blessed the better days on which the world had 
fallen. ^ The com was golden, not drenched in unnatural red; was 
bound in sheaves for food, not trodden underfoot by men in mortal 
fight. The smoke rose up from peaceful hearths, not blazing ruins. 
The carts were laden with the fair fruits of the earth, not with 
wounds and death. To him who had so often seen the terrible 
reverse, these things were beautiful indeed ; and they brought him 
in a softened spirit to the old chateau near Aix upon a deep blue 
evening. 

It was a large chateau of the genuine old ghostly kind, with round 
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towers, and extinguishers, and a high leaden roof, and more wintiows 
than Aladdin’s Palace. The lattice blinds were all thrown ofxai 
after the heat of the day, and there were glimpses of rambling walls 
and corridors within. Then there w^cre immense oiit-lniildiiigs 
fallen into partial decay, masses of dark trees, terracx^-gardens, 
balustrades ; tanks of w^ater, too wxak to play and too dirty io w*«irk ; 
statues, weeds, and thickets of iron railing tlrat seemed to have 
overgrown themselves like the shrubberies, and to Iiave brandiecl 
out in all manner of wild shapes. The entrance doors stood opeiii 
as doors often do in that country when the heat of the day is past ; 
and the Captain saw no bell or knocker, and walked in. 

He walked into a lofty stone hall, refreshingly cool and ghiomy 
after the glare of a Southern day’s travel Extending along the four 
sides^of this hall was a galley, leading to suites of rooms; aiu,l it 
was lighted from the top. Still no bell was to be seem 

‘ Faith,said the Captain halting, ashamed of the clanking of his 
boots, ‘ this is a ghostly beginning 1 ’ 

He started back, and felt his face turn white. In the gallery, 
looking down at him, stood the French officer—the officer' whosi* 
picture he had carried in his mind so long and so far. C]omj)ar<Hl 
with the original, at last—in every lineament how like it was 1 
He moved, and disappeared, and Captain Richard Doulileclick 
heard his steps coming quickly down into the hall He entered 
through an archway. There w\as a bright, sudden look upon his 
face, much such a look as it had worn in tiiat hital moment. 

Monsi^r le Capitaine Richard Doubleclick? Enchanted Io 
receive him 1 A thousand apologies 1 The servants were all oiil 
m the air. There was a little ffite among them in the gtrdem In 
effect, it was the ffite day of my daughter, the little cherished and 
protected of Madame Taunton. 


He was so gracious and so frank that Monsieur le Capitaine 
Richard Doubledick could not withhold his hand. * It is the hand 
of a brave Englishman,* said the French officer, retaining it while he 
spoke. ‘ I could respect a brave Englishman, even as my foe, how 
much more as my friend I I also am a soldier/ 

‘He has not remembered me, as I have remembered him ; he 

.u ^ I took of his; 

thought Captain Pachard Doubledick. ‘ How shall I tell Iiiin ? ’ 

I tie french officer conducted his guest into a garden and 
presented him to his wife, an engaging and beautiful woman, silling 
witti Mrs. Taunton m a whimsical old-fashioned pavilion. His 
daughter, her fair young face beaming with joy, came running to 
embrace him; and there was a boy-baby to tumble down ariiong 
the orange trees on the broad steps, in making for his father’s legs. 
A multitude of children visitors were dancing to sprightly music ' 
and all the servants and peasants about the chiteau lere danchtg’ 
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too.. It was a scene of innocent happiness that might have been 

invented for the climax of the scenes of peace which had soothed 
the Captain’s journey. 

He looked on, greatly troubled in his mind, until a resounding 
beU rang, and the_ French officer begged to show him his rooms. 
I hey went up-stairs into the gallery from which the officer had 
looked down; and Monsieur le Capitaine Richard Doubledick was 

^ grand outer chamber, and a smaller one 
Within, all clocks and draperies, and hearths, and brazen dogs, and 
tiles, and cool devices, and elegance, and vastness. 

‘ You were at Waterloo,’ said the French officer. 

‘ I was,’ said Captain Richard Doubledick. ‘ And at Badajos.’ 
Left alone with the sound of his own stern voice in his ears he 
sat down to consider. What shall I do, and how shall I tell him ? 
At that time, unhappily, many deplorable duels had been fought 
between English and French officers, arising out of the recent war : 
and these duels, and how to avoid this officer’s hospitality, were the 
up^rmost thought in Captain Richard Doubledick’s mind. 

He was thinking, and letting the time run out in which he should 
have dressed for dinner, wheri Mrs. Taunton spoke to him outside 
the door, asking if he could give her the letter he had brought from 

Mary. ‘ His mother, above all,’ the Captain thought ‘ How shall I 
tell her 2 ’ 

‘ You will form a friendship with your host, I hope,’ said Mrs. 
launton, whom he hurriedly admitted, ‘ that will last for life. He 
IS so true-hearted and so generous, Richard, that you can hardly fail 
to esteem one another. If He had been spared,’ she kissed (not 
without tears) the locket in which she wore his hair, ‘ he would have 
appreciated him with his own magnanimity, and would have been 

truly happy that the evil days were past which made such a man 
his enemy.’ 

She left the room ,* and the Captain walked, first to one window, 
whence he could see the dancing in the garden, then to another 
window, whence he could see the smiling prospect and the peaceful 
vineyards. 

‘ Spirit of my departed friend,’ said he, ‘ is it through thee these 
better thoughts are rising in my mind ? Is it thou who hast shown 
me, all the way I have been drawn to meet this man, the blessings 
of the altered time ? Is it thou who hast sent thy stricken mother 
to me, to stay my angry hand? Is it from thee the whisper comes,, 
that this man did his duty as thou didst,—and as I did, through thy 

guidance, which has wholly saved me here 01:1 earth,—and that he 
did no more ? ’ 

He sat down, with his head buried in his hands, and, when he 
rose up, made the second strong resolution of his life,—that neither 
to the French officer, nor to the mother of his departed friend, nor 

G 
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to any soul, while either of the two w^as living, wmiM he breathe 
what only he knew. And when he touched that French officers 
glass with his own, that day at dinner, he secretly forgave him in 
the name of the Divine Forgiver of injuries. 

Here I ended my story as the first Poor Traveller. But, if I had 
told it now, I could have added that the time has since come when 
the son of Major Richard Doubiedick, and the son of that French 
officer, friends as their fathers were before them, fought side by side 
in one cause, with their respective nations, like long-diviciccl brolliers 
whom the better times have brought together, fast united. 


CHAPTER III 

THE ROAD 

My Story being finished, and the Wassail too, we broke up as the 
Cathedral bell struck Twelve. I did not take leave of my travellers 
that night; for it had come into my head to reappear, in conjunction 
with some hot coffee, at seven in the morning. 

As I passed along the High-street, I heard the Waits at a distance, 
and struck off to find them. They were playing near one of the old 
ptes of the City, at the corner of a wonderfully quaint row of red¬ 
brick tenements, which the clarionet obligingly informed me were 
inhabited by the Minor-Canons. They had odd little porches ovi;r 
the doors, like sounding-boards over old pulpits; and I thought I 
should like to see one of the Minor-Canons come out upon his t0i:j 
step, and favour us with a little Christmas discourse about the fKKir 
scholars of Rochester; taking for his text the words of his Master 
relative to the devouring of Widows' houses. 

The clarionet was so communicative, and my inclinations wtte 
(as they generally are) of so vagabond a tendency, that I accenn- 
paniecl the Waits across an open green called the Vines, and assisted 
^in the French sense—at the performance of two waltxes, livo 
polkas, and three Irish melodies, before I thought of my inn any 
more. However, I returned to it then, and found a fiddle in the 
kitchen, and Ben, the wall-eyed young man, and two chambermaids, 
circling round the great deal table with the utmost animation. 

I had a very bad night. It cannot have been owing to the 
turlcey or the beef,—and the Wassail is out of the question,—but in 
every endeavour that I made to get to sleep I failed most dismally* 
X was never asleep; and in whatsoever unreasonable direction mv 
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mind rambled, the effigy of Master Richard Watts perpetually 
embarrassed it. 

In a word, I only got out of the Worshipful Master Richard 
Watts’s way by getting out of bed in the dark at six o’clock, and 
tumbling, as my custom is, into all the cold water that could be 
accumulated for the purpose. The outer air was dull and cold 
enough in the street, when I came down there; and the one candle 
in our supper-room at Watts’s Charity looked as pale in the burning 
as if it had had a bad night too. But my Travellers had all slept 
soundly, and they took to the hot coffee, and the piles of bread- 
and-butter, which Ben had arranged like deals in a timber-yard, as 
kindly as I could desire. 

While it was yet scarcely daylight, we all came out into the 
street together, and there shook hands. The widow took the little 
sailor towards Chatham, where he was to find a steamboat for Sheer¬ 
ness; the lawyer, with an extremely knowing look, went his own 
way, without committing himself by announcing his intentions; two 
more struck off by the cathedral and old castle for Maidstone; 
and the book-pedler accompanied me over the bridge. As for me, 
I was going to walk by Cobham Woods, as far upon my way to 
London as I fancied. 

When I came to the stile and footpath by which I was to diverge 
from the main road, I bade farewell to my last remaining Poor 
Traveller, and pursued my way alone. And now the mists began 
to rise in the most beautiful manner, and the sun to shine; and 
as I went on through the bracing air, seeing the hoar-frost sparkle 
everywhere, I felt as if all Nature shared in the joy of the great 
Birthday. 

Going through the woods, the softness of my tread upon the 
mossy ground and among the brown leaves enhanced the Christmas 
sacredness by which I felt surrounded. As the whitened stems 
environed me, I thought how the Founder of the time had never 
raised his benignant hand, save to bless and heal, except in the 
case of one unconscious tree. By Cobham Hall, I came to the 
village, and the churchyard where the dead had been quietly 
buried, ‘in the sure and certain hope’ which Christmas-time 
inspired. What children could I see at play, and not be loving 
of, recalling who had loved them! No garden that I passed was 
out of unison with the day, for I remembered that the tomb was 
in^ a garden, and that ‘ she, supposing him to be the gardener,’ had 
said, ‘ Sir, if thou have borne him hence, tell me where thou hast 
laid him, and I will take him away.’ In time, the distant river 
with the ships came full in view, and with it pictures of the poor 
fishermen, mending their nets, who arose and followed him,—of 
the teaching of the people from a ship pushed off a little way from 
shore, by reason of the multitude,—of a majestic figure walking on 
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the water, in the loneliness of night. My very shadow on the 
ground was eloquent of Christmas; for did not the people lay their 
sick where the mere shadows of the men who had heard and seen 
him might fall as they passed along ? 

Thus Christmas begirt me, far and near, until I had come to 
Blackheath, and had walked down the long vista of gnarled old 
trees in Greenwich Park, and was being steam-rattled through the 
mists now closing in once more, towards the lights of London. 
Brightly they shone, but not so brightly as my own fire, and the 
brighter faces around it, when we came together to celebrate the 
day. And there I told of worthy Master Richard Watts, and of 
my supper with the Six Poor Travellers who were neither Rogues 
nor Proctors, and from that hour to this I have never seen one of 
them again. 





THE HOLLY-TREE 

XE&ree ffitancbes 


♦ 


FIRST BRANCH 

MYSELF 

I HAVE kept one secret in the course of my life. I 3.m a bashful 
man. Nobody would suppose it, nobody ever does suppose it, 
nobody ever did suppose it, but I am naturally^ a bashful man. 
This is the secret which I have never breathed until now. ^ 

I might greatly move the reader by some account of the in¬ 
numerable places I have not been to, the innumerable people I 
"not called upon or received, the innumerable social evasions 
I have been guilty of, solely because I am by original constitution 
and character a bashful man. But I will leave the reader unmoved, 

and proceed with the object before me. 

That object is to give a plain account of my travels and dis¬ 
coveries in the Holly-Tree Inn i in which place of good entertain¬ 
ment for man and beast I was once snowed up. 

It happened in the memorable year when I parted for ever from 
Angela Leath, whom I was shortly to have married, on making 
the discovery that she preferred my bosom friend. From our 
school-days I had freely admitted Edwin, in my own mind, to be 
far superior to myself; and, though I was grievously wounded at 
heart, I felt the preference to be natural, and tried to forgive them 
both. It was under these circumstances that I resolved to go to 
America—on my way to the Devil. ^ 

Communicating my discovery neither to Angela nor to Edwin, 
but resolving to write each of them an affecting letter conveying 
my blessing and forgiveness, which the steam-tender for shore 
should carry to the post when I myself should be bound for the 
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New World, far beyond recall,—I say, locking up my grief in my 
own breast, and consoling myself as I could with the prospect of 
being generous, I quietly left all I held dear, and started on the 
desolate journey I have mentioned. 

The dead winter-time was in full dreariness when I left my 
chambers for ever, at five o’clock in the morning. I had shaved 
by candle-light, of course, and was miserably cold, and experienced 
that general all-pervading sensation of getting up to be hanged 
which I have usually found inseparable from untimely rising under 
such circumstances. 


How well I remember the forlorn aspect of Fleet-street when 
I came out of the Temple! The street-lamps flickering in the 
gusty north-east wind, as if the very gas were contorted with cold; 
the white-topped houses; the bleak, star-lighted sky; the market 
people and other early stragglers, trotting to circulate their almost 
frozen blood; the hospitable light and warmth of the few coffee- 
shops and public-houses that were open for such customers; the 
hard, dry, frosty rime with which the air was charged (the wind 
had already beaten it into every crevice), and which lashed my 
face like a steel whip. 

It w^ted nine days to the end of the month, and end of the 
year. The Post-ofBce packet for the United States was to depart 
rom Liverpool, weather permitting, on the first of the ensuing 
month, and I had the intervening time on my hands. I had taken 
this into consideration, and had resolved to make a visit to a 
certain spot (which I need not name) on the farther borders of 
Yorkshire. It was endeared to me by my having first seen Angela 
gt a farmjiouse in that place, and my melancholy was gratified by 
the idea of taking a wintry leave of it before my expatriation. I 
ought to explam, that, to avoid being sought out before my resolu- 

fulfeSct^T irrevocable by being carried into 

lameS Overnight, in my usual manner, 

lamenting that urgent busmess, of which she should know all 

fwS OT^2'days’!'^~‘°°^ unexpectedly away from her for 

theTi'^wpr® r Railway at that time, and in its place 

there were stage-coaches; which I occasionally find myself in 

Xcreve^?;T ^*7 to lament nJw, but 

2 S^d thZ dreaded as a very serious penance then. I had 

S ^^®tost of these, and my business in 

join^tSs col^^h at Islington, where I was to 

riwr h. - ‘ t)een floating in the 

, aving closed up in the night, and made a walk from the 
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Temple Gardens over to the Surrey shore, I began to ask myself 
the question, whether the box-seat would not be likely to put a 
sudden and a frosty end to my unhappiness. I was heart-broken, 
it is true, and yet I was not quite so far gone as to wish to be 
frozen to death. 


. I got up to the Peacock,—where I found everybody drink- 

mg hot purl, in self-preservation,—I asked if there were an inside 
seat to spare. I then discovered that, inside or out, I was the only 
passenger. This gave me a still livelier idea of the great in¬ 
clemency of the weather, since that coach always loaded particularly 
well. However, I took a little purl (which I found uncommonly 
good), and got into the coach. When I was seated, they built me 
HP. straw to the waist, and, conscious of m^ing a rather 
ridiculous appearance, I began my journey. 

It was still dark when we left the Peacock. For a little while, 
pa^, uncertain ghosts of houses and trees appeared and vanished, 
and then it was hard, black, frozen day. People were lighting 
their fires; smoke was ^ mounting straight up high into the rarefied 
air; and we were rattling for Highgate Archway over the hardest 
ground I have ever heard the ring of iron shoes on. As we got 
mto the country, everything seemed to have grown old and gray. 
The roads, the trees, thatched roofs of cottages and homesteads, 
the ricks m farmers’ yards. Out-door work was abandoned, horse- 
troughs at roadside inns were frozen hard, no stragglers lounged 
about, doors were^ close shut, little turnpike houses had blazing 
fires inside, and children (even turnpike people have children, and 
seem to like them) rubbed the frost from the little panes of glass 
mth their chubby arms, that their bright eyes might catch a glimpse 
of the solitary coach going by. I don’t know when the snow began 
to set m j but I know that we were changing horses somewhere 
when I heard the guard remark, ‘That the old lady up in the sky 
was picking her geese pretty hard to-day.’ Then, indeed, I found 
the white down falling fast and thick. 

The Innely day wore on, and I dozed it out, as a lonely traveller 
does. I was warm and valiant after eating and drinking,—par¬ 
ticularly after dinner; cold and depressed at all other times. I 
was always bewildered as to time and place, and always more or 
less out of my senses. The coach and horses seemed to execute 
in cnoms Auld Lang Syne, without a moment’s intermission. They 
kept the time and tune with the greatest regularity, and rose into 
the swell at the beginning of the Refrain, with a precision that 
worried me to death.^ While we changed horses, the guard and 
coachrnan went stumping up and down the road, printing off their 
shoes m the snow, and poured so much liquid consolation into 
heniselves without being any the worse for it, that I began to con¬ 
found them^ as it darkened again, with two great white casks 
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standing on end. Our horses tumbled down in solitary 
we got them up,—^which was the pleasantest variety I had, for it 
warmed me. And it snowed and snowed, and still it snowed, and 
never left off snowing. All night long we went on in this manner. 
Thus we came round the clock, upon the Great North Road, to the 
performance of Auld Lang Syne all day again. And it snowed and 
snowed, and still it snowed, and never left off snowing. 

I forget now where we were at noon on the second day, and 
where we ought to have been; but I know that we were scores of 
miles behindhand, and that our case was growing worse every 
hour. The drift was becoming prodigiously deep; landmarks were 
getting snowed out; the road and the fields were all one; instead 
of having fences and hedge-rows to guide us, we went crunching on 
over an unbroken surface of ghastly white that might sink beneath 
us at any moment and drop us down a whole hillside. Still the 
coachman and guard—^who kept together on the box, always ^in 
council, and looking well about them—made out the track with 
astonishing sagacity. 

When we came in sight of a town, it looked, to my fancy, like a 
large drawing on a slate, with abundance of slate-pencil expended 
on the churches and houses where the snow lay thickest. When we 
came within a town, and found the church clocks all stopped, the 
dial-faces choked with snow, and the inn-signs blotted out, it seemed 
as if the whole place were overgrown with white moss. As to the 
coach, it was a mere snowball; similarly, the men and boys who 
ran along beside us to the town’s end, turning our clogged wheels 
and encouraging our horses, were men and boys of snow; and the 
bleak, wild solitude to which they at last dismissed us was a snowy 
Sahara. One would have thought this enough: notwithstanding 
which, I pledge my word that it snowed and snowed, and still it 
snowed, and never left off snowing. 

We performed Auld Lang Syne the whole day; seeing nothing, 
out of towns and villages, but the track of stoats, hares, and foxes, 
and sometimes of birds. At nine o’clock at night, on a Yorkshire 
moor, a cheerful burst from our horn, and a welcome sound of 
talking, with a glimmering and moving about of lanterns, roused 
me from my drowsy state. I found that we were going to change. 

They helped me out, and I said to a waiter, whose bare head 


became as white as King Lear’s in a single minute, ‘ What Inn is 
this?’ 


‘ The Holly-Tree, sir,’ said he. 

‘ Upon my word, I believe,’ said I, apologetically, to the guard 
and coachman, ‘ that I must stop here.’ 

Now the landlord, and the landlady, and the ostler, and the post¬ 
boy, and all the stable authorities, had already asked the coach¬ 
man, to the wide-eyed interest of all the rest of the establishment, 
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if he meant to go on. The coachman had already replied, ‘ Yes, 
he’d take her through it/—meaning by Her the coach,—‘ if so be 
as George would stand by him.’ George was the guard, and he 
had already sworn that he would stand by him. So the helpers 
were already getting the horses out. 

My declaring myself beaten, after this parley, was not an announce¬ 
ment without preparation. Indeed, but for the way to the announce¬ 
ment being smoothed by the parley, I more than doubt whether, 
as an innately bashful man, I should have had the confidence to 
make it As it was, it received the approval even of the guard and 
coachman. Therefore, with many confirmations of my inclining, 
and many remarks from one bystander to another, that the gentle¬ 
man could go for’ard by the mail to-morrow, w^hereas to-night he 
would only be froze, and where was the good of a gentleman being 
froze,—ah, let alone buried alive (which latter clause was added 
by a humorous helper as a joke at my expense, and was extremely 
well received), I saw my portmanteau got out stiff, like a frozen 
body; did the handsome thing by the guard and coachman; 
wished them good-night and a prosperous journey \ and, a little 
ashamed of myself, after all, for leaving them to fight it out 
alone, followed the landlord, landlady, and waiter of the Holly- 
Tree up-stairs. 

I thought I had never seen such a large room as that into which 
they showed me. It had five windows, with dark red curtains that 
would have absorbed the light of a general illumination; and there 
were complications of drapery at the top of the curtains, that went 
wandering about the wall in a most extraordinary manner. I asked 
for a smaller room, and they told me there was no smaller room. 
They could screen me in, however, the landlord said. They 
brought a great old japanned screen, with natives (Japanese, I 
suppose) engaged in a variety of idiotic pursuits all over it; and 
left me roasting whole before an immense fire. 

My bedroom was some quarter of a mile off, up a great staircase 
at the end of a long gallery; and nobody knows what a misery this 
is to a bashful man who would rather not meet people on the 
stairs. It was the grimmest room I have ever had the nightmare 
in; and all the furniture, from the four posts of the bed to the two 
old silver candlesticks, was tall, high-shouldered, and spindle- 
waisted. Below, in my sitting-room, if I looked round my screen, 
the wind rushed at me like a mad bull; if I stuck to my arm-chair, 
the fire scorched me to the colour of a new brick. The chimney- 
piece was very high, and there was a bad glass—what I may call a 
wavy glass—above it, which, when I stood up, just showed me my 
anterior phrenological developments,—and these never look well, 
in any subject, cut short off at the eyebrow. If I stood with my 
back to the fire, a gloomy vault of darkness above and beyond the 
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screen insisted on being looked at; and, in its dim remoteness, the 
drapery of the ten curtains of the five windows went twisting and 
creeping about, like a nest of gigantic worms. 

I suppose that what I observe in myself must be oliserved by 
some other men of similar character in f/k'msekrs ; therefore I am 
emboldened ^to mention, that, when I travel, I never arrive at a 
place but I immediately want to go away from it. Before I had 
finished my supper of broiled fowl and mulled port, I had impressed 
upon the waiter in detail my arrangements for departure in the 
morning. Breakfast and bill at eight. Fly at nine. I'wo horses, 
or, if needful, even four. 

Tired though I was, the night appeared about a week long. In 
oases of nightmare, I thought of Angela, and felt more cli.;pressed 
than ever by the reflection that I was on the shortest road to Gretna 
Green. What had / to do with Gretna Green ? I was not going 
f/iat way to the Devil, but by the American route, I remarked in 
my bitterness. 

In the morning I found that it was snowing still, that it ha<l 
snowed all night,,and that I was snowed up. Nothing could get 
out of that spot on the moor, or could come at it, until the road had 
been cut out by labourers from the market-town. When they 
might cut their way to the Holly-Tree nobody could tell me. 

It was now Christmas-eve. I should have had a di.smal 
Christmas-time of it anywhere, and consequently that did not so 
much matter; still, being snowed up was like dying of frost, a thing 
I had not bargained for. I felt very lonely. Yet I could no more 
have proposed to the landlord, and landlady to admit me to their 
society (though I should have_ liked it very much) than I could have 
asked them to present me with a piece of plate. Here my great 
secret, the real bashfulness of my character, is to be observed. 

■kmen, I judge of other people as if they w'ere 
bashful too. Besides being far too shamefaced to make the pro¬ 
posal myself, I really had a delicate misgiving that it would be in 

the last degree disconcerting to them. 

Trying to settle down, therefore, in my solitude, I first of all 
asked what books there were in the house. The waiter broucht 
me a of Ms, two or three old Newspapers, a lidle sS 
T ^ collection of Toasts and Sentiments, a little 

Jest-Book, an odd volume of Peregrine Pkkk, and the Seniimenial 
Jmmiey. I knew every word of the two last already, but I read 
them through again, then tried to hum ail the songs (Auld Lang 
Syne was among them); went entirely through the jokes,w 

ound a fund of melancholy adapted to my state of mind; ui 
posed all j^e toasts, enunciated all the sentiments, and mastered the 
papers._ I he latter had nothing in them but stock advertisements, 
a meeting about a county rate, and a highway robbery. As I am a 
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greedy reader, I could not make this supply hold out until night; it 
was exhausted by tea-time. Being then entirely cast ujxjn iny own 
resources, I got through an hour in considering what to do next. 
Ultimately, it came into my head (from which I was anxious by any 
means to exclude Angela and Edwin), that I would endeavour to 
recall my experience of Inns, and would try how long it lasted me. 
I stirred the fire, moved my chair a little to one side of the screen, 
—not daring to go for, for I knew the wind was waiting to make a 
rush at me, I could hear it growling,—and began. 

My first impressions of an Inn dated from the Nursery; con¬ 
sequently I went back to the Nunsery for a starting-point, ami 
found myself at the knee of a sallow woman with a fishy eye, ;tn 
aquiline nose, and a green gown, whose specialty was a dismal 
nprative of a landlord by the roadside, whose visitors unaccountalsly 
disappeared for many years, until it was discovered that the pursuit 

of his life had been to convert them into pics, h’or the better 

devotion of himself to this iiranch of industry, he had constructed a 
secret door behind the head of the bed; and when the vi.sitor 
(oppressed with pie) had fallen asleep, this wicked landlord would 
look softly in with a lamp in one hand and a knife in the other, 

would cut his throat, and would make him into j)ies; for which 

purpose he had coppers, underneath a trap-door, always Itoiling; 
and rolled out his pastry in the dead of the night. Yet even he 
was not insensible to the stings of conscience, for he never went to 
sleep without being heard to mutter, ‘ Too much pepjxjr 1 ’ which 
was eventually the cause of his being brought to justice. I had no 
sooner disposed of this criminal than there started up another of 
the same period, whose profession was originally housebreaking ; in 
tlm pursuit of which art he had had his right ear chopixid off one 
night, as he was burglariously getting in at a window, by a brave 
and lovely servant-maid (whom the aquiline-nosed woman, though 
not at all answering the description, always mysteriously implied to 
be herself). After several years, this brave and lovely servant-maid 
was married to the landlord of a country Inn; wliich landlord had 
this remarkable characteristic, that he always wore a silk nightcap, 
and never would on any consideration take it off. At last, one 
night, xvhen he was fast asleep, the brax'e and lovely woman lifted 
up his silk nightcap on the right side, and found that he had no ear 
there; upon which she sagaciously ix;rceived that he was the clipped 
housebreaker, who had married her with the intention of putting her 
to death. She immediately heated the poker and terminated his 
career, for which she was taken to King George upon his throne, 
and received the compliments of royalty on her great discretion and 
valour. This same narrator, who had a Ghoulish pleasure, I have 
long been persuaded, in terrifying me to the utmost confines of my 
reason, had another authentic anecdote within her own exjKirience, 
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founded, I now believe, upon ami Agaa, at i/m 

Mm. She said it happened to her brother-in-law, who was im¬ 
mensely rich,—which my fether was not; and immensely tall,— 
which my father was not. It was always a point with this Ghoul to 
present my dearest relations and friends to my youthful inind under 
circumstances of disparaging contrast. The brO'ther-in-law m^as 
riding once through a forest on a magnificent horse (we had no 
magnificent horse at our house), attended by a favourite and 
valuable Newfoundland dog (we had no dog), w*hen he found 
himself benighted, and came to an Inn. A dark woman opened 
the door, and he asked her if he could have a bed there. Stic 
answered yes, and put his horse in the stable, and took liim into a 
room where there were two dark men, "^fhile he was at supper, a 
parrot in the room began to talk, saying, ‘ Blood, blood! Wifie 
up the blood 1 ^ Upon which one of the dark men wwung the 
parrot's neck, and said he was fond of roasted imrrots, and lie 
meant to have this one for breakfast in the morning. After eating 
and drinking heartily, the immensely rich, tall brother-in-law went 
up to bed ; but he was rather vexed, because they had shut his dog 
in the stable, saying that they never allowed dogs in the house. 
He sat very quiet for more than an hour, thinking and thinking, 
when, just as his candle was burning out, he heard a scratch at the 
door. He opened the door, and there was the Newfoundland dog! 
The dog came softly in, smelt about him, went straight to some 
straw in the corner which the dark men had said covered apples, 
tore the straw away, and disclosed two sheets steeped in blood. 
Just at that moment the candle went out, and the brother-in-law, 
looking through a chink in the door, saw the two dark men stealing 
up-stairs; one armed with a dagger that long (about five feet); tiie 
other carrying a chopper, a sack, and a spade. Having no re¬ 
membrance of the close of this adventure, I suppose my faculties to 
have been^ always so frozen with terror at this stage of it, that the 
power of listening stagnated within me for some quarter of an hour. 

These barbarous stories carried me, sitting there on the Holly-Tree 
hearth, to the Roadside Inn, renowned in my time in a six|:)enny 
book with a folding plate, representing in a central compartment of 
oval form the portrait of Jonathan Bradford, and in four corner 
compartments four inciclents of the tragedy with which the name is 
associated,—coloured with a hand at once so free and economical, 
that the bloom of Jonathan’s complexion passed without any iKiiise 
iiitq the breeches of the ostler, and, smearing itself off into the next 
division, became mm in a bottle. Then I remembered how the 
landlord was found at the murdered traveller’s bedside, with his 
own knife at his feet, and blood upon his hand; how he was hanged 
for the murder, notwithstanding his protestation that he had indeed 
come there to kill the traveller for his saddle-bags, but had been 
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when I heard a bell ringing by the garden wall, and a voice in the 
deep stillness of the night calling on all good Christians to pray 
for the souls of the dead ; it being All Souls' Eve. 

To return to the Holly-Tree. When I awoke next day, it was 
freezing hard, and the lowering sky threatened more snow. My 
breakfast cleared away, I drew my chair into its former place, and, 
with the fire getting so much the better of the landscape that I sat 
in twilight, resumed my Inn remembrances. 

That was a good Inn down in Wiltshire where I put up once, in 
the days of the hard Wiltshire ale, and before all beer was bitter¬ 
ness. It was on the skirts of Salisbury Plain, and the midnight 
wind that rattled my lattice window came moaning at m© from 
Stonehenge. There was a hanger-on at that establishment (a super- 
naturally preserved Druid I believe him to have been, and to be 
still), with long white hair, and a flinty blue eye always lookino; afar 
off; who claimed to have been a shepherd, and who seemed to be 
ever watchmg for the reappearance, on the verge of the horizon, of 
some ghostly flock of sheep that had been mutton for many ages. 
He was a man with a weird belief in him that no one could count 
the stones of Stonehenge twice, and make the same number of them : 
likewise, that any one who counted them three times nine times, 
and then stood in the centre and said, ‘ I dare !' would behold a 
tremendous apparition, and be stricken dead. He pretended to 
have seen a bustard (I suspect him to have been familiar with the 
dodo), m manner following: He was out upon the plain at the close 
of a late autumn day, when he dimly discerned, going on before 
hirn at a curious, fitfully bounding pace, what he at first supposed 

been blown from some conveyance, 
but what he presently believed to be a lean dwarf man upon a little 
pony. Having followed this object for some distance without gain- 

times without receiving any 
™ rth for miles and miles, when, at length coming 

ZeniiL ; to be the last bustard in Great Britain^ 

to ^ State and ranning along the ground. 

Resolved to capture him or perish m the attempt, he closed with 

thL^hf ^s^oulZrlZ Vh®a counter-resolution 
seen Zk^ Sf mu ®timned him, and was last 

Dsvchost L5 ? stage of metem- 

Fnhh^r f ^ sleep-walker or an enthusiast or a 

robber, but I awoke one night to find him in the dark at mv bed¬ 
side, repeating the Athanasian Creed in a terrific voice. I paid my bill 

°^That 11^°“ *e county with all possible precipitation, 

llf-tw* ^ c 7 eommonplace story which worked itself out at a 
little Inn in Switzerland, while I was staying there. It was a very 
homely place, m a village of one narrow zigzag street amon^ 
mountains, and you went in at the main door through the cow-hous^ 



women are^ ciimoeci iip, and sooi'i was seen w|icin the stiiiifiiii, 

screaming, looking down the hollow within, and crying, ‘ Seize Louis, 
the murderer! Ring the church bell ! Here is the Itody ! ‘ I saw 
the murderer that day, and I kiw him as I sat !»y my fire at the 
Holly-Tree Inn, and 1 see him now, lying shackled with cords on 
the stable litter, among the mild eyes and the smoking Itrealh of 
the cows, waiting to be taken away liy the polir-c, and stared at by 
the fearful village, A heavy animal,—the dullest animal in the 
stables,—with a stupid head, and a lumpish face devoid of any 
trace of sensibility, who had been, witliin the knnwleilgc of the 
murdered youth, an embez/ler of certain small moneys belonging 
to his master, and who had taken this ho|iefui mode of putting a 
jrossibie accuser out of his way. All of which he conlesseii next 
day, like a sulky wretch who couldn't be troubled any more, now 
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that they had got hold of him, and ni'eant to make an end of Iiiiii* 
I saw him once again, on the day of my departure from the Iiiii. 
In that Canton the headsman still does his office with a sword ; and 
I came upon this murderer sitting bound to a chair, mith ills eyes 
bandaged, on a scaffold in a little market-place. In tlial iiisiaiil, 
a great sword (loaded with quicksilver in the thick |:Kirt of the lilaile) 
swept round him like a gust of wind or fire, and there was no such 
creature in the world. My wonder was, not that he was so suddenly 
despatched, but that any head was left unreaped, within a radius of 
fifty yards of that tremendous sickle. 

That was a good Inn, too, with the kind, cheerful lancllttly anti 
the honest landlord, where I lived in the shadow of Mum Iliaiie:, 
and where one of the apartments has a zoological on the 

walls, not so ^accurately joined but that the ekqihant c>ccasi«iiially 
rejoices in a tigef s hind legs and tail, while the lion puts on a trunk 
and ^ tusks, and the bear, moulting as it were, ap|)ears as to {KWtioiis 
of himself like a leopard. I made several American friencis at tiiat 
Inn, who all called Mont Blanc Mount Blank,—except one good- 
humoured gentleman, of a very sociable nature, who liecaine on 
such intimate terms with it that he spoke of it familiarly as * Blank ; * 
obsemng, at breakfast, Blank looks pretty tall this morning ; * or 
considerably doubting in the courtyard in the evening, whi?tlier 
there warn’t some go-ahead^ naters in our country, sir, that 

make out the top of Blank in a couple of hours from first starl - * 
now I 


Once I passed a fortnight at an Inn in the North of Engkind, 
where I was^ haunted by the ghost of a tremendous pie. It a 
Yorkshire pie, like a fort,—an abandoned fort with nothing in it; 
but the waiter had a fixed idea that it was a point of ceremony al 
every meal to put the pie on the table. After some days I tried to 
hint, m several delicate ways, that I considered the pie done with : 
as, tor example, by emptying fag-ends of glasses of wine into it; 
putting cheese-plales and spoons into it, as into a basket; piittiiM 
wme-bottles into it, as into a cooler; but always in vain, the iiic 
being invariably cleaned out again and brought up as Ijcfore. At 
last, bepnmng to be doubtful whether I was not the victim of a 
spectral illusion, and whether my health and spirits might not sink 
under the horrom of an imaginary pie, I cut a triangle out of it 

musical instrament of that name in a iiowerfiil 
hnt prevision could not have foreseen the result— 

exSkSif ^ overland 

Sdow the screen and penetrated as far as the fourth 

dow. Here I was driven back by stress of weather. Arrived 
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at my winter-quarters once more, I made up tbe fire, and took 
another Inn. 

It was in the remotest part of Cornwall A great annual Miner’s 
Feast was being hoiden at the Inn, when I and my travelling 
companions presented ourselves at night among the %vilcl crowd 
that were dancing before it by torchlight We had had a lirtak- 
down in the dark, on a stony morass some miles away; and I had 
the honour of leading one of the unharnessed post-horses. If any 
lady or gentleman, on perusal of the present lines, will take any 
very tall post-horse with his traces hanging about his legs, and will 
conduct him by the bearing-rein into the heart of a country dance 
of a hundred and fifty couples, that lady or gentleman will then, 
and only then, form an adequate idea of the extent to \fhich tiiat 
post-horse will tread on Jiis conductor’s toes. Over and above 
which, the post-horse, finding three hundred people whirling about 
him, will probably rear, and^ also lash out with his hind legs, in a 
manner mcompatibje^ with dignity or self-respect on his conductoFs 
part. With such ^iittle drawbacks on my usually impressive as|»ct, 
I app^red^ at this Cornish Inn, to the unutterable wonder of the 
Cornish Minep, It was full, and twenty times full, and nobody 
could be Received but the jiost-horse,—though to get rid of that 
noble animal was something. While my feilow-lravellers and I 
were discussing how to pass the night and so much of the next day 
as must mtervene^ before the jovial blacksmith and the jovial wheel¬ 
wright would be in a condition to go out on the morass and mend 
the coach, an honest man stepped forth from the crowd and proposc.!d 
his unlet floor of ^two rooms, with supjxjr of eggs and bacon, ale 
anci punch. We joyfully accompanied him home to the strangest 
of clean houses, where we were well entertained to the satisfociicm 
of ail parties. But the novel feature of the entertaimnent wa.s, that 
our host was a chair-maker, and that the chairs assigned to us were 
mere frames, altogether without bottoms of any sort; so that we 
passed the evening on perches. Nor was this the absiirdest 
consequence; for when we unbent at supfier, and any one of us 
gave to laughter, he forgot the I'leculiarity of his |)Osition, and 
instantly disappeared. I myself, doubled up into an attitude from 
wiich self-extncation was imjx)ssible, w^as taken out of my frame, 
like a clown m a comic pantomime who has tumbled into a tub, 

T reviving within me a sense of loneliness, 

i hegan to feel conscious that my subject would never cariy on until 
1 was dug out. I might be a week here*—-weeks I 

There was a story with a singular idea in it, connected with an 
j passed a night at in a picturesque old town on the 

. „ j double-bedded room of this Inn there 

Had been a suicide committed by poison, in one bed, while! 
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traveller slept unconscious in the other. After that time, llie sii icicle 
bed was never used, but the other coiistantiy tos ; the disused 
bedstead remaining in the room empty, though as to all ^oilier 
respects in its old state. The story ran, that whosoever slept ifi tliis 
room, though never so entire a stranger, froni never so far off, evas 
invariably observed to comedown in the morning with »i,n iinpressioii 
that he smelt Laudanum, and that his mind always turned iifKin the 
subject of suicide; to which, whatever kind of man he might lie, lie 
was certain to make some reference if he conversed with any one. 
This went on for years, until it at length induced the landlord to 
take the disused bedstead down, and bodily burn it,—bed, hangings, 
and all. The strange influence (this was the story) now changed 
to a fainter one, but never changed afterwards. The occiifMini of 
that room, with occasional but very rare exceptions, would come 
down in the morning, trying to recall a forgotten dream he had had 
in the night. The landlord, on his mentioning his jierplexity, would 
suggest various commonplace subjects, not one of which, as he very 
well knew, w^as the true subject. But the moment the landlord 
suggested ‘Poison,’ the traveller started, and cried, *YesL lie 
never failed to accept that suggestion, and he never recalled any 
more of the dream. 

This reminiscence brought the Welsh Inns in general before me; 
with the women in their round hats, and the harjiers with their white 
beards (venerable, but humbugs, I am afraid), playing outside the 
door while I took my dinner. The transition was natural to tlie 
Highland Inns, with the oatmeal bannocks, the honey, tlie venison 
steaks, the trout from the loch, the whisky, and perha|)s (having the 
materials so temptingly at hand) the Athol brose. Once was 1 
coming south from the Scottish Highlands in hot haste, hoping to 
change quickly at the station at the bottom of a certain wild historicat 
glen, when these eyes did with mortification see the landlord come 
out with a telescope and sweep the whole prospect for the horses; 
which horses were away picking up their own living, and did not 
heave m sight under four hours. Having thought of the loch-trouc, 

I was taken by quick association to the Anglers’ Inns of Englaiicl 
(i have assisted at innumerable feats of angling by lying in the 
bottom of the boat, whole summer days, doing nothing with the 
greatest perseverance; which I have generally found to be as 
effectual towards the taking of fish as the finest tackle and the 
utmost science), and to the pleasant white, clean, flower-pot-decomted 
bearooms of those inns, overlooking the river, and the ferry, ancl 
the green ait, and the church-spire, and the country bridge ; and to 
the peerless Emma with the bright eyes and the pretty smile, who 
waited, bless her! with a natural grace that would have converted 
mne-BeaT± Casting my eyes upon my Hoily-Tree fire, I next 
discerned among the glowing coals the pictures of a score or more 
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of those wonderful English posting-inns which we are all so sorry 
to have lost, which were so^ large and so comfortable, and which 
were such monuments of British submission to rapacity and extortion. 
He who would see these houses pining away, let him walk from 
Basingstoke, or even Windsor, to London, by way of Hounslow, 
and moralise on their perishing remains; the stables crumbling to 
dust; unsettled labourers and wanderers bivouacking in the out¬ 
houses ; grass growing in the yards; the rooms, where erst so many 
hundred beds of down were made up, let off to Irish lodgers at 
eighteenpence a week; a^ little ill-looking beer-shop shrinking in the 
tap of former days, burning coach-house gates for firewood, having 
one of its two windows bunged up, as if it had received punishment 
m a fight with the Railroad; a low, bandy-legged, brick-making 
bulldog standing in the doorway. What could I next see in my fire 
so naturally as the new railway-house of these times near the dismal 
county station; with nothing particular on draught but cold air 
and damp, nothing^ worth mentioning in the larder but new mortar, 
doing beyond a conceited affectation of luggage in 
the hall? Th^en I came to the Inns of Paris, with the pretty 
ap^ment of four pieces up one hundred and seventy-five waxed 
s airs, the privilege of ringing the bell all day long without influencing 
ny 0 ys mind or body but your own, and the not-too-much-for- 
dinner, comidenng the price. Next to the provincial Inns of 
ranee, with the great church-tower rising above the courtyard, the 
horse-bells jinglmg merrily up and down the street beyond, and 
the clocks of all descriptions in all the rooms, which are never 
right, unless taken at the precise minute when, by getting exactly 
twelve hours too fast or two slow, they unintentionally b^ome so. 
Away I went, next, to the lesser roadside Inns of Italy; where all 
the dirty clothes in the house (not in wear) are always lying in your 
anteroom; where the mosquitoes make a raisin pudding of your 
ace in summer, and the cold bites it blue in winter; where you get 
what you ^n, and forget what you can’t; where I should again like 
of P°^®'^-^and^erchief dumpling, for want 

town?t^H'palace Inns and old monastery Inns, in 
towns and cities of the.same bright country; with their massive 

nilkrf you may look from among clustering 

p ais high into the blue vault of heaven; with their stately 

^hos^S®™?: r'l refectories; with their labyrinths of 

ghostly bedchambers, and their glimpses into gorgeous streets that 

W of P°^y- So to the S?h?tle 

neculiS districts, with their pale attendants, and their 

peculiar smell of never letting in the air. So to the immense 

Si the corir th gondolier below, as he 

f I V watery odours on one particular 

little bit of the bridge of your nose (which is never released while 
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you stay there); and the great bell of St. Mark’s Cathedra 
midnight. Next I put up for a minute at the re.stless Inn.s upon th 
Rhine, where your going to bed, no matter at what hour, ap{>t:ars to 
be the tocsin for everybody else’s getting up; and where, in the 
table-d’hote room at the end of the long table (with .several 'I’owers 
of Babel on it at the other end, all made of white plates), one knot 
of stoutish men, entirely dressed in jewels and dirt, and having 
nothing else upon them, 7t)ill remain all night, clinking g!asse,s, and 
singing about the river that flows, and the grape that grow,s, and 
Rhine wine that beguiles, and Rhine woman that smite ant! hi 
drink drink my friend and ho drink drink my lirother, and al 


rest of it. I departed thence, as a matter 
German Inns, where all the eatables are 


course, tO' oilier 
Jciied clown to tile 


—-- Uiiwil iiT i 

same flavour, and where the mind is disturbed by the apparition 
hot puddings, and boiled cherries, sweet and .slab, at awfully 


hot puddings, and boiled cherries, sweet .imu, ai avvmiiy 
unexpected periods of the repast. After a draught of spark ling 
beer from a foaming glass jug, and a glance of recognition through 
the windows of the student beer-houses at Heidelbeig and elsewhtjre, 
1 put out to sea for the Inns of America, with their four hundri'd 
beds apiece, and their eight or nine hundred ladies and gentlemen 
at dinner every _ day. Again I stood in the bar-rooms thereof, 
evening cobbte, julep, sling, or cocktail Again I 
listened to rny friend the General,—whom I had known for five 

Majors, who ^am had made me intimate for life 
with three Colonels, who again had made me brother to twentv-two 

exnonndincf^fhT’ ^ ^ my friend the General, leisurely 

rnorMn^ronm establishment, a.s to gentlemen’s 

mom tte Sir; gentlemen’s evening- 

SSna- mnnftw r.ngentlemen’s 
over fmir hnnH music-room, sir; readmg-room, sir ; 

finited within ® u ’ planned and 

the oldlSumhmrljpcn^ off of 

dollars S fn T fm. P "" cost of five hundred thousand 

that tte Latf thi ^ 'n^iividual way of thinking, 

I drank mv rnhhlpr aesirable it was. Nevertheless, ag.hin 

friend V ^ P’ sling, or cocktail, m all good-will, to my 

dirihL all myfnends the Majors, C’olonels, and 

civilians all, full well knowing that, whatever little motes mv hcimv 

yes may have descried in theirs, they belong to a kind ueneroni^ 
large-hearted, and great people. ^ 

ouJ 1 irif T 

the subject. What was I tn .Sn ^ ® ’■‘P 
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like Baron Trenck, I looked out for a mouse or spider, and found 
one, and beguiled my imprisonment by training it? Even that 
might be dangerous with a view to the future. I might be so far 
gone when the road did come to be cut through the snow, that, 
on my way forth, I might burst into tears, and beseech, like the 
prisoner who wa.s released in his old age from the Bastille, to be 
taken back again to the five windows, the ten curtains, and the 
sinuous drapery. 

A desperate idea came into my head. Under any other circum¬ 
stances I should have rejected it; but, in the strait at which I was, 
I held it fast. Could I so far overcome the inherent bashfiilness 
which withheld me from the landlord's table and the company I 
might find there, as to call up the Boots, and ask him to take a 
chair,—and something in a liquid form,—and talk to me ? I could. 
I would. I did. 


SECOND BRANCH 

THE BOOTS 

Where had he been in his time ? he repeated, when I asked him 
the question. Lord, he had been everywhere ! And what had he 
been? Bless you, he had been everything you could mention 
a'most! 

Seen a good deal ? Why, of course he had. I should say so, 
he could assure me, if I only knew about a twentieth part of what 
had come in hts way. Why, it would be easier for him, he expected, 
to tell what he hadn’t seen than what he had. Ah! A deal, it 
would. 

What was the curiousest thing he had seen ? Well! He didn't 
knc^. He couldn't momently name what was the curiousest thing 
he had seen, unless it was a Unicorn,—and he see hhn once at a 
Fair. But supposing a young gentleman not eight year old was 
to run away with a fine young woman of seven, might I think that 
?! Certainly. Then that was a start as he himself 

had had ms blessed eyes on, and he had cleaned the shoes they 

run away in ^and they was so little that he couldn't get his hand 
into 'em. 

Master Harry Walmers' father, you see, he lived at the Elmses 
^wn away by Shooter’s Hill there, six or seven miles from Lunnon! 
He was a gentleman of spirit, and good-looking, and held his head 
up when he walked, and had what you may call Fire about him 
He wrote poetry, and he rode, and he ran, and he cricketed, and 
ne danced, and he acted, and he done it all equally beautiful. He 
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was uncommon proud of Master Harry as was his only child; but 
he didn’t spoil him neither. He was a gentleman that had a will 
of his own and a eye of his own, and that would be minded. 
Consequently, though he made quite a companion of the fine 
bright boy, and was delighted to see him so fond of reading his 
fairy books, and was never tired of hearing him say my name is 
Norval, or hearing him sing his songs about Young May Moons is 
beaming love, and When he as adores thee has left but the name, 
and that; still he kept the command over the child, and the child 
was a child, and it’s to be wished more of ’em was ! 

How did Boots happen to know all this ? Why, through being 
under-gardener. Of course he couldn’t be under-gardener, and be 
always about, in the summer-time, near the windows on the lawn, 
a mowing, and sweeping, and weeding, and pruning, and this and 
that, without getting acquainted with the ways of the family. Even 
supposing Master Harry hadn’t come to him one morning early, and 
said, ‘ Cobbs, how should you spell Norah, if you was asked ? ’ and 
then began cutting it in print all over the fence. 

He couldn’t say he had taken particular notice of children before 
that; but really it was pretty to see them two mites a going about 
the place together, deep in love. And the courage of the boy I 
Bless^ your soul, he’d have throwed off his little hat, and tucked up 
his little sleeves, and gone in at a Lion, he would, if they had 
happened to meet one, and she had been frightened of him. One 
day he stops, along with her, where Boots was hoeing weeds in the 
gravel, and says, speaking up, ‘ Cobbs,’ he says, ‘ I like you: ‘ Do 
you, sir? I’m proud to hear it’ ‘Yes, I do, Cobbs. Why do I 
like you, do you think, Cobbs?’ ‘Don’t know, Master Harry 
I arn sure. ‘Because Norah likes you, Cobbs.’ ‘Indeed, sir? 
Thats very gratifying.’ ‘Gratifying, Cobbs? It’s better than 
millions of the brightest diamonds to be liked by Norah.’ ‘Cer¬ 
tainly, sir.’ ‘You’re going away, ain’t you, Cobbs?’ ‘Yes sir’ 

‘ Would you like another situation, Cobbs ? ’ ‘ Well, sir, I shouldn’t 

object, ^ it a good ’un.’ ‘ Then, Cobbs,’ says he, ‘ you shall 

be our Head Gardener when we are married.’ And he tucks her, in 
her little sky-blue mantle, under his arm, and walks away. 

Boots could assure me that it was better than a picter, and equal 
to a play to see them babies, with their long, bright, curling hair, 
their sparkling eyes, and their beautiful light tread, I rambling aboui 
the ga^en, deep in love. Boots was of opinion that the birds 

’em, singing to please 
em Soinetimes they would creep under the Tulip-tree, and would 
srt there with their arms round one another’s necks, and their soft 
cheeks toucbng, a reading about the Prince and the Dragon, and 
the good and bad enchanters, and the king’s fair daughter.® Some¬ 
times he would hear them planning about having a hoL in a forest 
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keeping bees and a cow, and living entirely on milk and honey. 
Once he came upon them by the pond, and heard Master Harry 
say, ‘ Adorable Norah, kiss me, and say you love me to distraction, 
or ril jump in head-foremost.' And Boots made no question he 
would have done it if she hadn't complied. On the whole, Boots 
said it had a tendency to make him feel as if he was in love himself 
—only he didn't exactly know who with. 

‘ Cobbs,' said Master Harry, one evening, when Cobbs was 
watering the. flowers, ‘ I am going on a visit, this present Mid¬ 
summer, to my grandmamma's at York.' 

‘ Are you indeed, sir ? I hope you'll have a pleasant time. I am 
going into Yorkshire, myself, when I leave here.' 

‘ Are you going to your grandmamma's, Cobbs ?' 

‘ No, sir. I haven't got such a thing.' 

‘ Not as a grandmamma, Cobbs ? ’ 

‘ No, sir.' 

The boy looked on at the watering of the flowers for a little 
while, and then said, ‘ I shall be very glad indeed to go, Cobbs,— 
Norah's going.' 

* You'll be all right then, sir,' says Cobbs, ‘ wdth your beautiful 
sweetheart by your side.' 

‘Cobbs,' returned the boy, flushing, ‘I never let anybody joke 
about it, when I can prevent them.’ 

‘It wasn't a joke, sir,' says Cobbs, with humility,—‘wasn't so 
meant.' 

‘ I am glad of that, Cobbs, because I like you, you know, and 
you're going to live with us.—Cobbs I' 

‘ Sir.' 

‘ What do you think my grandmamma gives me when I go down 
there ?' o » 

‘ I couldn't so much as make a guess, sir.' 

‘ A Bank of England five-pound note, Cobbs,' 

‘Whew! ’ says Cobbs, ‘that’s a spanking sum of money, Master 
Harry.' 

‘ A person could do a good deal with such a sum of money as 
that,—couldn’t a person, Cobbs ?' 

‘ I believe you, sir !' 

‘ Cobbs,’ said the boy, ‘ I’ll tell you a secret. At Norah’s house, 
they have been joking her about me, and pretending to laugh at our 
being engaged,—pretending to make game of it, Cobbs ! ’ 

‘ Such, sir,’ says Cobbs, ‘ is the depravity of human natur.’ 

The boy, looking exactly like his father, stood for a few minutes 
M^h his glowing face towards the sunset, and then departed with. 
Good-night, Cobbs. I’m going in.’ 

If I was to ask Boots how it happened that he was a going to 
leave that place just at that present timCj well, he couldn’t rightly 
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siiycd there lili iinw 
'Oil see^ lie wa.s ye^iing«;r 


answer me. He did suppose he might 
if he had been anyways inclined. But, 
then, and he wanted change. That’s what he wanted, 

Mr. Walmers, he said to him when he gave him nodre eif Im 
intptions to leave, ‘ Cobbs,^ he says, " have you anythink to roiii- 
plain of? I make the inquiry because if I find that any of my 
people rplly has anythink to complain of, I wish to make it riglif 
if I can.’ ^ ‘ No, sir,’ says Cobbs; ‘ thanking you, sir, I fifiii iiiV'si'lf 
as well sitiwated here as I could hope to lie anywhercH, Tin* until 
is, sir, that I’m a-going to seek my fortiink’ *1), indeed, C'ohtis !* 
he says; ‘I hope you may find it’ Anti Boots cmilti assure nir 
which he did, touching his hair with his hootjark, as a siliile in ilie 
way of his present calling—that he hadn't fiaind it yet. 

Well, sir I Boots left the Elmses when his lime was itri, aiirl 
Master Harry, he went down to the olci Liily's ai York, wliii h old 
lady would have given that child the teeth ok of her head (if ,dif* 
had had any), she was so wrap|x.^d up in him. What dues lital 
Infant do,—for Infant you may call him and be within flic marl .— 
but cut ^ay from that old lady’s with his Mcirafi, on a eiriedilbii 
to go to Gretna Green and be married ! 

Sir, Boots was at this identical Holly-Tree Inn (Imviini left ii 
severd times since to better himself, but always come hack ihrothdi 
one thing or another), when, one summer afternoon, the ri«idii 
drives up, and out of the coach gets them two children. Hie 
Guard says to our Governor, ‘I don’t rpiite make mu ilkse. littht 
passengers, but the young gentleman’s words was, that iln»v was to 

‘Wp’rf tA !fA something for himstilf; snys to our < lovomnr, 
room '5 Jhl h^^rAA^^^ ‘Sitting-room and two bed- 

tucks hTr^ in ^ cherry-pudding for two!' and 

info thA L \ u sky-blue mantle, under his arm, and walks 
into the house much bolder than Brass. 

ment wliThen^fLlA what the amazement of that estahlish- 
was m^flird a""® f^ themselves 

seenTSm witW so, when he, who had 

seen mem without their seeing him, give the Governor his vi.nvs 

of the expedition they was upon ‘ Cobbs > s. vs thi r’I I 

f-hic io on T / it? ^ c-ouo.s, suys tile Ciovcrnor* * if 

minds f ^ fnvnds' 

Cobbs lThnnl/wfs?f ^ before I take these measures, 

opinion is themselves whether you 

Etly.> """y® ^°bbs, ‘ that shall be done 

»..<! there he f.„.h Maser 
hke the Great Bed of Ware, compared with hia'-a il"! t":* 
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of Miss Norah with his pocket-hankercher. Their little legs was 
entirely off the ground, of course, and it really is not possible for 
Boots to express to me how small them children looked. 

^ * If s Cobbs! If s Cobbs 1 ’ cried Master Harry, and comes run¬ 
ning^ to him, and catching hold of his hand. Miss Norah comes 
running to him on fother side and catching hold of his t’other 
hand, and they both jump for joy. 

‘ I see you a getting out, sir,’ says Cobbs. I thought it was 
you, I thought I couldn’t be mistaken in your height and figure. ' 
Whafs the object of your journey, sir?—Matrimonial?’ 

‘ We are going to be married, Cobbs, at Gretna Green,’ returned 
the boy. ‘We have run away on purpose. Norah has been in 
rather low spirits, Cobbs; but she’ll be happy, now we have found 
you to be our friend.’ 

‘ Thank you, sir, and thank miss,’ says Cobbs, ‘ for your 
good opinion, ^ Did you bring any luggage with you, sir ? ’ 

If I will believe Boots when he gives me his word and honour 
upon it, the lady had got a parasol, a smelling-bottle, a round and 
a half of cold buttered toast, eight peppermint drops, and a hair¬ 
brush,—seemingly a doll’s. The gentleman had got about half a 
dozen yards of string, a knife, three or four sheets of writing-paper 
folded up surprising small, a orange, and a Chaney mug with his 
name upon it. 

‘ What may be the exact natur of your plans, sir ? ’ says Cobbs. 

‘ To go on,’ replied the boy,—which the courage of that boy was 
something wonderful!—‘ in the morning, and be married to-morrow.’ 

‘ Just so, sir,’ says Cobbs. * Would it meet your views, sir, if I 
was to accompany you ? ’ 

Va hen Cobbs said this, they both jumped for joy again, and cried 
out, ‘Oh, yes, yes, Cobbs ! Yes ! ’ 

OVell, sir,’^ says Cobbs. ‘If you will excuse my having the 
freedorn to give an opinion, 'what I should recommend would be 
this. I’m acquainted with a pony, sir, which, put in a pheayton 
that I could borrow, would take you and Mrs. Harry Walmers, 
Junior, (myself driving, if yon approved,) to the end of your journey 
m a very short space of time. I am not altogether sure, sir, that 
this pony will be at liberty to-morrow, but even if you had to wait 
over to-morrow for him,^ it might be worth your w^hile. As to the 
small account here, sir, in case you was to find yourself running at 
all short, that don’t signify; because I’m a part proprietor of this 
mn, and it could stand over.’ 

Boots assures me that when they clapped their hands, and jumped 
for joy again, and called him ‘ Good Cobbs! ’ and ‘ Dear Cobbs 1 ’ 
and bent across him to kiss one another in the delight of their con- 
fiding hearts, he felt himself the meanest rascal for deceivinsr ’em 
that ever was born. ® 
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^ Is there anything you want just at present, sir ? ’ says Cobbs, 
mortally ashamed of himself. 

‘We should like some cakes after dinner,’ answered Master 
Harry, folding his arms, putting out one leg, and looking straight 
at him, ‘ and two apples,—and jam. With dinner we should like to 
have toast-and-water. But Norah has always been accustomed to 
half a glass of currant wine at dessert. And so have I.’ 

‘ It shall be ordered at the bar, sir,’ says Cobbs; and away he 
went. 


Boots has the feeling as fresh upon him at this minute of speaking 
as he had then, that he would far rather have had it out in half a 
dozen rounds with the Governor than have combined with him • 
and that he wished with all his heart there was any impossible place 
where those two babies could make an impossible marriage, and 
live impossibly happy ever afterwards. However, as it couldn’t be, 
he went into the Governor’s plans, and the Governor set off for 
York in half an hour. 

The way in which the women of that house—without exception 
—every one of ’em—married and single—took to that boy when 
they heard the story, Boots considers surprising. It was as much 
as he could do^ to keep ’em from dashing into the room and kissinir 
him. They climbed up all sorts of places, at the risk of their lives 
to look at him through a pane of glass. They was seven deep at 

the keyhole. They was out of their minds about him and his bold 
spirit. 

In the evening. Boots went into the room to see how the run¬ 
away couple was getting on. The gentleman was on the window- 
seat, supporting the lady in his arms. She had tears upon her face, 

h asleep, with her head upon his 


‘Mrs. Hairy Walmers, Junior, fatigued, sir?’ says Cobbs. 

Yes, she is tired, Cobbs; but she is not used to be away from 

low spirits again. Cobbs, do you think 
you could bring a biffin, please ? ’ 

T your pardon, sir,’ says Cobbs. What was it you-? ’ 

fondJnhem^°’^°^^ 

withdrew in search of the required restorative, and, when 
he brought it in, the gentleman handed it to the lady, and fed her 
with a spoon, and took a little himself; the lady being heavy with 
sleep, and rather cross ‘ What should you think sir,’says Cobbs 
of a chainber candlestick?’ The gentleman appro4d • the 

Sreat staircase; the lady, in her 
followed, gdlantly escorted by the gentleman; fhe 
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Boots couldn’t but feel with increased acuteness what a base 
deceiver he was, when they consulted him at breakfast (they bad 
ordered sweet milk-and-water, and toast and currant jelly, overnight) 
about the pony. It really was as much as he could do, he don’t 
mind confessing to me, to look them two young things in the face, 
and think what a wicked old father of lies he had grown up to be, 
Howsomever, he went on a lying like a Trojan about the |X)ny. 
He told ’em that it did so unfort’nately happen that the pony 'vvas 
half clipped, you see, and that he couldn’t be taken out in that 
state, for fear it should strike to his inside. But that he’d be 
finished clipping in the course of the day, and that to-morrow 
nmrning at eight o’clock the pheayton w-ould be ready. Boots’s 
view of the whole case, looking back on it in my room, is, that 
Mrs. Harry Walmers, Junior, was beginning to give in. She hadn’t 
had her hair curled when she went to bed, and she didn’t seem 
quite up to brushing it herself, and its getting in her eyes put 
her out. But nothing put out Master Harry. He sat behind his 
breakfast-cup, a tearing away at the jelly, as if he had been his own 
father. 

After breakfast, Boots is inclined to consider that they drawed 
soldiers,—at least, he knows that many such was found in the 
fireplace, all on horseback. In the course of the morning, Master 
Harry rang the bell,—it was surprising how that there boy did 
carry on,—and said, in a sprightly way, * Cobbs, is there any good 
walks in this neighbourhood ? ’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ says Cobbs. ‘ There’s Love-lane.’ 

^ ‘ Get out with you, Cobbs ! ’—that was that there boy’s expres¬ 
sion,—‘ you’re joking.’ 

‘ Begging your pardon, sir,’ says Cobbs, ‘ there really is Love- 
lane. And a pleasant walk it is, and proud shall I be to show it to 
yourself and Mrs. Harry Walmers, Junior.’ 

‘ Norah, dear,’ said Master Harry, ‘ this is curious. We really 
ought to see Love-lane. Put on your bonnet, my sweetest darling, 
and we will go there with Cobbs.’ 

Boots leaves me to judge what a Beast he felt himself to be, 
w'hen that young pair told him, as they all three jogged along 
together, that they had made up their minds to give him two 
thousand guineas a year as head-gardener, on accounts of his being 
so true a friend to ’em. Boots could have wished at the moment 
that the earth would hpe opened and swallowed him up, he felt so 
mean, with their beaming eyes a looking at-him, and believing him. 
Well, sir, he turned the conversation as well as he could, and he 
took ’em down Love-lane to the water-meadows, and there Master 
Harry would have drowned himself in half a moment more, a getting 
out a water-lily for her,—but nothing daunted that boy. W’ell, sir, 
they was tired out. All being so new and strange to ’em, they "vi'as 


no 
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tired as tired could be. And they laid down on a bank of daisies 
like the children in the wood, leastways meadows, and fell asleep. ' 
Boots don’t know—perhaps I do,—but never mind, it don’t 
signify either way—why it made a man fit to make a fool of himself 
to see them two pretty babies a lying there in the clear, still, sunny 
day, not dreaming half so hard when they was asleep as they done 
when they was awake. But, Lord 1 when you come to think of 
yourself, you know, and wliat a game you have been up to ever 
since you was in your own cradle, and what a poor sort of a ciiat) 
you are, and how it’s always either Ye.sterday with you, or else To¬ 
morrow, and never To-day, that’s where it is! 

Well, sir, they woke up at last, and then one thing was getting 
pretty clear to Boots, namely, that Mrs. Harry Walmerses, Junior’s, 
ternper was on the move. When Master Harry took her round the 
waist, she said he ‘ teased her so; ’ and when he says, ‘ Norah my 

young May Moon, your Harry tease you ? ’ she tells him, ‘ Yes: 
and I want to go home ! ’ 

A biled fowl, and baked bread-and-butter pudding, brought Mrs. 
aimers up a little; but Boots could have wished, he must privately 
own to me, to have seen her more .sensible of the woice of love, and 
less abandoning of herself to currants. However, Master Harry he 
kept up, and his noble heart was as fond as ever. Mr.s. Walraers 

WoWrl^''^ Therefore, Mrs. 

repeated Harry ditto 

‘he Governor in a 

hSs nifii f ^ Hderly lady. Mr. M'almers 

‘ Wp f‘''''‘‘^us,both at once, and .says to our missis, 

little kind care of our 

iwe ? r" sufficiently acknowledge. Pray, 

dfiir’in 1T ‘ ‘he dear 

Gobhc^Ah V Forty!’ 'I'hen he .says to 

W I’’ r if’ ^ f to see I understood vou was 

e . And Cobbs says, Yes, sir. Your most obedient, sir.’ 

assurS^me^hffhifh? P‘^'‘h''‘Ps i i^ut Boots 

es me that his^heart beat like a hammer, goim uf>stairs * I 

eg your pardon, sir/ says he, while unlocking the door 1 how 
bov For Master Harry is a Me 

to ^me tw ifhonour.’ And Boots signifies 

darb?smte of i contradicted him in the 

‘feSd hfm which he then was, he thinks he should have 

T5 f and taken the consequences. 

But Mr. Walmers only says, ‘ No, Cobbs. No. mv ffood ffiliow 
1 h^k you! ’ And, the door being opened, goes in. 

UP to°the°hf-H«iHp°i hfi^h’S the light, and he sees Mr, Walmers go 
up to the bedside, bend gently down, and kiss the little sleeping 
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face. Then he stands looking at it for a minute, looking wonder¬ 
fully like it (they do say he ran away with Mrs. Walmers); and then 
he gently shakes the little shoulder. 

‘ Harry, my dear boy I Harry 1' 

Master Harry starts up and looks at him. Looks at Cobbs too. 
Such is the honour of that mite, that he looks at Cobbs, to see 
whether he has brought him into trouble. 

‘ I am not angry, my child. I only want you to dress yourself 
and come home.’ 

‘ Yes, pa.’ 

Master Harry dresses himself quickly. His breast begins to swell 
when he has nearly finished, and it swells more and more as he 
stands, at last, a looking at his father : his father standing a looking 
at him, the quiet image of him. 

‘ Please may I ’—the spirit of that little creatur, and the way he 
kept his rising tears down !—‘ please, dear pa—may I—kiss Norah 
before I go ? ’ 

‘ You may, my child.’ 

So he takes Master Harry in his hand, and Boots leads the way 
with the candle, and they come to that other bedroom, where the 
elderly lady is seated by the bed, and poor little Mrs. Harry 
Walmers, Junior, is fast asleep. There the father lifts the child up 
to the pillow, and he lays his little face down for an instant by the 
little warm face of poor unconscious little Mrs. Harry Walmers, 
Junior, and^ gently draws it^ to him,—a sight so touching to the 
chambermaids who are peeping through the door, that one of them 
calls out, ‘ It’s a shame to part ’em 1 ’ But this chambermaid W’’as 
always, as Boots informs me, a soft-hearted one. Not that there 
was any harm in that girl. Far from it. 

^ Finally, Boots says, that’s all about it. Mr. Walmers drove away 
m the chaise, having hold of Master Harry’s hand. The elderly 
lady and Mrs. Harry Walmers, Junior, that was never to be (she 
married a Captain long afterwards, and died in India), went off 
next day. In conclusion. Boots put it to me whether I hold with 
mna in two opinions : firstly, that there are not many couples on 
their way to be married who are half as innocent of guile as those 
two children j secondly, that it would be a jolly good thing for a 
great many couples on their way to be married, if they could only 
be stopped in time, and brought back separately. 
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THE HOLLY-TREE 


THIRD BRANCH 
THK nth 

I HAD been snowed up a whole week. The time had hung so 
lightly on my hands, that I should have been in great <ioul)t of 
the fact but for a piece of documentary evidence that lay ii|x>n my 
table. 

The road had been dug out of the snow on the previous day, 
and the document in question was my bill. It testified emphati¬ 
cally to my having eaten and drank, and warmed myself and slept 
among the sheltering branches of the Holly-Tree, seven days and 
nights. 

I had yesterday allowed the road twenty-four hours to improve 
itself, finding that I required that additional margin of time for the 
completion of my task. I had ordered my Bill to be upon the 
table, and a chaise to l>e at the door, * at eight o'clock to-morrow 
evening.' It was eight o'clock to-morrow evening when I Inicklecl 
up my travelling writing-desk in its leather case, paid my Bill, and 
got on my warm coats and wrapfiers. Of course, no time now 
remained for my travelling on to add a frozen tear to the icicles 
which were doubtless hanging plentifully about the farmhouse where 
I had first seen Angela. What I had to do was to get across to 
Liverpool by the shortest open road, there to meet my lieavy 
baggage and embark. It was quite enough to do, and I had not 
an hour too much time to do it in. 

I had taken leave of all my Holly-Tree friends—almost, for the 
time being, of my bashfulness too—and was standing for half a 
minute at the Inn door watching the ostler as he took another turn 
at the cord which tied my fiortmanteau on the chaise, when I saw 
lamps coming down towards the Holly-Tree. The road was so 
padded with snow that no wheels were audible ; l:iut all of us who 
were standing at the Inn door saw lamps coming on, and at .a lively 
rate too, between the walls of snow that had been hea|3ed up on 
either side of the track. The chambermaid instantly divined how 
the case stood, and called to the ostler/Tom, this is a Gretna job V 
The ostler, knowing that her sex instinctively scented a marriage, 
or anything in that direction, rushed up the yard bawling, * Next 
four out!' and in a moment the whole establishment was” thrown 
into commotion. 

I had a melancholy interest in seeing the happy man who loved 
and was beloved; and therefore, instead of driving off at once, I 
remained at the Inn door when the fugitives drove up. A bright- 
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eyed fellow, muffled in a mantle, jumped out so briskly that he 
almost overthrew me. He turned to apologise, and, by Heaven, it 
was Edwin I 

‘Charley r said he, recoiling. ‘Gracious powers, what do you 
do here ? ’ 

‘ Edwin,' said I, recoiling, ‘gracious powers, what do you do here?' 
I struck my forehead as I said it, and an insupportable blaze of 
light seemed to shoot before my eyes. 

He hurried me into the little parlour (always kept with a slow hre 
in it and no poker), where posting cLpany waited ^he thdr 
horses were putting to, and, shutting the door, said : 

‘ Charley, forgive me ! ’ 

Edwin 1 I returned. ‘ Was this well ? When I loved her so 

dearly! When I had garnered up my heart so long! ’ I could say 
no more. ^ 


He was shocked when he saw how moved I was, and made the 
cruel observation, that he had not thought I should have taken it so 
much to heart. 

I looked at him. I reproached him no mora But I looked 
at him. 

My dear, dear Charley,' said he, ‘don’t think ill of me, I 
beseech you ! I know you have a right to my utmost confidence, 
and, believe me, you have ever had it until now. I abhor secrecy. 
Its meanness is intolerable to me. But I and my dear fflrl have 
observed it for your sake.' ° 

He and his dear girl 1 It steeled me. 

‘You have observed it for my sake, sir? ’ said I, wondering how 
his frank face could face it out so. ^ 

‘ Yes 1—and Angela’s,' said he. 

I found the room reeling round in an uncertain way, like a 

^ Explain yourself,’ said I, holding on by 
one hand to an arm-chair. ^ ^ 

‘Dear old darling Charley!’ returned Edwin, in his cordial 

manner, ‘ consider ! When you were going on so happily with 

Angela, why should I compromise you with the old gentleman by 

making you a party to our engagement, and (after he had declined 

TOu “I intention ? Surely it was better that 

S& mrnever Sd mf I'°ok counsel 

suspected Tand inw!:, ^ °f it.” If Angela 

—rod hiicc all the favour and support she could 

coiddn’t^ttio^.K^/°'^iv^ precious creature and a priceless wife!—I 

more thai? we told ^“7 

S iS^ foT;n Sood reason, Charley; 

trast me, tor the same good reason, and no other upon earth! ’ 

Emmeline was Angela’s cousin. Lived with her Had hcpn 
brough. „p w..h her. Was her father's ,„d. Hai propSw 
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" Emmeline is in the chaiscj my dear Edwin! * said I, cinlwafiri|; 

him with the greatest aifection. 

‘ My good fellow! ’ said he, ‘ do you suppose I should be going 
to Gretna Green without her? ^ 

I ran out with Edwin, I opened the chaise door, I took Einiiieliiic 
in my arms, I folded her to my heart. She was wrapped in soft 
white fur, like the snowy landscape: hut was warm, and young, 
and lovely. I put their leaders to with my own hands, I gave tin,! 
boys a five-pound note apiece, I cheered them as I :hey drove away, 
I drove the other way myself as hard as I could pelt. 

I never went to Liverpool, I never went to Amerira, I 
straight back to London, and I married Angela. I have never 
until this time, even to her, disclosed the secret of my character, 
and the mistrast and the mistaken journey into which it leal iiie. 
When she, and they, and our eight children and their seven ■ I 
mean Edwin’s and Emmeline’s, whose eldest girl is old enough lanw 
to wear white for herself, and to look very like her motlier in it— 
come to read these pages, as of course they will, I shall hardly fail 
to be found out at last. Never mind! I can bear it. I began at 
the Holly-Tree, by idle accident, to associate the Christmas-time 
of year with human interest, and with some inquiry into, and some 
care for, the lives of those by whom I find myself surrounded. I 
hope that I am none the worse for it, and that no one near me »» 
afar off is the worse for it. And I say. May the green Holly-Tree 
flourish, striking its roots deep into our English ground, and having 
Its germinating qualities carried by the birds of Heaven all over the 
world! 
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THE WRECK 

I WAS apprenticed to the Sea when I was twelve years old, and I 
have encountered a great deal of rough weather, both literal and 
metaphorical. It has always been my opinion since I first possessed 
such a thing as an opinion, that the man who knows only one sub¬ 
ject is next tiresome to the man who knows no subject Therefore, 
in the course of my life I have taught myself whatever I could, and 
although I am not a,n educated man, I am able, I am thankful to 
say, to have an^ intelligent interest in most things. 

A person might suppose, from reading the above, that I am in 
the habit of holding forth about number one. That is not the case. 
Just as if I was to corne into a room among strangers, and must 
either be introduced or introduce myself, so I have taken the liberty 
of passing these few remarks, simply and plainly that it may be 
known who and what I am. I will add no more of the sort than 
that my name is William George Ravender, that I was born at 
Penrith half a year after my own father was drowned, and that I 
am on the second day of this present blessed Christmas week of 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-six, fifty-six years of age. 

When the rumour first went flying up and down that there was 
gold in California which, as most people know, was before it was 
discovered in the British colony of Australia—I was in the West 
Indies, trading among the Islands. Being in command and like¬ 
wise part-owner of a smart schooner, I had my work cut out for 

me,^ and I was doing it. Consequently, gold in California was no 
busmess of mine. 

But, by the time when I came home to England again, tlie thing 
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was as clear as your hand held up before you at noonday. There 
was Californian gold in the museums and in the goldsmith's shops, 
and the very first time I went upon ’Change, I met a friend of mine 
(a seafaring man like myself), with a Californian nugget hanging to 
his watch-chain. I handled it. It was as like a peeled walnut wdth 
bits unevenly broken off here and there, and then electrotyped all 
over, as ever I saw anything in my life. 

I am a single man (she was too good for this world and for me, 
and she died six weeks before our marriage-day), so when I am 
ashore, I live in my house at Poplar. My house at Poplar is taken 
care of and kept ship-shape by an old lady who was niy mother's 
maid before I was born. She is as handsome and as upright as 
any old lady in the world. She is as fond of me as if she had ever 
had an only son, and I was he. Well do I know wherever I sail 
that she never lays down her head at night without having said, 

‘ Merciful Lord ! bless and preserve William George Ravender, and 
send him safe home, through Christ our Saviour 1' I have thought 
of it in many a dangerous moment, when it has done me no harm, 
I am sure. 

In my house at Poplar, along with this old lady, I lived quiet for 
best part of a year: having had a long spell of it among the Islands, 
and having (which was very uncommon in me) taken the fever 
rather badly. At last, being strong and hearty, and having read 
every book I could lay hold of, right out, I was walking down 
Leadenhall Street in the City of London, thinking of turning-to 
again, when I met what I call Smithick and Watersby of Liver¬ 
pool. I chanced to lift up my eyes from looking in at a ship's 
chronometer in a window, and I saw him bearing down upon me, 
head on. 

It is, personally, neither Smithick, nor Watersby, that I here 
mention, nor was I ever acquainted with any man of either of those 
names, nor do I think that there has been any one of either of 
those names in that Liverpool House for years back. But, it is 
m reality the House itself that I refer to; and a wiser merchant or 
a truer gentleman never stepped. 

‘ My dear Captain Ravender,' says he. ‘ Of all the men on 
earth, I wanted to see you most. I was on my way to you.’ 

^ Well! says I. ‘ That looks as if you wef'e to see me, don’t 

T) ^ we walked on towards 

the Rcyal Exchange, and when we got there, walked up and down 
at the back of it where the Clock-Tower is. We walked an hour 
and more, for he had much to say to me. He had a schieme for 
chartering a new^ ship of their own to take out cargo to the diggers 
and emigrants in California, and to buy and bring back gold. 
Into the particulars of that scheme I will not enter, and I have no 
right to enter. All I say of it is that it was a very original one, a 



very fine one, a very sound one, and a very lucrative one beyond 

doubt 

He imparted it to me as freely as if I had been a part of him¬ 
self. After doing so, he made me the handsomest sharing offer 
that ever was made to me, boy or man—or I believe to any other 
captain in the Merchant Navy—and he took this round turn to 
finish with: 

‘ Ravencler, you are well aware that the lawlessness of that coast 
and country at present, is as special as the circumstances in which 
it is placed. Crews of vessels outward-bound, desert as soon as 
they make the land; crews of vessels homeward-bound, ship at 
i^nnrmnus with the eYmress intentimi nf miirderinff the 


captain and seizing the gold freight; no man can trust another, 
and the devil seems let loose. Now,' says he, 'you know my 
opinion of you, and you know I am only expressing it, and with no 
singularity, when I tell you that you are almost the only man on 
whose integrity, discretion, and energy—' &c., &c. For, I don’t 
want to repeat what he said, though I was and am sensible of it. 

Notwithstanding my being, as I have mentioned, quite ready for 
a voyage, still I had some doubts of this voyage. Of course I 
knew, without being told, that there were peculiar difficulties and 
dangers in it, a long way over and above those which attend all 
voyages. It must not be supposed that I was afraid to face them; 
but, in my opinion a man has no manly motive or sustainment in 
his own breast for facing dangers, unless he has well considered 
what they are, and is able quietly to say to himself, ‘ None of these 
perils can now take me by surprise; I shall know what to do for 
the best in any of them; all the rest lies in the higher and greater 
hands to which I humbly commit myself.’ On this principle I have 
so attentively considered (regarding it as my duty) all the hazards 
I have ever been able to think of, in the ordinary way of storm, 
shipwreck, and fire at sea, that I hope I should be prepared to do, 
in any of those cases, whatever could be done, to save the lives 
intrusted to my charge. 

As I was thoughtful, my good friend proposed that he should 
leave me to walk there as long as I liked, and that I should dine 
with him by-and-by at his club in Pall Mall. I accepted the invita¬ 
tion and I walked up and down there, quarter-deck fashion, a 
matter of a couple of hours; now and then looking up at the 
weathercock as^ I might have looked up aloft; and now and then 
taking a look into Comhill, as I might have taken a look over 
the side. 

All dinner-time, and all after dinner-time, we talked it over again. 
I gave Mm my views of his plan, and he very much approved of 
the same. I told him I had nearly decided, but not quite. '.Well, 
w^eii/ says he, ' come down to Liverpool to-morrow with me, and 
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see the Golden Mary/ I liked the name (her name was Mary, 
and she was golden, if golden stands for good), so I began to feel 
that it was almost done when I said I would go to Liverpool. On 
the next morning but one we were on board the Golden Mary. I 
might have known, from his asking me to come down and see her, 
what she was. I declare her to have been the completest and most 
exquisite Beauty that ever I set my eyes upon. 

We had inspected every timber in her, and had come back to the 
gangway to go ashore from the dock-basin, when I put out my hand 
to my friend. ‘Touch upon it,’ says I, ‘and touch heartily. I 
take command of this ship, and I am hers and yours, if I can get 
John Steadiman for my chief mate.’ 

John Steadiman had sailed with me four voyages. The first 
voyage John was third mate out to China, and came home second. 
The other three voyages he was my first officer. At this time of 
chartering the Golden Mary, he was aged thirty-two. A brisk, 
bright, blue-eyed fellow, a very neat figure and rather under the middle 
size, never out of the way and never in it, a face that pleased 
everybody and that all children took to, a habit of going about 
singing as cheerily as a blackbird, and a perfect sailor. 

We were in one of those Liverpool hackney-coaches in less than 
a minute, and we cruised about in her upwards of three hours 
looking for John. John had come home from Van Diemen’s Land 
barely a month before, and I had heard of him as taking a frisk in 
Liverpool. We asked after him, among many other places, at the 
two boarding-houses he was fondest of, and we found he had had 
a week s spell at each of them; but, he had gone here and gone 
there, and had set off ‘ to lay out on the main-to’gallant-yard of the 
highest Welsh niountain ’ (so he had told the people of the house) 
and where he might be then, or when he might come back, nobody 
could tell us. But it was surprising, to be sure, to see how every 

r moment there was mention made of the name 

of Mr. Steadiman. 


We were taken aback at meeting with no better luck, and we 
had wore ship and put her head for my friends, when as we were 
jogging t rough the sheets, I clap my eyes on John himself coming 
out of a toyshop! He was carrying a little boy, and conducting 
two uncommon pretty women to their coach, and he told me after- 

that he was so^ taken with them on looking in at the toyshop while 

bv^the^hparl^^W ^ crpky Noah’s Ark, very much down 

to permission 

^ tolerably correct Cutter there was in the window, 

1 KK ^ fiandsome boy might not grow up with a 

lubberly idea of naval architecture. ° ^ 

We stood off and on until the ladies’ coachman began to give 
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way, and then we hailed John. On his coming aboard of us, I 
told him, very gravely, what I had said to my friend. It struck 
him, as he said himself, amidships. He was quite shaken by it. 
‘Captain Ravender,* were John Steadiman’s words, ‘such an 
opinion from you is true commendation, and I’ll sail round the 
world with you for twenty years if you hoist the signal, and stand 
by you for ever!’ And now indeed I felt that it was done, and 
that the Golden Mary was afloat. 

Grass never grew yet under the feet of Smithick and Watersby. 
The riggers were out of that ship in a fortnight’s time, and we had 
begun taking in cargo. John was always aboard, seeing everything 
stowed with his own eyes; and whenever I went aboard myself 
early or late, whether he was below in the hold, or on deck at the 
hatchway, or overhauling his cabin, nailing up pictures in it of the 
Blush Roses of England, the Blue Belles of Scotland, and the 
female Shamrock of Ireland: of a certainty I heard John singing 
like a blackbird. 

We had room for twenty passengers. Our sailing advertisement 
was no sooner out, than we might have taken these twenty times 
over. In entering our men, I and John (both together) picked 
them, and we entered none but good hands—as good as were to be 
found in that port. And so, in a good ship of the best build, well 
owned, well arranged, well officered, well manned, well found in all 
respects, we parted with our pilot at a quarter past four o’clock in 
the afternoon of the seventh of March, one thousand eight hundred 
and fifty one, and stood with a fair wind out to sea. 

It inay be easily believed that up to that time I had had no 
leisure to be intimate with my passengers. The most of them were 
then in their berths sea-sick; however, in going among them, telling 
them what was good for them, persuading them not to be there, but 
to come up on deck and feel the breeze, and in rousing them 
with a joke, or a comfortable word, I made acquaintance with 
them, perhaps, in a more friendly and confidential way from the 
first, than I might have done at the cabin table.. 

Of my passengers, I need only particularise, just at present, a 
bright-eyed, blooming young wife who was going out to join her 
husband in California, taking with her their only child, a little girl 
of three years old, whom he had never seen; a sedate young woman 
in black, some five years older (about thirty as I should say), who 
was going out to join a brother ; and an old gentleman, a good deal 
like a hawk if his eyes had been better and not so red, who was 
always talking, morning, noon, and night, about the gold discovery. 
But, whether he was making the voyage, thinking his old arms could 
dig for gold, or whether his speculation was to buy it, or to barter 
for it, or to cheat for it, or to snatch it anyhow from other people, 
was his secret. He kept his secret. 
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These three and the child were the soonest well. The child was 
a most engaging child, to be sure, and very fond of me : tliough I 
am bound to admit that John Steadiman and I were borne on her 
pretty little books in reverse order, and that he was captain there, 
and I was mate. It was beautiful to watch her with John, and it 
was beautiful to watch John with her. Few would have thought it 
possible, to see John playing at bo-peep round the mast, that he 
was the man who had caught up an iron bar and struck a Malay 
and a Maltese dead, as they were gliding with their knives down 
the cabin stair aboard the barque Old England, when the captain 
lay ill in his cot, off Saugar Point. But he was; and give him his 
back against a bulwark, he would have done the same by half a 
dozen of them. The name of the young mother was Mrs. Ather- 
field, the name of the young lady in black was Miss Coleshaw, and 
the name of the old gentleman was Mr. Rarx. 

As the child had a quantity of shining fair hair, clustering in 
curls all about her face, and as her name was Lucy, Steadiman gave 
her the name of the Golden Lucy. So, we had the Golden Lucy 
and the Golden Mary; and John kept up the idea to that extent 
as he and the child went playing about the decks, that I believe 
she used to think the ship was alive somehow—a sister or com¬ 
panion, going to the same place as herself. She liked to be by the 
wheel, and in fine weather, I have often stood by the man whose 
trick it was at the wheel, only to hear her, sitting near my feet, 
talking to the ship. Never had a child such a doll before, I sup¬ 
pose ; but she made a doll of the Golden Mary, and used to dress 
her up by tying ribbons and little bits of finery to the belaying- 
pins; and nobody ever moved them, unless it was to save them 
from being blown away. 

Of course I took charge of the two young women, and I called 
them ‘ my dear,' and they never minded, knowing that whatever I 
said was said in a fatherly and protecting spirit. I gave them their 
places on each side of me at dinner, Mrs. Atherfield on my right 
and Miss Coleshaw on my left; and I directed the unmarried lady 
to serve out the breakfast, and the married lady to serve out the tea. 
Likewise I said to my black steward in their presence, ‘ Tom Snow, 
these two ladies are equally the mistresses of this house, and do 
you obey their orders equally; ’ at which Tom laughed, and they 
all laughed. 

Old Mr. Rarx -vyas not a pleasant man to look at, nor yet to talk 
to, or to be with, for no one could help seeing that he was a sordid 
and selfish character, and that he had warped further and further 
out of the straight with time. Not but what he was on his best 
behaviour with us, as everybody was; for we had no bickering 
among us, for'ard or aft. I only mean to say, he was not the man 
one would have chosen for a messmate. If choice there had been, 
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one might even have gone a few points out of one’s course, to say, 
‘No! Not him!’ But, there was one curious inconsistency in 
Mr. Rarx. That was, that he took an astonishing interest in the 
child. He looked, and I may add, he was, one of the last of men 
to care at all for a child, or to care much for any human creature. 
Still, he went so far as to be habitually uneasy, if the child was long 
on deck, out of his sight. He was always afraid of her falling 
overboard, or falling down a hatchway, or of a block or what not 
coming down upon her from the rigging in the working of the ship, 
or of her getting some hurt or other. He used to look at her and 
touch her, as if she was something precious to him. He was 
always solicitous about her not injuring her health, and constantly 
entreated her mother to be careful of it. This was so much the 
more curious, because the child did not like him, but used to shrink 
away from him, and would not even put out her hand to him 
without coaxing from others. I believe that every soul on board 
frequently noticed this, and not one of us understood it. How¬ 
ever, it was such a plain fact, that John Steadiman said more than 
once when old Mr. Rarx was not within earshot, that if the Golden 
Mary felt a tenderness for the dear old gentleman she carried in her 
lap, she must be bitterly jealous of the Golden Lucy. 

Before I go any further with this narrative, I will state that our 
ship was a barque of three hundred tons, carrying a crew of 
eighteen men, a second mate in addition to John, a carpenter, 
an armourer or smith, and two apprentices (one a Scotch boy, 
poor little fellow). We had three boats; the Long-boat, capable of 
carrying twenty-five men; the Cutter, capable of carrying fifteen; 
and the Surf-boat, capable of carrying ten. I put down the capacity 
of these boats according to the numbers they were really meant 
to hold. 

We had tastes of bad weather and head-winds, of course; but, 
on the whole we had as fine a run as any reasonable man could 
expect, for sixty days. I then began to enter two remarks in the 
ship’s Log and in my Journal ; first, that there was an unusual and 
amazing quantity of ice; second, that the nights were most wonder¬ 
fully dark, in spite of the ice. 

For five days and a half, it seemed quite useless and hopeless to 
alter the ship’s course so as tq stand out of the way of this ice. I 
made what southing could; but, all that time, we were beset by 
it. Mrs. Atherfield after standing by me on deck once, looking for 
some time in an awed manner at the great bergs that surrounded 
us, said in a whisper, ‘ 0 ! Captain Ravender, it looks as if the 
whole solid earth had changed into ice, and broken up 1 ’ I 
said to her, laughing, ‘ I don’t wonder that it does, to your inex¬ 
perienced eyes, my dear.’ But I had never seen a twentieth part of 
the quantity, and, in reality, I was pretty much of her opinion. 
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However, at two p.m. on the afternoon of the sixtli ti.iv, that i-. 
to say, when we were sixty-six clays out, John St^-adiinan \vhi> had 
gone aloft, sang out from the top, that the sea was dear ahead. 
Before four p.m. a strong breeze springing up right a.stern, wc were in 
open water at sunset. The breeze then fre.shening into half a gale 
of wind, and the Golden Mary being a very fast .sailer, we went 
before the wind merrily, all night. 

I had thought it impossible that it could be darker than it had 
been, iintil the sun, iiiO'On, iiiid stars slioiikl fall out of tliu f'i'uuvuiis. 

^nd Pime should be destroyed j but, it had Irecn nt*\'t to light in 
comparison with what it \yas now. The ciarknes.s wa.s so r»r..r.niiid, 
that looking into it was painful and oppressive——'like looking, witlrout 
a ray of light, into a dense black bandage put as close before the 
eyes as it could be, without touching them. I doubled the lo»(k- 
John and I stood in the bow side-hy-.side, irever leaving it 
all night. Yet I should no more have known that he w.is ii»'ar me 
when he was silent without putting out my arm and touching him, 
than I should if he had. turned in and been fitst asleep below. We 

looking out, all of us, as listening to the utmost, 
both with our eyes and ears. 

. day, I found that the mercury in the barometer, which had 
risen steadily since we_ cleared the ice, remained .stevadv. I had 
had very good observations, with now and then the intern.piion of 

that wrwl^reln'f I ‘'‘*“**d 

Sn thZ ^ f od" New South SlU'dand ; 

out thqt M,v of Cape Horn. We were sixty-seven days 

mad^ui ^ TheJo>?avi'?“ "f accurately worke.I and 

^ ^ ^ ^ duty admirably, all on board were well, 

Siible to bt as it was 

nig^Thl^beS'o^f^cr 

S in to. .i!t ^ ^ tiian a very little 

often S k wMto ^ and 

onen nhv. notP ^ difficulty and pain of only keeping the ey<-s 
Sy7eSSek circumstances, in .sSclf iarkmis! 

Thev and blinded by the darkne.ss 

turninbv davl lid to n-,. < f f ■ ^ ‘"ade him 

go below /L sue"'; So T““‘I"" “ 

ffettine- weaV cir Stand, and yemr voice is 

fbloclSs ’ I S°d call you f 

. ciiaies, X said, to John m answer ‘Well i t 

us wait till the turn of one o’dnclr KAtowil , ’ 

had iust had nn. nf fk. i • > before we talk about that’ 1 

just had one of the ship’s lanterns held up, that I might see how 
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the night went by my watch, and it was then twenty minutes after 
twelve. 

At five minutes before one, John sang out to the boy to bring the 
lantern again, and when I told him once more what the time was, 
entreated and prayed of me to go below. ‘ Captain Ravender,’ says 
he, ‘all’s well; we can’t afford to have you laid up for a single 
hour; and I respectfully and earnestly beg of you to go below.’ 
The end of it was, that I agreed to do so, on the understanding 
that if I failed to come up of my own accord within three hours, I 
was to be punctually called. Having settled that, I left John in 
charge. But I called him to me once afterwards, to ask him a 
question. I had been to look at the barometer, and had seen the 
mercury still perfectly steady, and had come up the companion 
again to take a last look about me—if I can use such a word in 
reference to such darkness—when I thought that the waves, as the 
Golden Mary parted them and shook them off, had a hollow sound 
in them; something that I fancied was a rather unusual reverbera¬ 
tion. I was standing by the quarter-deck rail on the starboard side, 
when I called John aft to me, and bade him listen. He did so with 
the greatest attention. Turning to me he then said, ‘ Rely upon it, 
Captain Ravender, you have been without rest too long, and the 
novelty is only in the state of your sense of hearing.’ I thought so 
too by that time, and I think so now, though I can never know for 
absolute certain in this world, whether it was or not. 

When I left John Steadiman in charge, the ship 'was still going at 
a great rate through the water. The wind still blew right astern. 
Though she was making great way, she was under shortened sail, 
and had no more than she could easily carry. All was snug, and 
nothing complained. There was a pretty sea running, but not a 
very high sea neither, not at all a confused one. 

I turned in, as we seamen say, all standing. The meaning of that 
is, I did not pull my clothes off—^no, not even so much as my coat: 
though I did my shoes, for my feet were badly swelled with the 
deck. There was a little swing-lamp alight in my cabin. I thought, 
as I looked at it before shutting my eyes, that I was so tired of 
darkness, and troubled by darkness, that I could have gone to 
sleep best in the midst of a million of flaming gas-lights. That 
was the last thought I had before I went off, except the prevailing 
thought that I should not be able to get to sleep at all. 

I dreamed that I was back at Penrith again, and was trying to 
get round the church, which had altered its shape very much since 
I last saw it, and was cloven all down the middle of the steeple in 
a most singular manner. Why I wanted to get round the church I 
don’t know; but I was as anxious to do it as if my life depended 
on it. Indeed, I believe it did in the dream. For all that, I could 
not get round the church. I was still trying when I came against 
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it mth ji violent shockj and was flung out of my cot against the 
ship^s side. Shrieks and a terrific outcry struck me far harder than 
the bruising timbers, and amidst sounds of grinding and crashing, 
and a heavy rushing and breaking of water—sounds I understocxi 
too well—I made my way on deck. It was not an easy thing to 
for the ship heeled over frightfully, and was beating in a' furious 
manner. 

I could not see the men as I went forward, but I roiilil hear that 
they were hauling in sail, in disorder. I had my trumpet in my 
hand, and, after directing and encouraging them in tins til! it was 
done, I hailed first John Steacliman, and then my second mate, 
Mr. William Rames. Both answered clearly and steadily. Now, I 
had practised them and all my crew, as I have ever made it a custom 
to practise all who sail with me, to take certain stations and wait my 
orders, in case of any unexpected crisis. When my voice was heard 
hailing, and their voices were heard answering, I was aware, through 
all the noises of the ship and sea, and all the crying of the passengers 
below, that there was a pause. ‘Are you ready, Raines?—‘Ay, 
ay, sir 1 ‘ Then light up, for God’s sake! ’ In a moment he and 

another were burning blue-lights, and the ship and all on board 
seemed to be enclosed in a mist of light, under a great black dome. 

The light shone up so high that I could see the huge Iceberg 
upon which we had struck, cbven at the top and down the middle, 
exactly like Penrith Church Jn my dream. At the same moment I 
could see the watch last relieved, crowding up and down on deck ; 
I could see Mrs. Atherfield and Miss Colcshaw thrown about on 
the top of the companion as they struggled to bring the child up 
from below j I could see that the masts were going with the shock and 
the beating of the ship; I could see the frightful breach stove in on 
the starboard side, half the length of the vessel, and the sheathing 
and timb^s spirting up; I could see that the Cutter was disabled, in a 
wreck of^broken fragments; and I could see every eye turned upon 
me. It IS my belief that if there had been ten thousand eyes there, 

I should have seen them all, with their different looks. And all this 
m a moment. But you must consider w^hat a moment. 

I^ saw the men, as they looked at me, fall towards their appointed 
stations, like good men and true. If she had not righted, they 
could have done very little there or anywhere but die—not that it is 
little for a man to die at his post—I mean they could have done 
imthing to save the passengers and themselves. Plappily, however, 
the violmice of the shock with which we had so determinedly borne 
down direct on that fatal Iceberg, as if it had been our destination 
instead of our dptruction, had so smashed and pounded the ship 
that she got off m this same instant and righted. 1 did not want 
the carpenter to tell me she was filling and going down; I could 
see and hear that. I gave Rames the word to longer the Long-boat 
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and the Surf-boat, and I myself told off the men for each duty. Not 
one hung back, or came before the other. I now whispered to 
John Steadiman, 'John, I stand at the gangway here, to see every 
soul on board safe over the side. You shall have the next post of 
honour, and shall be the last but one to leave the ship. Bring up 
the passengers, and range them behind me; and put what provision 
and water you can get at, in the boats. Cast your eye forward, John, 
and you’ll see you have not a moment to lose.’ 

My noble fellows got the boats over the side as orderly as I ever 
saw boats lowered with any sea running, and, when they were 
launched, two or three of the nearest men in them as they held 
on, rising and falling with the swell, called out, looking up at me, 

' Captain Ravender, if anything goes wrong with us, and you are 
saved, remember we stood by you T—'We’ll all stand by one 
another ashore, yet, please God, my lads 1 ’ says I. ' Hold on 
bravely, and be tender with the women.’ 

The women were an example to us. They trembled very much, 
but they were quiet and perfectly collected. 'Kiss me. Captain 
Ravender,’ says Mrs. Atherfield, 'and God in heaven bless you, 
you good man 1 ’ 'My dear,’ says I, 'those words are better for 
me than a life-boat.’ I held her child in my arms till she was in 
the boat, and then kissed the child and handed her safe down. 
I now said to the people in her, ' You have got your freight, my 
lads, all but me, and I am not coming yet awhile. Pull away from 
the ship, and keep off 1 ’ 

That was the Long-boat. Old Mr. Rarx was one of her com¬ 
plement, and he was the only passenger who ha,d greatly misbehaved 
since the ship struck. Others had been a little wild, which was 
not to be wondered at, and not very blamable ; but, he had made 
a lamentation and uproar which it was dangerous for the people 
to hear, as there is always contagion in weakness and selfishness. 
His incessant cry had been that he must not be separated from the 
child, that he couldn’t see the child, and that he and the child must 
go together. He had even tried to wrest the child out of my arms, 
that he might keep her in his. ‘ Mr. Rarx,’ said I to him when it 
came to that, 'I have a loaded pistol in my pocket; and if you 
don’t stand oiit of the gangway, and keep perfectly quiet, I shall 
shoot you through the heart, if you have got one.’ Says he, 'You 
won’t do murder. Captain Ravender!’ 'No, sir,’ says I, 'I won’t 
murder forty-four people to humour you, but I’ll shoot you to save 
them.’ After that he was quiet, and stood shivering a little way 
off, until I named him to go over the side. 

The Long-boat being cast off, the Surf-boat was soon filled. 
There only remained aboard the Golden Mary, John Mullion the 
man who had kept on burning the blue-lights (and who had lighted 
every new one at every old one before it went out, as quietly as if 
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he had been at an illumination); John Steadiman; and myself. 
I hurried those two into the Surf-boat, called to them to keep off, 
and waited with a grateful and relieved heart for the Long-boat 
to come and take me in, if she copld. I looked at my watch, and 
it showed me, by the blue-light, ten minutes past two. They lost 
no time. As soon as she was near enough, I swung myself into 
her, and called to the men, ‘ With a will, lads! She’s reeling! ’ 
We were not an inch too far out of the inner vortex of her going 
down, when, by the blue-light which John Mullion still burnt in the 
bow of the Surf-boat, we saw her lurch, and plunge to the bottom 
head-foremost. The child cried, weeping wildly, ‘0 the dear 
Golden Mary I O look at her! Save her ! Save the poor Golden 
Mary ! ’ And then the light burnt out, and the black dome seemed 
to come down upon us. 

I suppose if we had all stood a-top of a mountain, and seen the 
whole remainder of the world sink away from under us, we could 
hardly have felt more shocked'and solitary than we did when we 
knew we were alone on the wide ocean, and that the beautiful ship 
in which most of us had been securely asleep within half an hour 
was gone for ever. There was an awful silence in our boat, and 
such a kind of palsy on the rowers and the man at the rudder, that 
I felt they were scarcely keeping her before the sea. I spoke out 
then, and said, ‘ Let every one here thank the Lord for our preser¬ 
vation ! ’ All the voices answered (even the child’s), ‘ We thank 
the Lord i ^ I then said the Lord’s Prayer, and all hands said it 
after me with a solemn murmuring. Then I gave the word 
‘ Cheerily, O men, Cheerily! ’ and I felt that they were handling 
the boat again as a boat ought to be handled. 

The Surf-boat now burnt another blue light to show us where 
they were, and we made for her, and laid ourselves as nearly 
alongside of her as we dared. I had always kept my boats with 
a coil or two of good stout stuff in each of them, so both boats 
had a rope at hand. We made a shift, with much labour and 
trouble, to get near enough to one another to divide the blue-lights 
(they were no use after that night, for the sea-water soon got at 
them), and to get a tow-rope out between us. All night long we 
kept together, sometimes obliged to cast off the rope, and some¬ 
times getting it out again, and all of us wearying for the morning— 
which appeared so long in coming that old Mr. Rarx screamed out, 
in spite of his fears of me, ‘ The world is drawing to an end, and 
the sun will never rise any more 1 ’ 

When the day broke, I found that we were all huddled together 
in a miserable manner. We were deep in the water; being, as I 
found on mustering, thirty-one in number, or at least six too many. 
In the Surf-boat they were fourteen in number, being at least four 
too many. The first thing I did, was to get myself passed to the 
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rudder—which I took from that time—and to get Mrs. Atherfield, 
tI Coleshaw, passed on to sit next me. As to 

old Mr. Rarx,J pm him in the bow, as far from us as I could. 
I put 50 ^ 0 ^ the best men near us in order that if I should 
be a skilful hand ready to take the helm. 

The sea moderating as the sun came up, though the sky was 
cloudy and wild, we spoke the other boat, to know what stores 
they M, and to overhaul what we had. I had a compass in my 
pocket, a small telescope, a double-barrelled pistol, a knife, and a 
hre-box and matches. Most of my men had knives, and some had 
a httle tobacco: some, a pipe as well. We had a mug among us, 
and an iron spoon. As to provisions, there were in my boat two 
ags 0 b^cuit, one piece of raw beef, one piece of raw pork a 
bag of coffee, roasted but not ground (thrown in, I imagine, by 
mistake, for somethmg else), two small casks of water, and about 

mm £ ° ^ Surf-boat, having rather more 

ram than we, and fewer to drink it, gave us, as I estimated, another 

of feturn gave them three double handfuls 

thev hfn ^ ^ handkerchief; they reported that 

besides, a bag of biscuit, a piece of beef, a small 
cask ot watei, a small box of lemons, and a Dutch cheese. It took 

witwS m exchanges, and they were not made 

risk to both parties; the sea running quite high enough to 

bundlp°’^-tt??K°^‘^^^^ another very hazardous. In the 

Sfc^™« \ ‘9 Steadiman (who had a 

m^iShfolT ^ torn from 

1 ° ^’1 the course I meant to steer, in the 

?he^Lpe”loufh^” h picked up by some vessel-I say in 

sam out’t^wl^ J 1 ® deliverance. I then 

liv?ordifwth^r ^ ^ two boats could 

fhem Three uT tbeirs. We then gave 

boS ^ the men’s hlads 

p in Doth boats as they fell to their oars again. 

tafflSfv for^fiTiT’'®w'^ ^ceupied the general attention advan- 

en^d i?a I expressed in the last sentence) they 

JZtT T the subject of the small stock of food on Sich Sm 
lives depended if they were preserved from the great deep and on 

^t out in the nfost frSaTmTnnS 
Souli b?Sy thought\es“lay 

S^trarof iron n?=^^^^ “^^le a pair of scales out of a 

wS^htsTuc^ of I get together for 

«P so„e ta.„„ „„ o»pc«. This L £ ““m 




food served out once a-day to each, from that time to tlie eml ; mnh 
the addition of a coffee-berry, or sometimes haif a whfu the 
weather was very fair, for breakfast. We had nothing rise m-iiatever, 
but haif a pint of water each per day, and somrtinics, when wc 
were coldest and weakest, a teas|)oonful of nim raclu 5c*rvrd oiit xs 
a dram. I know how learnedly it can be showji that riiiu is ftoison* 
but I also know that in this case, as in all similar rast‘s ! have ever 
read of—which are numerous~no w^ords can express the romibti 
and support derived from it Nor hav^e I the least driiihi that it 
saved the lives of far more than half our niiinfirr. Having 
mentioned half a pint of water as our daily alhnvanre, I ought to 
observe that sometimes we had less, and sonietimes wc! had more; 
for much rain fell, and we caught it in a 4:**inv,is slreulinl for the 
purpose. 

Thus, at that tempestuous time of the y«*ar* and in that trin* 
pestuous part of the world, we shipwrecked people rose* and Iril 
with the waves. It is not my intention to relritc |if I ran avoid it| 
such circumstances appertaining to our dcilidwl c^noclilion as have 
been better told in many other narratives of the kind than I ran be 
expected to tell them. I will only note, in so many |iassiiig wrirds, 
that day after day and night after night, we mxmnl llir stra iii'ion 
our backs to prevent it from swamping the boat ; that one part? 
was always kept baling, and that every hat and rap among us st>on 
got worn out, though patched up fifty times, as tlir only \essek we 
had for that service; that another party lay down in the hrjlloiti of 
the boat, while a third rowed; and that w't: were soon all in hoik 
and blisters and rags. 

The other boat was a source of such anxious interest to all of m 
that I used to wonder whether, if we were saved, the lime could 
ever come when the survivors in this boat of ours could be at all 
indifferent to the fortunes of the survivors in that We got oiil t 
tow-rope whenever the weather permitted, ^but that did not often 
happen, and how we two parties kept within the s«iiiiie horizon, ts 
we did, He, who mercifully permitted it to be so for our 
solation, only know's. I never shall forget the looks mutli wl'iich, 
when the morning light came, we used to gaze about us over the 
stormy waters, for the other boat. We once parted croiiifany for 
seventy-two hours, and we believed them to have gone clown, as 
they did us. The joy on both sides when we came within view of 
one another again, had something in a maimer Divine in iteach 
was so forgetful of individual suffering, in tears of delight and 
sympathy for the people in the other boat 

I have been wanting to get round to the individuai or persoml 
part of my subject, as I call it, and the foregoing incident puts me 
in the right way. The patience and good disposition aboard of us, 
was wonderful I was not surprised by it in the m^oineii ; for all 
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men born of women know what great qualities they wiil show wiier« 
men will fail; but, I own I was a little surprised by it inTome of 
the men. Among one-and-thirty {x-ople assembled at the best of 
times, there will usually, I should .siiv, be two f>r tbrei' uncert iin 
temjjers. I knew that I had more than one rough tenux-r with me 
' ow'n people, for I had chosen tho.** for tin- Long-btsat 
ht have them under my eye. But, they softened under 
misery, and were as considerate of the ladies, and as com- 
passionate ol the child, as the be.st among us, or among int;n« •they 
could not have been more so. I heard scarcely any compLiijung! 
Iht ^utyjying down would moan a good <lea! in their sleep, .and 
I wvuld often notice a man -not alway.s the .s;«ne man, it is to be 

understood, but nearly all of them at one time nr nth< r.Mtimc 

moaning at his oar, or in his place, as he looked mist!l> over the 
sea. When it hapixmetl to be long before I could catch his cm*, fie 
would go on moaning all the time in the di.smalle.st manm-r : hut 
when our looks met, he would brighten and leavtf otf. I almost aiw u s' 
got the imfiression that be did not know what .sound he ha*l iierii 
making, but that he thought he had been humming a tunc 

„ '<'|d and wet wer«‘ far greater tlian our 

f ctouht if anv f^ne* #*1^.. ^ ^ warm; hut, 

teSr anPthrctqf was warm for five minutes 

Kir ' were »..d 

the sSe of tL’ r**"-*' afterwards ; and when 

it pomhk, she used mw and tlirn in 

of W'«e of us, to look over tiic sea for lohn 
Steadiman .s boat I see the golden hail and the innm-eiit fare miw 
between me and the driving clouds. like an angel going to tlvaw.iv' 
^**5^ ftfrpjwned on the second day, towards niubt, tlut Mrs 
Atherfiekl, m getting Little laicv to .sleep, sang her i som< sh»* 

l«opl_e up and begged for anotiier. .She sang them another’ -ind 
after it had fallen dark endeil with the Kvening Ilvmn From' tint 
time, whenever anything could be heard ai.ove tlie wa and wind 

hm t^irIf would serve the iwopir 

but that she should sing at sunset. .She always did, ami .Swlys 

the Evening Hymn. We mo.qIy took up the last line 
ears when it was done, but not miscraltiv. \\V l»ad a 
pr^er night and morning, also, when the weather alli»’<*d of it 
Twelve nights and eleven days we had been driving in the hmi 

£sT or It would Sink US, and we should all be 

lost For days ]pst the ekld had been declimm, lad that th# 

great cause of his wildness. He had been ow and over avain 
shrieking out to me to give her all the remaining meat, to giv^er 
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all the remaining rum,, to save her at any coslt or we sli/ni2d ail 
ruined. At this time, she lay in Iier molherX arms at my fVci. 
One of her little hands was almost always creeping about hci 
mother’s neck or chin. I had watched the wasting of thf” Iiiile 
hand, and I knew it was nearly over. 

The old man’s cries were so discordant witli the m*ithrr's 
and submission, that I called out to him in m angry vuirc, 
he held his peace on the instant, I would order liiin lo he knoi'kt?d 
on the head and thrown overboard. He was mute tlinn niilil ihe 
child died, very peacefully, an hour afterwards: whirfi was known 
to all in the boat by the mother’s breaking out irilo lamnifalions fm 
the first time since the wreck—*fbr, she had greal fciriitmle and con* 
stancy, though she was a little, gentle waiiiian. Okl .Mr, Rarx then 
became quite ungovernable, tearing what rags he hml nn iniu, 
raging in imprecations, and calling to me that if I liad llirown chf 
gold overboard (always the gold with him !) I might havi* savi^d ilir 
child. 'And now'*,’ says he, in a terrildc vmx\ ♦w'c sliall tiniiidrr* 
and all go to the Devil, for our sins will sink us, when wc have no 
innocent child to bear us ui'il’ We so tliscovcrcii with 
ment, that this old wretch had only cared for the life of tlic {irctty 
little creature dear to all of us, because of the iniliiciirc lie 
stitiously hoped she might have in preserving him ! Allngfiticr it 
was too much for the smith or armourer, whci wa.% sitting tw\t ilir 
old man, to bear. He took him by the tim>at and rallrd him 
under the thwarts, where he lay slill enough for hours aficrwariis, 

All that thirteenth night, iVIiss Coleshaw, lying arros*^ tiiy knees 
as I kept the helm, comforted and supported the poor iiiothei 
Her child, covered with a^pea-jacket of mine, lay in b-r lap. 'it 
troubled me all night to think that there was nci Pravcr-lltink aitionc 
us, and that I could remember but very few of the exact wmrU of 
the burial service. When I stood up at broad dav, all knew 'what 
was going to be done, and I noticed that my txxir follows tmidr 
the motion of uncovering their heads, though their heaib had hwn 
stark bare to the sky and sea for many a tveary hour. There wa?) a 
long heavy OTeu on, but otherwise it tvas a fair morning, ami ihmc 
were broad fields of sunlight on the waves in the east. I ?ciii{ nn 
more tn^ this: 'I am the Resurrection and the Life, saiih the 

.A iv daughter of Jalrus the ruler, and said shr wns 

not dead but slept. He raised the widow’s son. He amsi* Hu^sril 
and was seen of many. He loved little children, saviiiiu Siilfn 
hern to come unto Me and rebuke tliem tint, for of surli f|u'* 

His merciful goodness ! With those words I laid inv rn!i|;h {.lo* 

the 

Having had it on my mind to relate the end of this dear little 
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dii !4 I Iiave OTnitied sooieihiiig from its e^act place, which I will 
so^Iy here. It will come quite as well here as anywhere else. 

, Foreseeing that if the hoal lived through the stormy weather, the 
time must come, amd soon come, when we should have absolutelF 
A? to eat, I had one momentous point often in my thouehts, 

Altnougn had, years liefore fully satisfied myself that tlie 
instances m winch human beings in lire last distress have fed 'umn 
each other, are exceedingly few, a,iid have vc-ry seldom indeed fif 
evcT) occurred when the |>eopk in distress, however dreadfiil 
extremity, have been accustomed to moderate forbearance 
restraint: I sav, " .. ’ ' “ 


1 


long before quite satisfied mv 


on tins topic, I felt doubtful whether there imgnc not nave iiecn in 
former cases some harm and danger from keeiiinu it out of siuht 
and pretending not to think of it. I folt doubtful whether some 
minds, growing weak with fasting and exposure and having such a 
terrmc idea to chvell upon in secret, might not magnify it until it 

fhoniht 5 r > »about it. This wa.s not a nt>w 

toougot of mint, for it had grown out of my reading, Howtw'cr ii 

came over me stremger than it had ever done before—-as it Imd 

reason for doing—in tho boat, anci on the fourth day I decided tiiat 
T would bring out into the liglit that unformed fear which must hate 

w InU and inspiring hoiKi, I gave them the 

thou^nA^uL”- TOyaKt; of more tlian three 

thousand miks, in an ofien boat, after the Mutiny of the Botinty 

and of the wonderful preservation of that boat's crew. They listened 

interest, and I concluded by telling them, that, 

wn. circumstance in the whole narrative 

nkr,v1 ifhad solemnly 
I .ttd tt on record therein that he was sure and certain that under 

whof'r^ "onld that emaciated party, 

nnftkff pains of fatnine, have preyed on one 

another. I cannot describe the visible relief which tins snread 

tiwTVf‘•’“t 

^t o T!L- iiiniwif that there was no 

danpr, and that this phantom, at any rate, did not haunt u.s. 

hifhf!!- ®igiPs exiwrience that when the people in 

Snfmnrh gtixl as 
Marmg a story told by one of their number. When I mentitmeti 

o^’ ivfIt strack the genera! attention as much as it did my 

This wasf nfLr?^ “ timil I came to it in my summary. 

1 ms was on the day after Mns. Atherfield first sane to us I mL 

posed that whenever the weather would iK-rmit, we should have a 

mei^on^ at^onffvwt^^ I have 

fufSa af name), as well as 

our song at sunset. The projwsal w» received with a dieerful 




A 


and for many days togc 
We had all varieties of 
wind, mist, thunder and ! 
heavy seas, and still we | 
waves. 

Sixteen nights and lift 
twenty-four nights and t 

knew tnat ou 

must De, i never deceived them as to 
first place, I felt that w^e were all toe 
the second place, I knew that if I 
followed me must have a knowledge 
begin upon. When I told them at n 
made or lost, they generally received 
resigned manner, and always gratefi 
unusual at any time of the day for sc 
loudly without any new cause; and, 
calm down a little better than before, 
thing in a house of mourning. 


calling out to me to throw the gold (alwa; 
and of heaping violent reproaches upon i: 
the child ; but now, the food being all go 
left to serve out but a bit of coffee-berry 
to be too weak to do this, and conseqi 
Atherfield and Miss Coleshaw generally lay 
one of my knees, and her head upon it. 
at all Up to the time of her child’s di 
bound up her own beautiful hair every da; 
notice that this was always before she sang 
every one looked at her. But she never di 
darling; and it would have been now all t2 
but that Miss Coleshaw was careful of it k 
and would sometimes smooth it down with 
We were past musterinj 
period, I reverted to the superstition of old 
the Golden Lucy, and told them that nothi 
eye of God, tl 
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* We were all of us/ says I, ‘ cliildren once; and our baby feet have 
strolled in green woods ashore; and our baby hands have gathered 
flowers in gardens, where the birds were singing. The children 
that we were, are not lost to the great knowledge of our Creator. 
Those innocent creatures will appear with us before Him, and plead 
for us. What we were in the best time of our generous youth will 
arise and go with us too. The purest part of our lives will not 
desert us at the pass to which all of us here present are gliding. 
What we were then, will be as much in existence before Him, as 
what we are now.’ They were no less comforted by this consider¬ 
ation, than I was myself; and Miss Coleshaw, drawing my ear 
nearer to her lips, said, ‘ Captain Ravender, I was on my way to 
marry a disgraced and broken man, whom I dearly loved when he 
was honourable and good. Your words seem to have come out of 
my own poor heart.’ She pressed my hand upon it, smiling. 

Twenty-seven nights and twenty-six days. We were in no want 
of rain-water, but we had nothing else. And yet, even now, I never 
turned my eyes upon a waking face but it tried to brighten before 
mine. O, what a thing it is, in a time of danger and in the presence 
of death, the shining of a face upon a face ! I have heard it broached 
that orders should be given in great new ships by electric telegraph. 
I admire machinery as much as any man, and am as thankful to it 
as any man can be for what it does for us. But it will never be a 
substitute for the face of a man, with his soul in it, encouraging 
another man to be brave and true. Never try it for that. It will 
break down like a straw. 

I now began to remark certain changes in myself which I did not 
like. They caused me much disquiet. I often saw the Golden 
Lucy in the air above the boat. I often saw her I have spoken of 
before, sitting beside me. I saw the Golden Mary go down, as she 
really had gone down, twenty times in a day. And yet the sea was 
mostly, to my thinking, not sea neither, but moving country and 
extraordinary mountainous regions, the like of which have never 
been beheld. I felt it time to leave my last words regarding John 
Steadiman, in case any lips should last out to repeat them to any 
living ears. I said that John had told me (as he had on deck) that 
he had sung out ‘ Breakers ahead 1 ’ the instant they were audible, 
and had tried to wear ship, but she struck before it could be done. 
(His cry, I dare say, had made my dream.) I said that the circum¬ 
stances were altogether without warning, and out of any course that 
could have been guarded against; that the same loss would have 
happened if I had been in charge; and that John was not to blame, 
but from first to last had done his duty nobly, like the man he was. 
I tried to write it down in my pocket-book, but could make no words, 
though I knew what the words were that I wanted to make. When 
it had come to that, her hands—though she was dead So long—laid 
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me down gently in the bottom of the boat, and she and the Golden 
Lucy swung me to sleep. 


All that follows^ was written by John Steadimany Chief Mate: 

On the twenty-sixth day after the foundering of the Golden Mary 
at sea, I, John Steadiman, was sitting in my place in the stern-sheets 
of the Surf-boat, with just sense enough left in me to steer—that is 
to say, with my eyes strained, wide-awake, over the bows of the 
boat, and my brains fast asleep and dreaming—when I was roused 
upon a sudden by our second mate, Mr, William Rames. 

‘ Let me take a spell in your place,’ says he. ‘ And look you out 
for the Long-boat astern. The last time she rose on the crest of a 
wave, I thought I made out a signal flying aboard her.’ 

We shifted our places, clumsily and slowly enough, for we were 
both of us weak and dazed with wet, cold, and hunger. I waited 
some time, watching th^ heavy rollers astern, before the Long-boat 
rose a-top of one of them at the same time with us. At last, she 
was heaved up for a moment well in view, and there, sure enough, 
was the signal flying aboard of her—a strip of rag of some sort, 
rigged to an oar, and hoisted in her bows. 

‘ What does it mean ? ’ says Rames to me in a quavering, trem¬ 
bling sort of voice. ‘ Do they signal a sail in sight ? ’ 

‘ Hush, for God’s sake !' says I, clapping my hand over his 
mouth. ‘ Don’t let the people hear you. They’ll all go mad 
together if we mislead them about that signal. Wait a bit, till I 
have another look at it.’ 

I held on hy him, for he had set me all of a tremble with his 
notion of a sail in sight, and watched for the Long-boat again. Up 
she rose on the top of another roller. I made out the signal clearly, 
that second time, and saw that it was rigged half-mast high. 

‘ Rames,’ says I, ‘ it’s a signal of distress. Pass the word forward 
to keep her before the sea, and no more. We must get the Long¬ 
boat within hailing distance of us, as soon as possible.’ 

I dropped down into my old place at the tiller without another 
word—for the thought went through me like a knife that something 
had happened to Captain Ravender. I should consider myself 
unworthy to write another line of this statement, if I had not made 
up my mind to speak the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the tmth—and I must, therefore, confess plainly that now, for the 
first time, my heart sank within me. This weakness on my part 
w^as produced in some degree, as I take it, by the exhausting effects 
of previous anxiety and grief. 

Our provisions—if I may give that name to what we had left— 
were reduced to the rind of one lemon and about a couple of 
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handsfull of coffee-berries. Besides these great distresses, caused 
by the death, the danger, and the suffering among my crew and 
passengers, I had had a little distress of my own to shake me still 
more, in the death of the child whom I had got to be very fond of 
on the voyage out—-so fond that I was secretly a little jealous of 
her being taken in the Long-boat instead of mine when the ship 
foundered. It used to be a great comfort to me, and I think to 
those with me also, after we had seen the last of the Golden Mary, 
to see the Golden Lucy, held up by the men in the Long-boat, 
when the weather allowed it, as the best and brightest sight they 
had to show. She looked, at the distance we saw her from, almost 
like a little white bird in the air. To miss her for the first time, 
when the weather lulled a little again, and we all looked out for 
our white bird and looked in vain, was a sore disappointment. To 
see the men^s heads bowed down and the captain's hand pointing 
into the sea when we hailed the Long-boat, a few days after, gave 
me as heavy a shock and as sharp a pang of heartache to bear as 
ever I remember suffering in all my life. I only mention these 
things to ^show that if I did give way a little at first, under the 
dread that our captain was lost to us, it was not without having 
been a good deal shaken beforehand by more trials of one sort or 
another than often fall to one man's share. 

I had got over the choking in my throat with the help of a drop 
of water, and had steadied my mind again so as to be prepared 
against the worst, when I heard the hail (Lord help the poor 
fellows, how weak it sounded 1)— 

‘ Surf-boat, ahoy I ’ 

I looked up, and there were our companions in misfortune 
tossing abreast of us; not so near that we could make out the 
features of any of them, but near enough, with some exertion for 
people in our condition, to make their voices heard in the intervals 
when the wind was weakest. 

I answered the hail, and waited a bit, and heard nothing, and 
then sung out the captain’s name. The voice that replied did not 
sound like his; the words that reached us were : 

‘ Chief-mate wanted on board ! ’ 

Every man of my crew knew what that meant as well as I did. 
As second officer in command, there could be but one reason for 
wanting me on board the Long-boat. A groan went all round us, 
and my men looked darkly in each other’s faces, and whispered 
under their breaths: 

‘ The captain is dead ! ’ 

I commanded them to be silent, and not to make too sure of 
bad news,^ at such a pass as things had now come to with us. 
Then, hailing the Long-boat, I signified that I was ready to go on 
board when the weather would let me—stopped a bit to draw a 
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good long breath—^and then called out as loud as I could the 
dreadful question: 

‘ Is the captain dead ? ’ 

The black figures of three or four men in the after-part of the 
Long-boat all stooped down together as my voice reached them* 
They were lost to view for about a minute; then appeared again 
—one man among them was held up on his feet by the rest, and 
he hailed back the blessed words (a very faint hope went a very 
long way with people in our desperate situation); ‘Not yet!^ 

The relief felt by me, and by all with me, when we knew that 
our captain, though unfitted for duty, was not lost to us, it is not 
in words—at least, not in such words as a man like me can 
command—^to express. I did my best to cheer the men by telling 
them what a good sign it was that we were not as badly off yet as 
we had feared; and then communicated what instructions I had 
to give, to William Rames, who was to be left in command in my 
place when I took charge of the Long-boat. After that, there was 
nothing to be done, but to wait for the chance of the wind dropping 
at sunset, and the sea going down afterwards, so as to enable our 
weak crews to lay the two boats alongside of each other, without 
undue risk—or, to put it plainer, without saddling ourselves with 
the necessity for any extraordinary exertion of strength or skill 
Both the one and the other had now been starved out of us for 
days and days together. 

At sunset the wind suddenly dropped, but the sea, which had 
been running high for so long a time past, took hours after that 
before it showed any signs of getting to rest. The moon was 
shining, the sky was wonderfully clear, and it could not have been, 
according to my calculations, far off midnight, when the long, slow, 
regular swell of the calming ocean fairly set in, and I took the 
responsibility of lessening the distance between the Ix)ng-boat and 
ourselves. 

It was, I dare say, a delusion of mine; but I thought I had 
never seen the moon shine so white and ghastly anywhere, either 
at sea or on land, as she shone that night while we were approaching 
our companions in misery. When there was not much more than 
a boat's length between us, and the white light streamed cold and 
clear over all our faces, both crews rested on their oars with one 
great shudder, and stared over the gunwale of either boat, panic- 
stricken at the first sight of each other. 

‘Any lives lost among you?' I asked, in the midst of that 
frightful silence. 

The men in the Long-boat huddled together like sheep at the 
sound of my voice. 

‘ None yet, but the child, thanks be to God 1' answered one 
among them. 
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And at the sound of his voice, all my men shrank together like 
the men in the Long-boat. I was afraid to let the horror produced 
by our first meeting at close quarters after the dreadful changes 
that wet, cold, and famine had produced, last one moment longer 
than could be helped; so, without giving time for any more 
questions and answers, I commanded the men to lay the two boats 
close alongside of each other. When I rose up and committed the 
tiller to the hands of Rames, all my poor fellows raised their white 
faces imploringly to mine. ‘ Don’t leave us, sir,’ they said, ‘ don’t 
leave us.’ ‘I leave you,’ says I, ‘under the command and the 
guidance of Mr. William Rames, as good a sailor as I am, and as 
trusty and kind a man as ever stepped. Do your duty by him, 
as you have done it by me; and remember to the last, that while 
there is life there is hope. God bless and help you all! ’ With 
those words I collected what strength I had left, and caught at 
two arms that were held out to me, and so got from the stern- 
sheets of one boat into the stern-sheets of the other. 

‘ Mind where you step, sir,’ whispered one of the men who had 
helped me into the Long-boat I looked down as he spoke. 
Three figures were huddled up below me, with the moonshine 
falling on them in ragged streaks through the gaps between the 
men standing or sitting above them. The first face I made out 
was the face of Miss Coleshaw; her eyes were wide open and 
fixed on me. She seemed still to keep her senses, and, by the 
alternate parting and closing of her lips, to be trying to speak, but 
I could not hear that she uttered a single word. On her shoulder 
rested the head of Mrs. Atherfield. The mother of our poor little 
Golden Lucy must, I think, have been dreaming of the child she 
had lost; for there was a faint smile just ruffling the white stillness 
of her face, when I first saw it turned upward, with peaceful closed 
eyes towards the heavens. From her, I looked down a little, and 
there, with his head on her lap, and with one of her hands resting 
tenderly on his cheek—there lay the Captain, to whose help and 
guidance, up to this miserable time, we had never looked in vain, 
—there, worn out at last in our service, and for our sakes, lay the 
best and bravest man of all our company. I stole my hand in 
gently through his clothes and laid it on his heart, and felt a little 
feeble warmth over it, though my cold dulled touch could not 
detect even the faintest beating. The two men in the stern-sheets 
with me, noticing what I was doing—^knowing I loved him like a 
brother—and seeing, I suppose, more distress in my face than I 
myself was conscious of its showing, lost command over themselves 
altogether, and burst into a piteous moaning, sobbing lamentation 
over him. One of the two drew aside a jacket from his feet, and 
showed me that they were bare, except where a wet, ragged strip 
of stocking • still clung to one of them. When the ship struck the 
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Iceberg, he had run on deck leaving his shoes in his cabin. All 
through the voyage in the boat his feet had been unprotected; and 
not a soul had discovered it until he dropped 1 As long as he 
could keep his eyes open, the very look of them had cheered the 
men, and comforted and upheld the women. Not one living 
creature in the boat, with any sense about him, but had felt the 
good influence of that brave man in one way or another. Not 
one but had heard him, over and over again, give the credit to 
others which was due only to himself; praising this man for 
patience, and thanking that man for help, when the patience and 
the help had really and truly, as to the best part of both, come only 
from him. All this, and much more,' I heard pouring confusedly 
from the men’s lips while they crouched down, sobbing and crying 
over their commander, and wrapping the jacket as warmly and 
tenderly as they could over his cold feet. It went to my heart to 
check them; but I knew that if this lamenting spirit spread any 
further, all chance of keeping alight any last sparks of hope and 
resolution among the boat’s company would be lost for ever. 
Accordingly I sent them to their places, spoke a few encouraging 
words to the men forward, promising to serve out, when the morn¬ 
ing came, as much as I dared, of any eatable thing left in the 
lockers; called to Rames, in my old boat, to keep as near us as 
he safely could; drew the garments and coverings of the two poor 
suffering women more closely about them; and, with a secret 
prayer to be directed for the best in bearing the awful responsibility 
now laid on my shoulders, took my Captain’s vacant place at the 
helm of the Long-boat. 

This, as well as I can tell it, is the full and true account of how 
I came to be placed in charge of the lost passengers and crew of 
the Golden Mary, on the morning of the twenty-seventh day after 
the ship struck the Iceberg, and foundered at sea. 
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THE IST.AND OF SILVER-STORE 

It was in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and 
forty-four, that I, Gill Davis to command, His Mark, having then 
the honour to be a private in the Royal Marines, stood a-leaning 
over the bulwarks of the armed sloop Christopher Columbus, in the 
South American waters off the Mosquito shore. 

My lady remarks to me, before I go any further, that there is no 
such christian-name as Gill, and that her confident opinion is, that 
the name given to me in the baptism wherein I was made, &c,, was 
Gilbert. She is certain to be right, but I never heard of it I was 
a foundling child, picked up somewhere or another, and I always 
understood my christian-name to be Gill It is true that I was 
called Gills when employed at Snorridge Bottom betwixt Chatham 
and Maidstone to frighten birds; but that had nothing to do with 
the Baptism wherein I was made, &c., and wherein a number of 
things were promised for me by somebody, who let me alone ever 
afterwards as to performing any of them, and who, I consider, must 
have been the Beadle. Such name of Gills was entirely owing to 
my cheeks, or gills, which at that time of my life were of a raspy 
description. 

My lady stops me again, before I go any further, by laughing 
exactly in her old way and waving the feather of her pen at me. 
That action on her part, calls to my mind as I look at her hand 
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with the rings on it-Well! I won’t! To be sure it will come in, 

in its own place. But it’s always strange to me, noticing the quiet 
hand, and noticing it (as I have done, you know, so many times) 
a-fondling children and grandchildren asleep, to think that when 
blood and honour were up—there ! I won’t! not at present I— 
Scratch it out. 

She won’t scratch it out, and quite honourable ; because we have 
made an understanding that everything is to be taken clown, and 
that nothing that is once taken down shall be .scratched out. I 
have the great misfortune not to be able to read and write, and I 
am speaking my true and faithful account of those Adventure.s, and 
my lady is writing it, w'ord for word. 

I say, there I was, a-leaning over the bulwark.s of the sloop 
Christopher Columbus in the South American waters off the 
Mosquito shore: a subject of his Graciou.s Maje.sty King George 
of England, and a private in the Royal Marines. 

In those climates, you don’t want to do much. I was doing 
nothing. _ I was thinking of the shepherd (my father, I wonder?) 
on the hill-sides by Snorridge Bottom, with a long staff, and with a 
rough white coat in all weathers all the year round, who used to let 
nie he in a comer of his hut by night, and who used to let me go 
about with him and his sheep by day when I could get nothing else 
to do, and who used to give me so little of his victuals and so much 
o ms staff, that I ran away from him—which was ivhat he wanted 
all along, I expect—to be knocked about the world in preference to 
bnorndge Bottom. I had been knocked about the world for nine- 
and-twenty years in all when I stood looking along those bright 

^ T?/ Looking after the shepherd, I may 
in a^lf-waking dream, with my eyes half-shut, 
fK ° seemed to move 

doTO inm the sl^^ * 

f voice said dose to me. 

1> “inking on so, that it like woke me with a start, though 

comrade^ Harry Charker, my own 

steady ?’ I asked my comrade. 

^ What?’says he. ‘ The Island.’ 

I fo?got tIe'isS.’ ‘ ‘ 

‘ ^ That’s odd, ain’t it ? ’ 

it IS odd, says 1. 

Is ittaip"considering with himself, ‘ain’t even. 

had always a remark.just like that to make, and seldom 
another. As soon as he had brought a thing round to whaUt wS 
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not, he was satisfied. He was one of the best of men, and, in a 
cert^n sort of a way, one with the least to say for himself. I 
qualify it, because, besides being able to read and write like a 

Quarter-masterj he had always one most excellent idea in his mind. 
Ihat^was, Duty, Dpon^my soul, I don’t believe, though I admire 
earning beyond everything, that he could have got a better idea 
out of all the books in the world, if he had learnt them every word, 
and been the cleverest of scholars. 

My comrade and I had been ejuartered in Jamaica, and from 
there we had been drafted oft' to the British settlement of Belize 
ymg away and North of the Mosquito coast. At Belize there 
had been great alarm of one cruel gang of |)irates (there were always 
more pirates than enough in those Caribbean Seas), and as they got 
the better of our English cruisers by running into out-of-the-way 
(.reeks and shallows, and taking the land when they were hotly 
pressed, the governor of Belize had received orders from home to 
'cep a sharp look-out for them along shore. Now, there was an 
armed sloop came once a-year from Port Royal, Jamaica, to the 
island, laden with all manner of necessaries, to eat, and to drink, 
and to wear, and to use in various ways; and it was aboard of that 
sloop which had touched at Belize, that 1 was a-standing, leaning 
over the bulwarks. ' ^ 

Ihe Island -was occupied by a very small English colony. It 
given the name of Silver-Store. The reason of its being 
so called, was, that the English colony owned and worked a silver 
mine over on the mainland, in Honduras, and used this Island as a 
safe and convenient place to store their silver in, until it was 
annually fetched away by the sloop. It was brought down from 
the mine to the coast on the backs of mules, attended by friendly 
Indians and guarded by white men ; from thence it was conveyed 
ovt^r to Silver-Store, when the weather was ftiir, in the canoes of 
that country; from Silver-Store, it was carried to Jamaica by the 
armed sloop once a-year, as I have already mentioned: from 
Jamaica, it went, of course, all over the world. 

How I came^to be aboard the armed sloop, is easily told. Four- 
and-twenty marines under command of a lieutenant—-that officer’s 
name was Lindepvood had been told olf at Belize, to proceed to 

f Ik seamen stationed there for the chase 

oi the 1 irates. ihe Island was considered a good post of observa¬ 
tion against the pirates, both by land and sea; neither the pirate 

boats had been seen by any of us, but they had 
Deen so much heard of, that the reinforcement was sent. Of that 

party, I was one. It included a corporal and a sergeant. Charker 
was corpora.1, and the sergeant’s name was Drooce. He was the 
most tyrannical non-commissioned officer in His Majesty’.s servicr 
1 he miThf ou. Soon aftr^r T had the foregoinK wo: 




to shine out together, and to look down at themselves in the 
over one anothefs shoulders, millions deep. Next morning, 
cast anchor off the Island. There was a snug harbour williin 
little reef; there was a sandy beach; there wwe cocoa-nut tre 
with high straight stems, quite bare, and foliage at the top 
plumes of magnificent green feathers; there were all the objot 
that are usually seen in those parts, and I am not going to desrri 
them, having something else to tell about. 

Great rejoicings, to !>e sure, were made on our arrival All t 
flags in the place were hoisted, all the guns in the place were firt;: 
and all the people in the place came down to look at us. One 
those Sambo fellowS'—they call those natives Sambos, when th 
are half-negro and half-Indian—-had come, off outside the reef, to 
pilot us in, and remained on board ^ j 
He was called Christian George Kir 
than anybody else was. Now, I €< 
first day, if I had been captain of the 
of private in the Royal Marines, I 


I wny, exce 


It was the right thing to do. 

But, I must likewise confess, that 
pleasant humour, when I stood undei 
the Christopher Columbus in the harl 
Store. I had had a hard life, and tl 
Island seemed too easy and too gay to 
I thought to myself, * good scholars ai 


what you like, and spend what you like, and do what you like; 
much you care for a poor, ignorant Private in the Royal Mar 
Yet it’s hard, too, I think, that you should have .all the lmlf-|> 
and I all the kicks; you all the smooth, and I all the rough ; 
all the oil, and I all the vinegar.’ It was as envious a thii 
think as might be, let alone its being nonsensical; but, I thmig 
I took it so much amiss, that, when a very beautiful young Er 
lady came aboard, I grunted to myself, * Ah 1 jw have got a ! 
I’ll be bound i ’ As if there was any new offence to me in th 
she had 1 

She was sister to the captain of our sloop, who had been 
poor way for some time, and who was so ill then that he was ob 
to be carried ashore. She was the child of a military officer, 
had come out there with her sister, who was married to one o 
owners of the silver-mine, and who had three children with her 
was easy to see that she was the light and spirit of the Is 
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After I had got a good look at her, I grunted to myself again, in an 
even worse state of mind than before, ‘ I’ll be damned, if I don’t 
hate him, whoever he is ! ’ 

My officer. Lieutenant Linderwood, was as ill as the captain of 
the sloop and was carried ashore, too. They were both young 
men of about my age, who had been delicate in the West India 
climate. I even took that in bad part. I thought I was much 
fitter for the work than they were, and that if all of us had our 
deserts, I should be both of them rolled into one. (It may be 
imagined what sort of an officer of marines I should have made, 
without the power of reading a written order. And as to any 
knowledge how to command the sloop—Lord! I should have sunk 
her in a quarter of an hour !) 

However, such were my reflections; and when we men were 
ashore and dismissed, I strolled about the place along with Charker, 
making my observations in a similar spirit. 

It was a pretty placein all its arrangements partly South 

American and partly inglish, and very agreeable to look at on 
that account, being like a bit of home that had got chipped off and 
had floated away to that spot, accommodating itself to circumstances 
as it drifted along. The huts of the Sambos, to the number of 
five-and-twenty, perhaps, were down by the beach to the left of the 
anchorage. On the right was a sort of barrack, with a South 
American Flag and^ the Union Jack, flying from the same staff, 
where the little English colony could all come together, if they saw 
occasion. It was a walled square of building, with a sort of pleasure- 
ground inside, and inside that again a sunken block like a powder 
magazine, with a little square trench round it, and steps down to 
the door. Charker and I were looking in at the gate, which was 
imt guarded; and I had said to Charker, in reference to the bit 
like a powder magazine, ^ Thaf s where they keep the silver you see; ’ 
and Charkp had said to me, after thinking it over, ‘ And silver ain't 
gold. Is it, Gill ?' when the beautiful young English lady I had 
been so bilious about, looked out of a door, or a window—at all 
events looked out, from under a bright awning. She no sooner saw 
us two in uniform, than she came out so quickly that she was still 
putting on her broad Mexican hat of plaited straw when we saluted- 

‘Would you like to come in,' she said, ‘and see the place? It 
IS rather a curious place.' 

We thanked the young lady, and said we didn't wish to be 
‘troublesome; but, she said it could be no trouble to an English 
soldier's daughter, to show English soldiers how their countrymen 
and countrywomen fared, so far away from England; and conse- 
quently we saluted again, and went in. Then, as we stood in the 
shade, she showed us (being as affable as beautiful), how the 
different families lived in their separate houses, and how there was 



a general house for stores, and a geiieial retdiiig-room, and a gf nml 
room for music and dancing, and a room for Ctturrli; anti how there 
were other houses on the rising ground called the Signal Ililh where 
they lived in the hotter weather. 

‘Your officer has been carried up there/ she said, ‘and my 
brother, too, for the better air. At present, our few rrsidi-ni^i an* 
dispersed over both spots : deducting, tliat is to say, swell of oui 
number as are always going to, or coming froiii, or slayitig at. 

the Mine.* 

Ife is among one of those parties/ I tluwight, *itiici I wis}i 

somebody would knock his head off/) 

‘Some of our married ladies live here/ she salcl, ‘during at least 
half the year, as lonely as widows, with their childrcii/ 

‘ Many children here, 

* Seventeen. There are thirteen married ladies, and there are 

eight like me.* 

There w^ere not eight like her«there was nol one like hcr-dii 

the world. She meant single. 

‘Which, with about thirty Englishmen of various degrees/ wiit 
the young lady, ‘form the little colony now on the Islaiul I diiidt 
count the sailors, for they don*t belong to m. Nor the soldiers/ 
she gave us a gracious smile when she sjiokc of the snhliers, ‘ (*ir 

the same reason.* 

‘ Nor the Sambos, ma*am/ said L 
‘No.* 


‘ Under your favour, and with your leave, mahiiii/ said I, * arr 

they trustworthy ? * 

‘Perfectly! Wfe are all very kind to itiem, and they are verv 

grateful to us.* 

‘ Indeed, ma’am ? Now—Christian Cleorge King— ?* 


Very much attached to us all. Would dk* for us.’ 

She was, as in my uneducated way I have obstfrved, very hcautif'iil 
women a.lmost always to be, so composed, that her comiiosure aave 
gr^t weight to what she said, and I believed it. 

Then, she pointed out to us the building like a jxjwder mag.iriiie, 
and explained to us in what manner the silver was brought from ih*- 
mine, am wm brought over from the mainbind, and was stored 
there. The Christopher Columbus would have a ric h ladinc, she 
said, tor there had been a great yield that year, a much richer yield 

^ of jewels besides the silver, 
had look^ about us, and were getting sheepish, through 

f T®( woman, 

Itnglish born but West India bred, who served her as her maid, 'fhis 

® non-commksioned officer in a 

ViWnt\,-lk ^1™®;- had got married and widowed at St. 
Vincent, with only a few months between the two events. She was 


MRS. BELLTOTT ,4, 

a little saucy woman, with a bright pir of eyes, rather a neat little 
foot and figure, and rather a neat little turned-up nose. The sort 
of young woman, I considered at the time, who appared to invite 
you to give her a kiss, and who would have slapped your face if you 
accepted the invitation. 

I couldn’t make out her name at finst; for, when she gave it in 
answer to my inquiry, it sounded like Beltot, which didn’t sound 
right. But, when wo became better acquainted—which was while 
Charker and I were drinking sugar-cane sangaree, which she made 
in a most excellent manner—I found that her Christian name was 
Isabella, which they shortened into Bell, and that the name of the 
decea.sed non-commissioned officer was 'I’ott. Being the kind of 
neat little woman it was natural to make a toy of—I never saw a 
woman so like a toy in my life—she had got the plaything name of 
Belltott. In short, she had no other name on the island. Even 
Mr. Commissioner Pordage (and he was a grave one I) formally 
addressed her as Mrs. Belltott. But, I shall come to Mr. Com¬ 
missioner Pordage presently. 

The name of the captain of the sloop was Captain Maryon, and 
therefore it was no news to hear from Mrs. Belltott, that his sister, 
the beautiful unmarried young English lady, was Miss Maryon. 
The novelty was, that her Christian name was Marion too. Marion 
Maryon. Many a time I have run off those two names in my 
thoughts, like a bit of verse. Oh many, and many, and many 
a time i 

We saw out all the drink tliat was produced, like good men and 
true, and then took our leaves, and went down to the beach. The 
weather was beautiful; the wind steady, low, and gentle; tlte island, 
a picture; the sea, a picture; the .sky, a iiicture. In that country 
there are two rainy seasons in the year. One sets in at about our 
English Midsummer; the other, about a fortnight after our English 
Michaelmas. It was the beginning of August at that time; the first 
of thpe rainy seasons was well over; and everytliing was in its most 
beautiful growth, and had its loveliest look upn it. 

‘They enjoy themselves here,’ I .says to Charker, turning surly 
again. ‘This is better than private-soldiering.’ 

We had come down to the beach, to be friendly with the boat’s- 
crew who were campd and hutted there; and we were approaching 
towards their quarters over the sand, when Christian George King 
comes up from the landing-place at a wolf’s-trot, crying, ‘ Yup, So- 
Jeer!'—which was that Sambo Pilot’s barbarous way of saying, 
Hallo, Soldier! I have stated myself to be a man of no learning, 
and, if 1 entertain prejudices, I hop allowance may be made. 

I will now confess to one. It may be a right one or it may be 
a wrong one; but, I never did like Natives, except in the form 
of oysters. 
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Mr. Commissioner Pordage kept in a red-and-black japanned 
box, like a family lump-sugar box, some document or other, which 
some Sambo chief or other had got drunk and spilt some ink over 
(as well as I could understand the matter), and by that means had 
given up lawful possession of the Island, Through having hold of 
this box, Mr. Pordage got his title of Commissioner. He was styled 
Consul too, and spoke of himself as * Government." 

He was a stiff-jointed, high-nosed old gentleman, without an 
ounce of fat on him, of a very angry temper and a very yellow 
complexion. Mrs, Commissioner Pordage, making allowance for 
difference of sex, was much the same. Mr. Kitten, a'small, youngish, 
bald, botanical and mineraiogicai gentleman, also connected with 
the mine--“but everybody there was that, more or less—was some¬ 
times called by Mr. Commissioner Pordage, his Vice-commissioner, 
and sometimes his Depiily-consul. Or sometimes he spoke of Mn 
Kitten, merely as being * under Government." 

The beach was beginning to be a lively scene with the pre|mrations 
for careening the sloop, and, with cargo, and spars, and rigging, and 
water-casks, dotted about it, and with temporary quarters for the 
men rising up there out of such sails and odds and ends as could be 
best set on one side to make them, when Mr. Commissioner Pordage 
comes down in a high fluster, and asks for Captain Maryom The 
Captain, ill as he was, was siimg in his hamm'Ock betwixt two 
trees, that he might direct; and he raised his head, and answered 
for himself. 

* Captain Maryon," cries Mr. Commissioner Pordage, ‘ this is not 
officiaL This is not regular/ 

* Sir," says the Captain, ^ it hath been arranged with the clerk and 
supercargo, that you should be communicated with, and requested 
to render any little assistance that may lie in your power. I am 
quite certain that hath been duly done." 

‘Captain Ma^on," replies Mr. Commissioner Pordage, ‘there 
hath been no written correspondence. No documents have passed, 
no memoranda have been made, no minutes have been made, no 
entries and counter-entries appear in the official muniments. This 
is indecent, I call upon you, sir, to desist, until all is regular, or 
Government will take this up." 

‘ Sir," says Captain lilaryon, chafing a little, as he looked out of 
his hammock; ‘ between the chances of Government toklng this up, 
and my ship taking herself down, I much prefer to trust myself to 
the former/ 

‘ You do, sir ? * cries Mr. Commissioner Pordage. 

‘ I do, sir," says Captain Maryon, lying down again, 

‘ Then, Mr. Kitten," says the Commissioner, ‘ send up instantly 
for my Diplomatic coat." 

He was dressed in a linen suit at that moment; but, Mr. Kitten 
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started otF himself and brought down the Diplomatic coat, which 
was a blue cloth one, gold-laced, and with a crown on the button. 

^ Now, Mr. Kitten,’ says Pordage, * I instruct you, as Vice-com¬ 
missioner, and Deputy-consul of this place, to demand of Captain 
Maryon, of the sloop Christopher Columbus, whether he drives me 
to the act of putting this coat on ? ’ 

‘ Mr. Pordage,’ says Captain Maryon, looking out of his hammock 
again, ‘ as I can hear what you say, I can answer it without troubling 
the gentleman. I should be sorry that you should be at the pains 
of putting on too hot a coat on my account; but, otherwise, you 
may put it on hind-side before, or inside-out, or with your legs in 
the sleeves, or your head in the skirts, for any objection that I have 
to offer to your thoroughly pleasing yourself.’ 

‘Very good. Captain Maryon,’ says Pordage, in a tremendous 
passion. ‘Very good, sir. Be the consequences on your own 
head 1 Mr. Kitten, as it has come to this, help me on with it.’ 

When he had given that order, he walked off in the coat, and 
all our names were taken, and I was afterwards told that Mr, 
Kitten wrote from his dictation more than a bushel of large paper 
on the subject, which cost more before it was done with, than ever 
could be calculated, and which only got done with after all, by 
being lost. ^ 


Our work went on merrily, nevertheless, and the Christopher 
Columbus, hauled up, lay helpless on her side like a great fish out 
of water. While she was in that state, there was a feast, or a ball, 
or an entertainment, or more properly all three together, given us 
in honour of the ship, and the ship’s company, and the other visitors. 
At that assembly, I believe, I saw all the inhabitants then upon the 
Island, without any exception. I took no particular notice of more 
than a few, but I found it very agreeable in that little corner of the 
world to see the children, who were of all ages, and mostly very 
pretty—as they mostly are. There was one handsome elderly lady, 
with very dark eyes and gray hair, that I inquired about. I w^as 
told that her name was Mrs. Venning; and her married daughter, 
a fair, slight thing, was pointed out to me by the name of Fanny 
Fisher. Quite a child she looked, with a little copy of herself 
holding to her dress; and her husband, just come back from the 
mine, exceeding proud of her. They were a good-looking set of 
people on the whole, but I didn’t like them. I was out of sorts - in 
conversation with Charker, I found fault with all of them. I said 

rLi u proud; of Mrs. Fisher, she was a delicate 

little baby-fool. What did I think of this one ? Why, he was a 
ne gentleman. What did I say to that one ? Why, she was a fine 
could you expect them to be (I asked Charker), nursed 
m that climate, with the tropical night shining for them, musical 
instruments playing to them, great trees bending over them,^ soft 
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lamps lighting them, fire-flies sparkling in among them, bright 
flowers and birds brought into existence to please their eyes, 
delicious drinks to be had for the pouring out, delicious fruits to be 
got for the picking, and every one dancing and murmuring happily 
in the scented air, with the sea breaking low on the reef for a 
pleasant chorus, 

‘ Fine gentlemen and fine ladies, Harry ?' I says to Charker. 
‘Yes, I think so ! Dolls! Dolls 1 Not the sort of stuff for wear, 
that comes of poor private soldiering in the Royal Marines ! ’ 

However, I could not gainsay Aat they were very hospitable 
people, and that they treated us uncommonly well. Every man of 
us was at the entertainment, and Mrs. Belltott had more partners 
than she could dance with: though she danced all night, too. ^ As 
to Jack (whether of the Christopher Columbus, or of the Pirate 
pursuit party, it made no difference), he danced with his brother 
Jack, danced with himself, danced with the moon, the stars, the 
trees, the prospect, anything. I didn’t greatly take to the chief- 
oflicer of that party, with his bright eyes, brown face, and easy 
figure. I didn’t much like his way when he first happened to conie 
where we were, with Miss Maryon on his arm. ^O, Captain 
Carton,’ she says, ‘ here are two friends of mine ! ’ He says, 
‘Indeed? These two Marines?’—meaning Charker and self. 
‘ Yes,’ says she, ‘ I showed these two friends of mine when they 
first came, all the wonders of Silver-Store.’ He gave us a laughing 
look, and says he, ‘You are in luck, men. I would be disrated 
and go before the mast to-morro’w, to be shown the way upward 
again by such a guide. You are in luck, men.’ When he had 
saluted, and he and the lady had waltzed away, I said, ‘ You are a 
pretty fellow, too, to talk of luck. You may go to the Devil! ’ 

Mr. Commissioner Pordage and Mrs. Commissioner, showed 
among the company on that occasion like the King and Queen of 
a much Greater Britain than Great Britain. Only two other cir¬ 
cumstances in that jovial night made much separate impression on 
me. One was this. A man in our draft of marines, named Tom 
Packer, a wild, unsteady young fellow, but the son of a respectable 
shipwright in Portsmouth Yard, and a good scholar who had been 
well brought up, comes to me after a spell of dancing, and takes me 
aside by the elbow, and says, swearing angrily : 

‘ Gill Davis, I hope I may not be the death of Sergeant Drooce 
one day! ’ 

Now, I knew Drooce had always borne particularly hard on 
this man, and I knew this man to be of a very hot temper: so, 
I said : 

‘ Tut, nonsense ! don’t talk so to me 1 If there’s a man in the 
corps who scorns the nanie of an assassin j that man and Tom 
Packer are one.’ 
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as we were concerned) by Sergeant Drooce, who was as good in a 
soldier point of view, as he was bad in a tyrannical one. We were 
ordered to drop into this space, quietly, behind the trees, one by 
one. As we assembled here, the seamen assembled too. Within 
ten minutes, as I should estimate, we were all here, except the usual 
guard upon the beach. The beach (we could see it through the 
wood) looked as it always had done in the hottest time of the day. 
The guard were in the shadow of the sloop’s hull, and nothing was 
moving but the sea, and that moved very faintly. Work had always 
been knocked off at that hour, until the sun grew less fierce, and the 
sea-breeze rose; so that its being holiday with us, made no differ¬ 
ence, just then, in the look of the place. But I may mention that 
it was a holiday, and the first "we had had since our hard work 
began. Last night’s ball had been given, on the leak’s being 
repaired, and the careening done. The worst of the work was 
over, and to-morrow we were to begin to get the sloop afloat 
again. 

We marines were now drawn up here under arms. The chase- 
party were drawn up separate. The men of the Columbus were 
drawn up separate* The officers stepped out into the midst of the 
three parties, and spoke so as all might hear. Captain Carton was 
the officer in command, and he had a spy-glass in his hand. His 
coxswain stood by him with another spy-glass, and with a slate on 
which he seemed to have been taking down signals. 

‘ Now, men 1 ’ says Captain Carton • ' I have to let you know, 
for your satisfaction: Firstly, that ^ there are ten pirate-boats, 
strongly manned and armed, lying hidden up a creek yonder on 
the coast, under the overhanging branches of the dense trees* 
Secondly, that they will certainly come out this night when the 
moon rises, on a pillaging and murdering expedition, of which 
some part of the mainland is the object. Thirdly don’t cheer, 
nien !—that we will give chase, and, if we can get at them, rid the 
world of them, please God! ’ 

Nobody spoke, that I heard, and nobody moved, that I saw. 
Yet there was a kind of ring, as if every man answered and approved 
with the best blood that was inside of him. 

‘Sir,’ says Captain Maryon, ‘I beg to volunteer on this service, 
with my boats. My people volunteer, to the ship’s boys.’ 

‘ In His Majesty’s name and service,’ the other answers, touching 
his hat, ‘ I accept your aid with pleasure. Lieutenant Linderwood, 
how will you divide your men ? ’ 

I was ashamed—I give it out to be written down as large and 
plain as possible—I was heart and soul ashamed of my thoughts of 
those two sick officers, Captain Maryon and Lieutenant Linderwood, 
when I saw them, then and there. The spirit in those two gentle¬ 
men beat down their illness (and very ill I knew them to be) like 
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The sun went down, after appearing to be a long time about it, 
and the assembly was called. Every man answered to his name, 
of course, and was at his post. It was not yet black dark, and the 
roll was only just gone through, when up comes Mr. Commissioner 
Pordage with his Diplomatic coat on. 

‘ Captain Carton,’ says he, ‘ Sir, what is this ? ’ 

‘ This, Mr. Commissioner ’ (he was very short with him), ‘ is an 
expedition against the Pirates. It is a secret expedition, so please 
to keep it a secret.’ 

‘ Sir,’ says Commissioner Pordage, ^ I trust there is going to be 
no unnecessary cruelty committed ? ’ 

‘ Sir,’ returns the officer, ‘ I trust not.’ 

‘ That is not enough, sir,’ cries Commissioner Pordage, getting 
wroth. ‘ Captain Carton, I give you notice. Government requires 
you to treat the enemy with great delicacy, consideration, clemency, 
and forbearance.’ 

* Sir,’ says Captain Carton, ‘ I am an English officer, commanding 
English Men, and I hope I am not likely to disappoint the Govern¬ 
ment’s just expectations. But, I presume you know that these 
villains under their black flag have despoiled our countrymen of 
their property, burnt their homes, barbarously murdered them and 
their little children, and worse than murdered their wives and 
daughters ? ’ 

‘ Perhaps I do. Captain Carton,’ answers Pordage, waving his 
hand, with dignity: ‘perhaps I do not. It is not customary, sir, 
for Government to commit itself.’ 

‘ It matters very little, Mr. Pordage, whether or no. Believing 
that I hold my commission by the allowance of God, and not that 
I have received it direct from the Devil, I shall certainly use^ it, 
with all avoidance of unnecessary suffering and with all merciful 
swiftness of execution, to exterminate these people from the face 
of the earth. Let me recommend you to go home, sir, and to keep 
out of the night-air. 

Never another syllable did that officer say to the Commissioner, 
but turned away to his men. The Commissioner buttoned his 
Diplomatic coat to the chin, said, ‘ Mr. Kitten, attend me !’ gasped, 
half choked himself, and took himself off. 

It now fell very dark, indeed. I have seldom, if ever, seen it 
darker, nor yet so dark. The moon was not due until one in the 
morning, and it was but a little after nine when our men lay down 
where they were mustered. It was pretended that they were to 
take a nap, but everybody knew that no nap was to be got under 
the circumstances. Though all were very quiet, there was a rest¬ 
lessness among the people; much what I have seen among the 
people on a race-course, when the bell has rung for the saddling for 
a great race with large stakes on it. 
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be auite master of himself, and it was only for half a miniiie or so. 
Then I tip and w-ent to my hut, and tiirned into my hamoiock, and 
fell asleep with wet eyelashes, and a sore, sore heart Just m 1 
had often done when I was a child, and had been worse used than 

usual. 

I slept (as a child under those circiiinstances might) VQty soiiiicl, 
and ?et very sore at lieart all through iny sk‘rp. 1 was awoke by 
the words, *He is a determined man; i had cil my 

hammock, and had seized my firelock, and was standing an the 
ground, saying the words myself. ‘He is a determmed^ nism 
‘Rut the ciiriositv of my state was, that I secancd to be Te|iC!iiliiig 
them after somebody, and to have lieen w'onderfylly slailkd by 
hearing them* 

As soon as I came to myself, I w‘ent out of the hut, and awaj to 
where the guard was. Charker cliallenged ; 

* Who goes there ? * 

* A friend; . 
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ed» aiKl I fowiKl Miss 
al my side, mith a child in her arms. Her dark hair \t:\s faslencHi 
round her head with a hand. She had a ciiianlity of il, and it 
looked even richer and more precious, put up hastily oiil of her way, 
than I had seen it look when it was cmi'diilly arrangecl She was 
very pale, hut extraordinarily quiet and still 

* Dear good Davis/ said siie, * i have been wailing to spak one 
word to you/ 

I turned to her directly. If I had received a niusketdiall in tlie 
^^^tt^and she^^ I almost believe I shouki have 

^This pretty little creature/ said she, kissing the child in tier arins, 
who was playing with her hair and /tying to' puli it clown, ' c'annot 
hear what we say—can hear nothing. I trust yon st:i miirh, and 
have such great confidence in you, that I want you to make me a 
promise.* 

* What is it, Miss ? * 

^ That if we are defeated, and you are absolutely sure of my being 
taken, you will kill me/ 

* I shall not be alive to do it, Miss. I shall have died in your 
defence before it comes to tliat. They must step across my l)ody 
to lay a hand on you/ 

* But, if you are alive, you brave soldier/ How sIk! looked at 
me ! * And if you cannot save me from the Pirates, living, you will 
save me, dead. Tell me so/ 


^ Well! I told her I would do that at the last, if all else Idled. 
She took my hand—my rough, coarse hand—and put it to her lips. 
She put it to the child*s lips, and the child kissed it. I believe I 
had the strength of half a dozen men in me, from that moment, 
until the fight was over. 

All this time, Mr, Commissioner Pordage had been 'wanting to 
make a Proclamation to the Pirates to lay clown their arms and go 
away; and everybody had been hustling him about and tiiml)Iing 
over him, while he was calling for pen and ink to write it witlu 
Mrs, Pordage, too, had some curious ideas about the British re¬ 
spectability of her nightcap (which had as many frills to it, growing 
in layers one inside another, as if it was a white vegetable'^' of the 
artichoke sort), and she wouldtft take the nightcap off, and would 
l>e angry when it got crushed by the other ladies who were handing 
things al)out, and, in short, she gave as much trouble as her Inisband 
did. But, as we were now forming for the defence of the place, 
they were both poked out of the way with no ceremony. The 
children and ladies were got into the little trench which surrounded 
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the silver-house (we were afraid of leaving them in any of the light 
buildings, lest they should be set on fire), and we made the best 
disposition we could. There was a pretty good store, in point of 
amount, of tolerable swords and cutlasses. Those were issued. 
There were, also, perhaps a score or so of spare muskets. 'I'ho.se 
were brought out. To my astonishment, little Mrs. Fisher, that I 
had taken for a doll and a baby, was not only very active in 
that service, but volunteered to load the spare arms. 

‘ For, I understand it well,’ says she, cheerfully, without a shake 
in her voice. 

‘ I am a soldier’s daughter and a sailor’s sister, and I understaiKl 
it too,’ says Miss Maryon, Just in the same way. 

Steady and busy behind where I stootl, those two beautiful and 
delicate young women fell to handling the guns, hammering the 
flints, looking to the locks, and quietly directing others to {kiss up 
powder and bullets from hand to hand, as unflinching as the Iiest of 
tried soldiers. 

Setgeant Drooce had lirought in word that the pirates were very 
strong in numbers—over a hundred was his estimate—and that they 
were not, even then, all landed; for, he had seen them in a very 
good {XJsition on the further side of the Signal Hill, evidently waiting 
for the rest of their men to come up. In the present pause, the first 
we had had since the alarm, he was telling this over again to Mr. 
Macey, when Mr. Macey suddenly cried out: * The signal I Nobody 
has thought of the signal 1 ’ 

We knew of no signal, so we could not have thought of it. 

‘What .signal may you mean, sir?’ .says Sergeant Drooce,looking 
sharp at him. 

‘There is a pile of wood upon the Signal Hill. If it could be 
lighted—which never has been done yet—it would be a signal of 
distress to the mainland.’ 

Charker cries, directly: ‘ Sergeant Drooce, dispatch me on thas 
duty. Give me the two men who were on guard with me to-night, 
and I’ll light the fire, if it can he done.* 

‘ And if it can’t, Corporal--’ Mr. Macey strikes in. 

‘Look at these ladies and children, sir!’ .says Charker. ‘I’d 
sooner light myself than not try any chance to stive them.’ 

We gave him a Hurrah !—it burst from us, come of it what might 
and he got his two men, and was let out at the gate, and crept 
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‘ Stay a moment,’ said Sergeant Drooce, when I had told him, 
without causing a movement in a muscle of his face: ‘ look to your 
pouch, my lad. You Tom Packer, look to your pouch, confound 
you 1 Look to your pouches, all you Marines.’ 

The same artful savage had got at them, somehow or another, and 
the cartridges were all unserviceable. ‘ Hum 1 ’ says the Sergeant. 
‘ Look to your loading, men. You are right so far ? ’ 

Yes; we were right so far. 

‘ Well, my lads, and gentlemen all,’ says the Sergeant, * this will 
be a hand-to-hand affair, and so much the better,’ 

He treated himself to a pinch of snuff, and stood up, square¬ 
shouldered and broad-chested, in the light of the moon—which was 
now very bright—as cool as if he was 'waiting for a play to begin. 
He stood quiet, and we all stood quiet, for a matter of something 
like half-an-hour. I took notice from such whispered talk as there 
was, how little we that the silver did not belong to, thought about 
it, and how much the people that it did belong to, thought about it. 
At the end of the half-hour, it was reported from the gate that 
Charker and the two 'were falling back on us, pursued by about 
a dozen. 

‘ Sally ! Gate-party, under Gill Davis,’ says the Sergeant, ‘ and 
bring ’em in 1 Like men, now ! ’ 

We were not long about it, and we brought them in. ‘ Don’t 
take me,' says Charker, holding me round the neck, and stumbling 
down at my feet when the gate was fast, * don’t take me near the 
ladies or the children, Gill They had better not see Death, till it 
can’t be helped. They’ll see it soon enough.’ 

‘ Harry! ’ I answered, holding up his head. ‘ Comrade 1 ’ 

He was cut to pieces. The signal had been secured by the first 
pirate party that landed; his hair was all singed off, and his face 
was blackened with the running pitch from a torch. 

He made no complaint of pain, or of anything. ‘ Good-bye, old 
chap,’ was all he said, with a smile, ‘ I’ve got my death. And 
Death ain’t life. Is it, Gill ? ’ 

Having helped to lay his poor body on one side, I went back to 
my post. Sergeant Drooce looked at me, with his eyebrows a little 
lifted. I nodded. ‘ Close up here men, and gentlemen all! ’ said 
the Sergeant. ‘ A place too many, in the line.’ 

The Pirates were so close upon us at this time, that the foremost 
of them were already before the gate. More and more came up 
with a great noise, and shouting loudly. When we believed from 
the sound that they were all there, we gave three English cheers. 
The poor little children joined, and were so fully convinced of our 
being at play, that they enjoyed the noise, and were heard clapping 
their hands in the silence that followed. 

Our disposition was this, beginning with the rear. Mrs. Venning, 
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black Haj 


it again in English. It was only this. ‘ Boys of tl 
this is to be quickly done. Take all the pri.soners you cati. If 
they don’t yield, kill the children to make them. Fonv.ard! ’ 
Then, they all came on at the gate, and, in another half minuie 
were smashing and splitting it in. 

We struck at them through the gaps and .shiver.s, and we droi>ped 
many of them, too; but, their very weight wj)uki have carried such 
a gate, if they had been unarmed. I soon found .‘x:rg<-ant Drocxre 
at my side, forming us si.x remaining marine.s in line—I'om Packer 
next to me—and ordering us to fall isack three jttce.s, and, as they 
broke in, to give them our one little volley at .short di.stanre. 
‘Then,’ says he, ‘receive them behind your hrca.stwork on the 
bayonet, and at least let every man of you pin one of the cursed 
cockchafers through the body.’ 

We checked them by our fire, .slight as it was, and we t!hecked 
them at the breastwork. However, they !)roke over it like swarms 
of devils—they were, really and truly, more devils than men—and 
then it was hand to hand, indeed. 

We clubbed our muskets and laid about u.s: even then those 
two ladies-always !)ehind me-were steady am! ready with S 
arms. I had a lot of Maltese and Malays ujion me, and, but for 
a broadsword that Miss Maryon’s own hand put in mine, should 
have got my end from them. But, was that all ? No. I .saw a 
heap of banded dark hair and a white dress come thrice between 
me and them, under my own raised riglit arm, which each ' 
might have destroyed the wearer of the white dres.s; and eadi 
one of the lot went down, struck dead. 

l^roads'vord, too, ami did .such things 
that ^ ia«g«ages, of ‘Kill 

fatL nFM ^ J English, and 

taken up m other tongues. I had received a severe cut acros.s the 

rm a ew niomciits before, and should havo known nolliinii of 

somebody had struck me a smart blow, if 

nnH ^ r" covered with s{K>uting blood, 

“stant of time, seen Mis.s Maryon tearing her 

Thev called To Tn I'' '®*’®''’® ^’‘'‘IP ll^c wound, 

guard me fl ^ scouring by, to stop and 

^ f minute, while I was bound, or I should bleed to 

gSd site i“H “ 

Semennf nait-a-dozen had rushed howling at 

stoDuk one howl stepping back against the wall, 

th??es1 nn a terrible blow, and waited for 

they stoppedTd look," « £ “ ““ 
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it again in English. It was only this. ‘ Boys of the black flag, 
this IS to be quickly done. Take all the prisoners you can. If 
they don t yield, kill the children to make them. Forward! * 
Then, they all came on at the gate, and, in another half minute 
were smashing and splitting it in. 

We struck at them through the gaps and shivers, and we dropped 
many of them, too j but, their very weight would have carried such 
a gate, if they had been unarmed. I soon found Sergeant Drooce 
at my side, forming us six remaining marines in line—Tom Packer 
next to^mC" ’ and ordering us to fall back three paces, and, as they 
broke in, to give them our one little volley at short distance. 

Then, says he, receive them behind your breastwork on the 
bayonet, and at least let every man of you pin one of the cursed 
cockchafers through the body.' 

We checked them by our fire, slight as it was, and we checked 
them at the breastwork. However, they broke over it like swarms 
of devils they were, really and truly, more devils than men—^and 
then it was hand to hand, indeed. 

We clubbed our muskets and laid about us; even then, those 
two ladies—always behind me—were steady and ready with the 
arms. I had a lot of Maltese and Malays upon me, and, but for 
a broadsword that Miss Maryon’s own hand put in mine, should 
have got my end from them. But, was that all ? No. I saw a 
heap of banded dark hair and a white dress come thrice between 
me and them, under my own raised right arm, which each time 
might have destroyed the wearer of the white dress; and each time 
one of the lot went down, struck dead. 

Drooce was armed with a broadsword, too, and did such things 
with it, that there was a cry, in half-a-dozen languages, of ‘ Kill 
that sergeant r as I knew, by the cry being raised in English, and 
taken up in other tongues. I had received a severe cut across the 
left arm a few moments before, and should have known nothing of 
It, except supposing that somebody had struck me a smart blow, if 
I had not felt weak, and seen myself covered with spouting blood, 
and, at the same instant of time, seen Miss Maryon tearing her 
dress and binding it with Mrs. Fisher's help round the wound. 
They called to Tom Packer, who was scouring by, to stop and 
guard me for one minute, while I was bound, or I should bleed to 
death in trying to defend myself. Tom stopped directly, with a 
good sabre in his hand. 

In that same moment all things seem to happen in that same 
moment, at such a time—half-a-dozen had rushed howling at 
Sergeant Drooce. The Sergeant, stepping back against the wall, 
stopped one howl for evp with such a terrible blow, and waited for 
the rest to come on, with such a wonderfully unmoved face, that 
they stopped and looked at him. 
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‘See him now!’ cried Tom Packer. ‘ Now, when I could cut 
him out! Gill 1 Did I tell you to mark my words ? 

I implored Tom Packer in the Lord’s name, as well as I could 

in my faintness, to go to the Sergeants *tid. _ tot-n 

‘ I hate and detest him,’ says Tom, moodily wavering. Still, he 
is a brave man.’ Then he calls out, ‘ Sergeant Drooce, Sergeant 

Droocc! Tell nic j'W have driven nie too hard, and are sorry 

if* ^ u « 

The Sergeant, without turning his eyes from his assailants, which 

would have been instant death to him, ans^^'ors; 

*1^0 I won't,* Of 

'Sergeant Drooce!* cries Tom, in a kind of an agony, *1 
have passed my word that I would never ym from D^th, 

if I could, but would leave you to die. I ell 

driven me too hard and are sorry lor it, and that shall go for 

”°OiTe^of the group laid the Sergeant's bald bare head open. The 

^^TTell^you,’ says the Sergeant, breathing a little short, and 
waiting for the next attack, ‘no. I won’t. If you 
enough to strike for a fellow-soldier because he wants help, and 
because of nothing else, i’ll go into the other world and look for a 

better man,* ^ ^ 

Tom swept upon them, and cut him ont loin and lit 

their way throngh another knot of them, and sent them flymg, and 

came over to where I was beginning again to feel, with mexpres- 

sibTe joy, that I had got a sword in my hand. 

They had hardly come to us, when I heard, above all the other 
noises, a tremendous cry of women’s voices I also saw Miss 
Maryon, with quite a new face, suddenly clap_ her two hands over 
Mrs.^ Fisher’s eyes. I looked towards the sih'er-house, and saw 
Mrs. Venning-standing upright on the top 
trench, with her gray hair and her dark eyes—hide !u.i ciaugnitr s 
child behind her, among the folds of her dress, strike a pirate with 

her other hand, and fall, shot by his pistol. „rcK 

The cry rose again, and there was a terrible and confusing rush 
of the women into the midst of the struggle. In another moment, 
something came tumbling down upon me that I thought was the 
wall. It was a heap of Sambos who had come over the wall; and 
of four men who clung to my legs hke serpents, one who clung to 

mv right leg was Christian Geoige King. 

‘ Yup, So-Jeer,’ says he, ‘ Christian George King sar berry glad 
So-Jeer a prisoner. Christian George King been waiting for So-Jeer 

sech long time. Yup, yup!’ , , . 

What could I do, with five-and-twenty of them on me, but be 
tied hand and foot ? So, I was tied hand and foot. It was all 
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their ‘ Prison in the Woods/ however (this being the title of the 
second chapter), they escape by means of rafts down the river; 
and the sequel is told in a third and concluding chapter by Mr. 
Dickens.] 


CHAPTER III 

THE RAFTS ON THE RIVER 

We contrived to keep afloat all that night, and, the stream running 
strong with us, to glide a long way down the river. But, we found 
the night to be a dangerous time for such navigation, on account 
of the eddies and rapids, and it was therefore settled next day that 
in future we would bring-to at sunset, and encamp on the shore. 
As we knew of no boats that the Pirates possessed, up at the Prison 
in the Woods, we settled always to encamp on the opposite side of 
the stream, so as to have the breadth of the river between our sleep 
and them. Our opinion was, that if they were acquainted with any 
near way by land to the mouth of this river, they would come up 
it in force, and retake us or kill us, according as they could; but 
that if that was not the case, and if the river ran by none of their 
secret stations, we might escape. 

When I say we settled this or that, I do not mean that we 
planned anything with any confidence as to what might happen an 
hour hence. So much had happened in one night, and such great 
changes had been violently and suddenly made in the fortunes of 
many among us, that we had got better used to uncertainty, in a 
little while, than I dare say most people do in the course of their 
lives. 

The difficulties we soon got into, through the off-settings ^d 
point-currents of the stream, made the likelihood of our being 
drowned, alone—to say nothing of our being retaken—as broad 
and plain as the sun at noonday to all of us. But, we all worked 
hard at managing the rafts, under the direction of the seamen (of 
our own skill, I think we never could have prevented them from 
oversetting), and we also worked hard at making good the defects 
in their first hasty construction—^which the water soon found out. 
While we humbly resigned ourselves to going down, if it was the 
will of Our Father that was in Heaven, we humbly made up our 
minds, that we would all do the best that was in us. 

And so we held on, gliding with the stream. It drove us to 
this bank, and it drove us to that bank, and it turned us, and 
whirled us; but yet it carried us on. Sometimes much too slowly j 
sometimes much too fast, but yet it carried us on. 
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My little deaf and cliiml) hoy sliiiiihercd a good cIimI now, and 
that was the case with all the chiklrrn. They raiiscd very liiilc*. 
trouble to any one* Tiiey seemal, in niy eyes, to get iiu>re like 
one^anolher, not only in ciiiiii maiiiirr, hnt in ih«‘ ian*, too. The 
motion of the raft was tisiially so nnich the same, ilie scene was 
iisiiall}^' so much the same, the soiiiicl of the soft wasli and ri|ij:ile 
of the whaler was usually so iiuirh the same, lliat they ivere made 
drowsy, as they might have liern iiy the eoiistanl playing of one 
tune. Even on the grown |x!0|"ile, who worked hard "and felt 
anxiety, the same thing iircicliicecl soiiielhing of the saititj efl*ct 
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other, that I %mm lost cniint of tlie c 


myself and had to ask ,^liss ^farycin, for instancei whether this was 
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and she kept the log: that is to say, she eiilered iifi a clear little 
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the sun, and the clews, and the tearing Iifiiighs, and llic ihic 
hung alioiit him in cii.S€olc>uri,!d shrtals like a incifc Tlie s 
touched him a hit* He had taken to always polishing one {la 
button, which Just held on to^ Iiis liTt wrist, and to always 
for stationery* I suppose that man f:ril!ed for fK'ns, ink, and 
tape, and sealing-wax, upwards of one thoiisantl limes in fo 
twenty hours* He had an idea llial we stiould newer get 
that river unless we were written out of it in a formal ^femora 
and the more we labouna:! at navigating the rafts, the m 
ordered us not to touch 
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genteel, but that it was the correct thing as to propriety. And she 
really did carry herself over the other ladies who had no nightcaps, 
and who were forced to tie up their hair how they could, in a 
superior manner that was perfectly amazing. 

I don’t know what she looked like, sitting in that blessed night¬ 
cap, on a log of wood, outside the hut or cabin upon our raft._ She 
would have rather resembled a fortune-teller in one of the picture- 
books that used to be in the shop windows in my boyhood, except 
for her stateliness. But, Lord bless my heart, the dignity with 
which she sat and moped, with her head in that bundle of tatters, 
wa? like nothing else in the world 1 She was not on speaking terms 
with more than three of the ladies. Some of them had, what she 
called, ‘ taken precedence ’ of her—in getting into, or out of, that 
miserable little shelter!—and others had not called to pay their 
respects, or something of that kind. So, there she sat, in her own 
state and ceremony, while her husband sat on the same log of wood, 
ordering us one and all to let the raft go to the bottom, and to 
bring him stationery. 

What with this noise on the part of Mr. Commissioner Pordage, 
and what with the cries of Sergeant Drooce on the raft astern 
(which were sometimes more than Tom Packer could silence), we 
often made our slow way down the river, anything but quietly. 
Yet, that it was of great importance that no ears should be able 
to hear us from the woods on the banks, could not be doubted. 
We were looked for, to a certainty, and we might be retaken at 
any moment. It was an anxious time; it was, indeed, indeed, an 
anxious time. 

On the seventh night of our voyage on the rafts, we made fast, 
as usual, on the opposite side of the river to that from which we 
had started, in as dark a place as we could pick out. Our little 
encampment was soon made, and supper was eaten, and the children 
fell asleep. The watch was set, and everything made orderly for the 
night. Such a starlight night, with such blue in the sky, and such 
black in the places of heavy shade on the banks of the great stream 1 

, Those two ladies. Miss Maryon and Mrs. Fisher, had always 
kept near me since the night of the attack. Mr. Fisher, who was 
untiring in the work of our raft, had said to me ; 

‘My dear little childless wife has grown so attached to you, 
Davis, and you are such a gentle fellow, as well as such a de¬ 
termined one;’ our party had adopted that last expression from 
the one-eyed English pirate, and I repeat what Mr. Fisher said, 
only because he said it; ‘ that it takes a load off my mind to leave 
her in your charge.’ 

I said to him: ‘Your lady is in far better charge than mine, sir, 
having Miss Maryon to take care of her; but, you may rely upon 
it, that I will guard them both—faithful and true.’ 




^ Says he: * I do rely iifion itj. Daris, atid I hcartilf witti tl! ||||^ 

stiver on our old Island was yours/ 

That seventh starlight night, as I have wr iiudf r^iir aiiiti, 
and got our sup{>er, and set our wafrh* ami the felt a^lrrn' 

It was solemn and beaiilifiil in those wild and solitirv 
them, every night before they lay down, kni'eling under ihr htuht 
sky, saying their little prayers, at womrn\ Li|k. Ai that lime tti* 
men all uncovered, and' mostly kejt ;tl a dist,ifiri,\ Whm thr 
innocent creatures rose up, we "murniiired all f^ieiihri 

For, though we had not heard what they &iid, we ktH-w n jinw hr 
good for us. 

At that time, too, as was only natiira!, those i>oor mothers m our 
company, whose children had been killed, shetl nmnv fr-irs f 
thought the sight seemed to console them while it nr.ir!f' them rry 
but, whether I was right or wrong in th.it, ihev wept vrrv nuirh' 
On this seventh night, Mrs. Fisher harl cried for lier hwt d.irhrJ 
until she cried herself asleep. She w.is lying on .t httle rmirh vf 
leaves and suchlike (I made the hc.st little eourh I rmild for them 
every night), and Mi.ss Maryon had covered her, and %il hv her 
holding her hand. 1 he stars looked down uixm them. ,\s for nn* 

I guarded them. ' 


Dayis says Miss Maryon. ft am not going to s.iv what a 
voice she had. I couldn't if I tried.) 

‘ l am here, Miss.' 

‘ The river sounds as if it were .swollen to-niEht' 

‘ We all think, Mis.s, that we are coming near the se.i.* 

, you believe now, wa shall eseajie ?' 

‘I do now. Miss, really believe it.' I h.id always .sju,! | ,!„] 
but, I had m my own mind been doubtful. 

again°^ Oavi.s, to see Englind 

‘confession to make that will aj.fwar Mugiihir. 
When she said these words, something rose in mv throat; .and the 

my fac/a?d bSf ’ SfwrkU-H tlwt fell down 

“ not much to me, Miss, except as a name.' 

weiu/nij^ nTvif?"^ ' ymi nm 

‘ Quite^elh^Miss.^' ® 

‘ ^ Your voice sounds altered in my hearinff,' 

nothing to me.' 

l»fd»“‘SS<bg S“efo,“ ‘‘"If • “»>' “r-'i * 

for by.„d.b? ,he S.id in™ dS.b" S,^ 
No. good fnend; you must not say that England is n«4hiug to 
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you. It is to be much to you, yet—everything to you. You have 
to take back to England the good name you have earned here, and 
the gratitude and attachment and respect you have won here: and 
you have to make some good English girl very happy and proud, 
by marrying her; and I shall one day see her, I hope, and make her 
happier and prouder still, by telling her what noble services her 
husband^s were in South America, and what a noble friend he was 
to me there.’ 

Though she spoke these kind words in a cheering manner, she 
spoke them compassionately. I said nothing. It will appear to be 
another strange confession, that I paced to and fro, within call, all 
that night, a most unhappy man, reproaching myself all the night 
long. ‘ You are as ignorant as any man alive; you are as obscure 
as any man alive; you are as poor as any man alive; you are no 
better than the mud under your foot.’ That was the way in which 
I went on against myself until the morning. 

With the day, came the day’s labour. What I should have done 
without the labour, I don’t know. We w^ere afloat again at the 
usual hour, and were again making our way down the river. It was 
broader, and clearer of obstructions than it had been, and it seemed 
to flow faster. This was one of Drooce’s quiet days; Mr. Pordage, 
besides being sulky, had almost lost his voice; and we made good 
way, and with little noise. 

There was always a seaman forward on the raft, keeping a bright 
look-out. Suddenly, in the full heat of the day, when the children 
were slumbering, and the very trees and reeds appeared to be 
slumbering, this man—it was Short—^holds up his hand, and cries 
with great caution : ‘ Avast! Voices ahead! ’ 

We held on against the stream as soon as we could bring her up, 
and the other raft followed suit. At first, Mr. Macey, Mr. Fisher, 
and myself, could hear nothing; though both the seamen aboard of 
us agreed that they could hear voices and oars. After a little 
pause, however, we united in thinking that we could hear the sound 
of voices, and the dip of oars. But, you can hear a long way in 
those countries, and there was a bend of the river before us, and 
nothing was to be seen except such waters and such banks as we 
were now in the eighth day (and might, for the matter of our 
feelings, have been in the eightieth), of having seen with anxious 
eyes. 

It was soon decided to put a man ashore, who should creep 
through the wood, see what was coming, and warn the rafts. The 
rafts, in the meantime to keep the middle of the stream. The 
man to be put ashore, and not to swim ashore, as the first thing 
could be more quickly done than the second. The raft conveying 
him, to get back into mid-stream, and to hold on along with the 
other, as well as it could, until signalled by the man. In case of 
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danger, the man to shift for himself until it should be safe to take 
him on board again. I volunteered to be the man. 

We knew that the voices and oars must come up slowly against 
the stream; and our seamen knew, by the set of the stream, under 
which bank they would come. I was put ashore accordingly. The 
raft got off well, and I broke into the wood. 

Steaming hot it was, and a tearing place to get through. So 
much the better for me, since it was something to contend against 
and do. I cut oif the bend of the river, at a great saving of space, 
came to the water’s edge again, and hid myself, and waited. I 
could now hear the dip of the oars very distinctly; the voices had 
ceased. 


The sound came on in a regular tune, and as I lay hidden, I 
fancied the tune so played to be, ‘ Chris’en—George—King 1 
Chris’en-—George—King 1 Chris’en—George—King 1 ’ over and 
over again, always the same, with the pauses always at the same 
j^aces. I had likewise time to make up my mind that if these were 
the Pirates, I could and would (barring my being shot) swim off to 
my raft, in spite of my wound, the moment I had given the alarm, 
and hold my old post by Miss Maryon. 

‘ Chris’en—George—King ! Chris’en—George—King! Chris’en 
—George—King ! ’ coming up, now, very near. 

I took a look at the branches about me, to see where a shower 
of bullets would be most likely to do me least hurt; and I took a 
look back at the track I had made in forcing my way in : and now 
I was wholly prepared and fully ready for them. 

Chris’en—George—King! Chris’en 
George—King 1 Here they were ! 

u barbarous Pirates, scum of all nations, 

hideous little Portuguese monkey, and 

sash across his face, that 
ought to have gashed his wicked head off? The worst men in the 

world picked out from the worst, to do the crueUest and most 
atrocious deeds that ever stained it? The howling, murdering 
black-flag waving, mad, and drunken crowd of devils iiat had over- 

meT in' ELTsh y^chep. ? No. These were English 

that I kS^mvilf red-coats—marines 

hetaof our seamen! At the 

helm f ^ Captain Carton, eager and steady. At the 

£ hf f M^yon, brave and bold. At 

, boat, an old seaman, with determination 

maTnf hT figure-head of a ship 

man doubly and trebly armed from head to foot Ev#=^nr mnZ 

lying-to at his work, with a will that had all his hetrt and sohl lA 
to be the first to do good or avenge evil. Every man with his fS 
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on fire when he saw me, his countryman who had been taken 
prisoner, and hailed me with a cheer, as Captain Carton’s boat ran 
in and took me on board. 

I reported, ‘ All escaped, sir ! All well, all safe, all here 1 ’ 

God bless me—and God bless them—what a cheer ! It turned 
me weak, as I was passed on from hand to hand to the stern of the 
boat: every hand patting me or grasping me in some way or other, 
in the moment of my going by. 

‘Hold up, my brave fellow,’ says Captain Carton, clapping 
me on the shoulder like a friend, and giving me a flask. ‘Put 
your lips to that, and they’ll be red again. Now, boys, give 
way 1’ 

The banks flew by us as if the mightiest stream that ever ran was 
with us ; and so it was, I am sure, meaning the stream to those 
men’s ardour and spirit. The banks flew by us, and we came in 
sight of the rafts—the banks flew by us, and we came alongside of 
the rafts—the banks stopped; and there was a tumult of laughing 
and crying, and kissing and shaking of hands, and catching up of 
children and setting of them down again, and a wild hurry of 
thankfulness and joy that melted every one and softened all 
hearts. 

I had taken notice, in Captain Carton’s boat, that there was a 
curious and quite new sort of fitting on board. It was a kind of 
a little bower made of flowers, and it was set up behind the captain, 
and betwixt him and the rudder. Not only was this arbour, so to 
call it, neatly made of flowers, but it was ornamented in a singular 
way. Some of the men had taken the ribbons and buckles off their 
hats, and hung them among the flowers; others had made festoons 
and streamers of their handkerchiefs, and hung them there; others 
had intermixed such trifles as bits of glass and shining fragments of 
lockets and tobacco-boxes with the flowers; so that altogether it 
was a very bright and lively object in the sunshine. But why there, 
or what for, I did not understand. 

Now, as soon as the first bewilderment was over. Captain Carton 
gave the order to land for the present. But this boat of his, with 
two hands left in her, immediately put off again when the men were 
out of her, and kept off, some yards from the shore. As she floated 
there, with the two hands gently backing water to keep her from 
going down the stream, this pretty little arbour attracted many eyes. 
None of the boat’s crew, however, had anything to say about it, 
except that it was the captain’s fancy. 

The captain—with the women and children clustering round 
him, and the men of all ranks grouped outside them, and all 
listening—stood telling how the Expedition, deceived by its bad 
intelligence, had chased the light Pirate boats all that fatal night, 
and had still followed in their wake next day, and had never 
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suspected until many hours too late that the great Pirate body had 
drawn off in the darkness when the chase began, and shot over to the 
Island. He stood telling how the Expedition, supposing the whole 
array of armed boats to be ahead of it, got tempted into shallows 
and went aground; but not without having its revenge upon the 
two decoy-boats, both of which it had come up with, overhand, and 
sent to the bottom with all on board. He stood telling how the 
Expedition, fearing then that the case stood as it did, got afloat 
again^ by great exertion, after the loss of four more tides, and 
returned to the Island, where they found the sloop scuttled and the 
treasure gone. He stood telling how my officer, Lieutenant Linder- 
wood, was left upon the Island, with as strong a force as could be 
got together hurriedly from the mainland, and how the three boats 
we saw before us were manned and armed and had come away, 
exploring the coast and inlets, in search of any tidings of us. He 
stood telling all this, with his face to the river; and, as he stood 
telling it, the little arbour of flowers floated in the sunshine before 
all the faces there. 

Leaning on Captain Carton’s shoulder, between him and Miss 
Maryon, was Mrs. Fisher, her head drooping on her arm. She 
asked him, without raising it, when he had told so much, whether 
he had found her mother ? 

‘ Be comforted! She lies,’ said the Captain gently, ‘ under the 
cocoa-nut trees on the beach.’ 

‘And my child. Captain Carton, did you find my child, too? 
Does my darling rest with my mother? ’ 

‘ No. Your pretty child sleeps,’ said the Captain, ‘ under a shade 
of flowers.’ 

His voice shook; but there was something in it that struck all 
the hearers. At that moment there sprung from the arbour in his 
boat a little creature, clapping her hands and stretching out her 
arms, and crying, ‘ Dear papa 1 Dear mamma ! I am not killed. 

I am saved. I am coming to kiss you. Take me to them, take 
me to them, good, kind sailors 1 ’ 

Nobody who saw that scene has ever forgotten it, I am sure, or 
ever will forget it. The child had kept quite still, where her brave 
grandmamma had put her (first whispering in her ear, ‘ Whatever 
happens to me, do not stir, my dear! ’), and had remained quiet 
until the fort was deserted; she had then crept out of the trench, 
and gone into her mother’s house; and there, alone on the solitary 
Island, in her mother’s room, and asleep on her mother’s bed, the 
Captain had found her. Nothing could induce her to be parted 
from him after he took her up in his arms, and he had brought her 
away with him, and the men had made the bower for her. To see 
those men now, was a sight. The joy of the women was beautiful; 
the joy of those women who had lost their own children, was quite 
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sacred and divine; bnt, the ecstasies of Captain Carton’s boat’s 
crew, when their pet was restored to her parents, were wonderful 
for the tenderness they showed in the midst of roughness. As the 
Captain stood with the child in his arms, and the child’s own little 
arms now clinging round his neck, now round her father’s, now 
round her mother’s, now round some one who pressed up to kiss 
her, the boat’s crew shook hands with one another, waved their 
hats over their heads, laughed, sang, cried, danced—and all among 
themselves, without wanting to interfere with anybody—in a manner 
never to be represented. At last, I saw the coxswain and another, 
two very hard-faced men, with grizzled heads, who had been the 
heartiest of the hearty all along, close with one another, get each 
of them the other’s head under his arm, and pommel away at it 
with his fist as hard as he could, in his excess of joy. 

When we had well rested and refreshed ourselves—and very glad 
we were to have some of the heartening things to eat and drink 
that had come up in the boats—we recommenced our voyage down 
the river: rafts, and boats, and all. I said to myself, it was a very 
different kind of voyage now, from w^hat it had been; and I fell 
into mv proper place and station among my fellow-soldiers. 

But Avhen we halted for the night, I found that Miss Maryon 
had spoken to Captain Carton coi^erning me. For. thejCaptem 
came straight up to me, and says he, My brave fellow, you have 
been Miss Maryon’s body-guard all along, and you shall remain 
so. Nobody shall supersede you in the distinction and pleasure 
of protecting that young lady.’ I thanked his honour in the fittes 
words I could find, and that night I was placed on my old post of 
watching the place where she slept. More than once m the mg , 

I saw Captain Carton come out into the air, and stroll about there, 
to see that all was well. I have now this other singular confession 
to make, that I saw him with a heavy heart. Yes 5 I saw him wi 1 

‘ 1 had the like t«.s. in Capuin Carton’s boa.. 

I Sd "s^ial strtion of my own,»?»“ 

hands but hers ever touched my wound ® ^r 

many long years; but, no other hands have ever touch V, 
.Pordage was kept tolerably quiet now, with pen 
to pick up his senses a little. Seated in second boat, he ^^e 
documents with Mr. Kitten, pretty well Ml ^ 

handed in a Protest about something whenever stopped. I he 

Captain, however, made so very light of these ^ ® . 

a kvine amOTg the men, when one of them wanted a n^atch 
fS his < Hand us over a Protest, Jack 1 ’ As to Mn. Porfage 
she stilF ^ore the nightcap, and she now had Ml *eJato on 

account of her not having been g/XrS 

Captain Carton before anybody else. The end of Mr. ^oroage, 
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to bring to an end all I know about him, was, that he got great 
compliments at home for his conduct on these trying occasions, 
and that he died of yellow jaundice, a Governor and a K.C.B. 

Sergeant Dfooce had fallen from a high fever into a low one. 
Tom Packer—the only man who could have pulled the Sergeant 
through it—kept hospital aboard the old raft, and Mrs. Belltott, as 
brisk as ever again (but the spirit of that little woman, when things 
tried it, was not equal to appearances), was head-nurse under his 
directions. Before we got down to the Mosquito coast, the joke 
had been made by one of our men, that we should see her gazetted 
Mrs. Tom Packer, vice Belltott exchanged. 

When we reached the coast, we got native boats as substitutes 
for the rafts; and we rowed along under the land; and in that 
beautiful climate, and upon that beautiful water, the blooming days 
were like enchantment. Ah ! They were running away, faster than 
any sea or river, and there was no tide to bring them back. We 
were coming very near the settlement where the people of Silver- 
Store were to be left, and from which we Marines were under orders 
to return to Belize. 


Captain Carton had, in the boat by him, a curious long-barrelled 
Spanish gun, and he had said to Miss Maryon one day that it was 
the best of guns, and had turned his head to me, and-said : 

‘ Gill Davis, load her fresh with a couple of slugs, against a chance 
of showing how good she is.' 


So, I had discharged the gun over the sea, and had loaded her, 
according to orders, and there it had lain at the Captain's feet, 
convenient to the Captain's hand. 

journey was an uncommonly hot 
day. We started very early; but, there was no cool air on the 
sea as the^ day got on, and by noon the heat was really hard to 
bear, considering that there were women and children to bear it 
Now, we happened to open, just at that time, a very pleasant little 
cove or bay, where there was a deep shade from a great growth of 
ttees. Now, the Captain, therefore, made the signal to the other 
boats to follow him in and lie by a while. 

The men who were off duly went ashore, and lay down, but were 
OTdered, for caution s sake, not to stray, and to keep within view. 
The others rested on their oars, and dozed. Awnings had been 
mde of one thing and another, in aU the boats, and the passengers 
found It cooler to be under them in the shade, when there was 
room eno^h, than to be in the thick woods. So, the pSiglS 
So? mostly sleeping I kept my post beLd Miss 

T® on ^ptam Carton’s right in the boat, and 

Captain had Mrs. Fisher’s 
^ughter on his knee. He and the two ladies were talking about 
the Pirates, and were talking softly; partly, because people do talk 
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softly under such indolent circumstances, and partly because the 
little girl had gone off asleep, 

I think I have before given it out for my Lady to write down, 
that Captain Carton had a fine bright eye of his own. All at once, 
he darted me a side look, as much as to say, ‘ Steady—don’t take 
on—I see something 1 ’— and gave the child into her mother’s arms. 
That eye of his was so easy to understand, that I obeyed it by not 
so much as looking either to the right or to the left out of a comer 
of my own, or changing my attitude the least trifle. The Captain 
went on talking in the same mild and easy way; but began—with 
his arms resting across his knees, and his head a little hanging 
forward, as if the heat were rather too much for him—began to 
play with the Spanish gun. 

^ They had laid their plans, you see,’ says the Captain, taking up 
the Spanish gun across his knees, and loolang, lazily, at the inlaying 
on the stock! ^ with a great deal of art; and the corrupt or blunder 
ing local authorities were so easily deceived; ’ he ran his left hand 
idly along the barrel, but I saw, with my breath held, that he 

covered the action of cocking the gun with his right ‘so easily 

deceived, that they summoned us out to come into 1he trap, hut 
my intention as to future operations-’ In a flash the Spanish 

gun was at his bright eye, and he fired. . . 

All started up; innumerable echoes repeated the sound of the 
discharge; a cloud of bright-coloured birds flew out of the woods 
screaming; a handful of leaves were scattered m the place where 
the shot had struck; a crackling of branches was heard; and some 
lithe but heavy creature sprang into the air, and fell forward, head 

down, over the muddy bank, -i • ^ a n 4. 

‘What is it?’ cries Captain Maryon from his boat. Ail silent 

then, but the echoes rolling away. n the 

‘ It is a Traitor and a Spy,’ said Captain Carton, handing me th 

gun to load again. ‘ And 1 think the other name of the ammal is 

^SttoSgh £elrt. Some of the people ran round to the spot, 
and drew him out, with the sUme and wet ’ 

hut his face itself would never stir Son • his 

‘Leave him hanging to that tree, cried 
boat’s crew giving way, and he leaping ashore ^ut first into 
wood, every man in his place. And boats! Out of ^nsho . 

It was a quick change, well meant and well f 
ended in disappointment. No Pirates were there, n jgtajjA 

Spy was found It was supposed that the 5 ° 

nq and exuectine a great attack upon them to be the consequrace 
of our escape had made from the ruins in the Forest, taken to tl^ir 
Sip the Treasme, and l.ft the Sw » "P tS 

Sligenra he could. In the euening tte mnt awa,, and he «s 
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left hanging to the tree, all alone, with the red sun making a kind 
of a dead sunset on his black face. 

Next day, we gained the settlement on the Mosquito coast for 
which we were bound. Having stayed there to refresh seven days, 
and having been much commended, and highly spoken of, and 
finely entertained, we Marines stood under orders to march from 
the Town-Gate (it was neither much of a town nor much of a gate), 
at five in the morning. 

My officer had joined us before then. When we turned out at 
the gate, all the people were there ; in the front of them all those 
who had been our fellow-prisoners, and all the seamen. 

‘ Davis,’ says Lieutenant Linderwood. ‘ Stand out, my friend ! ’ 

I stood out from the ranks, and Miss Maryon and Captain Carton 
came up to me. 


‘ Dear Davis,’ said Miss Maryon, while the tears fell fast down 
her face, ‘your grateful friends, in most unwillingly taking leave 
of you, ask the favour that, while you bear away with you their 
afiectionate remembrance, which nothing can ever impair, yon will 
also take this purse of money—far more valuable to you, we all 
know, for the deep attachment and thankfulness with which it is 
offered, than for its own contents, though we hope those may prove 
useful to you, too, in after life.’ 

anH fff I thankfully accepted the attachment 

and affection but not the money. Captain Carton looked at me 
very attentively, and stepped back, and moved away. I made him 
my bow as he stepped back, to thank him for being so delicate. 

money’ "sut ff ^eart to accept of 

Sid comm^n^a! condescend to give to a man so ignorant 

bk oSboS worn—such as a 


./\na 


shSLe^LrhanH^ finp, and put it in my hand. 

She rated her hand in mine, while she said these words - 

« of old-but not one of them was braver 

didSn ^ you-took such gifts from ladii Ind 

for Sni T TT ^9'^ *0 givers’ sakes If you wiU do yoms 

share in the life of a gallant and genefous m^’ ^ 

boM^ ^ I made so 

bold, for the first time, as to kiss hers • and T fiVd so 

breast, and I fell back to my place ’ * 

. Then, the horse-litter wenVout tt the gate with Semeant n 

In It’ &e gate wlK ^elS 

m It; and Lieutenant Linderwood cave tV v.^.T V 
Quick march! ’ and, cheered and f ° ^ command, 

ty, u If .e were mnchiig stteigg, ,S bte 
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When I have added here that the Pirate scheme was blown to 
shivers, by the Pirate-ship which had the Treasure on board being 
so vigorously attacked by one of His Majesty’s cruisers, among the 
West India Keys, and being so swiftly boarded and carried, that 
nobody suspected anything about the scheme until three-fourths 
of the Pirates were killed, and the other fourth were in irons, and 
the Treasure was recovered; I come to the last singular confession 
I have got to make. 

It is this. I well knew what an immense and hopeless distance 
there was between me and Miss Maryon; I well knew that I was 
no fitter company for her than I was for the angels; I well knew 
that she was as high above my reach as the sky over my head; and 
yet I loved her. What put it in my low heart to be so daring, or 
whether such a thing ever happened before or since, as that a man 
so uninstructed and obscure as myself got his unhappy thoughts 
lifted up to such a height, while knowing very well how presumptuous 
and impossible to be realised they were, I am unable to say; still, 
the suffering to me was just as great as if I had been a gentle¬ 
man. I suffered agony—agony. I suffered hard, and I suffered 
long. I thought of her last words to me, however, and I never 
disgraced them. If it had not been for those dear words, I think 
I should have lost myself in despair and recklessness. 

The ring will be found lying on my heart, of course, and will 
be laid with me wherever I am laid. I am getting on in years 
now, though I am able and hearty. I was recommended for pro¬ 
motion, and everything was done to reward me that could be done; 
but my total want of all learning stood in my way, and I found 
myself so completely out of the road to it, that I could not conquer 
any learning, though I tried. I was long in the service, and I 
respected it, and was respected in it, and the service is dear to me 
at this present hour. 

At this present hour, when I give this out to my Lady to be 
written down, all my old pain has softened away, and I am as 
happy as a man can be, at this present fine old country-house of 
Admiral Sir George Carton, Baronet. It was my Lady Carton 
who herself sought me out, over a great many miles of the wide 
world, and found me in Hospital wounded, and brought me here. 
It is my Lady Carton who writes down my words. My Lady was 
Miss Maryon. And now, that I conclude what I had to teU, I see 
my Lady’s honoured gray hair droop over her face, as she leans a 
little lower at her desk; and I fervently thank her for being so 
tender as I see she is, towards the past pain and trouble of her 
poor, old, faithful, humble soldier. 
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At one period of its reverses, the House fell into the occupation 
of a Showman, He was found registered as its occupier, on the 
parish books of the time when he rented the House, and there was 
therefore no need of any clue to his name. But, he himself was 
less easy to be found; for, he had led a wandering life, and settled 
people had lost sight of him, and people who plumed themselves 
on being respectable were shy of admitting that they had ever known 
anything of him. At last, among the marsh lands near the river's 
level, tlmt lie about Deptford and the neighbouring market-gardens, 
a Grizzled Personage in velveteen, with a face so cut up by varieties 
of weather that he looked as if he had been tattooed, was found 
smoking a pipe at the door of a wooden house on wheels. The 
wooden house was laid up in ordinary for the winter, near the 
mouth of a muddy creek; and everything near it, the foggy river, 
the misty marshes, and the steaming market-gardens, smoked in 
company with the grizzled man. In the midst of this smoking 
party, the funnel-chimney of the wooden house on wheels was not 
remiss, but took its pipe with the rest in a companionable manner. 

On being asked if it were he who had once rented the House to 
Let, Grizzled Velveteen looked surprised, and said yes. Then his 
name was Magsman ? That was it, Toby Magsman—which lawfully 
christened Robert; but called in the line, from a infant, Toby. 
There was nothing agin Toby Magsman, he believed? If there 
was suspicion of such—^mention it! 

There was no suspicion of such, he might rest assured. But, 
some inquiries were making about that House, and would he object 
to say why he left it ? 

Not at all; why should he ? He left it, along of a Dwarf. 

Along of a Dwarf? 

Mr. Magsman repeated, deliberately and emphatically, Along of 
a Dwarf. 
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Might it be compatible 'Brith Mr. Magsman‘s inclination and con¬ 
venience to enter, as a favmir, into a few partictilars ? 

Mr, Magsman entered into the following jwrtseuiars. 
it was a long time ago, to begin with ; - afore lotterit ". .a deal 

more was done away ^ith. Mr. Magsman was liMiking al.nnt fur a 
gowi pitch, and he see that house, and he says tr> himself, ‘ HI have- 
you, if you’re to be had. If money’ll get you, I'll have you.' 

The neighbours cut up rough, .and ma<le ronijilaints; but >Jt. 
Magsman don’t know what they «•<•«/./have had. It wm a body 
tiling,^ First of all, there was the canvass, representin the pirtcr of 
the Giant, in Sjxmisli trunks and a ruff, who was Itimsclf half the 
heighih of the house, and was nin ui> with a line .and pulley to a 
jjole on the roof, so that his Ed wm coeval with the parai^f. Then, 
there wa.s the canvass, representin the picter of the Aibitta lady, 
showing her white air to the Army and Navy in conect uiiiforin. 
Then, there was the canvass, representin the picter of the Wild 
Indian a scalpin a member of .some foreign nation, 'rheii, there 
was the canvass, reprc.sentin the picter of a child of .a British Planter, 
seized by two ^Boa Constrictors - not that »*c never had no child, 
nor no Constrictors neither. Similarly, there w-as the taiivass, 
representin the picter of the Wild Ass of the Prairies-- not that wr 
never had no wild asse.s, nor wouldn’t have had 'em at a gift. I.asf, 
there was the canvass, representin the picter of the Ilwarf, and 
like him too (consi«ierin), with George tiie Fourth in such a slate 
of astonishment at him as His Majesty couldn’t with his utmost 

-Ml. *..» A. .„.,a *. ilk * i*-, . ... if « I#; 


























riiea rhii most iii me iiater m liis cMTii|'%a!ifiii 
at of Society, He was contiiiiwally 
to go iiiio Society. The ciirsc* of my fiiMfitiii 
ic iS| that it keeps me hoiit cif Socic^iy, Hits ihnit 
beast of a Itidiaii; tie m*t foriiircl tor Stwiciv. 
’ to a Sjxilted iiiliy; ic aii*i fornieii ScKieh. ■ 


could male out wlial Chops iloiic with his iiitniry, 
salary, down on the drum every S»itiiiiliy *is tic 
besides liaving the run of his teeth""- ati«! Iir 
eat—hill all iSwarfe are. The sarsrr mas a htilc 
hip in so tnany !mif|ie.nce that he’d carry ‘nii Im 
lied ii|> in a iwkel-kiiKlkerchcr. Ami \i:t he 
. And ilccmikln’l lie the Fat lady from 
osed; because it stands to reason lliai wlwii }'aii 
towards a Imliani which makes yciii grind }uiir 
his face, and which can hardly you from 
iliie when he^s going throiigh his B ard'hinrr-ii 
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had come up. The first use he made of his property, was, to offer 
to fight the Wild Indian for five hundred pound a side, him with a 
poisoned darnin-needle and the Indian with a club; but the Indian 
being in want of backers to that amount, it went no further. 

Arter he had been mad for a week—^in a state of mind, in short, 
in which, if I had let him sit on the organ for only two minutes, I 
believe he would have bust—but we kep the organ from him—Mr. 
Chops come round, and behaved liberal and beautiful to all. He 
then sent for a young man he knowed, as had a wery genteel 
appearance and was a Bonnet at a gaming-booth (most respectable 
brought up, father bavin been imminent in the livery stable line 
but unfortunate in a commercial crisis, through paintin a old gray, 
ginger-bay, and sellin him with a Pedigree), and Mr. Chops said to 
this Bonnet, who said his name was Normandy, which it wasn’t: 

‘ Normandy, I’m a goin into Society. Will you go with me ? ’ 

Says Normandy: ‘ Do I understand you, Mr. Chops, to hintimate 
that the ’ole of the expenses of that move will be borne by 
yourself ? ’ 

‘Correct,’ says Mr. Chops. ‘And you shall have a Princely 
allowance too.’ 

The Bonnet lifted Mr. Chops upon a chair, to shake hands with 
him, and replied in poetry, with his eyes seemingly full of tears 

‘ My boat is on the shore, 

And my bark is on the sea. 

And I do not ask for more, 

But I’ll Go :—along with thee. 

They went into Society, in a chay and four grays with silk 
jackets. They took lodgings in Pall Mall, London, and they 
blazed away. 

In consequence of a note that was brought to Bartlemy Fair in 
the autumn of next year by a servant, most wonderful got up in 
milk-white cords and tops, I cleaned myself and went to Pall Mall, 
one evening appinted. The gentlemen was at their wine arter 
dinner, and Mr. Chops’s eyes was more fixed in that Ed of his than 
I thought good for him. There was three of ’em (in company, I 
mean), and I knowed the third well. ^ When last met, he had on a 
white Roman shirt, and a bishop’s mitre covered with leopard-skin, 
and played the clarionet all wrong, in a band at a Wild Beast 

This gent took on not to know me, afid Mr. Chops said: 
‘ Gentlemen, this is a old friend of former days: and Normandy 
looked at me through a eye-glass, and said, ‘ Magsman, glad to see 
you! ’—^which I’ll take my oath he wasn’t. Mr. Chops, to git mm 
convenient to the table, had his chair on a throne (much of the 
form of George the Fourth’s in the canvass), but he hardly appeared 
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to me to be King there in any other pint of view, for his two 
gentlemen ordered about like Emperors. _ They was all dressed 
like May-Day—gorgeous!—and as to Wine, they swam in all 
sorts. 

I made the round of the bottles, first separate (to say I had done 
it), and then mixed ’em all together (to say I had done it), and then 
tried two of ’em as half-and-half, and then t’other two. Altogether, 
I passed a pleasin evenin, but with a tendency to feel muddied, 
until I considered it good manners to get up and say, ‘ Mr. Chops, 
the best of friends must part, I thank you for the wariety of foreign 
drains you have stood so ’ansome, I looks towards you in red wine, 
and I takes my leave.’ Mr, Chops replied, ‘ If you’ll just hitch me 
out of this over your right arm, Magsman, and carry me do\Yn- 
stairs. I’ll see you out.’ I said I couldn’t think of such a thing, hut 
he. would have it, so I lifted him off his throne. He smelt strong 
of Maideary, and I couldn’t help thinking as I carried him down 
that it was like carrying a large bottle full of wine, with a rayther 
ugly stopper, a good deal out of proportion. 

When I set him on the door-mat in the hall, he kep me close to 
him by holding on to my coat-collar, and he whispers : 

‘ I ain’t ’appy, Magsman,’ 

‘ What’s on your mind, Mr. Chops ? ’ 

‘ They don’t use me well. They an’t grateful to me. They puts 
me on the mantel-piece when I won’t have in more Champagne- 
wine, and they locks me in the sideboard when I won’t give up my 
property.’ 

‘ Get rid of ’em, Mr. Chops.’ 

‘I can’t. We’re in Society together, and what would Society 
say?’ 

‘ Come out of Society! ’ says I. 

‘ I can’t. You don’t know what you’re talking about. When 
you have once gone into Society, you mustn’t come out of it.’ 

‘ Then if you’ll excuse the freedom, Mr. Chops,’ were my remark, 
shaking my head grave, ‘ I thinlc it’s a pity you ever went in.’ 

Mr. Chop- shook that deep Ed of Ms, to a surprisin extent, and 
slapped it half a dozen times with his hand, and with more Wice 
than I thought were in him. Then, he says, ‘You’re a good fellow, 
but you don’t understand. Good night, go along. Magsman, the 
little man will now walk three times round the Cairawan, and retire 
behind the curtain,’ The last I see of him on that occasion was 
his tryin, on the extreraest werge of insensibility, to climb up the 
stairs, one by one, with his hands and knees. They’d have been 
much too steep for him, if he had been sober j but he wouldn’t be 
helped. 

It warn’t long after that, that I read in the newspaper of Mr. 
Chops’s being presented at court. It was printed, ‘ It will be 
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remilarltf’tl P'^e noticed in tny life, that it is sure to be 
printed itet it wiU be recollected, whenever it won’t—‘ that Mr. 
Chops is the indivitlual of small stature, whose brilliant success in 
the last Suite Lottery attracted so much attention.’ Well, I says to 
inya^lf, Such is Life I lie has been and done it in earnest at last! 
He has astonished C,leorge the Fourth 1 

(On account of which, I hail that canvass new-painted, him with 
a hag of money in his hand, a presentin it to George the Fourth, 
and a lady in CLtridi Feathers fallin in love with him in a bag-wig, 
sword, and buckles correct.) 

I l*iok the House as is the subject of present inquiries—though 
not the honour of hein accpsainted—and I run Magsman’s Airiuse- 
rncrils in it thirteen months—sometimes one thing, sometimes 
another, somiallmcs nothin particular, but always all the canvasses 
outside Om night, when we had iilayed the last company out, 
which was a sliv coin|)any, through its raining Heavens hard, I was 
Uikin a pi|« in'the one iiatr back along with the young man with the 
tw‘S which I had token on for a month (though he never drawed 
except on fiaficr), and I heard a kickin at the street door. 
‘ Halloa!' I to the young man, ‘wha.t’s up T He rubs his 
cvehmws with his toes, and he says, * I can’t imagine, Mr. Magsman 
—which he never could imagine nothin, and was monotonous 


The noise not leavin off, I laid down my pipe, arid I took up a 
candlis, mid I «ut down and opened the dopr, I looked out into 
the street : but ntathin could I see, and nothin was I aware of, until 
I lumeii round c|uick, because some creetur ran between my legs 

into tht* iKisfUiiit’. There was hlr. Chops I * 

* Magsimm; he says, * take me, on the old terms, and you ve got 

me; if it’s done, say done 1 ’ ^ 

I all of a ma/^e, hut I said, ' Done, sir. 

to your time, and double done!’ says he. Have you 

uni a till eg suii|^*r m the house ? « 

^ Ilcarin in mintl them sparklin warieties of foreign chains as we d 
away at in Rail Mall, I was ashamed to offer him cold 
and fiin-and«water; but he took ’em both and took em 
tee f bavin i rfiair for his table, and sittin down at it on a stool, 
like hold linwKi. I, nil of a maxe all the while. 

It wasartw he had made a clean sweep of the 
to the best of my calculations two pound and a 
wiSL « *as ttot little man began to come out of htm Idte 

he says, ‘ look u»n me 1 You see afore you. One 
as has both gone j^ow did you get out. 

sir?’ 
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_ ‘ Sold out ! ’ says he. You never saw the like of the wisdom as 
his Ed expressed, when he made use of them two words. 

‘ My friend Magsman, I’ll impart to you a discovery I’ve made. 
It’s wallable; it’s cost twelve thousand five hundred pound ; it may 
do you good in life.“The secret of this matter is, that it ain’t 
so much that a person goes into Society, as that Society goes into 
a person.’ 

Not exactly keeping up with his meanin, I shook my head, put 
on a deep look, and said, ‘ You’re right there, Mr. Chops.’ 

‘ Magsman,’ he says, twitchin me by the leg, ‘ Society has gone 
into me, to the tune of every penny of my property.’ 

I felt that I went pale, and though nat’rally a bold speaker, I 
couldn’t hardly say, ‘ Where’s Normandy? ’ 

‘ Bolted. With the plate,’ said Mr. Chops. 

And t’other one ? ’ meaning him as formerly wore the bishop’s 
mitre. 

‘ Bolted. With the jewels,’ said Mr. Chops. 

I sat down and looked at him, and he stood up and looked 
at me. 


Magsman, he says, and he seemed to myself to get wiser as he 
got hoarser; ‘ Society, taken in the lump, is all dwarfs. At the 
court of St. James s, they was all a doing my old business—all a 
goin three times round the Cairawan, in the hold court-suits and 
properties. Elsewheres, they was most of ’em ringin their little 
bells out of make-believes. Everywheres, the sarser was a goin 
round. Magsman, the sarser is the uniwersal Institution ! ’ 

I ^rceiyed, you understand, that he was soured by his misfortuns, 
and I felt for Mr. Chops. 

• Ladies,’ says he, giving his head a tremendious one 

agin the w^, there’s lots of them in Society, and worse tlian the 
original. Hers was a outrage upon Taste—simply a outrage upon 
Taste-jawakenm contempt—carryin its own punishment in the 
fmin of a Indian ! Here he giv himself another tremendious one. 
tint theirs, Magsman, theirs is mercenary outrages. Lay in 
Cashmeer shawls, buy bracelets, strew ’em and a lot of ’andsome 
fans and things about your rooms, let it be known that you give 
S f the Eat Ladies diat 

^ m f^ compass to flock about you, whatever you are. 
They II dnll holes in your ’art, Magsman, like a Cullender. And 
when you ve no more left to give, they’ll laugh at you to your face 

Sad Wfld of r Wulturs^ like the 

dead Wild Ass of the Prairies that you deserve to be i’ Here he 

giv himself the most tremendious one of all, and dropped 

it sl&^anShrfir''^* f knocked 

hard, and he fell so stoney, and the sassagerial disturbance in 
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who sat obstinately silent * This time, Jarlier, you have fiPt 
read us a delightfully amusing story, but you have 
the question about the House. Of coursti it slaiuis 
Who would think of taking it after it had hre-n ttirsicil .1 
caravan?’ I looked at Trottle, as I said llwise wrtrd^, ai«l 
Jarber waved his hand indulgently in the same tlirit-iioii, 

* Let this excellent person speak,’ said Jarber, * You were * ■*. t 
to say, my good man-? ’ 

‘ I only wished to ask, sir,’ said Trottle doggedly, *if y«ii ritiuM 
kindly oblige me with a date or two in connection witli lli.it L**-? 
story ? ’ 

‘A date!’ repeated Jarber, *Wlmt does the man maril wjiIi 
dates 1 ’ 


‘ I should be glad to know, with great re.S|K.!ctJ i^Tsistrd 
‘if the person named Magsmanwas the last tenant who li%'rd in tlir 
House. It’s my opinion—if I may be excused for giving il llial 
he most decidedly was not’ 

With those words, Trottle made a low how, and qtiivtly left 
the room. 


There is no denying that Jarber, when we were left togrilw-f, 
looked sadly discomposed. He had evidently forgotten to iiu|tnr»: 
about dates; and, in spite of his magnificent talk ahotit hii* seiir-^ 
of discoveries, it was quite as plain that the two stories he had jii vf 
read, had really and truly exhausted his present stock, i 
myself bound, in common gratitude, to help him out of hw 
embarrassment by a timely suggestion. So I pmposetl lliat Iw* 
should come to tea again, on die next Monday evening, tlir 
thirteenth, and should make such inquiries in tlie meantime, as 
migit enable him to dispose triumphantly of Trottlc’s ohjectiom 
He gallantly kissed my hand, made a neat little k|iijccIi id 
acknowledgment, and took his leave. For the rest of the week 
1 would not encourage Trottle by allowing him to refer m itw 
House at all. I suspected he was making his own inquiries aliwtit 
dates, but I put no questions to him. 

On Monday evening, the thirteenth, that dear iinfortunati? Liibrr 
came, punctual to the appointed time. He looked m tirrihiv 
harassed, that he was really quite a spectacle of fcehk*m-SH ami 
fatj^e. I saw, at a glance, that the question of dates had gumf 
gainst him &at Mr. Magsman had not been the la.st tenant o! the 
reason of its emptiness was still to seek, 
enoS"'to wf g^^through.'said Jarber ‘ words arc not ,d<..|Hc„l 

yala“ tSrNuSll?Threr® »»<■' 

Number Three looked like a very short manuscript, anti I Ktid 
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much. Jarber explained to me that we were to have some poetry 
this time. In the course of his investigations he had stepped into 
the Circulating Library, to seek for information on the one impor¬ 
tant sul)ject. All the Library-people knew about the House was, 
that a female relative of the last tenant, as they believed, had, Just 
after that tenant left, sent a little manuscript poem to them which 
she described as referring to events that had actually passed in the 
House; and which she wanted the proprietor of the Library to 
publish. She had written no address on her letter; and the 
proprietor had kept the manuscript ready to be given back to her 
{the publishing of poems not being in his line) when she might call 
for it. She had never called for it; and the ix)em had been lent to 
Jarber, at his express request, to read to me. 

Before he began, I rang the bell for Trottle; being determined 
to have him pre.sent at the new reading, as a wholesome check on 
hi.s obstinacy. To my surprise Peggy answered the bell, and told 
me that Trottle had stepjKid out without saying where. I instantly 
felt the strongesit |rossibie conviction that he was at his old tricks: 
and that his stepping out in the evening, without leave, meant 
—I’hikmdcring. 

Controlling myself on my visitoris account, I dismissed Peggy, 
stilled my indignation, and prepared, as politely as might be, to 
listen to Jarber. 
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THE MORTALS IN THE HOUSE 


Under none of the accredited ghostly circumstanceSj and environed 
by none of the conventional ghostly surroundings, did I first^ make 
acquaintance with the house which is the subject of this Christmas 
piece. I saw it in the daylight, with the sun upon it. There was 
no wind, no rain, no lightning, no thunder, no awful or unwonted 
circumstance, of any kind, to heighten its effect. More than that: 
I had come to it direct from a railway station: it was not more 
than a mile distant from the railway station; and, as I stood outside 
the house, looking back upon the way I had come, I could see the 
goods train running smoothly along the embankment in the valley 
I will not say that everything was utterly commonplace, because i 
doubt if anything can be that, except to utterly commonplace people 
—and there my vanity steps in ; but, I will take it on myself to say 
that anybody might see the house as I saw it, any fine autumn 


morning. 

The manner of my lighting on it was this. ^ ^ 

I was travelling towards London out of the North, intending to 
stop by the way, to look at the house. My health required a 
temporary residence in the country; and a friend of mine who 
knew that, and who had happened to drive past the house, had 
written to me to suggest it as a likely place. I had got into the 
train at midnight, and had fallen asleep, _and had woke up and 
had sat looking out of window at the brilliant Northern Lights in 
the sky, and had fallen asleep again, and had woke up again 

* The original has eight chapters, which will be found in All the 
vol. ii., old series; but those not printed here, excepting a page at the c , 
were not written by Mr. Dickens. 
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fmd tlie «ight gont% with Ik* 11^154! 4|}^.r*»n!rn!in| fm nv 

Aat I hadn’t tKTn to sleep .11 all whj* h -.n, |^^,. j,j,^» 

imliccility of that condilkm, I ,itii adtimf*! |.,* i-rlsrrr slut | 
ha¥e done wager hy haltle ttilli fh=' iw.«i v*,! r?,. 

That op|,»s.ite man had had, ihr^ninh !h»- wTa? 4 >i ihxi 
man always has “Several hiis m.ifu, -•II {-»» I,,;*; 

In acldiskm to this «rir«M‘:<m.d*!e w.ri |.‘. 

exjfcctal of him), he h.ifl had a f'f'ni il wd a t h I, fs.jd 
been iM'riwtually listening and f.ikiOkj l! had i>i 

me that tfsesc aggmvaliiiig iieSrs rrl.itrd f 1 ihr ? dfi .T-d 'h-,nnp^ ,»f 
the carriage, and I slimild have roicm-d h.n Jhrin, 

under a general sypiKisilitm that he m ihr ♦ i%,| way 

of life, if he had not Mt staring straight n.v ^hriiinri he 
listeiied. He was a gf>gglr*ry<-<,l g? fitirinaii td a |>rr| h'v*'d .i'*NYf, 
and his demeanour Inname unhear.ibk. 

It was a cold, dead morning I the mui nrtt «p and whrn 
I had out-watched the jwling light «if ihr itrr'^ of tlw' ;t •;} r..»?isn'. 
and the curtain of heavy smoke' that litiiig ai etn* e hfi'Acrn nj^* and 
the stars and between me and the «liv, I inrnrd 1,1 }«% 
traveller and said: 

‘ I^%pur |xirdon,sir, lint do you nhH'ttr anuKsiig |orJi« niff m 
me?’ For, really, he a|i|war«l 10 he i.ikmg d.ms?, n^i. r iiiv 
travdlmg-cap or my hair, with a .1 hh* 

The goggk;-e}Y-d gaiikmian w lir, rve-s iff»m hvhm 4 mr, 
as if the hack of the carriage wen* a hiiiidrrd fiidr^ *s||', .uni j^md 
with a lofty look of ctimpafiiiion f«r my i!if*ienif«’aiic»’: * 

‘In you, sir?—Bd 
* B, sir?’ said I, growing warm, 

^ ‘I have nmhing to do with you, sir; wiuriie<l the g«iili'iii.TO; 

pruy i0t nic 


He enunciated this vowel after t pij*, awl notal it doini. 

At first I was alarmed, for an Expresi lunatic anil nci coiiifiiuni* 
cation with the guard, is a serious fiosiiion. 11w itimiglit ramr to 
my relief that the gentleman might be what » iwiilariy railed a 
a sect ^for (some of) whrim I Iiivc the high«i 

quLstion, when he took the liread out of my nKiutIt. 

„ will excuse me,' said the gentleman rofiiemtJttwusly, * if I 
anaboiiur^ m advance of common humanity to trouble m^-lf at 
J passed the mght-as indml I i&m the whole 
of time now—m spiritual mttaroursc; * 

, 2 , something snapiiisldy. 

began; ccmtimicd flic getitkiiian, 
taming several leaves of his note-!)ook, * with this iiitmtgc: ** Evil 
commumcatiops cormpt good manners;* ’ fc v t 

bound; said I ; ‘ but, absolutely new ?' 
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SPIRITUAL INTERCOURSE 

* Now from spirits,* returned the gentleman. 

I could only re|ieat my ather snappish * 0 1 ’ and ask if I might 

be favoured with the last communication. 

***A bird in the hand,*” said the gentleman, reading his last 
entry with great solemnity, * ” is worth two in the Bosh.’* ‘ 

* Truly l am of the stime opinion,’ said I; ‘ but shouldn’t it be 
Iteh?’ 

* It atme to me, Bosh,’ returned the gentleman. 


frieiul, I hoiR* you are pretty well. There are two in this railway 
carriage. How do you do ? I'here are seventeen thousand four 
liimdred anti seventy-nine spirits here, !>ut you cannot see them. 
Pythagoras is here. He is not at liberty to mention it, but hopes 
you like travelling.’ Galileo likewise had dropped in, with this 


course 
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had taste, as could |»ssibly he desired by the most loyal aifniurr *»f 
the whole quartett of Cr^sotges. It was iiidtifialdiftl Inil la sd. wjihtn 
a year or two, beeu cheaply repairtti to rcodrr it li.ihitihlr , I n.u 
cheaply, because the work had beeit chmc in a surfacr liiaunt-f, ,11 id 
was already decaying as to the |«tnt and plaster, though tin- rt^hmn 
were fresh* A lo|>-sided hoard drooi^ed cJVor the gaidrn wvilh 
announcing that it was Ho let on very rea.sonahle trrin«>. wvll 
furnished** It was much too closely and heavily .shadowed by trrr«., 
and, in particular, there were six tall iwfiLirs brtnre ih?"* front 
windows, which were excessively melancholy, and the site of winrh 
had been extremely ill chosen. 

It was easy to see that it was an avoitletl hoiwe—a lioiiw,* tiiai 
was shunned by the village, to which my eye was guidril Isy a 
church spire some lialf a mile off—a house that inibwiv would Like. 
And tlie natural inference was, that it had the rv|iutatioii tii* ticmg 
a haunted house. 

No iwriod within the four-and-twenty hottrs of day ami niglit is 
so solemn to me, as the early morning. In the siimisirr iiwr, I 
often rise very early, and rcfKiir m my roam tr» <lo a iliy\ work 
before lueakfast, and I am always on those* «lrr| 4 v im¬ 

pressed by the stillness ajitl solituile aroiincl mr. Br'.idrs ‘ tlwt 
there is something awful in the living surrcuindeil liy f.miili.ir f,ir« 
asleep—in the knowledge tliat those who are dearest to and to 
whom ^we are dearest, are profoundly iinciiiwrious of us. in ,111 
impissive state, anticipative of that mysterious rtMulldon to wiiirli 
we are all tending—the stopjicd life, the brakeii tliu«ail:s of yrsirr- 
day, the tieserted ^ seat, the dosed book, the imlinislied I»wt 
abandoneii occupition, all arc images c»f f The iraiMiiiiliiiv 

of the hour is the tranquillity of Death* lire oilinir am! ilie rinll 
have the same association. Even a certain stir that lamtliar licnise. 
hold objects take_u|X)n them when they first emerge from liic 
shadow’s of the night into the morning, cjf iiiring newer, atitl as 
they used to be long ago, has its a>imtcr|art in the siilisidcnrr nf 
the worn face of maturity or age, in dciUh, into the old youthful Iwjk. 

I once saw the apparition of my father, at tins litiiir. 
He was alive and well, and nothing ever came of it, but I saw lum 
in the daylight, .sitting with his back towards me, on a stral ti»t 
stood beside my bed. Hk bead was resting on his hand, and 
whether he was slumbering or grieving, I could not dist’cm* AiiiaitMl 
to see him there, I sat up, moved my fKisition, leaned out of |j«L 
and watched him. As he did not move, I s|>olce to him mure iliatj 
once* As he did not move then, I became afarmed ami lahimy kml 
upon his shoulder, as I thought—and there was no such thing, 
for all these reasons, and for others less easily anti lirielly 
statable, I find the early morning to be my most ghostly time. 
Any house would be more or less haunted, to me, in the early 
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morning; and a haimicd house could scarcely address me to greater 
advatil.i.in! than tisen, , ^ , 

I walked m into the village, with the desertion of this house 
ii|K>n mv nnnd, ami I found tlie landlord of the little inn, sanding 
his iliKir-stt‘|>, 1 baiTokc breakfast, and broached the subject of 
the house* 

‘ Is it haunted ? ’ I askal. 

I’he landlortl looki-d at me, shook his head, and answered, ‘ I 
say nothing.’ 

** Ttwn it is haunted ? ’ 

‘Weil!’ cried the landlord, in an outburst of frpkness that had 
the a|i|'iearance of desjicration—1 w'ouldn’t sleep in it. 

* itol- ? * 

«If I wanted to have all the hells in a house ring, with nobody 
to ring ’em ; and all the doors in a house hang, with nobody to 
hang ’em j and all sorts of feet treading about, with no feet there j 
why, them’ said the landlord, * Fd sleep in that house.* 

* Is anything seen there ? * 

The landlord looked at me again, and then, with his former ai> 
IK'arance of iles|R;r.itioiii, called down his stable-yard for ^Ikey ! 

The call prcscliiced a high-shouldered young fellow, with a round 
red face, a short crop of sandy hair, a very broad humorous mouth, 
a lumi*d‘Up nose, and a great sleeved waistcoat of purple bars, with 
mothcr-of-m-arl buttons, that seemed to he growing uiM)n him, and 
to he in a fair way—if it were not pmned—of covering his head 

ami tivcminning his bools. , , „ , , -r • . 

‘ This gentleman wants to know/ said the landlord, if anything s 

seen at the Foplars.’ . ., <• .... 

* ’Ooded woman with a howl/ said Ikey, in a state of great 

fri'shrte.ss. 

* 1)0 you mean a cry ?’ 

* I mean a bird, sir,’ 

* i\ hootied woman with an owl. Dear me I Did you ever see 
her ?' 

* 1 seen the howl.’ 

* the w’oinan ? ’ 

plain as the howl, Init they always kpps togete/ 

* Has anybody ever seen the woman as plainly as the owl r 

* I^rtl bless you, sir I Iwjts.’ 

* Who ? ’ 

‘i.ord bless you, sir! Lots/ ^ 

‘"Fhe general-dealer opiwsite, for instance, who is opening 11. 

Perkins ? Bless you, Perkins wouldn’t go a-nigh the place. No! ’ 
observed the young nmn, with considerable fedmg; he ant over- 
wise, an’t Perkins, but he an’t such a fool as //itf/. 
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you kuow 

* Well I ’ said Ikcy, holding up his cap wifh one l«iwl lir 

scratched his head with the other, ‘they sav, in gciivfal, ili.ii 
was^nrardcred, am! the howl he h»oted the whiled ‘ 

This very concise summary of the facts was alt I cumIiI |,-a;« 
excei-jt that a young man, asjjcarly and likely a y^wKtg siian .1! 
ever I see, ha<i heen took w'lth fils ami held thuvit 10 *< in, 
seeing the hooded wontan. Also, that a i?«*rsonagr. tlimiy dr^rrd .-4 
as ahold chap, a sort of oncwyeil traiiip, answi'ritig t?* lli«* ii.ijiv 
of Johy,^ unless you challenged him as HrmiwiuHl, ami thru h- 
said, *l\hy not? and even if so, mind y«»ur own htmmrss,’'* h.>,4 
encountered the hocwled woman, a mailer of live or sJm itn*. 

I was not materially assisted hy thest» wiinrsst’s: inastittirli as i|j<” 
first was in California, and the last was, as Ikey said |4iid iic w r* 
confirmed hy the landlord), Anywheres. 

No\y, although I regart! with a htishial and solefiiii ff-ar, thr 
mysteries, between which and this state of existenre is iiiirri*^»s4d 
the harrier of the great trial ami change that fall on all ific tinny* 
that hve; and although I have not the audacity to pirtrml 
know anytlnng of them; I can no more rcciinrile the iin-re Iwnctni 
of doors, rmging of hells, creaking of hcianis, ami Muit-ltlsr m^tgm 
ficances, with the majestic heauly and |H;rv.«ling anal«g%' of all'ihr 
Divine rales that I am jiermittetl to understand, than I tad hr*>ii 
ab e, a little w 4 nle before, to yoke the spiritual interroiirM* of m% 
fellow-traveller to the chariot of the rising sun. Morr^vrr, 1 ii.gd 
lived in two haunted houses—hoth abroad. In one of afi 
old Italian palace, which bore thif reputation of being vrrv liadiy 
haunted indeed,^and which hat! recently hmai twice aleimi»meii on 
that account, I lived eight months, most traniiuilly and i 4 r,'ih.mi!v . 
notwithstanding that the house had a sttore of mystcriouf. bnlrsittiiH, 
which were never used, and fKisscsscd, in one large rmnn in %v|i}r!i 
I sat reading, times out of number at all hours, and n«*xt to which 
I slept, a haunted chamber of the first pretensions, I gvnity hiniril 
tliese considerations to the landlord. And as to this lartii-iilar 
house having a had name, I reasoned with him, Why, how rmiiiy 
tnngs had bad nmnes undeservedly, and how easy it wan in give 
bad names,^ and did he not think that if he and I were itcrsiiiicnilf 

ffr Thfweird-looking, old dnmkcn tinker 
01 the_ neighbourhood had sold himself to the DeviL he wotiid 
come ui time to be suspected of that commercial venture! All 
Wn/f!!. ineffective with the lamlhird, I am 
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To cut this part of the story short, I was piqued about the 
haunted house, and' was already half resolved to take it. So, after 
breakfast, I got the keys from Perkins’s brother-in-law (a whip and 
harness maker, who keeps the Post Office, and is under submission 
to a most rigorous wife of the Doubly Seceding Little Emmanuel 
persuasion), and went up to the house, attended by my landlord 
and by Ikey. 

Within, I found it, as I had expected, transcendently dismal. 
The slowly changing shadows waved on it frorn the heavy trees 
were dolefiil in the last degree; the house was ill-placed, ill-built, 
ill-planned, and ill-fitted. It was damp, it was not free from_ dry 
rot, there was a flavour of rats in it, and it was the gloomy victim 
of that indescribable decay which settles on all the work of man’s 
hands whenever it is not turned to man’s account. The kitchens 


and offices were too large, and too remote from each other. Abovs 
stairs and below, waste tracts of passage intervened between patches 
of fertility represented by rooms ; and there was a mouldy old wel 
with a green growth upon it, hiding like a murderous trap, near th( 
bottom of the back-stairs, under the double row of bells. One o 
these bells was labelled, on a black ground in faded white letters 
Master B. This, they told me, was the bell that rang the most.^ 

‘ Who was Master B. ? ’ I asked. ‘ Is it known what he did while 
the owl hooted ? ’ 

‘ Rang the bell,’ said Ikey. . 

I was rather struck by the prompt dexterity with which this young 
man pitched his fur cap at the bell, and rmg it himself. R ^ 
loud, unpleasant bell, and made a very disagreeable sound, i ne 
other bells were inscribed according to the names of the rooms to 
which their wires were conducted: as ‘ Picture Room, Double 
Room,’ ‘Clock Room,’ and the like. Following Master B. shell 
to its source, I found that young gentleman to have nad but in¬ 
different third-class accommodation in a triangular cabin under the 
cock-loft, with a corner fireplace which Master B. must have been 
exceedingly small if he were ever able to warm himself at, and a 
corner chimney-piece like a pyramidal staircase to the ceding r 
Tom Thumb. The papering of one side of the room_ had dropped 
down bodily, with fragments of plaster adhenng to _it, and almost 
blocked up the door. It appeared that Master B., m his spinhial 
condltfon, almost made a point of pulling the paper down. Nm her 
the landlord nor Ikey could suggest why he made such a foo 

^^^Mept that the house had an immensely large rambling 1°^ at 
top, I n?ade no other discoveries. It was moderately well Wished, 
but sparely. Some of the furniture—say, a third—was as old as 
to housed the rest was ot various periods 
century. I was referred to a corn-chandler in the market-place oi 
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the county town to tJMl for the house, I «nl lliit cky^ .tinl I uwk 
it for six months. 

It was Just the middle of October when I 11101*01 in wiili my 
maidm sister {I venture to call her eight-aricl-llitriy, she is >11 i-riy 
handsome, sensible, and engaging). We look with ms, a dr.if sialdr* 
man, my hloocihoimd 'Furk,' two women servants, afp;l .1 yiiusig 
person called an Odd Oiri. I have reason to rittoni of the ,ii- 
teiidant last enumerated, who was one of tini Saiiil Liwrciwr's 
Union Female Orphans, that she was a fttal mislake .iiiil a il»* 
astrous engagement 

The year was dying early, the leaves were fulling fast, st was ,1 
raw cold day when we took ixissession, and the gl«ii« of tlic lioiise 
was most depressing. The cook (an amialile matman, lmi nf a 
weak turn of intellect) Iwr.st into tears on hehtildiiig the kilriicii, 
and refiuested that her silver watch might h« dflivrred wvi'f i»i Iict 
sister (2 Tuppintock’s Garden.s, Liggs’s TOk, Clapham Rim'|, in 
the event of anything happening to her from the tiamp. .Sireakit, 
the housemaid, feigner! cheerfulness, Imt was the grcaiit maityr. 
The Odd Girl, who had never been in the coiKitry, alone was 
pleased, and made arrangements for sowing an acorn in ilic garden 
outside the scullery window, and rearing an oak. 

We went, before^dark, through all die natural—as opfio.»fl l« 
supernatural-—miseries incidental to our stale. Dispiriting 
ascended (like the smoke) from the hascraent in volunii'^, and 
descended from the upper rooms. 'Fhere was im toliifj:4p!!i, ilp ir 
was no salamander (which failed to surprise me, lor I \hmi kmm 
what it is), there was nothing in tlie house, what ih. it- w.jh, 
broken, the last |>eople must have lival like piys, what ViHild thr 
meaning of the landlord he? 'Fhrough Ihche distr«'N‘,rs, the t Isld 
Girl wa.s cheerful and exemplary. But within four hours alter d.iik 
we had got into a supernatural groove, and the Otltl Girl had 
Eyes, and ivas in hysterics. 

My sister and I had agreed to keep the haunting siritily m »«ti- 
setoes, and my first impression was, anti still is, llwi I hatl'iiitf Irli 
Ikey, when he helped io unloatl the cart, alone with tlie witmtai, nt 
any one of them, for one minute. Nevertheless, as I say, the I Jdd 
Curl had ‘seen Eyes* (no other ex{.)!anati0n ctmltl evi'r he tiiaiyi 
iiom her), before nine, and by ten o'clock !iad had as miit'li vinegar 
applied to her as woultl pickle a liamlsoiite salmon. 

I leave a discerning public to judge of my feelings, ivlicn, tiriilcr 
these imtoward circumstances, at aliout half-fsist ten lAtltx-k Mxhht 
li. s bell began to ring in a most infuriated manner, ami Turk 
howled until the house re.somided with his lamentations! 

1 hope I may never again lie in a state of mind so iinrlitistwii 
as the mental frame in which I lived for some weeks, 
the memory ol Master B. Uhetlicr his Iidl was rung by rats, or 
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the county town to treat for the house, I went that nn<l I tcwk 
it for six months. 

It was just the middle of October when I move<l in witli my 
maiden sister (I venture to call her eight-and-thirty, slie is so very 
handsome, sensible, and engaging). We took with us, a tleaf stable¬ 
man, my bloodhound Turk, two women servants, and a young 
Iverson called au Odd Chrl I have reason to record of the at- 
temlant last enumerated, who was one of tlie t^iint I,:iwreni:e*s 
Union Female Orphans, that she was a fatal misiakc and a dis¬ 
astrous engagement. 

The year was dying early, the leaves were falling fast, it w.ts a 
raw cold day \vhen we took |X).ssession, and the gloom of the house 
was most depressing. The cook (an amiable woman, luit of a 
weak turn of intellect) burst into tears on beholding the kitchen, 
and requested that her silver watch might be ilelivcred over to her 
sister (2 Tuppintock’s Gardens, Liggs’s Walk, Cla|>ham Rise), in 
the event of anything happening to iier from tlie dami>. Streaker, 
the housemaid, feigned cheerfulness, but was the greater martyr. 
The Odd Girl, who had never been in the country, alone was 
pleased, and made arrangements for sowing an acorn in the garden 
outside the scullery window, and rearing an oak. 

We went, before dark, through all the natural—as opposed to 
supernatural—miseries incidental to our state. Dispiriting reports 
ascended (like the smoke) from tire basement in volumes, and 
descended from the upper rooms. There was no rolling-pin, there 
was no salamander (which foiled to surprise me, for I don’t know 
what it is), there was nothing in tlic house, what there was, was 
broken, the last jreople must have lived like pigs, what could the 
meaning of the landlord be ? Througli these distresses, the Odd 
Girl was cheerful and exemplary. But within four hours after dark 
we had got into a supernatural groove, and the Odd Girl had seen 
‘ Eyes,’ and was in hysterics. 

My sister and I had agreed to keep the haunting strictly to our¬ 
selves, and my first impression was, and still is, that I had not left 
Ikey, when he helped to unload the cart, alone with the wommi, or 
any one of them, for one minute. Nevertheless, as I. say, the Odd 
Girl had ‘ seen Eyes ’ (no other explanation could ever Ire drawn 
from her), before nine, and by ten o’clock had had as much vinegar 
applied to her as would pickle a handsome salmon. 

I leave a discerning public to judge of my feelings, when, under 
these untoward circumstances, at about half-past ten o’clock Master 
B.’s bell began to ring in a most infuriated manner, and Turk 
howled until the house resounded with his lamentations ! 

I hope I may never again be in a state of mind so unc.hristian 
as the mental frame in which I lived for .some weeks, respecting 
the memory of Master B, Whether his bell was rung Iry rats, or 
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mice, or bats, or wind, or what other accidental vibration, or some¬ 
times by one cause, sometimes another, and sometimes by_ collusion, 

I don’t know ; but, certain it is, that it did ring two nights out of 
three, until I conceived the happy idea of twisting Master B.’s 
neck—in other words, breaking his bell short off—and silencing 
that young gentleman, as to my experience and belief, for ever. 

But, by that time, the Odd Girl had developed such improving 
powers of catalepsy, that she had become a shining example of 
that very inconvenient disorder. She would stiffen, like a Guy 
Fawkes endowed with unreason, on the most irrelevant occasions. 
I would address the servants in a lucid manner, pointing out to 
them that I had painted Master B.’s room and balked^ the paper, 
and taken Master B.’s bell away and balked the ringing, and if 
they could suppose that that confounded boy had lived and died, 
to clothe himself with no better behaviour than would most un¬ 
questionably have brought him and the sharpest particles of a 
birch-broom into close acquaintance in the present imperfect state 
of existence, could they also suppose a mere poor human being, 
such as I was, capable by those contemptible means of counter¬ 
acting and limiting the powers of the disembodied spirits of the 
dead, or of any spirits?—I say I would become emphatic and 
cogent, not to say rather complacent, in such an address, when 
it would all go for nothing by reason of the Odd Girl’s suddenly 
stiffening from the toes upward, and glaring among us like a 
parochial petrifaction. 

Streaker, the housemaid, too, had an attribute of a most dis¬ 
comfiting nature. I am unable to say whether she was of an 
unusually lymphatic temperament, or what else was the matter with 
her, but this young woman became a mere Distillery for the pro¬ 
duction of the largest and most transparent tears I_ ever met with. 
Combined with these characteristics, was a peculiar tenacity of 
hold in those specimens, so that they didn’t fall, but hung upon 
her face and nose. In this condition, and mildly and deplorably 
shaking her head, her silence would throw me more heavily than 
the Admirable Crichton could have done in a verbal disputation 
for a purse of money. Cook, likewise, always covered me with 
confusion as with a garment, by neatly winding up the session with 
the protest that the Ouse was wearing her out, and by meekly 
repeating her last wishes regarding her silver watch. 

As to our nightly life, the contagion of suspicion and fear was 
among us, and there is no such contagion under the sky. Hooded 
woman ? According to the accounts, we were in a perfect Convent 
of hooded women. Noises ? With that contagion^ do■^vn-staiTS, I 
myself have sat in the dismal parlour, listening, until I have heard 
so many and such sffange noises, that they would have chilled my 
blood if I had not warmed it by dashing out to make discoveries. 
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Try this in bed, in the dead of the night; try this at yo«r own 
comfortable fireside* in the life of the niglit. Yon can fill any hinise 
with noises, if yon will, until you have a noise for every nerve in 
your nervous system, 

I re|>eat; the contagion of suspicion and fear was among us, 
and there is no such eontagitm under the sky. The women (their 
noses in a chronic state of excoriation from smelling-salts) were 
always primed and loaded for a swoon, and ready to go off with 
hair-triggers. The two elder detached the Odd Clirl on all exyMali- 
tions that were considered doubly hazardmi.s, and she always 
established the reputation of such adventures hy coining back 
cataleptic. If Cook or Streaker went overhead after dark, we 
knew we should pre.sently hear a bump on the ceiling; and this 
took place so constantly, tliat it was as if a fighting man were 
engaged to go about the house, administering a touch of lus art 
which I believe is called Tlie Auctioneer, to every domestic he 
met with. 

It was in vain to do anything. It was in vain to be frightened, 
for the moment in one’s own person, by a real owl, and then to 
.show the owl. It was in vain to discover, by striking an acxidental 
discord on the piano, that Turk always howled at particular notes 
and combinations. It was in vain to be a Rhadamanthus with the 
bells, and if an unfortunate bell rang without leave, to have it down 
inc-xorably and silence it. It was in vain to fire up chimneys, let 
torches down the well, charge furiously into suspected room.s and 
recesses. We changed servants, and it was no better. The new 
set ran away, and a third set came, and it was no lielter. At last, 
our comfortable housekeeping got to be so disorganised and 
wretched, that I one night dejectedly said to my .sister: ‘ Patty, 
I begin to despair of our getting people to go on with us here, and 
I think we must give this up.’ 

My sister, who is a woman of immense spirit, replied, *No, 
John, don’t give it up. Don’t be beaten, John. There is another 
way.’ 

‘ And what is that ? ’ said I. 

‘John,’ returned my sister, ‘if we arc not to be driven out of 
this house, and that for no reason whatever that is apparent to you 
or me, we must help ourselves and take the house wholly and solely 
into our own hands.’ 

* But, the servants,’ said I. 

‘ Have no servants,’ said my sister, boldly. 

Like most people in my grade of life, I had never thought ot 
the possibility of going on without those faithful olistriictions. 
The notion was so new to me when suggested, that I looked very 
doubtful, 

‘We know they come here to be frightened and infect one 
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another, ami we know they are frighicned and do infect one another/ 

said m? sister, , . . . 

«With the esc.ei'tlion of liottles/ I ehservcci, in a meditative tone. 
(The deaf stalile-man. I ke|»t him in my service, and still keep 
him, as a phenomenon of moroseiiess not to be matched in 

Englmid.) ussentcil my sister; * except Bottles. And 

what doe.s that go to |»rove ? Iteltlu.s talks to nobody, and hears 
nobcKiy imless he is absohitcly roared at, and what alarm lias 
Bottles ever given, or taken I Kone.* . , . 

This was iwrfcclly true; the individual in question having 
retired, every night at ten oVlock, to his bed over the coach- 
houK. with no other toniinmy than a pitchfork and a |iail of water. 
11 iat the pail of water wimki have been over me, and the pitchfork 
througli me, If I had put myself without announcement in Bottks’s 
way after that minute, I had de|xisited in my own mind m a fact 
worth rfinembering. Neither had Bottles ever taken the least notice 
of any tif our many upraam. An imiKirturhable and sjieechless man, 
he had sat at his sup|«r, with Streaker present in a .swoon, and the 
Odd Oirl marble, and had only put another ixitato in his cheek, or 
nrofitcd by the general misery to help himself to beefsteak pie. 

^ *And m: continued my sister, *1 exempt Bottles. And con¬ 
sidering, John, that the house is too large, and perhaps too lonely, 
to be keiJt well in band by Bottles, you, and me, I propose that 
we cast about among our friends for a certain selected number of 
the most reliable awl willing—form a Society here for three months 
—wait upon oumclves and one another—live cheerfully and socially 

—and see what Impiiens.* , , , 

I was so charmed with my sister, that I embraced her on the 
spot, and w’ent into her plan with the greatest ardour, 

Wc were then in the third w’cek of November; but, w^e took our 
measures so vigorously, and were so w’ell seconded by the friends 
in whom we confided, that there was still a week of the month 
unexpiredj when our party all came dowm together merrily, and 

mustered in the liaunted house. r ^ 

1 will mention, in this place, two small changes that J. made 
while my sister and I were yet alone. It occurring to me as not 
improbable that Turk howled in the house at night, partly because 
he wanted to get out of it, I stationed him in his kennel outside, 
but unchained; and I seriously w*amed the vill^e that any man 
who came in his way must not expect to leave him without a rip 
in his own throat. I then casually asked Ikey if he were a Judge 
of a gun ? On his saying, * Yes, sir, I knows a good gun when I 
sees her,* I begged the favour of his stepping np to the house and 


looking at mine. 

'^SMs a true one, sir,’ sail! Ikey, after inspecting 


a double- 
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barrelled rifle that I bought in New York a few years ago* 

* Ikey,’ said I, ‘ don't mention it; I have seen something in this 

liOllSC** 

‘No, sir?’ he whispered, greedily opening his eyes. ‘’Coded 

‘ Don’t lie frightened,* said I, ‘It was a figure rather like you. 

‘Lord, sir?’ it 

Hkeyl’ said I, shaking hands with him warmly: I may say 
affectionately; ‘if there is any truth in these ghost-stones, tlie 
greatest service I ran do you, is, to fire at that figure. ^ And I 
promise you, by Heaven and earth, I "vvill do it with this gun if 

I see it again! ’ ^ , -.u 

Tlie young man thanked me, and took his leave with some little 

precipitation, after declining a glass of liquor. I imparted my 
secret to him, because I bad never quite forgotten his throwing 
his cap at the bell; because I iiad, on another occasion, noticed 
something very like a fur cap, lying not far from the 
night when it had burst out ringing; and because I had remarked 
that we were at our ghostliest whenever he came up m the evening 
to comfort the servants. Let me do Ikey no injustice, rie was 
afraid of the house, and believed in its being haunted; and yet 
be would plav false on the haunting side, so surely as he got an 
omiortimity. 'The Odd Girl’s case was exactly siimlar. She went 
about the house in a state of real terror, and yet lied monstrously 
and wilfullv, and invented many of the alarms she spread, and 
made many of the sounds we heard. I had had my eye on the 
two, and I know it. It is not necessary for me, here, to account 
for this iierposterous state of mind; 1 content myself with remarking 
that it is fiimiliarly known to every intelligent man who has had 
fair medical, legal, or other watchful expenpee; that it is as we 1 
established and as common a state^ of mmd as any with whiUi 
observers are acquainted; and that it is one of the ;• 

above all others, rationally to be suspected m, and strictly looked 
for, and separated from, any question of this kind. 

To return to our party. 'The first thing we did when we were 
all assembled, was, to draw lots for bedrooms. ^ That done, and 
every bedroom, and, indeed, the whole house, having been minute y 
examined by the whole body, we allotted the various household 
duties, as if we had been on a gipsy party, or a y^^htoig i^rty, or a 
hunting party, or were shipwrecked. I then recounted the floating 
rumours concerning the hooded lady, the owl, and Master B. : wit 
others, still more filmy, which had floated about during our occu¬ 
pation, relative to some ridiculous old gdiost of the female gender 
who went up and down, carrying the ghost of a round table, 
also to an impalpable Jackass, whom nobody was ever able to 
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Woman’s wrongs, and everything that is woman’s with a capital W, 
or is not and ought to be, or is and ought not to be. ‘Most 
praiseworthy, my dear, and Heaven prosper you ! ’ I whispered to 
her on the first night of my taking leave of her at the Picture- 
Room door, ‘but don’t overdo it. And in respect of the great 
necessity there is, my darling, for more employments being within 
the reach of Woman than our civilisation has as yet assigned to 
her, don’t fly at the unfortunate men, even those men who are at 
first sight in your way, as if they were the natural oppressors of 
your sex: for, trust me, Belinda, they do sometimes spend their 
wages among wives and daughters, sisters, mothers, aunts, and 
grandmothers; and the play is, really, not a://W olf and Red Riding- 
Hood, but has other parts in it.’ However, I digress. 

Belinda, as I have mentioned, occupied the Picture Room. We 
had but three other chambers : the Corner Room, the Cupboard 
Room, and the Garden Room. My old friend, Jack Governor, 

‘ slung his hammock,’ as he called it, in the Corner Room. I have 
alwa.ys regarded Jack as the finest-looking sailor that ever sailed 
He is gray now, but as handsome as he was a quarter of a century 
ago—nay, handsomer. A portly, cheery, well-built figure of a 
broad-shouldered man, with a frank smile, a brilliant dark eye, and 
a rich dark eyebrow. I remember those under darker hair, and 
they look all the better for their silver setting. He has been 
wherever his Union namesake flies, has Jack, and I have met old 
shipmates of his, away in the Mediterranean and on the other side 
ot the Atlantic, who have beamed and brightened at the casual 
mention of his name, and have cried, ‘You know Jack Governor? 
Then you know a -prince of men!’ That he is! And so un- 
an officer, that if you were to meet him coming out 

o an Esquimaux snow-hut m seal’s skin, you would be vaguelv 
persuaded he was m full naval uniform. vaguei) 

f bright clear eye of his on my sister • but it 

fen out that he married another lady and took^Tr to South 
America, where she died. This was a dozen years aeo or mnrp 
He brought down with him to our haunted house a ifttle caTk oi 
salt beef, for, he is always convinced that all salt beef not of 
own pickling IS mere carrion, and invariably, when hrL/s to 
London, packs a piece in his portmanteau. He had also^volnn 

illness; but it seldom ^ ^ lingering result of some old 
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THE GHOST IS MASTER ll/S RC.,m:>M 


When I established myself in the tritngiite priel which b«l 
gained so distinguished a reputation* my llniiights laiurally tumnl 
to Master B. My speculations about iiitn were uiieisy ifjil tiBiit- 
fold. Whether his Christian rwme wm Iteri|,iiii!n* ffrniii 

his having been bom in IxapYearl, Hartfioloinew* or Hill, Whrihrr 
the initial letter belonged to his family name, ami ilwt was Ikxici, 
Black, Brown, Barker, Buggins, llaier, or llini Whcllirr hr was 
a foundling, and had been baptkcd R. Wiiciher he was a lion, 
hearted boy, and B. was short for Brilcift, or for Hull. Wlieilifr In* 
could possibly have been kith and kin to #ri illiistriotis i»icly wlifi 
brightened my own childhood, had conte of ihi* liloxl of ihe 
brilliant Motlier Bunch ? 

With these profitless meditations I ioinrieiit«l in|*self much. I 
also carried the mysterious letter into the a|i|wtrance and pariulis 
of the deceased; ivondering whether he dressed in lili®, wore 
Boots (he couldn’t have been HaldJ, was a l»oy of Braitm, Itiid 
Books, was good at Bowling, had any skill as a Boxer, even in hh 
Buoyant Boyhood Bathed from a llatliing-marliine at llnpm, 
Bangor, Bournemouth, Brighton, tir llroadstilrs, like a IliiiimlinJ 
Billiard Ball ? 


So, from the first, I was haunted by the letter 11. 

It was not long before I remarked that I never liy any hazard 
had a dream of Master B., or of anything heliinging to him. Hut 
the instant I awoke from sleep, at wimiever hour of die night, "rwv 
thoughts took him up, and roamed away, ti^’ing to atteth liis iniii;i{ 
letter to something that would fit it ami keep it qtiiet 

For six nights, I had been worried thus in Master Il.’s tmm 
when I began to perceive that things were going wrong. 

The first appearance that presented ilstdf was early in ili** mfiTOine 
when It was but just daylight and no mcire, I was diaiiiir 

at my glass, when I suddenly discovered, to my u.n.lrrn.iiion ai«i 

“nay^Stir! ^‘’"'"8-''“ .‘ '■« ^ «»y. 

I trembled and looked over my slitsulfler; nutlilng ihrir*. I 
looked agmn m the glass, and dj.siiiirlly mw Hie feaitims mhI 

of a boy, who was shaving, not to gi-i rid of a liraril, liui 
to get one. Extremely troubled in my niiml, I mM a few lurits in 
the room and went back to the lo0kliig.gbiss, re»lv«I to sttady’my 
hand ^and complete the operation in whicii I had been tlisttirbal 
Opening my eyes, which 1 had shut wliik- rwoveritig my firmness 
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I now met in the glass, looking straight at me, the eyes of a young 
man of four or five and twenty. Terrified by this new ghost, I 
closed my eyes, and made a strong effort to recover myself. Open¬ 
ing them again, I saw, shaving his cheek in the glass, my father, 
who has long been dead. Nay, I even saw my grandfather too, 
whom I never did see in my life. 

Although naturally much affected by these remarkable visitations, 
I determined to keep my secret, until the time agreed upon for the 
present general disclosure. Agitated by a multitude of curious 
thoughts, I retired to my room, that night, prepared to encounter 
some new experience of a spectral character. Nor was my pre¬ 
paration needless, for, waking from an uneasy sleep at exactly two 
o’clock in the morning, what were my feelings to find that I was 
sharing my bed with the skeleton of Master B. ! 

I sprang up, and the skeleton sprang up also. I then heard a 
plaintive voice saying, ‘ Where am I ? What is become of me ? ’ 
and, looking hard in that direction, perceived tlie ghost of 
Master B. 

The young spectre was dressed in an obsolete fashion : or rather, 
was not so much dressed as put into a case of inferior pepper-and- 
salt cloth, made horrible by means of shining buttons, I observed 
that these buttons went, in a double row, over each shoulder of the 
young ghost, and appeared to descend his back. He wore a frill 
mund his neck. His right hand (which I distinctly noticed to be 
inky) was laid upon his stomach; connecting this action with some 
feeble pimples on his countenance, and his general air of nausea, I 
concluded this ghost to be the ghost of a boy who had habitually 
taken a great deal too much medicine. 

‘ Where am I ? ’ said the little spectre, in a pathetic voice. ‘ And 
why was I born in the Calomel days, and why did I have all that 
Calomel given me ? ’ 

I replied, with sincere earnestness, that upon my soul I couldn’t 
tell him. 

‘ Where is my little sister,’ said the ghost, ‘ and where my angelic 
little wife, and where is the boy I went to school with ? ’ 

I entreated the phantom to be comforted, and above all things to 
take heart respecting the loss of the boy he went to school with, I 
represented to him that probably that boy never did, within human 
experience, come out well, when discovered. I urged that I myself 
had, in later life, turned up several boys whom I went to school 
with, and none of them had at all answered. I expressed my 
humble belief that that boy never did answer. I represented that 
he was a mythic character, a delusion, and a snare. I recounted 
how, the last time I found him, I found him at a dinner party 
behind a wall of white cravat, with an inconclusive opinion on 
every possible subject, and a power of silent boredorn' absolutely 
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Titanic. I related how, on the strength of our having been together 
at ‘ Old Doylance’s,’ he had asked himself to breakfast with me (a 
social offence of the largest magnitude) ; how, fanning my weak 
embers of belief in Doylance's boys, I had let him in; and how, he 
had proved to be a fearful wanderer about the earth, pursuing the 
race of Adam with inexplicable notions concerning the currency, 
and with a proposition that the Bank of England should, on pain of 
being abolished, instantly strike off and circulate, God knows how 
many thousand millions of ten-and-sixpenny notes. 

The ghost heard me in silence, and with a fixed stare. ‘ Barber !' 
it apostrophised me when I had finished. 

‘ Barber ? ’ I repeated—for I am not of that profession. 

‘ Condemned,’ said the ghost, ‘ to shave a constant change of 
customers—now, me—now, a young man—now, thyself as thou 
art—now, thy father—now, thy grpdfather; condemned, too, to 
he down with a skeleton every night, and to rise with it every 
morning-’ ^ 

(I shuddered on hearing this dismal announcement). 

‘ Barber ! Pursue me ! ’ 


I had felt, even before the words were uttered, that I was under 
a spell to pursue the phantom. I immediately did so, and was in 
Master B.’s room no longer. 

know what long and fatiguing night journeys had 
been forced upon the witches who used to confess, and w4o no 
doubt, told the exact truth—particularly as they were always assiked 
with leading questions, and the Torture was always ready T 
assevaate that during my occupation of Master B.’s^ room I was 
taken by the ghost that haunted it, on expeditions fully as Ima Tnri 
wtld as any of those. Assuredly, I was presented to no shabby oW 

(something between Pan and an 

of rLuS“aS^’l“S“ZfT’ those 

appeared to me to have mor4 meanin'^® ° 
without hesitation^tSrhXwed^the gh?sf*in®tlte t 

him warm-I am rLdXsweL m r fr'’ S’' 

wards, in a hackney coach • an mstih',t!.,S ^ 

which the present eeneratinn the peculiar smell of 

again ready to swear asTc( 5 Sbination‘'^^^^^^ ^ 

and very old bellows. (In thisTLoeafthe mange, 
to confirm or refute nie.V I uursueT^S^ Previous generations 

tti on ponies, expressly born to thfud^^o^ 
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and swings, from fairs j in the first cab—another forgotten institution 
where the fare regularly got into bed, and ^Yas tucked up with the 
driver. 

Not to trouble you with a detailed account of all my travels in 
pursuit of the ghost of Master B., which were longer and more 
wonderful than those of Sinbad the Sailor, I will confine myself to 
one experience from which you may judge of many. 

I was marvellously changed. I was myself, yet not myself. I 
was conscious of something within me, which has been the same all 
through my life, and which I have always recognised under all its 
phases and varieties as never altering, and yet I was not the I who 
had gone to bed in Master B.’s room. I had the smoothest of faces 
and the shortest of legs, and I had taken another creature like 
myself, also with the smoothest of faces and the shortest of legs, 
behind a door, and was confiding to him a proposition of the most 
astounding nature. 

This proposition was, that we should have a Seraglio. 

The other creature assented warmly. He had no notion of 
respectability, neither had I. It was the custom of the East, it was 
the way of the good Caliph Haroun Alraschid (let me have the 
corrupted name again for once, it is so scented with sweet 
memories !), the usage was highly laudable, and most worthy of 
imitation. ‘ O, yes! Let us,’ said the other creature with a jump, 

‘ have a Seraglio.’ ^ 

It was not because we entertained the faintest doubts of the 
meritorious character of the Oriental establishment we proposed to 
import, that we perceived it must be kept a secret from Miss Griffin. 
L was because we knew’' Miss Griffin to be bereft of human sympa¬ 
thies, and incapable of appreciating the greatest of the great Haroun. 
Mystery impenetrably shrouded from Miss Griffin then, let us entrust 
It to Miss Buie, 


We were ten _ in Miss Griffin’s establishment by Hampstead 
Ponds; eight ladies and two gentlemen. Miss Buie, whom I judge 
to have attained the ripe age of eight or nine, took the lead in 
society. I opened the subject to her in the course of the day, and 
propos6d. th£it snG should, bccomo tho Fsivouritc, 

Miss Buie, after straggling with the diffidence so natural to, and 
charrmng in, her adorable sex, expressed herself as flattered by the 
Idea, but wished to know how it was proposed to provide for Miss 
Pipson ? ■ Miss Bule—who was understood to have vowed towards 
a friendship, halves, and no secrets, until death, 
on the Church Service and Lessons complete in two volumes with 
case and lock-Miss Buie said she coffid not, as the friend of 

thTTommo^^^^ 


Now, Miss Pipson, having curly light hair and blue eyes (which 
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was mf idea of anydtmg roortnl reminiwe ilwt »i» rtllefl i'Mah 
I promptly replied tlmt I rtgs.tied Mi« Pip»n «i the iignt of i 
Fair Circa^ssian, 

* And what then ? ’ Miss Bole peiissvclf 

I replied that she must he inwiglctl tiy a Mrfrlwnt^ lirmigfil !» 
me veiled, and purchased as a slave. , , » 

[The other creature had already fallen into tlic mximd maie |4are 
in the State, and was set apart for t'lrami Vi/icr, He 
resisted this disposal of evente, liut had hi* hair uiinl iir 

yieldeti,! 

‘Shall I not be jealous?’ Mia Me inc|«ire4 casUng clown her 


‘Zoljeide, no/ I replied; ‘you will ever te the Immmte 
Sultana; the first place in my heart, and on my llitwne, will Iw 
ever yours.* 

Miss Buie, upon that assurance, conscntcil to nrrt|‘s>utid ilu* «lra 
to her seven beautiful companions. It crrurriii,; l«» iti«% tii ihr 
course of the same day, that we knew we roakl tni^l a griniiiiig ami 
good-natured soul called Tabby, who was the srdriiilne of ilir 
house, and had no more figure than one of llir hr4% and ii|«m 
whose face there was always more or less likrk-lrad. I nhpfwil iiiio 
Miss Buie’s hand after supper, a little note to that rftVrt; dwrlliiti* 
on the l)lack-lead as being in a maimer dr|msitc4 by tlir finger r»l 
Providence, pointing Tabby out forMesrour, the rrld’falctl rlwcf of 
the Blacks of the Hareem, 

There were difficulties in the formation of the drsircd iiwtiliilmn, 
as there are in all combinatious. The other crcaiufe showed him¬ 
self of a low character, and, when defealed in aspirwii; to ilic* ihmnr, 
pretended to have conscientious scruples atmut pro-^lralmg liiiiiiiclf 
before the Caliph; wouldn’t call him Commanchfr of the Faithliil; 
spoke of him slightingly and inconsklently as a mere ‘chap ;* said 
he, the other creature, * wouldn’t play ’—Play!—-and was cuherwm? 
coarse and offensive. This meannew of di«pc»llion wai, howrvrr, 
put down by the general indignation of an unitrd Srragho, and I 
became blessed in the smiles of eight of the fairest of the tl.ii}ghl«‘r% 
of men. 

The smiles could only be bestowed when Miss Chilftn was liwking 
another way, and only then in a very wary* tnannrr, for ihrrc was a 
legend among the follow^ers of the Prophet that .she «iii‘ with a lilllc 
round ornament in the middle of the |mttern on the lark of firr 
shawl But every day after dinner, for an hour, m*i* were all b*' 
gether, and then the Favourite and the rest of the Royal Hareciw 
competed who should most beguile the leisure of llie Serene ilaioiiii 
reposing from the cares of State—which were generally, « i« rtmsi 
affairs of State, of an arithmeliol character, the Ckimiiwtulcf of llie 
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On these a««asions» the tlrvotcci Mesrowr, ditef nC the Blarks of 
the Hareem, was always in aiienclance ^fiss Oriffin ttsmliy ringing 
for that offit er* at tire same time, with great vclwmieneeh hwt never 
actniitti’ii hira^Tlf in a manner worthy of his historical reuntatkin. 
In the first place, his bringing a brooiit into the Ihvanof the Calisih, 
even when Haroim wore on his shmihlers the reel rolie of anger 
(Miss Upson’s thmigh it might be got over for the momeiit, 

was never to iic c|uiiij stlisfactorily arrountetl for. In the second 
place, his lireaktng owt into grinning exclamations of ‘ Lork yon 
pretties ! * was neither hktstern nor res|it‘cll\ih In llie third place, 
when siTcrially iiistrarted to say * lltsinillah 1’ he always said 
‘ llalldiijah ! ’ Thh offrer, unlike his ri.isc, was le^o gorKl-hunioonjcI 
altogether, kept hisinonlli o}»rii far too wide,_expressed ap|'»rohalion 
to an incongrnom extent, anr! even tmre- it was on the occasion 
of the purchase of the Fair Cjrrassian lor five Imndred thc»«Hand 
purses of golrl, and cht?ap, too—emhrared the Slave, the Favourite, 
and the Caliph, ail rownd. (Parenlhetii'ally let me say tkid bless 
Mesronr, and may there have tieen sons ^ and daughters on dial 
tender bosom, softening many a hard day since 3) 

Miss Ckiifin was a model of propriety, and I am at a loss to 
imagine what the feelings of the virtumis woman wmild have iMxn, 
if she had known, when she praded ns down the Kam|»Eeati'road 
two and two, that sire was walking with a stately step at the head 
of Polygamy and Mahomedanism. I believe that a mysterious 
and terrible joy with which the contemplation^of Miss Griffin, in 
this tmconscious state, inspired us, ami a grim sense prevalent 
among us that there was a dreadful fiower in our knowimfge of 
what Miss Griffin (who knew all things that mukl be learnt out of 
book) didn't know, were the mainspring of the preservation of our 
secret. It was wontlcrfylly kept, but was once upm tire verge of 
selbbetravak 'Flu; danger and escape occurred upon a Sunday. 
M'e were all ten ranced in a consiiicuaus \ml of the gallery at 

church, with. Miss Griffin at our head.as we were every Sumlay— 

advertising the estal.dishment in an imseciilar sort of way-”^ 
tUr. Afiit'ritiitnn fi.P Solomon in lus domestii* ulorv haptivned to be 


















saved 

I have calk’d the &raglit% tmttoi, ri>«ifi the r|iirstj»iii, «ilely, 
whether the Cominantler r»f ihc Failhfol dtirsl exrrrisr a light of 
kissing ill that sanctuary of the laLirr, were its tfimales 

tliviciecL Zotsekic asserted a counlei-figtil in the Kivotiriic to 
scratch, anti the fair Circassian |>wt her fare, for reftige, into a greni 
hai^e hag, originally designed for limiks, < in the other IhimI, a 
young anlel{>|>e of traiisccmknl beauly from the frimfiil uliins of 
Camden-town (whence she had been hroyglii, l»y tratlrrs, in ihc 
half-yearly caravan lliat crosstKl the iriteriiicdi.ite dcsi ri alter the 
holidays), held more liberal ripitiions, ln« sii|»ul,iirtl for iiinifiiig tl»e 
benefit of them to that d«g, ami son of a dog, ihe (kar«l Vi/irr • 
who hat! no rights, and was «ni in *|iicsimn. At Iriigifi, the 
difficulty was comimunimi hy the insLili.iiipii of a %'erv yoiillifiti 
slave as Deputy. She, raised uiwii a sleKii, ofleialiy rrr«}vecl ii|wij 
her cheeks the salutes inlenclctl by Ihe gracious ll.troiin for ntlier 
Sultanas, am! was privately rewardttl from the coffcR nf fite ladir-s 
of the Harcem, 

And now it vvas, at the full height of r{i|oyment of niv tdns, lli.n 
I became heavily troubled. I began to llitiik of my iiiMihfr, ,iiitl 
what she would siiy to iny taking home al of the 

most beautiful erf the daughters trf {itrn, but all tiiir\pi efr*|. I 
thought of the iiiimljer erf iiwls we iiiads* tip at our liotiv, of riiy 
father’s income, and of die b.iker, ami my tlc^pontlrnry redoubled*. 
The ^Seraglio ami nialtcious Viiier, diviiitfig the cause of their 
lairtl’s unhappiness, tlid their inmost to auginenl it. 1‘hev pro* 
fessed^ unboundetl fidelity, ami tledarecl ilwt tlicy wo«l| live 
and die with him* Reducai tci the utmcMi wretcheciness by these 
protestations of atladimwil, I lay awake, for hours at a time, 
ruminating on my frightful lot In my tlcspair, I think I iiiiglil 
have taken an early opfiortunity of fatting on my knees bcfiire Mm 
Griffin, avowing my reamiblance to Siikiiimn, and praying in be 
dealt with aecortling to the outraged laws of my roiiiilrr, if aii 
unthought-of means of escafiti hml not 0{«tied brlhre mu. 

^•bie day, wc were out walking, two and two on whirli tifi'anion 
the Vi/.ier had Jiis usual instructions to take not** of the boy at the 
turnpike, and if he profandy gazed (wlut‘h hr always d.idi .-a the 
beauties of the ilareem, to have fsim bow-.Htrimg in thr »*oiiim* of 
the night~«-and it Imppmed that our hearts wrrr veiled m gbum. 
An unaccountable action on the |«rt of the anlrlo|w had plmigcil 
the State into disgrace. That charmer, on iliu rupri-suiilalion ikil 
the previous day was her fiirththy, and that vast irramirus iiad bunt 
sent m a ham|'H;r for its cclebraiion (!'i»Tt!i bascltss a&st'rti*ji}s|, bad 
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faithless Vizier ran after me, and the lioy at the turninke dodged me 
into a comer, like,a sheep, and rut me off. Nobody si'okled me 
when I was taken and brought back ; Jdiss Griffm only said, with 
a .stunning gentleness, 'i’his was very curious! ’IVhy had I run 
away when tlie gentleman looked at me ? 

if I had had anv breath to answer with, I dare sav I .should have 


Lord tempa' the wind to you, my lamb !' sa 
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kneeling down, thai I might have a comforting shoulder for my 
head to rest on, your Pa’s dcati! ’ 

Haroun Alraschid took to flight at the words; the Sc'raglio 
vatsisheci; from that momcnl, I never again mw one of the eight 
of the fairest of the daughters of metr. 

I was taken home, ami there was fkhl at home as well as Heath, 
.iiwi we had a sale there. Kly own littk: bed was so s«iierdli«i!sly 
looketl ti|wn hy a !*ower unknown to mt% ha/ily called * The 'Fraile,* 
that a brass roabst'uttle, a rciasting-jaek, and a birticage, were 
(»bligecl tt> be |»ut into It t«i make a lag of it, and then it went for 
a song. So I heard mentiomal, and I wmidcrcil what song, and 
thought what a dismal .song it must have been to sing ! 

Then, 1 was sent to a gri*al, cold, bar^*, sclitiol of big boys; 
where vveiything to eat ami wear W'iis thick am! diimiiy, without 
lieing enough ; where cveryboiiy, large and small, was cruel; where 
the hoys knew all about the ak, hefore I got there, and a.skeii me 
what I had fetched, and who ha<l Imiight me, and hooted at me, 
‘ tbiing, going, gone !' 1 never whisiwred in that wretched julace 
that 1 had been Harmm, or had had a Seraglio; for, I knew itiat if 
1 menlioni'd my reverses, I should be so worried, tliat I should 
have to drown my.sflf in the muddy |amd near tlic? playground, 
which looked like the beer. 

Ah me, a!i me ! No other ghost has haunted the hoy’s room, 
my friends, since I have occupied it, than the ghost of my own 
childhomh the ghost of my owm innocence, the gitosi of ray mm 
aifv belief. rt!atiy a time have I pursued the phantom: never with 
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kneeling down, that I might have a comforting shoulder for my 
head to rest on, ‘ your Pa’s dead ! ’ 

Haroun Alraschid took to flight at the words; the Seraglio 
vanished; from that moment, I never again saw one of the eight 
of the fairest of the daughters of men. 

I was taken home, and there was Debt at home as well as Death, 
and we had a sale there. My own little bed was so superciliously 
looked upon by a Power unknown to me, hazily called ‘ The Trade,’ 
that a brass coal-scuttle, a roasting-jack, and a birdcage, were 
obliged to be put into it to make a Lot of it, and then it went for 
a song. So I heard mentioned, and I wondered what song, and 
thought what a dismal song it must have been to sing ! 

Then, I was sent to a great, cold, bare, school of big boys; 
where everything to eat and wear was thick and clumpy, without 
being enough; where everybody,large and small, was cruel; where 
the boys knew all about the sale, before I got there, and asked me 
what I had fetched, and who had bought me, and hooted at me, 
‘ Going, going, gone ! ’ I never whispered in that wretched place 
that I had been Haroun, or had had a Seraglio : for, I knew that if 
I mentioned my reverses, I should be so worried, that I should 
have to drown myself in the muddy pond near the playground, 
which looked like the beer. 

Ah me, ah me ! No other ghost has haunted the boy’s room, 
my friends, since I have occupied it, than the ghost of my own 
childhood, the ghost of my own innocence, the ghost of my own 
airy belief. Many a time have I pursued the phantom: never with 
this man’s stride of mine to come up with it, never with these man’s 
hands of mine to touch it, never more to this man’s heart of mine 
to hold it in its purity. And here you see me working out, as 
cheerfully and thanlcfully as I may, my doom of shaving in the 
glass a constant change of customers, and of lying down and rising 
up with the skeleton allotted to me for my mortal companion. 



A MESSAGE FROM THE SEA 



biiik sheer up the face of a stap and lofty cliff, Hiere was no 
road in it, there was no wheeled vehicle in it, there was not a level 



long laid aside in most jarts of hingland as one of the appendages 
of its infancy, nourished here ituact. Strings of iMckdiorses and 
pat-k-doiikeys tcnled slowly up tint staves of the hwldcrs, hearing 
fish, and coal, and such other cargo as was unshijiping at the pier 
from the dancing fleet of village Iwmts, and from twi» or three little 
coasting traders. As the Ijeasts of Inirilen asreiwied laden, or de¬ 
scended light, they got so lost at intervals in the floating clouds of 
village smoke, that they seemed to dive down some of the village 
chimneys, and come to the surface again for off, high above others. 
No two houses in the village were alike, in chimney, si/e, 
door, window, gahle, roof-tree, anything, l‘he sitles of ilie ladders 
were musical with water, nmning dear and liright. 'fhe staves 
were musical with the clattering feet of the f^ck-horses and |mdc- 
donkeys, and the voices of the fishermen utging them ti|i, mingled 
with the voices of the fishermen's wives and their many children* 
The pier was musical with the wash of the sea, the creaking cif 
capstans and windlasses, and the airy fluttering of little vanes and 

q 
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sails. The rough, sea-liliarhed hoiiWrfSi of mhirli i%r 
raade, and the whiter Imulckrs «f tlw' ?*li<»rr, wnr hmmi wiili diring 
nets. The red-hrown cliffs, richly wo*^lrd to ilinr p\Up\n^-^t 
had their softemti ami lieautiful forms rclkrird »» ll?i- hhr^i «.i!rr, 
under the clear North IVvon.diifr sky of ,t Nkrtcml-* r »iiv 
a cloud. The vilUi^^e itself so f4cr|i«*»l i« .«iitun;ul 
from the houses lying on the |*irr lo llir loyjivrti fMHsi4| .«i tli*- to|s>- 
moat ladder, that one might have hifiro'd il m.i» on? .i h}f.r> nr'.img, 
and was (as imiced it w») a wtMiikrf'ai rliiishrf, Aivl iiirnti«>}}5iig 
birds, the place was not willwwii j^omr ffom ihem for 

the rook was very tnisy on the Inglirr Irvrh*, the ^nill wii'f* luj. 
flapping wings was fishing in the b.ay, .ifid tlir hi^fv lifflr lol.jii 
hopping among the great stoiw* lihw'k^ and iron rm,:'. hriMk* 

water, fearless in the faith of Ins anrrsiors* ami ilic rhihlo ti m ihr 
“Wood. 

Thus it came to jmss that C‘a|iia!« Jorgaii, iiiisiig li.ilmi;sng litfu. 
self on the pier-wail, .struck liis leg wtlli li» ii.iinl, m ^.ime 
men do wlien they are pleaseil-—aiwl as tie alway* dal wlirii lir mm 

])leased-—and said,— 

‘ A mighty singlar and pretty place it if, m cter I ww in all flic 

days of my life! * 

Captain Jorgan had not hern throiigii ttir I4-4 had r->^j3ir 

down to the pier hy a winding sklr-trtatl, i#i lrn.r a |•^rh!}^l« 4 fl hiffk 
at it from the level of hk own natnr.il rlnii? m. Hr lud, imm 
things and place.s, and had stowed llirm aii aw.iv m a ».'hrr«d 
intellect and a vigorous memory. Hr w.i% an Aiiienraii Iiofii, \%,vi 
Captain Jorgan,— a New- Englander, ■ hut lie was a >4 ihr 

world, and a combination of most of the tfisl of »4 

its best countries. 

For Captain Jorgan to sit anywhere k hit tong-Atriol liliic 
and blue trousers, without holding confer* with cveryliociy williin 
speaking distance, was a sheer imiioisitiillty. So llie caiitain fell 
to talking with the fishermen, and to aiking them Inowitig i|iicsfiiwi 
about the fishery, and the tides, and the currmto, and llic ran- nf 
water off that jioint yonder, and wlrat y«i kept m yntir cyr, ami 
got into a line with what else when you ran intti llic little liatl'w.fiir; 
and other nautical profundities. Among the iiiftt who liangi-d 
ideas with the captain was a young fellow, wtio t’%ii« ily till i«s fam-y, 
—a young fisherman of two or three and iweiifv, 111 ihr r*«igli %i 4 - 
dress of his craft, with a brown fare, *!ark ryrlirig liair, amrbnglil, 
modest eyes under hi.s Sou’westi-r lint, and wiih a frank, l,tsi ,i»iiii| 4 c 
and retiring manner, which the captain fotiiwl iifirofnmniiiv lakifin. 

‘ I’d bet a thou.sand dollars,’ said the mpmin in * iliai y«ir 

father 'was an hone.st man 1 ’ 

Might you be mamied now ? * asked itic captain, wiicii be bad 

had some talk with this new an|uaiiitaiK;c. 
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‘ Not yet.’ 

‘ Going to be ? ’ said the captain. 

‘ I hope so.’ 

The captain s keen glance followed the slightest possible 
turn of the dark eye, and the slightest possible tilt of the Sou’¬ 
wester hat. The captain then slapped both his legs, and said to 
himself,— 

‘ Never knew such a good thing in all my life! There’s his 
sweetheart looking over the wall! ’ 

There was a very pretty girl looking over the wall, from a little 
platform ^ of cottage, vine, and fuchsia j and she certainly did not 
look as if the presence of this young fisherman in the landscape 
made it any the less sunny and hopeful for her. 

Captain Jorgan, haying doubled himself up to laugh with that 
hearty good-nature which is quite exultant in the innocent happiness 
of other people, had undoubled himself, and was going to start a 
new subject, when there appeared coming down the lower ladders 
of stones, a man whom he hailed as ‘Tom Pettifer, Ho!’ Tom 
Pettifer, Ho, responded with alacrity, and in speedy course de¬ 
scended on the pier. 

‘Afraid of a sun-stroke in England in November, Tom, that you 
wear your tropical hat, strongly paid outside and paper-lined inside, 
here ? ’ said the captain, eyeing it. 

‘ It’s as well to be on the safe side, sir,’ replied Tom. 

‘ Safe side ! ’ repeated the captain, laughing. ‘ You’d guard 
against a sun-stroke, with that old hat, in an Ice Pack. Wa’al ] 
What have you made out at the Post-office ? ’ 

‘ It is the Post-office, sir.’ 

‘ What’s the Post-office ? ’ said the captain. 

‘ The name, sir. The name keeps the Post-office.’ 

‘ A coincidence ! ’ said the captain. ‘ A lucky hit! Show me 
where it is. Good-bye, shipmates, for the present! I shall come 
and have another look at you, afore I leave, this afternoon.’ 

This was addressed to all there, but especially the young fisher¬ 
man ; so all there acknowledged it, but especially the young fisher¬ 
man. ‘ Jle’s a sailor! ’ said one to another, as they looked after 
the captain moving away. That he was j and so outspeaking was 
the sailor in him, that although his dress had nothing nautical about 
it, with the single exception of its colour, but was a suit of a shore- 
going shape and form, too long in the sleeves and too short in the 
legs, and too unaccommodating everywhere, terminating earthward 
in a pair of Wellington boots, and surmounted by a tall, stiff hat, 
which no mortal could have worn at sea in any wind under heaven; 
nevertheless, a glimpse of his sagacious, weather-beaten face, or 
his strong, brown hand, would have established the captain’s calling. 
Whereas Mr. Pettifer—a man of a certain plump neatness, with a 
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curly whisker, and elaborately nautical in a jacket, and shoes, and 
all things correspondent—looked no more like a seaman, beside 
Captain Jorgan, than he looked like a sea-serpent. 

The two climbed high up the village,—which had the most 
arbitrary turns and twists in it, so that the cobbler’s house came 
dead across tlie ladder, and to have held a reasonable course, you 
must have gone through his house, and through him too, as he sat 
at his work between two little windows, with one eye micmscopi- 
cally on the geological formation of that part of Devonshire, and 
the other telescopically on the open sea,—the two climbed high up 
the village, and stopped before a quaint little house, on which was 
painted, ‘Mrs. Raybrock, Draper;’ and also ‘Post-office.’ 
Before it, ran a rill of murmuring water, and access to it was gained 
by a little plank-bridge. 

‘Here’s the name,’ said Captain Jorgan, ‘sure enough. You 
can come in if you like, Tom.’ 

The captain opened the door, and passed into an odd little shop, 
about six feet high, with a great variety of beams and bumps in 
the ceiling, and, besides the principal window giving on the ladder 
of stones, a purblind little window of a single pane of glass, peeping 
out of an abutting corner at the sun-lighted ocean, and winking at 
its brightness. 

‘ How do you do, ma’am ? ’ said the captain. ‘ I am very glad 
to see you. I have come a long way to see you.’ 

‘ Have you, sir ? Then I am sure I am very glad to see you^ 
though I don’t know you from Adam.’ 

Thus a comely, elderly woman, short of stature, plump of form, 
sparkling and dark of eye, who, perfectly clean and neat herself, 
stood in the midst of her perfectly clean and neat arrangements, 
and surveyed Captain Jorgan with smiling curiosity. ‘Ah! but 
you are a sailor, sir,’ she added, almost immediately, and with a 
slight movement of her hands, that was not very unlike wringing 
them; ‘ then you are heartily welcome.’ 

‘ Thank’ee, ma’am,’ said the captain, ‘ I don’t know what it is, I 
am sure, that brings out the salt in me, but everybody seems to see 
it on the crown of my hat and the collar of my coat. Yes, ma’am, 
I am in that way of life.’ 

‘ And the other gentleman, too,’ said Mrs. Raybrock. 

‘Well now, ma’am,’ said the captain, glancing shrewdly at the 
other gentleman, ‘ you are that nigh right, that he goes to sea,—if 
that makes him a sailor. This is my steward, ma’am, Tom Pettifer; 
he’s been a’most all trades you could name, in the course of his 
life,—would have bought all your chairs and tables once, if you had 
wished to sell ’em,—but now he’s my steward. My name’s Jorgan, 
and I’m a ship-owner, and I sail my own and my partners’ ships, 
and have done so this five-and-twenty year. According to custom 
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I am called Captain Jorgan, but I am no more a captain, bless 
your heart! than you are.’ 

‘Perhaps you’ll come into my parlour, sir, and take a chair?’ 
said Mrs. Raybrock. 

‘Ex-actly what I was going to propose myself, ma’am. After 
you.’ 

Thus replying, and enjoining Tom to give an eye to the shop. 
Captain Jorgan followed Mrs. Raybrock into the little, low back¬ 
room,—decorated with divers plants in pots, tea-trays, old china 
teapots, and punch-bowls,—which was at once the private sitting- 
room of the Raybrock family and the inner cabinet of the post- 
office of the village of Steepways. 

‘ Now, ma’am,’ said the captain, ‘it don’t signify a cent to you 

where I was born, except-’ But here the shadow of some one 

entering fell upon the captain’s figure, and he broke off to double 
himself up, slap both his legs, and ejaculate, ‘ Never knew such a 
thing in all my life ! Here he is again ! How are you ? ’ 

These words referred to the young fellow who had so taken 
Captain Jorgan’s fancy down at the pier. To make it all quite 
complete he came in accompanied by the sweetheart whom the 
captain had detected looking over the wall. A prettier sweetheart 
the sun could not have shone upon that shining day. As she stood 
before the captain, with her rosy lips just parted in surprise, her 
brown eyes a little wider open than was usual from the same cause, 
and her breathing a little quickened by the ascent (and possibly by 
some mysterious hurry and flurry at the parlour door, in which the 
captain had observed her face to be for a moment totally eclipsed 
by the Sou’wester hat),, she looked so charming, that the captain 
felt himself under a moral obligation to slap both his legs again. 
She was very simply dressed, with no other ornament than an 
autumnal flower in her bosom. She wore neither hat nor bonnet, 
but merely a scarf or kerchief, folded squarely back over the head, 
to keep the sun off,—according to a fashion that may be sometimes 
seen in the more genial parts of England as well as of Italy, and 
which is probably the first fashion of head-dress that came into the 
world when grasses and leaves went out. 

‘ In my country,’ said the captain, rising to give her his chair, and 
dexterously sliding it close to another chair oir which the young 
fisherman must necessarily establish himself,—‘in my country we 
should call Devonshire beauty first-rate ! ’ _ 

Whenever a frank manner is offensive, it is because it is strairied 
or feigned; for there may be quite as much intolerable affectation 
in plainness as in mincing nicety. All that the captain said and 
did was honestly according to his nature; and his nature was open 
nature and good nature j therefore, when he paid this little com¬ 
pliment, and expressed with a sparkle or two of his knowing eye, ‘ I 
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see how it is, and nothing couM tv kiter*' iw bail rsiablif^licil ,i 
cleiitate confidence on that mihjerl with ilir familif*. 

* I was aying to yo«r worthy fttotlier/ ?uifl thr ihr 

young man, after again iiittmliring iiinwlf l*y tuinr .iikI ♦wr{}|\iii.»n, 
—* 1 was saying to your motlirr |an«l yoii'm wy likr lirr| ih.n it 
didn’t signify where I was horn, cxccftl ilwl I w.i.s raisi-il *|urs|}-<i{. 
asking groiintl, where the hahies as as rver they rsiinr info 
the wodd, of their moihrr», "‘Nrow, kw old in,iv |.(% 

and wa’at air yo« & goin* to n.iiin* mr ?’* --wlHiii rt a I'.iri.'* fir re 
1'«‘ sh|i|ied his teg. *S«r!t being threat-, I maybe exr«M'«| for 
asking yon if your name’s Alfreil ? * 

* Yes, sir, my name is AlfritI,’ rcftimed tlie young man. 

‘ I am not a conjurer,’ {nirsuetl tlie rafilam, * and don't lliink me 
so, or I shall right swm tindi*ceiv€! you. I.iIrmiHc- doti'f iliink, if 
you please, though I i/e come from tliai country of ilie babirii, that 
I am asking questions for t|in,‘si!»fi«.iskirig‘s mIc, for I atii nni, 
Somehmiy belonging to you went m mm ? ’ 

* My elder brother, Hugh/ reltimni the young man. Hr Mid it 
in^ an altered and lower voice, anti glitimi al Ins mother, 
rais€?d her hands hurriedly, and put lltrm logrilwr arro\^ her bln k 
gown, and lookcii tagcriy at the %‘tsilfw. 

* No! For God’s siike, tion’t think Ihat! * «id tiic raf^lain, in a 
solemn way; * I bring no good tidings of him.* 

'There was a silence, and the motficr itirncfl her foi'f to ifie fin* 
and put her hantl Iwlweeu it and her eyes. *T|i« yrnmg fi-.hrrm,in 
sliginly nifttioned toward the window, atnl the raplain, m 

that direction, sttwayoung widtov, silting at a wmdt,w 

across a little gartien, engageil In ne«llrwr»rk, witli a \Mnng uiild 
steeping on her bosom, 'Hm sitence rtiminued iiniil 'tin- raplam 
asked of Alfred,— 

‘ How long Is it since it happened ?' 

* He shipfied for his last voyage lictter than three years ago,’ 

‘Ship strack upon some reef or r«)ck* as I take it,' Mid ilie 

ca])taln, ‘and all hands lost?’ 

‘ Yes/ 

nVa’aU’ said the captain, after a shorter siltiire, * Ib-n- I -%it who 
may come to the same end, like enough. He h«!fte the sc,ih in tl«: 
hollow of Hte hand. We must alt strike sonit'wliere and go d«wij. 
Our comfort, then, for oursedves and one anotlier is to have tlnm* 
our duty. Tti wager your brother did his * * 

* Hu did !’ answered the young fisherman. ‘ If ever man slrove 

ftuthfully on all occasions to do his duty, my brother ilitl My 
brother was not a quick man (anything but but In? was 

a faitliful, true, and just mam We were the sons yf rinlv a small 
tradesman in thi.s county, sir; yet our father was m walvhfiil of his 
good name as if he had been a king/ 
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* A precious sight more so» I ho|>e»—-bearing in mind the general 
run of that class of crittur,* said die captain, * But I interrupt.* 

‘ My brother considered that our father left the good name to us,' 
to keep clear and true,’ 

‘ Your brother considered right,* said the captain; ‘ and you 
couldn’t take care of a better legacy. But again I interrupt.’ 

for I have nothing more to say. We know that Hugh 
lived well for the good name, and we feel certain that he died well 
for the gomi name. And now it has come into my keeping. And 

‘WdrstKiken!’ cried the captain. ‘Well .spoken, young man! 
Ckmcerning tlie manner of your brother'.s death,’-—'by this time the 
rajitain hati released the hand he had shaken, and sat with his own 
l>road, brown hands sfiread out on his knees, and spoke aside,— 

* cont:t‘rning the manner of your brother’s deatli, it may be that I 
have some information to give you ; though it may not be, for I am 
far from sure. Can we have a little talk alone ? ’ 

The young man rose; but not before the captain’s quick eye had 
noticed that, on the pretty sweetheart’s turning to the window to 
greet the young widow with a nod and a wave of the hand, the 
young widow had held up to her the needlework on which she was 
engaged, with a imtient and pleasant smile. So the captain said, 
being on his leg.s,— 

‘ What might she be making now ? ’ 

WYlrnt is Margaret making, Kitty?’ ^ked the young fisherman, 
*—with one of his arms apparently mislaid somewhere. 

As Kitty only blushed in reply, the captain doubled himself up 
as far as he could, standing, and said, with a slap of his leg,— 

‘In my country we should call it wedding-clothes. Bact! We 
should, I do assure you.’ 

But it seemed to .strike the captain in another light too; for his 
laugh was not a long one, and he added, in quite a gentle tone,— 
‘Ami it’s very pretty, my dear, to .see her—poor young thing, 

with her iatherlitss child upon her bosom.giving up her thoughts 

to your home and your happiness. It’s very pretty, my dear, and it s 
very good. May your marriage be more prosperous than hers, and 
he a comfort to her too. May the blessed sun see you all happy 
together, in possession of the good name, long after I Irnve done 
ploughing the great salt field that is never sown! ’ _ ., 

Kitty answered vety earnestly,‘O! Thank you, sir, with all my 
heart!’ And, in her loving little way, kissed her hand to him, and 
possildy by implication to the young fisherman, too, as the latter 
held the parlour-door o|jen for the captain to imss out. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE MONEY 

‘The stairs are very narrow, sir,’ said Alfred Raj'brock to Captain 
Jorgan. 

‘ Like my cabin-stairs,’ returned the captain, ‘ on many a 
voyage.’ 

‘ And they are rather inconvenient for the heacl.’_ 

‘ If my head can’t take care of itself by this time, after all the 
knocking about the world it has had,’ replied_ the captain, as 
unconcernedly as if he had no connection with it, ‘ it’s not worth 
looking after.’ 

Thus they came into the young fisherman’s bedroom, which was 
as perfectly neat and clean as the shop and parlour below ; though 
it was but a little place, with a sliding window, and a phrenological 
ceiling expressive of all the peculiarities of the house-roof. Here 
the captain sat down on the foot of the bed, and glancing at a 
dreadful libel on Kitty which ornamented the wall,—the production 
of some wandering limner, whom the captain secretly admired as 
having studied portraiture from the figure-heads of ships,—motioned 
to the young man to take the rush-chair on the other side of the 
small, round table. That done, the captain put his hand in the 
deep breast-pocket of his long-skirted blue coat, and took out of it 
a strong square case-bottle,—not a large bottle, but such as may be 
seen in any ordinary ship’s medicine-chest. Setting this bottle on 
the table without removing his hand from it. Captain Jorgan then 
spake as follows :— 

‘In my last voyage homeward-bound,’ said the captain, ‘and 
that’s the voyage off of which I now come straight, I encountered 
such weather off the Horn as is not very often met with, even there. 
I have rounded that stormy Cape pretty often, and I believe I first 
beat about there in the identical storms that blew the Devil’s horns 
and tail off, and led to the horns being worked up into tooth-picks 
for the plantation overseers in my country, who may be seen (if you 
travel down South, or away West, fur enough) picking their teeth 
with ’em, while the whips, made of the tail, flog hard. In this last 
voyage, homeward-bound for Liverpool from South America, I say 
to you, my young friend, it blew. Whole measures! No half 
measures, nor making believe to blow; it blew! Now I warn’t 
blown clean out of the water into the sky,—though I expected to 
be even that,'—but I was blown clean out of my course j and when 
at last it fell calm, it fell dead calm, and a strong current set one 
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way, day and night, night and day, and I drifted—drifted—drifted 
—out of all the ordinary tracks and courses of ships, and drifted yet, 
and yet drifted. It behooves a man who takes charge of fellow- 
critturs’ lives, never to rest from making himself master of his 
calling, I never did rest, and consequently I knew pretty well 
(’specially looking over the side in the dead calm of that strong 
current) what dangers to expect, and what precautions to take 
against ’em. In short, we were driving head on to an island. 
There was no island in the chart, and, therefore, you may say it was 
ill-manners in the island to be there; I don’t dispute its bad 
breeding, but there it was. Thanks be to Heaven, I was as ready 
for the island as the island was ready for me. I made it out myself 
from the masthead, and I got enough way upon her in good time 
to keep her olf. I ordered a boat to be lowered and manned, and 
went in that boat myself to explore the island. There was a reef 
outside it, and, floating in a corner of the smooth water within the 
reef, was a heap of sea-weed, and entangled in that sea-weed was 
this bottle.’ 

Here the captain took his hand from the bottle for a moment, 
that the young fisherman might direct a wondering glance at it j 
and then replaced his hand and went on :— 

‘ If ever you come—or even if ever you don’t come—to a desert 
place, use you your eyes and your spy-glass well; for the smallest 
thing you see may prove of use to you, and may have some informa¬ 
tion or some warning in it. That’s the principle on which I came 
to see this bottle. I picked up the bottle and ran the boat along¬ 
side the island, and made fast and went ashore armed, with a part 
of my boat’s crew. We found that every scrap of vegetation on the 
island (I give it you as my opinion, but scant and scrubby at the 
best of times) had been consumed by fire. As we were making 
our way, cautiously and toilsomely, over the pulverised embers, one 
of my people sank into the earth breast-high. He turned pale, and 
“Haul me out smart, shipmates,” says he, “for my feet are among 
bones.” We soon got him on his legs again, and then we dug up 
the spot, and we found that the man was right, and that his feet 
had been among bones. More than that, they were human bones ; 
though whether the remains of one man, or of two or three men, 
what with calcination and ashes, and what with a poor practical 
knowledge of anatomy, I can’t undertake to say. We examined 
the whole island and made out nothing else, save and ■except mat, 
from its opposite side, I sighted a considerable tract of land, "'^mch 
land I was able to identify, and according to the bearings of which 
(not to trouble you with my log) I took a fresh departure. When I 
got aboard again I opened the bottle, which was oilskm-covered as 
you see, and glass-stoppered as you see. Inside of it,’ pursued the 
captain, suiting his action to his words, ‘ I found this little crumpled, 
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folded pifser, Just as ym «. Oiiisy€ of it was mmitm m ymt ice,, 
these words i ** Wim^r ^Atis /Jii, is sttkmAlf rAimUrJ h' Mr 
/«» ^mmv a MMrmd ^ Aff'rtd iV?’rM 

A mcr«l charge,' atii the CMi^mn, roiirliiiliug liis 
narrative, ‘ and, Alfojd Raylirock,^ llicrc it is I * 

*This is my |>oor brother's writing !' 

* I supixKe so,* said &|»taln Jorgan. ‘ HI lake a 1^4 «iil tsf this 
little window while yoii read it* 

* Pray no, sir ! 1 shonki he hurt. My hroflicr coiiklii't knnw it 

would fall into such bands as yours.* 

The captain sitt d«>wn again on the h»t of the hcfl, and the yoiiiig 
man oiiencd the folded piiwr with a ircinhliiig liaiwl, .iiisl it 

on the table. 'Fhe ragged I'MfX’r, evklrnlly rirasnl and tornl»i}||i 
before and after being written on, was iniirh l*loiif=tl and slaini’il, 
and the ink had fatied and rim, and many wturils were wanliiig. 
What the oiptain and the yciiing fislieriiMM tiwde. mil after 

much re-reading and much humourifig of the hilik of llw pa|xr, is 
given on the next |Mge. 

I'tie young fisherman had ti«onie more and fiiiwc agilaird, as 
the writing had become clearer to hint. He now kdi li lying liefote 
the captain, over whose shoulder he h.itl hren frafiing n, and 
dropping into his former scat, leanetl forward fin the table .inil lanl 
his face in his hands, 

* \¥hat, man,* urged the C3|itaifi, * tliin*l give in! il«.r up and 
doing Mi a man! * 

* it is selfish, I know,"•'-hut dtiiiig wlmt, tlning wlat?’ rrtrd tlm 
young fisherman, in complete dcs|»ir, and stamiutig Ids 

on the ground. 

‘Doing what?* retiirnttl the captain. ‘Somelliin^l Pd go 
down to the little breakwater below yondrr, anti lake a wir.iich at 
one of the salt-rusted iron rings there* and either wrench it up by 
the roots or wrench my teefo out of my head, sooner tluin Pci do 
nothing. Nothing I * ejaculated the captain. * Any fotil or fainiiiig 
heart can do Mii/, ant! nothing can come of nothing,—whir li was 
pretended to be found out, I helkive, by one of them I«itin cfiifermf 
said the captain with the clcci»est clisekin j ‘as if Adam hadift hitiml 
it out, afore ever he so much as named llie bfa-sts ! * 

Yet the captain saw, in spite of his hold word*i, tt«i ihrre wa?i 
some greater reason than he yet undiTSliHal for the young waifs 
distress. And he eyed him with a sym|«thising ttnririsity. 

‘ Come, come I * continued the captain, * S|i€ak out. Wlat i* 
it, boy I * 

‘ You have seen how beautiful she is, .sir,’ aid the young man, 
looking up for the moment, with a fiiished fare and nmipirti lair. 

‘Dki any man ever ay she warn’t hcaiitifiil' retorirti the 
captain. * If so, go and lick him.’ 
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The young man laughed fretfully in spite of himself, and said, 

It’s not that, it’s not that.’ 

‘ Wa’al, then, what is it ? ’ said the captain in a more soothing 
tone. 

The young fisherman mournfully composed himself to tell the 
captain what it was, and began : ‘ We were to have been married 
next Monday week-’ 

‘Were to have been !’ interrupted Captain Jorgaii. ‘ And are to 
be? Hey?’ 

Young Raybrock shook his head, and traced out with his 



forefinger the words, ^fioor fathei^s five Jmndred poundsl in the 
written paper. 

‘ Go along,’ said the captain. ‘ Five hundred pounds ? Yes ? ’ 
‘That sum of money,’ pursued the young fisherman, entering 
with the greatest earnestness on his demonstration, while the 
captain eyed him with equal earnestness, ‘was all my late father 
possessed. ' When he died, he owed no man more than he left 
means to pay, but he had been able to lay by only five hundred 
pounds.’ 

‘ Five hundred pounds,’ repeated the captain. ‘ Yes ? ’ 

‘ In his lifetime, years before, he had expressly laid the money 
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aside to leave to my mother,-—like to settle y|M,» her, if I make 
myself imderstooil.' 

‘ Yes ? ’ 

* He had risked it once—my fiitlier |>tit flown in writtnu •'»t that 
time, resficctmg the money—ami was resolved never iti risk it .igain.’ 

* Not a si>efiator/ said the captain. * My rciiinity woiildn't have 
suited him. Yes ? ’ 

* My mother has tsever limchai the money tilt now. Ami now 
it was to have been laid out, this wry next wwk, in hiiyifigjnc a 
handsome share in our neighbouring fishery here, to settle me in life 

with Kitty.’ 

The caiitain’s face fell, ami he fmsai ami repmal his sun- 
browned right hand over his thin hair, in a disromfiird roaniirr. 

* Kitty’s father has no more than enough to live c»n. even in the 
sjraring way in which we live alioui here. He is a kind of liathffor 
steward of manor rights here, and they arc not nuirlg atul it k l«il 
a iH)or little office. i-Ic was better off once, ami Kitty must ne%er 
marry to mere drudgery and harrl living.' 

The captain still sat stroking his thin hair, and Itwikiiig at the 
young fisherman. 

' I am as certain tliat my fath«w had no knowledge any one 
was wronged as to this money, or that any rcstiliilirin tiuglil lo be 
made, as I am certain that the sun now sliint’S. litti, alb-r this 
solemn warning from my brother's grave in the sm, itial lli«* money 
is Stolen Money,’ said Young Rayhnrk, forcing liimsrlf hi the 
utterance of the wools, ‘ran I doubt it ? Can I totirh ii ?* 

‘About not douliting, I ain’t so sure,’ cihst-‘rwd the fa|.»hijn ; ‘btil 
about not touching-'-me.d tlon’t tliiiik you can.’ 

‘See then,’ said Young Rayhrock, * why I am so grievtfd. I'ltink 
of Kitty. Think what I have got to tell her I ’ 

His heart ciuite failed him again when he hid conic round to that, 
and he once more beat his sea-hoot softly cm the floor. But not fur 
long; he soon began again, in a quietly resolute tone, 

‘ However I Enough of that! You spoke wime lirave words to 
me just now, Captain Jorgan, and they shall not be? s|»»krn in vain. 
I have got to do something. M'liat I have got to do, before all 
other things, is to trace out the meaning of this pajier, for the j»akc 
of the Good Name that has no one else to put it right. And still 
for the sake of the Goori Name, and my falliers memory, not a 
word of this writing must he !>re*atht!d to my mother, or to Kitty, m 
to any human creature. You agree in this ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know what they'll think of us below,’ said tlic raptain, 
‘but for certain I can’t op|>osc it. Now, as to tracing. How will 
you do ? ’ 

They both, as !>y consent, bent over the lafHrt again, and agaiit 
carefully puzzled out the whole of the writing. 
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Kitty stared at him» in doubt and WiWflei at»l in anger, and 
pusheti hhn from her with her liiintl 

* Put off? * cried Mrs. Rayhrm'k. ‘ ’fhc tiiMfiage f^iit off? And 
you going to Kinrean I Why, in the n.itiic of* the dear l.«rd?* 

* Mother dear, I can’t say why; i iimsi \%y wliy. It wimld 
he dishonourable and undiiliftil tti say m1ty.* 

‘Dishonourable »ind unduttfitl?* rrliimed flic ‘And is 

there nothing dishcMKiurable or uiidntiful m lli»' lirn s brr,ili}t;i the 
heart t>f his* own plighterl love, and his tiiolbr.r'*. tiw^, ior the 
sake of the dark secrets and r.oiiti'^els of a wiflrd :*.|f,mgrr ? Why 
did you ever come here?* she a|MftlrophiM’tl llir iiinorriit raptain, 
* Who wanted you ? Where did you coiw* ff*uii ? Why rrathln't 
you rest in your own 1ml place, wherever ii is, inslrad of dssitifliing 
the iKsice of quiet unoffending folk like us ? ’ 

‘And what,* sobhetl the fHior little Kitty, ‘have I rver rioiic to 
you, you hard ami cruel captain, that y««s romc .ttid serve 

me so ? * 

And then they both licgati to %%'rrp iitnst |»s!ifiilly, wliile ilw* 
captain could only look from the one to tlic ollsrt, and lay lioid 
of himself by the. ct«t collar. 

‘Margaret,’ said the |»m»r young fidrrtotiii, «•« Issh at 

Kitty’s feet, while Kitty kept both !»• r hantb* !•< loti- lirr Ir.irliil firr, 
to shut out the traitor from li«'r \irw, !<m k^pt hri idigcrs %ndf 
asunder ami looked at him all the tmir, ' .^faig.irri, ymi Icive 
suffered so much, so unconiplaitniigly, and au* '.'M-arfiiil and 

considerate *. Do take my part, lAr p*»or llitgh''* mie *’ 

The tjuiel Margaret was not ap|w'.il?'»i to in ‘ I will, 

Alfretl/ she returned, ‘ and I do. I wish llii.s. grinh'ii}.ifi ii;ul iirvcr 
come near us;* whereiti'iott the captain laid ftnld of fiifiirndf llie 
tighter; * but I lake your fKtrl for all lltal. I ant sure yini liavc 
some strong reast'in and some siiflicicnt rcavui f»*r wlwi y«»M ilo, 
strange as It is, and even for not saying why y»»ii do if, siraiigc m 
that is.. And, Kilty darling, you are liouttd to* itiiiik so «t»»ic tiiaii 
any one, for true love believes everything, and bears rvrrylliing, 
and trusts everything. And, mcithcr dear, yoit air iwnmd lo flunk 
so too, for you know you have licen l»k*il with g«:i»i wlii»sc 
word was always as good as their oath, and who were iiroiiglit up 
in as true a .sense of honour as any grnficmaii in this land.' And 
1 am sure you have no more aill, moilier, in doiilii yoiir living non 
than to doubt your dead son ; and for the sale of the clear ileatl, 
I stand up for the dear living.* 

‘ Wal now,* the captain struck in, with cmlliusiasiii, * this I say, 
That whether your opinions flatter me or not, you iw a f«»ng 
woman of spse, and sfiirit, and feeling; and Pd wner have? you 
by my side, in the hour of danger, than 'a g««iii half of ihc men Pve 
ever fallen in with—or fallen out with, ayiher.* 
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* Morning, sir! * s.ikl C aji^tatn J«rg4Ji. * How tlo voit do?* 

* The genllciiian I am goinig miih? said dir young fislicrman 
ii» Trrgartijrti. 

fctyriit'd KiltyV f.iifirr, surveying llir uiifortiifi.tli! raplaiii 
wiih a Iti-ok tif r\fff{iK’ disfavour. * I cotrtVss tlwl I raii't s,iy I am 
glad lo st*i* you.’ 

* No,’ Jsiki tile ra|s|.i}n, * and, to .tdiiiil ilit* Iriilli, ilat seems to l»e 

tin* gtmrr.il o|»ia!oi} in tliesc But ilon'i iio iiasly ; yt>« may 

Ihink Nrllof id me l*v-.im!‘hy/ 

’ I hoj'c so,' Mhsrrvi'd 'rregartlini. 

* W.d.il, / ho|4‘ M\' i'liM-rved iln* ♦■.i|'‘Uiii, i|ttitt! at liisrase; ‘more 
tfian tlial, I iH-lirvr so, llimigli you don’t Now, Mr. Treg.irtlien, 
you ilon't waul to I’^tcliatige wottN of iiusirust witli me ; and if you 
ilid, >H>ii coiililti’t Ik’c.Mise I wowldii't. You ainl I are old wioiigli 
to know liftter 1 I 1.111 la jiidgt- agam-4 evfietii’iirr from stirfatis aiwl 
:i}t|warances; and if you liavcti't iiv»‘d to fiml tmi the evil ami 
iiijitstire of stirli Jiuigiiienis, you are a Itirky man.* 

Hie other sernied to shrink uiitln iliis remark, and r€*|4iwl* * Sir, 
I /M:r lived to fci'l it tliir|»ly.’ 

* Wa’iil,* «iil llie eapLiifi, mollsiird, * llsioi Tie inade a gciriil cast 

willioiit fenmdfig It. NNiw, 1*rrg,irlt!o{5, there slaitih llw lover of 
your only and iirre sund I who know lis\ sroicl. I warrant 
il^a lighfeoiis serfet, ami none of his m.iktiig, lliotigli liwumi to lie 
of h:^. k» e|.|«g, i w.iiit lo le-i|» Imn o«t wilh tl, and lewwatiis lliat 
emi wr ,iYii vtiii to lavosit \u wii!i the lumeN i»f Iwa or three old 
risuh'iilH !ii o| Laniean. As I ;iiti lakHig «itil my |r.ifki*t" 

Inmk and fwsu tl to pul ihr lunn , d.own, I may as well oW*rve to 
\oit that 111 !'-*, wjolt' .itMp of ihi- tir**! page here, is tity name and 
.id«lre'»s: "Silas Joins jorg,in,Salem, !^Li^Kn1msrtls, Ihiiied Slates.** 
If ever you lake il in yimr Iw.iil ltj run tiver any inoriiiiig, I shall be 
gbd hi weiroiHc you. Now, wh.il may be the s|*ell!i}g of lltese saki 
iiaiiii** ? * 

*11iere was aii eldcily man/ Tfegarthtui, * named Havid 
i’olrealh. He way In* tie.td* 

*Wa*al/ stifcl the captain, diecrfitlfy, Hf BolrealtiN dead and 
Inirifd, aiwI can lie made of any service la «s* Folfcath won't tibject 
t0 our digging of him up. Polrcath’s tiown, anyhow,’ 

* I here was anollier named I’enrewcit. I don’t kiiciwIiisClifisliait 
name.* 

* Mover mind his ChrisYn name/ said the raplaim * Penreweitj 
for short/ 

* There was anotlier named John 'rredgear/ 

^ ^ * And a pliasant-stiunding name, too/ .said ifie captain; * John 
I rtalgcaf s booked.* 

* I can recall no other except olti Parvis/ 

‘One of old Parvis’s fani'ty I reckon/ said tlic captain, ‘kepi 
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a dry-gomis store in New York cityv and realised a handsome 
compt'tency hy burning bis house to ashes* Same name, anyhow. 
David Polreath, Unchris’en Penrewen, John Tredgear, and old 
Arson Parvis.* 

* I cannot rta'all atry others at the moment.’ 

* Thank’ee/ said the captain. * And so, Tregarthcn, hoping for 
your good opinion yet, anti likewise for the fair Devonshire Flower’s, 
your tkiughter’s, I give you my hand, .sir, and wish you good day.’ 

Young Rayhrock accompanied him disconsolately j for there was 
no Kilty at the window when he looked up, no Kitty in the garden 
when he shut the gate, no Kitty gazing after them along the stony 
ways whtm they began to climb back. 

* Now I tell you what,’ said the captain. ‘Not being at present 
calc’lated to promote harmony in your family, I won’t come in. 
You go and get your dinner at home, and I’ll get mine at the little 
hotel. Ix‘t our hour of meeting be two o’clock, and you’ll find me 
smoking a cigar in the sun aftue the hotel door. Tell Tom Pettifer, 
my steward, to consider himself on duty, and to look after your 
people till we come hack ; you’ll find he’ll have made himself useful 
to ’em already, and will be (piite acceptable,’ 

All was done as Captain Jorgan directed. Punctually at two 
o’clock the young fisherman appeared with his knapsack at his 
back; and punctuaUy at two o’clock the captain jerked away the 
last feather-end of his cigar. 

‘ Let me carry your baggage, Captain Jorgan; I can easily take 
it with mine.’ 

‘Thank’ee,’ said the captain. * I’ll carry it myself. It’s only a 
comb.’ 

They dimhed out of the village, and paused among the trees and 
fern on the summit of the hill above, to take breath, and to look 
down at the beautiful sea. Suddenly the captain gave his leg a 
resoiuKling slap, and cried, ‘ Never knew such a right thing in all 
my life! ’-“-and ran away. 

The cause of tins abrupt retirement on the part of the captain 
was little Kitty among the trees. The captain went out of sight 
and waited, and kept out of sight and waited, until it occurred to 
him to beguile the time with another cigar. He lighted it, and 
smoked it out, and still he wa.s out of sight and w'aiting. He stole 
within .sight at last, and saw the lovers, with their arms entwined 
and their bent head.s touching, moving slowly among the trees. 
It wa.s the golden time of the afternoon then, and the captain said 
to himself, ‘Golden sun, golden sea, golden .sails, golden leaves, 
golden love, goklen youth,—a golden stale of things altogether! ’ 

Nevertheless the captain found it necessary to hail his young 
companion before going out of sight again. In a few moments 
more he came up and they began their Journey, 
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* That still 3?oung woman with the fatherless child,* said Giptain 
Jorgan, as they fell into step, ‘ didn’t throw her words away; but 
good honest wonis arc never thrown away. And now that I am 
conveying you otffrom that tender little thing that loves, and rches, 
and hopes, I feel just as if I was the snarling crittur in the picters, 
with the tight legs, the long nose, and the feather in his cap, the 
tips of whose moustaches get up nearer to his eyes tlie wickeder 
he gets.* 

The young fisherman knew nothing of iMephistopheles; but he 
smiled when the captain .stop|)tHl to double himself up and slap Ins 
leg, and they went along in riglit good-fellowship. 

jltvi'E.—The third and fourth chapters (d this Christiims mindurr not hy 
Ut. Dickens. After the first and second he did not resinue the iven unld the 
chapter entitled the ‘Restitution,’ here niunhered as tlie fifth. Ihk the two 
interv^sning chapters the reader is rcferretl to the uundK^r us rejmblLshed itx the 
volume of the Nm^ Chrisiimts numbm All ihe Vmr Hound, 


CHAPTER V 


THE RESTITUTION 

Captain Jorgan, up and out betimes, had put the whole village of 
Lanrean under an amicable cross-examination, and was returning to 
the King Arthur’s Arms to breakfast, none the wiser for his trouble, 
when he beheld the young fisherman advancing to meet him, ac¬ 
companied by a stranger. A glance at this stranger assured the 
captain that he could be no other than the Seafaring Man; and the 
captain was about to hail him as a fellow-craftsman, when the two 
stood still and silent before the captain, and the captain stood still, 
silent, and wondering before them. 

‘Why, what’s this?’ cried the captain, when at last he broke the 
silence. ‘ You two are alike. You two are much alike I What’s 
this ? ’ 

Not a -word was answered on the other side, until after the sea¬ 
faring brother had got hold of the captain’s right hand, and the 
fisherman brother had got hold of the captain’s left hand; and if 
ever the captain had had his fill of hand-shaking, from his birth to 
that hour, he had it then. And presently up and spoke the two 
brothers, one at a time, two at a time, two doxen at a time for the 
bewilderment into which they plunged the captain, until he gradually 
had Hugh Raybrock’s deliverance made clear to him, and also un¬ 
ravelled the fact that the person referred to in the half-obliterated 
paper was Tregarthen himself. 



Hugh shipped on his last voyage/ 

‘ Ay, ay! * cried the captain, fetching a breath. * Nmv you have 
me in tow. Then your brother here don*t know bis sister-in-law 
that is to he so much as by name ?' 

‘ Never saw her; never heard of her I ’ 

‘ Ay, ay, ay I * cried the c«aptain. * Why then we every one go 
back together—pa|xjr, writer, and all—and take Tregarthen into 
the secret we kept from him?’ 

‘Surely,’ said Alfred, *we can’t help it now. We must go 
through with our duty/ 

‘ Not a doubt,’ returned the captain. ‘ Give me an arm apiece, 
and let us set this shi|>-shape/ 

So walking up and down in the shrill wind on the wild moor, 
while the neglected breakfast cooled within, the captain and the 
brothers settM their couree of action. 

It was that they should all proceed hy the quickest means they 
could secure to Barnstaple, and there look over the father’s l)ooks and 
papers in the lawyer’s keeping; as Hugh iKad proposed to himself 
to do if ever he reached home. That, enlightened or unenlightened, 
they sliould then return to Sleepways and go straight to Mr. Tre¬ 
garthen, and tell him all they knew, and see what came of it, and 
act accordingly. lastly, that when they got there tliey should 
wnitsrrri wUh all arainst Htirrh’s beinff recofftiised 


by any chance; and that to the captain should be consigned the 
task of preparing his wife and mother for his restoration to this 
life. 

‘For you see/ quoth Captain Jorgan, touching the last head, *it 
requires caution any way, great joys lieing as dangerous as great 
griefs, if not more dangerous, .as being more uncommon (and 
therefore le.ss provided against) in thi.s round world of ours. And 
besi<ies, I should like to free my name with the ladies, and take you 
home again at your brightest and luckiest; so don’t let’s throw away 
a chance of success.’ 
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»You; Slid the € 3 f»tiiin, turning to ilie yoHOgrr lirollicr, ‘arc a 
iillle in love; ain't yow?’ 

‘ Ncil a little, Cftfiiain Jofgan; 

* :tinch or little, you're soft prewt iipicti, atsr't you T 

It was imimssihle to lie dcntetl. 

* Aim! a sort prcofc«|ikci man ain’t al ipurk i** 

Ik' ? * Silk! the captain. 

Eipiiilly clear on alt skies. 

* Now*; saiti the captain, * I ain't iti hive iwyscit, .iml I vr snail** 
many a smart nils acro'^s the oi’cais, am! I siwwski like c.itry iisi 
anti go aitcail with this allatr of yosirs awl make a niis dirk llirougli 
it. Shall I try? Will ytsu tiawl it over to me?' 

They were Isoih ikliglstnl to do so, ansHhaiskiol Isiits hr-.itnly. 

H'iood; saki the captain, taking osit liis Wiilrit. ‘liiifu is half- 
l»st eight A.Mn Frislay iwirning. I'll |ol ttsai ilosvn, ,inil well 
rcsm|i»te hnsv many Iwnrs wr've Iseen out svhris we rnii into yoiir 
mother's iMSSt-oftka*. Tht'i'e ! The entry s niaile, aiKl ittov we g«» 
aheari; 

They went ahead so well that hefore tin' Iksrii**Li|ilr l.twy»*r's 
office was 0 |it;n next inomiiig, the svas sitting wliistlsiig mt 

the step of the tioor, waiting for the rteik to r.rnw' down the sireel 
with hts key and it. But iiSHtead rsf the clerk lln:re came lli«? 
master, with whom the captain fraiernKrtl «s« the h|w»{ to an extent 
that nitcrly ccmftwwled him. 

As Ise fierscmalty knew Imlts Hugh and Alfrerl, ilsrre was no 
dillculty in obtaining iinmctiiate access to Mtrh of the father’s 
|a|H.>rs as svere in hi.s keeping. These were ristelly ohl kllers ami 
cash accounts; from which the ca|il.tin., with a shrewriness siml 
despatch that left the lawyer far behind, ^•stat}hshetl with fx'rfcrl 
dearitesii, hy noon, the following imriiculars 

That one lawrenee Cltssold had Imrrowed of the cleceised, at 
a time when he was a thriving young tradesman in the town of 
Karnstaple, the sum of five hundred That he hid horrowal 

it on the written statement that it was to be laid o«t^ in fiirtheranre 
of a sp«!cukl!on which he expected would raise him to indeixuultmrc ; 
he being, at the time of writing that letter, no more than a clerk in 
the house of Dringworth Brothers, America-sqtiare, London. Tiiat 
the money was borrowed for a stipulated |Mir!od ; hut that, when the 
term was out, the aforesaid sfieculatian failed, and Cdissold was 
without means of re|xiyinent That, hereupon, he had wtitten Ml 
his creditor, in no very |>ersuasi%a* terms, vaguely requesting furlhctr 
time. That the creditor had refustal this r:oneessi<jn, declaring 
that he could not afford delay. That tdissold then p.iiil the debt, 
amrm|janying tire remittance of the money with^ an angry hitler 
dtscrihing it as liaving been advanced by a relative to save him 
from ruin. That, in acknowledging the rc‘f'ei|»t, Rayl»rc»ck had 
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cautioned Clissold to seek to borrow money of him no more, as he 
would never so risk money again. 

Before the lawyer the captain said never a word in reference to 
these discoveries. But when the papers had been put back in their 
box, and he and his two companions were well out of the office, his 
right leg suffered for it, and he said,— 

‘ So far this run’s begun with a fair wind and a prosperous; for 
don’t you see that all this agrees with that dutiful trust in his father 
maintained by the slow member of the Raybrock family ? ’ 

Whether the brothers had seen it before or no, they saw it now. 
Not that the captain gave them much time to contemplate the state 
of things at their ease, for he instantly whipped them into a chaise 
again, and bore them off to Steepways. Although the afternoon 
was but just beginning to decline when they reached it, and it was 
broad daylight, still they had no difficulty, by dint of muffling the 
returned sailor up, and ascending the village rather than descending 
it, in reaching Tregarthen’s cottage unobserved. Kitty was not 
visible, and they surprised Tregarthen sitting writing in the small 
bay-window of his little room. 

‘ Sir,’ said the captain, instantly shaking hands with him, pen and 
all, ‘ I’m glad to see you, sir. How do you do, sir ? I told you 
you’d think better of me by-and-by, and I congratulate you on going 
to do it.’ 

Here the captain’s eye fell on Tom Pettifer Ho, engaged in 
preparing some cookery at the fire. 

‘That critter,’ said the captain, smiting his leg, ‘is a born 
steward, and never ought to have been in any other way of life. 
Stop where you are, Tom, and make yourself useful. Now, 
Tregarthen, I’m going to try a chair.’ 

Accordingly the captain drew one close to him, and went on:— 

‘This loving member of the Raybrock family you know, sir. 
This slow member of the same family you don’t know, sir. Wa’al, 
these two are brothers,—fact! Hugh’s come to life again, and here 
he stands. Now see here, my friend! You don’t want to be told 
that he was cast away, but you do want to be told (for there’s a 
purpose in it) that he was cast away with another man. That man 
by name was Lawrence Clissold.’ 

At the mention of this name Tregarthen started and changed 
colour. ‘ What’s the matter ? ’ said the captain. 

‘ He was a fellow-clerk of mine thirty—five-and-tliirty—years ago.’ 

‘True,’ said the captain, immediately catching at the clew: 
‘ Dringworth Brothers, America-square, London City.’ 

The other started again, nodded, and said, ‘That was the house.’ 

‘ Now,’ pursued the captain, ‘ between those two men cast away 
there arose a mystery concerning the round sum of five hundred 
pound.’ 



hankers* * paid in there. It was my duty to hand the money to 
GHssoki; it was ClissoUrs to hand it to the clerk, with that 
memorandum <jf Ids writing. On that Wednesday 1 entered a smn 
of five hundred poumls received. I handed that sum, as I handed 
the other sums in the day’s entry, to Ciissold. I was alisolutely 
certain of it at the time; I have been alwolutely certain of it ever 


‘ How not there/ said the captain, ‘ when you made it yourself? ’ 

Tregarthen continued-it 

* I was then questioned. Had I made the entry ? C.ertamly I 
had. The house produced my book, and it was not there. I could 
not deny my book; I could not deny my writing. I knew there 
must be forgery by some one; but the writing was wonderfully like 
mine, and I could impeach no one if the house could not. I wa.s 
required to ixiy the money hack. I did_so; and I left the house, 
almost broken-hearted, rather than remain there,^—even if I could 
have done so,-—with a dark shadow of suspicion always on me. I 
returned to my native place, Lanrcaiij and remained there, clerk to 
a mine, until I was appointed to my little ijost here.’ 
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‘ I well remember,’ said the captain, ‘ that I told you that if you had 
no experience of ill judgments on deceiving appearances, you were 
a lucky man. You went hurt at that, and I see why. I’m sorry.’ 

‘ Thus it is,’ said Tregarthen. ‘ Of my own innocence I have of 
course been sure; it has been at once my comfort and my trial. 
Of Clissold I have always had suspicions almost amounting to 
certainty ; but they have never been confirm.ed until now. For my 
daughter’s sake and for my own I have carried this subject in my 
own heart, as the only secret of my life, and have long believed that 
it would die with me.’ 

‘Wa’al, my good sir,’ said the captain cordially, ‘the present 
question is, and will be long, I hope, concerning living, and not 
dying. Now, here are our two honest friends, the loving Raybrock 
and the slow. Here they stand, agreed on one point, on which I’d 
back ’em round the world, and right across it from north to south, 
and then again from east to west, and through it, from your deepest 
Cornish mine to China. It is, that they will never use this same 
so-often-mentioned sum of money, and that restitution of it must be 
made to you. These two, the loving member and the slow, for the 
sake of the right and of their father’s memory, will have it ready for 
you to-morrow. Take it, and ease their minds and mine, and end 
a most unfort’nate transaction.’ 

Tregarthen took the captain by the hand, and gave his hand to 
each of the young men, but positively and finally answered No. 
He said, they trusted to his word, and he was glad of it, and at rest 
in his mind j but there was no proof, and the money must remain 
as it was. All were very earnest over this ; and earnestness in men, 
when they are right and true, is so impressive, that Mr. Pettifer 
deserted his cookery and looked on quite moved. 

‘ And so,’ said the captain, ‘ so we come—-as that lawyer-cnttur 
over yonder where we were this morning might to rnere prooQ 
do we ? We must have it; must we ? How ? From this Clissold’s 
wanderings, and from what you say, it ain’t hard to make out that 
there was a neat forgery of your writing committed by the too 
smart rowdy that was grease and ashes when I made his acquainh 
ance, and a substitution of a forged leaf in your book for a real and 
true leaf tom out. Now was that real and trae leaf then and there 
destroyed ? No,—for says he, in his drunken way, he slipped it 
into a crack in his own desk, because you came into the office before 
there was time to burn it, and could never get back to it arterwards. 
Wait a bit. Where is that desk iiow ? Do you consider it likely to 
be in America-square, London City ? ’ 

Tregarthen shook his head. _ • , 

‘The house has not, for years, transacted business in that place. 
I have heard of it, and read of it, as removed, enlarged, every way 
altered. Things alter so fast in these times.’ 
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* You think so/ returned the captain, with contpission; ‘ hut you 
should come over and see mi afore you talk about fkil Wa’al, 
now. This desk, this paper,—this paix*r, tins desk/ said the 
captain, ruminating and walking about, and looking, in his uneasy 
abstraction, into Mr. Pettifer’s liat on a table, among rsther things, 
‘This desk, this paper,—this pai>er, this desk,’ the captain continued, 
musing and roaming about the room, * Pd give—‘ 

However, he gave nothing, but look up his stcwanl's hat instead, 
and stood looking into it, as if he hml Just come into thurdi. 
After that he roamed again, and again stdti, * 'rius desk, belonging 
to this house of Dringworth Brothers, America*si|Uitrt‘) London 
City-’ 

Mr. Pettifer, still strangely movctl, and now more moved than 
before, cut the captain off as he hacked across the rexun, and 
bespoke him thus 

‘ Captain Jorgan, I have been wishful to engage your attention, 
but I couldn’t do it I am unwilling to interrupt Captain Jorgan, 
but I must do it. /know something about that house/ _ 

The captain stood stock-still and lookeil at hiin,--"Witli his (Mr. 
Pettifer’s) hat under his arm, 

‘You’re aware,’ pursued his steward, ‘tluit I was once in the 
broking basiness, Captain Jorgan ? * 

‘I was aware/ said the captain, ‘that you had failed in that 
calling, and in half the businesses going, Tom.’ 

‘Not quite so, Captain jorgan; hut I HIkd in the broking 
business. I was partners with my brother, sir, I’here was a sale 
of old office furniture at Dringworth Brother./ wht*n the house was 
moved from Am erica-square, and me and my bregher made what 
we call in the trade a Deal there, sir. And HI make hold to say, 
sir, that the only thing I ever had from my brother, or from any 
relation,—for my relations have mostly taken property from me 
instead of giving me any,—was an old desk we bought at that same 
sale, with a crack in it. My brother wouldn’t have given me even 
that, when we broke partnership, if it had been worth anything/ 

‘ Where is that desk now ? ’ said the captain, 

‘Well, Captain Jorgan,’ replied the steward, * I couldn’t say for 
certain where it is now; but when I saw it last,- wa.s last 

time we were outward bound,—it was at a very nice lady’s at 
Wapping, along with a little chest of mine which was detained for a 
small matter of a bill owing/ 

The captain, instead of paying that rapt attention to his steward 
which was rendered by the other three iiersons present, went to 
Church again, in respect of the steward’s hat And a most cs|>e- 
cially agitated and memorable face the captain produced from it, 
after a short pause. 

‘ Now, Tom/ said the captain, ‘ I six)ke to you, wlien we first 
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came here, respecting your constitutional weakness on the subject 
of sunstroke.’ _ 

‘ Will my slow friend,’ said the captain, ‘ lend me his ^ I 
shall sink right back’ards into this blessed steward _s cookery ? Now, 
Tom,’ pursued the captain, when the required assistance was given, 

‘ on your oath as a steward, didn’t you take that desk to pieces to 
make a better one of it, and put it together fresh, or something ot 

‘ On my oath I did, sir,’ replied the stward. ^ 

‘ And by the blessing of Heaven, my friends, one arid all, cned 
the captain, radiant with joy,—‘ of the Heaven that put it into t is 
Tom Wfer’s head to take so_ much care/)f his head against ^ 
bright sun,—^he lined his hat with the original leaf in Trcgarthen s 

''“vrtSlSt'^thrraptain, to the utter destruction of Mr. Pettitrfs 
favourite hat, produced the book-leaf, very much ™rn, but still 
legible, and gave both his legs such tremendous slaps that they were 
heard far off in the bay, and never accounted for. 

‘ A quarter past five p.m.,’ said the captain, pulling out his watch, 
‘and that’s thirty-three hours and a quarter in all, and a pritty 

How they were all overpowered with delight and triumph; how 
the money was restored, then and there, to Tregarthen ; how Ire- 
garthen, then and there, gave it all to his daughter; how the captain 
undertook to go to Dringworth Brothers and reestablish the repu 
tation of their forgotten old clerk; how Kitty 
nearly tom to pieces, and the marriage was reappointed, needs not 
to be told. Nor how she and the young fisherman went home to 
the post-office to prepare the way for the captain s coming, bj 
declaring him to be the mightiest of men, who had made all their 
fortunesf-and then dutifully withdrew together m order that he 
might have the domestic coast entirely to himself. How he availed 

himself of it is all that remains to tell. _ ^ ^ 

Deeply delighted with his trust, and putting his heart into it, he 
raised the latch of the post-office parlour where Mrs. Raybrock and 
the young widow sat, and said, 

‘ May I come in ?’ u 1 j t 

‘ Sure you may, Captain Jorgan ! replied the old lady. And 
good reason you have to be free of the house, though you have not 
been too well used in it by some who ought to have known better. 

I ask your pardon.’ _ . , r t 

‘No you don’t, ma’am,’ said the captain, for I wont let you. 

Wa’al, to be sure! ’ , , , 

By this time he had taken a chair on the hearth between them. 

‘ Never felt such an evil spirit in the whole course of my file . 
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There! I tell you I I could a’most have cut my own connection. 
Like the dealer in my country, away West, who when he had let 
himself be outdone in a bargain, said to himself, Now I tell you 
what! ril never speak to you again.’* And he never did, but 
Joined a settlement of oysters, and translated the multiplication 
table into their language,—which is a fact that can be proved. If 
you doubt it, mention it to any oyster you come across, and see if 
he’ll have the face to contradict it.’ 

He took the child from her mother’s lap and set it on his knee. 

‘ Not a bit afraid of me now, you see. Knows I am fond of 
small people. I have a child, and she’s a girl, and I sing to her 
sometimes.’ 

* What do you sing ? ’ asked Margaret, 

‘ Not a long song, my dear. 

.SILis Jorgan 
IhayLHl the organ. 

That’s about all And sometimes I tell her stories,—stories of 
sailors supposed to be lost, and recovered after all hope was aban¬ 
doned.’ Here the captain musingly went back to his song,— 

Sihas Jorj^an 
Played the ttrgan; 

repeating it with his eyes on the fire, as he softly danced the child 
on his knee. For he felt that Margaret had stop|>ed working. 

‘ Yes,’ said the captain, still looking at the fire, * I make up 
stories and tell ’em to that child. Storie.s of shipwreck tm desert 
islands, and long delay in getting back to civilised land.s. It is to 
stories the like of that, mostly, that 

Hilas Jorgan 
Plays the organ.* 

There was no light in the room but the light of the fire ; for the 
shades of night were on the village, and the stars had !)egun to peep 
out of the sky one by one, as the houses of the village jKiepeci out 
from among the foliage when the night departed. The captain felt 
that Margaret’s eyes were upon him, and thought it discreetest it) 
keep his own eyes on the fire. 

‘Yes; I make ’em up,’ said the captain. * I make up stories of 
brothers brought together by the good providence of God,—- of sons 
brought back to mothers, husbands brought back to wives, fathers 
raised from the deep, for little children like herself,’ 

Margaret’s touch was on his arm, and he could not choose but 
look round now. Next moment her hand moved imploringly to 
his breast, and she was on her knees before him,—supporting the 
mother, who was also kneeling. 


He’s- 
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‘ What’s the matter ? ’ said the captain. ‘ What’s the matter ? 

Silas Jorgan 
Played the-’ 

Their looks and tears were too much for him, and he could not 

finish the song, short as it was. - 1. 

‘ Mistress Margaret, you have home ill fortune well. Could you 
bear good fortune equally well, if it was to come ? ’ 

‘I hope so. I thankfully and humbly and earnestly hope 

so ' ‘ 

‘Wa’al, my dear,’ said the captain, ‘p’r’haps it has come. 

don’t be frightened—shall I say the word-’ 

■‘Alive?’ 

‘ Yes I ’ 

The thanks they fervently addressed to Heaven were apn too 
much for the captain, who openly took out his handkerchief and 
liis 0yGS* 

‘ He’s no further off,’ resumed the captain, ‘ than my country. 
Indeed, he’s no further off than his own native country, io tell 
you the truth, he’s no further off than Falmouth. Indeed, I doubt 
if he’s quite so fur. Indeed, if you was sure you could bear it 

"uft ras-X “ A and they 

^^Thfs^warafine%portunity for Tom Pettifer ^ 

tumbler of cold water, and he presently appeared with it, and 
administered it to the ladies; at the same time 
romnosine their dresses, exactly as if they had been passengers 
Snrlie Channel, The extent to which the captain slapped 
Sfleg! when Mr. Pettifer acquitted himself of this act of steward¬ 
ship, rould have been thoroughly apprraated by no one “Ju 
self; inasmuch as he must have slapped them black and blue, ana 

they must have smarted tremendously. _ • .a ^ f-c f/N 

He couldn’t stay for the wedding, having a few appointmems to 
keep at the irreconcilable distance of about four thousand mile . 
So next morning all the village cheered him up to the level ground 
above t^d Ser® he shook hands with a complete Census of its 
population, and invited the whole without exception, “ 
stav several months with him at Salem, Mass., U.S. And there as 
Le sto?d on Se spot where he had seen that Httle golden picture of 
rovrand nartine and from which he could that mornmg contem- 
nlate another golden picture with a vista of golden years in it, lit le 
Ktomt to SmTawund his neck, and kissed h m on ho* his 
br"chLks, and laid her pretty face 
breast, in sight of all, ashamed to have ca 
captain names. And there the captain waved bis hat over his head 
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throQ fitml times | and there he wm last «ii, going away m-nm^ 
panied by Tom Pettifer Ho, and carrying f«s batith in li» fwiiActs. 
And there, before that groiinil wa.s softcnol with the Hilcii icavei 
of three more summem, a rosy liitic hoy l«ik liw fksl wnslraiiy t«n 
to a fair young mother's iiieast, ami the iiaiiic of flsai ini ',mu fisin-r. 
man was J organ Rayhwk. 
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TOM tiddler’s ground 

Bn Ubtcc Chapters* 




i 

PICKING UP SOOT AND CINDERS 

‘ And why Tom Tiddler’s ground?’ asked the Traveller. 

‘ Because he scatters halfpence to Tramp.s and such-like,’ returned 
the I,andlord, ‘ and of course they pick ’em up. And this being 
<lone on his own land (which it is his own land, you observe, and 
were his family’s before him), why it is but regarding the halfpence 
as gold and silver, and turning the ownership of the property a bit 
round your finger, and there you have the name of the children’s 
game complete. And it’s appropriate too,’ said the Landlord, with 
his favourite action of stooping a little, to look across the table out 
of window at vacancy, under the window-blind which was half 
drawn down. ‘ Leastwise it ha.s been so considered by many 
gentlemen which have partook of chops and tea in the present 
humble parlour.’ . 

The 'Fraveller was partaking of chops and tea m the present 
humble |wrlour, and the I.andlord’s shot was fired obliquely at him. 

‘And you call him a Hermit?’ said the Traveller. 

‘ They call him such,’ returned the Landlord, evading personal 
responsibility; ‘ he is in general so considered.’ 

‘ What is a Hermit?’ asked the Traveller. 

‘ What is it ? ’ repeated the Landlord, drawing his hand across 
his chin. 

‘ Ye.s, what is it?’ 

The Hindlord stooped again, to get a more comprehensive view 

* Tin: firiginal has seven chapters; but those not printed here were not written 
by Mr. I lickcns. 
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of vacaucy under the winiiow-Wifwl, mici —wiilt an .i«i}4vxi.iird 
ap|»amnce on him m mt onaarusiomeci to ilcriiiiiioii -madr no 

answer, 

* HI tell yon what I 8iip|.M»e it to' lir; «iil the Travc*lli;r. * .\fi 

alwminably dirty thing,* 

‘ lifr, is dirty* it raniiol lie tfcisiecl,* said tlir I«iii«t}nrii. 

‘ Intolerably ronreiteil* 

* iMr. »\Io|ws is vain of the life he leads* soiite flo sr.* rrniterl iIm* 
I aodhrrd, as anoilier airiressinn. 

‘A KlothfttI, iins.'i%*miry, nasty ri‘ver\’il of ihr laws of Ittim.rt 
nature; said the Traveller; *ind for the wkr of %orkin-» 

world and its wltolmiiiwiiess* iioih moral iiwl fihyMrah I wnij|,l 
the thing m the Ircadinitl (if I had iny w.iyl whrrrvrr | ff,itn,| n . 
whether on a pillar, or in a liofe; wln-iher on Tom Ih.ldlrr'-. gro»ti«|’ 
or the Po|« of Rcwiic's ground, or a nifid«wj grotiiMl or 

any other ground.' * 

* I don’t'" know about^ piilling l^Ir. on tfir Irratlinili; Mi«| 

the I.Andlord, shaking his head very wf iotisly. * 'Tit«r ain’t a dciulii 
Init what lie has got laticled |iro|i«*rl|; 

* How far may it he to this said Tmn T«yier*s gtoatiiir asked 

the Traveller. 

* Put it at live mile/ reltimwl the I«i,nclior«i 

« ^ I’toakfesi; Miti tile *Tr.ivelii*r, 

ii(go there. I ramir over here this morning, t# tiful n tim ainl 

SCO It, 


‘Many does,' «h.ser%‘ed thr Lamll>ir«l, 

ihe ronvcrsatimi passed, in ilie MiiLtitiinirr vtrather no 
remote year ol grave, tiown anmng the plra%iiit *|.dr% a«il troiit.. 
streams ol a green English vounty. No mailer wli.it roitfiiv, Kiioiigh 
that you may hunt there, shoot there, fidi there, tr.ivrm- Uw grass, 
grown Roman roads there, anrirnt harrows there, »rr many a 
sc|uare mile of rirhly ctiltivaifd km! ihrrv. and h«l«l Arratlbn talk 
with a liold peasantry, their rminiry’s pride, who will ir|| v^ti (if you 

r wet4! hou»k«l«„g k dc«ie on niiie slltlimgs 


his hrakfast in tlw little mmM prlcitir of 
the leal of Bells village alehouse, with the dew and iltist ofantairly 
walk upm his shoes—an early walk by road and ftwaiiowarid roppivr, 
that had sprinkled him bountifully with little lilaiit?* of grasiand 
scraps of new hay, and with I«vcs both ymmg and «l,i. ami w I 
other Mch fragrant tokens of die frc«ho« anef wralili of stnnmer 
Ihe window through which the lanclterd had camrmmtei Im 



the dulkst degrte. I he ciuielest little dwellings with Ihr largest of 
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window-shutters (to shut up Nothing as carefully as if it were the 
Mint, or the Bank of England) had called in the Doctor’s house so 
suddenly, that his brass door-plate and three stories stood among 
them as conspicuous and different as the Doctor himself in his 
broadcloth, among the smock-frocks of his patients. The village 
residences seemed to have gone to law with a similar absence of 
consideration, for a score of weak little lath-and-plaster cabins clung 
in confusion about the Attorney’s red-brick house, which, with 
glaring door-steps and a most terrific scraper, seemed to serve all 
manner of ejectments upon them. They were as various as labourers 
”~high-55houIdercd, wry-necked, one-eyed, goggle-eyed, squinting, 
bow-legged, knock-kneed, rheumatic, crazy. Some of the small 
tradesmen’s houses, such as the crockery-shop and the harness- 
maker’s, had a Cyclops window in the middle of the gable, within 
an inch or two of its apex, suggesting that some forlorn rural 
Prentice must wriggle himself into that apartment horizontally, 
when he retired to rest, after the manner of the worm. So 
bountiful in its abundance was the surrounding country, and so 
lean and scant the village, that one might have thought the village 
had sown and planted everything it once possessed, to convert 
the same into crops. This would account for the bareness of the 
little shops, the bareness of the few boards and trestles designed 
for market purposes in a corner of the street, the bareness ^ of 
the obsolete Inn and Inn Yard, with the ominous inscription 
‘ Excise Office’ not yet faded out from the gateway, p indicating 
the very last thing that poverty could get rid of. This would also 
account for the determined abandonment of the village by one 
stray dog, fast lessening in the perspective where the white posts 
and the pond w'ere, and would explain his conduct on the hypo¬ 
thesis that he was going (through the act of suicide) to convert 
himself into manure, and become a part proprietor in turnips or 
mangold-wurzel. 

Mr, Traveller having finished his breakfast and paid his moderate 
score, walked out to the threshold of the Peal of Bells, and, thence 
directed by the pointing finger of his host, betook himself towards 
the ruined hermitage of Mr. Mopes the hermit. 

For, Mr. Moi>es, by suffering everything al)out him to go to ruin, 
and by dressing himself in a blanket and skewer, and by steeping 
himself in soot and grease and other nastiness, had acquired great 
renown in all that country-side—fiir greater renown than he cmuld 
ever have won for himself, if his career had been that of any ordinary 
Christian, or decent Hottentot. He had even blanketed and 
skewered and sooted and greased himself, into the London papers. 
And it was curious to find, as Mr. Traveller found by stopping for 
a new direction at this farm-house or at that cottage as he went 
along, with how much accuracy the morbid Mopes had counted on 
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I he wctkne» of his neightimifs to e«l«llish hini, A ni»t wf lirime- 
brewed miwcl aodi romance wifrmiii<i«i MofM* in wkkh |a.s wi all 
fc^s) the real proportions of the «il objecl were €Slm%-agaiitly 
heightened. He Imcl nmriler«i lii« lif*iiitshil in a hi of 

jc^alousy and w« doing pimitce; tic t«d iimck a vow iiiiikr tlic 
influence of grief; he ht« mitfc a vow iifidcr the iiifltiritre of a I'.iial 
accident; he had nmde a vow ttmlcr the inilaciire of rdigitin ; Iw* 
had made a vow ttncfcr the inflticftcc of drink i he liad maile a 
vow under the tnflneiire of tlisapiwinlitirni; tie Iwd never made 
any vow, h«t * had got led into it * by Ihc p«i&sr«50ii of .1 iiiigliiv 
and most awfsil secret; he rnomiottsly rn li, he wm vls5|«r«» 
doiisly chariulile, he wai profoundly Icafnirdt hr mw ^n'ru<e»^ 
he knew and ronkl do all kinds of wrmdcra. s..iid hr wriil 

o«t every night, and was met by icrrtfieci wayfarers rtalking along 
dark roads, others said he never went owl, some knew hw 
to- he nearly expired, others had |josilivc inforfiiatiofi that li» srrlti- 
sion was not a |Knance at all, snd would mrver expire Init with Intn- 
self, Even, as to the easy fads of how old he wa'«, m liow Itnig hr Lid 
held verminoits occiiption of his blanket and akrwrf, no r«n<niriit 
inforimalion was to he got, froin ilwm: who nwist know if tliry wotild. 
He was represented as being all llic brlwerit five-siwl-lwrniy 
and sixty, and as having been a hrrntit JKWrn years, twrb'r, iwnity, 
thirty,‘““though twenty, on the whole, ap|»«‘ariHl ihr fav«^jif«fe 

* Well, well r fail! Trai'ellcr. * At any rale, let us »cc wlial 
a real live Hermit looks liked 

So, Btlr, 'rravelltfr went on, and on, and on, uniM Iw came to 'fmii 
Tiddler’s ground. 

It wm a nook in a n»lic by-road, whirii the genius of Iwd 

kid waste as completely, as if tie had hecn boro an Kinpcr»»f and a 
Conqueror. Its centre object was a dwelling-hwiw* siifideriily »ub- 
skntml, all the window*glM of which had been long ago aWlishrd 
by the surprising genius of Mop«, and all the wimiows of whtrh 
w*ere barr^^across widt rough^iplit l^s of twrs nailed over them 
on the outs-ide. A rickpid, hi|>*hlgh in vegetable rankness nnd 
ruin, contained outbulkitn|s, from which the thatch had lightly 
fluttered away, on all the winds of all the w«ww of ilir year, ,iiid 
from which the planks and beams had heavily drop|«Ht and r^iird. 
The frosts and damfw of winter, and the hrats of siimiiirr, hatl 
warped what wreck remain®!, so that not a |HHt or a board rrfainrti 
the position it was meant to hold, but everything was twwtcd I'mm 
its purpose, like its owner, and d»-jgradtfil and drbasted. In iliis 
homestead of the sluggard, behind the rutnetl hedge, and Miikmg 
away among the mined grass and the nrlt!«i, were ihc ksi |*rrisl«ng 
fragments of^certain ricks: which Iwi gradually mililewed imi 
collapsed, until they looked like mounds of rotten honeycomb, or 
dirty sponge. Tom Tiddler’s ground could even show its ruined 
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water; for, there was a slimy pond into which a tree or two had 
fallen—one soppy trunk and branches lay across it then—which in 
its accumulation of stagnant weed, and in its black decomposition, 
and in all its foulness and filth, was almost comforting, regarded as 
the only water that could have reflected the shameful place without 
seeming polluted by that low office. 

Mr, Traveller looked all around him on Tom Tiddler’s ground, 
and his glance at last encountered a dusky Tinker lying among the 
weeds and rank grass, in the shade of the dwelling-house. A rough 
walking-staff lay on the ground by his side, and his head rested on 
a small wallet He met Mr. Traveller’s eye without lifting up his 
head, merely depressing his chin a little (for he was lying on his 
back) to get a better view of him, 

* Good day!' said Mr. Traveller. 

‘ Same to you, if you like it,’ returned the Tinker. 

‘ Don’t jtm like it ? It’.s a very fine day.’ 

* I ain't imrtickier in weather,’ returned the Tinker, with a yawn. 

Mr, Traveller had walked up to where he lay, and was looking 

clown at him. * I'his is a curious place,’ said Mr. Traveller. 

* Ay, I supiwse so 1 ’ returned the Tinker. ‘ Tom Tiddler’s ground, 
they call this,’ 

* Ate you well acquainted with it ? ’ 

* Never .saw it afore to-day,’ said the Tinker, with another yawn, 

* and don’t care if I never see it again. There was a man here just 
now, told me what it was called. If you want to see Tom himself, 
you must go in at that gate.’ He faintly^ indicated with his chm 
a little mean ruin of a wooden gate at the side of the house. 

* Have you seen Tom ? ’ 

‘ No, and I ain’t partickler to see him. I can see a dirty man 
atty where.* 

‘He does not live in the house, then? said Mr. Traveller, 
casting his eyes upon the house anew. . . ,, 

* The man said/ returned the I’inker, rather irritably,—‘ him^ as 
was here Just now,—’* this what you’re a lying on, mate, is 1 om 
Tiddler’s ground. And if you want to see Tom,” he says, you 
must go in at that gale.” 'Fhc man come out at that gate himself, 
and he ought to know.’ 

* Certainly,* said hir. Traveller, ^ , 1 ..l. 

‘Though, Tierhaps,* exclaimed the Tinker, so struck by the 

brightness of his own idea, that it had the electric effect upon him 
of causing him to lift up his head an inch or so, ‘ perhaps he was 
a liar! He told some nim’uns^—him as was here just now, did 
about this place of Tom’s. He says—him as was herejust now 
“When Tom shut up the house, mate, to go to rack, the beds was 
left, all made, like as if somebody was a-going to sleep in eve^ 
bed. And if you was to walk through the bedrooms now, you d 
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see the rtpeci rowiMy ktlrlolhef a heating awl a heAttiig like 
seat. Awl a hf'&ving am! a heaving with wlmt ? “ iic wyt* ** Why* 
wtlh the rats niKler Vm.*' * 

* I with I \ml to'ft that fn.w/ ?tlr. Traveller ri'iimfk«i, 

* Yoii‘tl have Iwn weleeinr t«i liini intleatl nf tiie, seeing liiiti,* 
gtmfh’ifl the Tinkrr ; ‘ hr .1 htiig-vviinlril piir." 

X»vt ftiihowt a M'ljNr mnify in tin* rrinrtiil»ta««e, llw" I'inkrr 
gltwiinh’ rlrtsnl til*, ryr**. I’f.ivrllrs, f.|rr!wifig ilie I’lnkrr ,1 

wintifti Hjir. thmi iip fiirtlirr hrcaili »f mformatioii wasi 

IP he Im ihr 

Swung riMv iinigrx rt .tiliiiillnl him into .1 I'arsl in wlikli 

Ihrrr w.i> tiplliiiig t<* hr mtii hill aii l»,i liir* 

hiiihling, with a hafft'd ttiiiilow ifi it. As thyrr wrrr iraecs of niaiiy 
trrciil f««ilslr|^s itwlrr tin** wiiithnv, ami as it was a low wtiiilow, 
smi wngli/tsl, l^if. TravrIIrr tii.nlr hnlil Ip wiiliiti llir hara. 
Anil there Ip hr ‘*isr»% ht> liail a real Itvr ilrriiMl lirforc Iiiilt* ind 
roiilil jutigr how tin* fr.ii tlrail iirriiMls tj«fl to icwik. 

He was lying mt a h.itik ol spot awl rintlrrs, tin ihe in front 
of a rtisSy iirr|»l.!rr. *riirrr was iwitliiiig rise in tin* tiark liltle 
kllflwn^ or sriillrty, or whatr.vrr l«s tleii lad tircn originally 

Ittit a lahli* with a hilrr of old Iwiltlrs on it. A ml timcic a 
rlaltrr among flw-sr liotllrs^ |tim|M*d tlowig ami Mil cwrr flic real 
live lirrnht on his way to Ins hole* or tin* iiiaii in 4#i Iwilr wmild 
not li.ivr hrrn so easily dist rrnihlr, 1‘rklrit m tlir fare hy the 
rat's tati, thr owner of lom l*iddlrif*s grotiitd o|M*!W‘ci fits ryes, saw 
Mr. Travrllrr, •*Lirted «|», am! fi|*f.tng to llii? window, 

*Hiim|»h!‘ tbntgiil Mr.‘rr.ivrllrr, riliriiig a |at:e or two from 
the bars. * A roni|wiyml of N'rwgate, Ifcdlam, a Ikdilom* Prison 
in llie worst limr, a rlhiiwry-swoep, a tiititllark, ami the Nolilc 
Savage! A nice ohl itW Hermit femily. Hal-i !* 

Mr* Tmvclter thoiighl this, as he silently confronietl the swity 
object in the bkiiket and ski?w«*r |in soln-r truili it worct nmhiitg 
else)* witli the iiiatteti hair anti the staring eps. Further, Mr, 
'rraveller Ihoughl, as the eye surveyed him with t very olivious 
curiosity in asrertaining the efiei'i they |»r<Kiiw* 4 *«l, * Vanity, vantly, 
vanity! ’i'erily, all is vanity! ’ 

* Wliat k your name, sir, and where do yin} mme from ?' askeil 
Bifr. Mo|x*s the Hermit with an air of authurity, hut m the iircliiiary 
human .Hpeerli of fine who iias been to siiiool. 

Mr, I’raveller answered the ii«|uiries, 

* Hid you come hf*re, sir, to see m^f* 

* I dill. I heard of you, and I ranu* to sn* voii, I know yoii 

like 10 he Mr.'fraveller toollv fhr*-w ilie hiM wcinis in, as 

a matter of coiirsc, tci foresiall tm idh.r.i.iiinii of refunitnicnt m 
ohjectien tluit he saw* rising henealh the grease and grime of the 
facer. They had their eflert. 
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THE OWNER OF THE HERMITAGE 


‘ So,’ said the Hermit, after a momentary silence, unclasping the 
h.ars by which he had previously held, and seating himself behind 
them on the ledge of the window, with his bare legs and feet crouched 
up, * you know I like to be seen ? ’ 

Ivlr. Traveller looked about him for something to sit on, and, 
observing a billet of wood in a corner, brought it near the window. 
Deliberately seating himself upon it, he answered, ‘Just so.’ 

Rich looked at the other, and each appeared to take some 
pains to get the measure of the other. 

‘ I'hen you have come to ask me why I lead this life,’ said the 
Hermit, frowning in a stormy manner. ‘ I never tell that to any 
human being. I will not be asked that.’ 

* Certainly you will not be asked that by me,’ said Mr. Traveller, 

‘ for I have not the slightest desire to know.’ 

‘ You are an uncouth man,* said Mr. Mopes the Hermit. 

* You are another,’ said Idr. Traveller. 

The Hermit, who was plainly in the habit of overawing his 
visitors with the novelty of his filth and his blanket and skewer, 
glared at his present visitor in some discomfiture and surprise : as 
if he had taken aim at him with a sure gun, and his piece had 


missed fire. 

* Why do you come here at all ? ’ he asked, after a pause. 

* Upon my life,* said Mr. Traveller, ‘ I was made to ask myself 
that very question only a few minutes ago—by a Tinker too,’ 

As he glanced towards the gate in saying it, the Hermit glanced 
in that direction likewise. 

‘Yes, He is lying on his back in the sunlight outside, .said Mr. 
Traveller, as if he had been asked concerning the man, ‘ and Ire 
won’t come in ; for he says-and really very reasonah y— What 
should I come in for? I can .sec a dirty man anywhere. 

‘ You are an insolent |>erson. Go away from my premises. 
Go !* said the Hermit, in an imperious and angry tone. 

* Come, come I ’ returned Mr. '1 raveller, quite undrsturbeo. 

* 1 ’his is a little too much. You are not going to call yourself 
dean ? Look at your leg.s. And a.s to these being your premises: 
they are in far too disgraceful a condition to claim any privilege ot 

ownership, or anything else.’ j 

The Hermit bounced down from Ins window-ledge, and cast 
himself on his bed of soot and cinders. _ , ^ 

‘ I am not going,’ said Mr. Traveller, glancing in after him 5 you 
won’t get rid of me in that way. You bad better come and talk. 

‘ I won’t talk,’ said the Hermit, flouncing round to get his back 
towards the window. 

* Then I will,’ said Mr. Traveller. ‘Why should yp^ take it fll 
that I have no curiosity to know why you live this highly absuM 
and highly indecent life ? When I contemplate a man in a 




the Hermit 


day here.* 

‘ How dare you come» sir, tJi|>on iny premises* 
wiei returning, when Ins visitor inlttrra|kcd him. 

* Really, you know, you must mti talk ahmii ymir premises, I 
cannot allow such a place as this to he digntlictl with She nanw* 
of premises.’ 

*How dare you/ said the Hermit, shaking his bars, ‘come in at 
my gate, to taunt me with being in a diseased state ? ’ 

' ^Vhy, Lord Idess my soul/ returned the other, very comjwsctlly, 
* you have not the face to say that you arc in a wholesome slate* ? 
Do allow me again to call your attention to your legs. Scra|« 
yourself anywhere—-with anything—ami then tell me you are in a 
wLolesome state. The fact is, Mr. Mof«, that you arc not only 
a Nuisance-—’ 


■ A Nuisance ?' reiwated the Hermit, fiercely, 



civilisation so very long after its time/ 

‘ Willlyou go away? I have a gun in here,’ said the Hermit, 

‘ Pooh! ’ 

* I Mm I' 

‘Now, I put it to you. Did I say you had not? And as to 

ffoinef awav, dirln’f T mv T 


me forget where I was. I now remember that I was remarking 
on your conduct being a Nui.sancc. Moreover, it Is in the last and 
lowest degree meonseej**”*'* —■» ^ » * 

‘ Weakr®'"'^ ^ 





















settled final air. ., ♦ tt 

* I wiKikj you fool ? ’ said the Hermit, 


of being one, whether or no. 


his social miture—not to go so far as to say, to renounce ms 
common human decency, for that is an extreme case; or who t^n 
teach him that he can m any wise seiarate himself 
kind and the habits of his kind, without becoming a deteriorated 
siiectacle calculated to give the Devil (and perhaps the 
pleasure,—is something wonderful I I repeat, said_ Mt, 1 ravUler, 
beginning to smoke, ‘ the unreasoning hardihood ot it 
■wonderful—even in a roan with the dirt upon^ him an mth or two 
thick--behind bars—in a blanket and skewer P 

The Hermit looked at bun irresolutely, and retired to his soot 
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* WItai ite I'cni niraii ? ‘ inwiiiiretl llic Hi;ritiit, wifli a furious air* 

* I iiwiin that yoiiilcr is your gale, ant! there are you, arsd here 
am I; 1 mean that I kfitiw it to he a moral im|wssi!»ility that any 
|«tsoii ran stray in at that gate from any iioint of the compass, 
with any sift of ex|«ri<*m:t% gaifU’il at first tiaml, or derived from 
anMilier,. that r,iti ctuffiilc me ami jiistify you.* 

* You are an arrogant and hoaslhi! hero,’ siiil the Hermit * You 
ihink youfself profoiinilly ivise,' 

"liilr* reliirnwi ^Ir* Traveiler, rittielly smoking. * There is 
iillle wislofti til knowing that every man must he up and doing, 
and llwl all maiikinri are m.ide tle|M*iidenl on one anotimr,' 

* Voii haie i iiftipjihons cnitsiile.* said the Hermit, * I am not 
to hr imfiosrd ii|H'}a hy your assumed confalenre hr the |«ople 
mho may imirr.' 

* A flef€avr«l disiriisl,* rrliirnrd the visitor, c<im|)assii)nately 
falsing Ills r,yelirow.s, *of cotirsc hdongs to your state, I can’t 
lidp lliat*' 

* lio you ritran to tell me you have no canfcderate?' 

* I iitean to Irll you tiothing hut what I have told you, What 
I have told you is, that it is a moral im|K>ssihitity tltat any .son or 
ilatigliler of Adam ran stand on this ground that I put my fimt on, 
fir o» anv groimd that moiial treads, and gainsay the healthy tetiiirc 
on wliir-h we hold mtr extstenre.' 

* Wha'h !<,* ‘'lu'rred the Hermit, ‘arrording to y«m--~“* 

* Whirh i*;,’ rfiurned tie- other, * ;uvor«ling to Eternal Frovidenre, 
that me mttsi .ifiSi- and madi our fares and do our gregarious work 
and art and rr-aei tm one another, leaving only the idiot and the 
|saKi«t to Ml hlmktng in the rorner. dome!' aixistrophising the 
gale, HIp.m Hitikime! Elimv his eyes and grieve his heart! I 
dem*I care who rarmrs, for I know what must come of it! ’ 

With tital, he faceii round a little on his billet of wood towards 
the gale; and hir, MojK's, thr Hermit, after two or three ridiculous 
htnmref; ai indecision at his bed ami lack again, submitted to what 
hecuuid nrg help himself against, and cuikd himself on his window- 
ledge, holding so his bars and looking out rather anxiously. 


VI 

WCKIXG t’I» MIS.S IvIMMEEKS 

I'liE day was by this time waning, wlten the gate again opened,^and, 
with the brilliant golden light that streamed from the declining 
sun and touched the very bars of the sooty creature’s den, there 
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mssed in a littk child ; a little girl with beautiful bright hair. She 
wore a plain straw hat, had a door-key in her hand, and tripped 
towards Mr. Traveller as if she were pleased to see him and were 
going to repose some childish confidence in him, when she caught 
sight of llm fipre behind the bars, and started back in terror. 

‘Don't be alarmed, darling!’ said Mr. Traveller, taking her by 
the hand. 

<Oh, but 1 don’t like it!’ urged the shrinking child; ‘it’s 


dreadful’ 

‘ Well: I don’t like it either,’ said Mr. Traveller, 

‘ Who has put it there ? ’ asked the little girl. ‘ Does it bite ? ’ _ 

‘ No,- only barks. But can’t you make up your mind to see it, 
my dear?’ For she was covering her eyes. 

‘ 0 no, no, no !' returned the child. ‘ I cannot bear to look 


at it I ’ ^ • r • j • 4.1 

Mr. Traveller turned his head towards his friend m there, as 

much a.s to ask him how he liked that instance of his success, and 
then took the child out at the still open gate, and stood talking 
to her for some half an hour in the mellow sunlight.^ At length 
he returned, encouraging her as she held his arm with both her 
liands; and laying his protecting hand upon her head and smooth¬ 
ing her pretty hair, he addressed his friend behind the bars as 
follows; 


Miss IHipford’s establishment for six young ladies of tender 
years, is an establishment of a cornpact nature, an establishment 
in miniature, quite a pocket establishment. Miss Pupford, Miss 
Pupford's assistant with the Parisian accent, Miss_ Puptord s ^oox, 
and bliss Piniford’s housemaid, complete what Miss Pupford calls 
the taiucational and domestic staff of her Lilliputian College. 

Miss Pupford is one of the most amiable of her sex; it necessarily 
follows that she possesses a sweet temper, and would to me 
possession of a great deal of sentiment if she considered it quite 
reconcilable with her duty to parents. Deeming it not in the bond 
Miss Puijford keeps it as far out of sight as she can—which p^od 

bless her 1) is not very far. , v 

Miss Pupford’s as.sistant with the Parisian accent, may be regamea 
ms in some sort an inspired lady, for she never ^ 

Parisian, and was never out of England—except once m die - 

boat Lively, in the foreign waters that ebb and flow mi es off 
Margate at high water. Even under those Sf 
cirrumslances for the acquisition of the French J? 

utmost iKJliteness and purity, Miss Pupford s stronelv 

profit by the opportunity; for the feducld 

asserted its title to its name on that occasion, that she was 
to the condition of lying in the bottom of the boat picklmg m brine 
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—as if him were lieirtg aalttsi down for llie nse of the Navy—under¬ 
going at the same time great mental alarm, corMreal distress* and 
elear-slarrhiitg derasigement. 

When Miss i*y|>friril and her assistant first foregathered, is not 
kncwn to men, or Iliii, it was lung ago. '.4 hdief woukl 

have eslahlislw'd itself among niifnk tfoit the two cmee went to 
Miiciiil together, were it not for the dilFiriilty mul aiulacity of 
imagining Miss Ihipford witliotit mittens, and wiihmit a front, 
.lilt! with»«it a hit of gold wire among her front teeth, and without 
little tlalis of imwdiT on her neat little fat‘e aiul nose, Imketl, 
whenever Miss i*iij*lord gives a little leirture on the mythology of 
the misguided Itettliens (always rarcfnlly exrlmling Cupid from 
rce.Ognilicinl, and tells how Minerva sprang, perleetiv equipijud, 
from the lir.iin of Jupiter, she is half sti|.i|wse«I to hint, * So I myself 
ratin' into the world, rompleli'ly up in Fimirn'k, alagnall, I'ahks, 
and the use of tlie (iloliesf 

_Ht»wljdt, Miss^iMpford and 4Iks Piipford's assistant are old, old 
Ifiends. And it is thought l»y imptls that, after pupils are gone to 
iwd, they even rail c»ne another by their ehrislian iMumjs in the 
tjuii't little |«rtour. For, onee ups:in a time on a thnnderous after- 
iioon, wlscti 4Iiss Fupford fainksl away without ntjtire, 4fiss Pup- 
liirdls assisEaiil (never heard, before or siiu-e, to address her otherwise 
than as Miss P«|»tV»rdl ran tt> !mr,erying out ^ 4Iy dearest Kuphemial* 
And Kti|i!iemia is .Miss Puptiml’s rliristbn name on tlie sampler 
Idale pt.-ked out) hanging u|» in the Collrge-ti.ill, wliere the two 
|w,tei«:ks* terrified to death Iiy some Cetm.m ti'ki that is watklling 
down hiii_ after them litit of a eollagi', are seuttling away tt) hide 
their profiles in two immense Iman-stalkH growing tmi of llower- 
iwts. 

Also, there is a notion latent amt-mg pupils, that Miss Pupford 
was once in love, ami that the helovcti object still moves ufHm this 
balL Also, that he is a puhlit: character, and a pensonage of vast 
consequence* Also, that Miss Fupfmd’s assistant knows all about 
n. For, sometimes of an afternoon when Mi.ss Piipfortl has been 
reading, tlie |«{ier through ht,:r little gokl eye-glass (it is nea*ssary 
to read it on the spot, as the lioy rails for it, with ill-conditioned 
Iiimctuahty, in an hour), she has lierotne agitated, and has .said to 
her assistant * G I * 'Fhen hliss Pupford’s assistant has gone to Miss 
Pupford, and Miss Pupford has |xiinted out, with her eye-glass, G 
in the pafier, and then 4 Iiss Pupibrd‘s as.sistant lias read about G, 
and has shown symiathy* So stimulated has the pupil-mind been 
in its time to curiosity on the subject of G, that once, imdcr temporary 
ciraimstances favourable to the bold sally, one fearless pupil did 
actually obtain possession of the paper, and range all over it in 
search of G, who had been discovered therein by Miss Pupford not 
ten minutes before. But no G could be identified, except one 
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capital offender who had been executed in a state of great hardi¬ 
hood, and it was not to be supposed that Miss Pupford could ever 
have loved him. Besides, he couldn’t be always being executed. 
Besides, he got into the paper again, alive, within a month. 

On the whole, it is suspected by the pupil-mind that G is a short, 
chubby old gentleman, with little black sealing-wax boots up to his 
knees, whom a sharply observant pupil, Miss Linx, when she once 
went to Tunbridge Wells with Miss Pupford for the holidays, re¬ 
ported on her return (privately and confidentially) to have seen 
come capering up to Miss Pupford on the Promenade, and to have 
detected in the act of squeezing Miss Pupford’s hand, and to have 
heard pronounce the words, ‘ Cruel Euphemia, ever thine! ’—or 
something like that. Miss Linx hazarded a guess that he might 
be House of Commons, or Money Market, or Court Circular, or 
Fashionable Movements; which would account for his getting into 
the paper so often. But, it was fatally objected by the pupil-mind, 
that none of those notabilities could possibly be spelt with a G. 

There are other occasions, closely watched and perfectly con> 
prehended by the pupil-mind, when Miss Pupford imparts with 
mystery to her assistant that there is special excitement in the 
morning paper. These occasions are, when Miss Pupford finds 
an old pupil coming out under the head of Births, or Marriages. 
Affectionate tears are invariably seen in Miss Pupford’s meek little 
eyes when this is the case; and the pupil-mind., perceiving that its 
order has distinguished itself—though the fact is never mentioned 
by Miss Pupford—becomes elevated, and feels that it likewise is 


reserved for greatness. 

Miss Pupford’s assistant with the Parisian accent has a little more 
bone than Miss Pupford, but is of the same trim, orderly, diminutive 
cast, and, from long contemplation, admiration, and imitation of 
Miss Pupford, has grown like her. Being entirely devoted to Miss 
Pupford, and having a pretty talent for pencil-drawing, she once 
made a portrait of that lady ; which was so instantly identmed and 
hailed by the pupils, that it was done on stone at five shillings. 
Surely the softest and miUdest stone that ever was quarried, received 
that likeness of Miss Pupford ! The lines of her placid little nose 
are so undecided in it that strangers to the work of art are observed 
to be exceedingly perplexed as to where the nose goes 
involuntarily feel their own noses in a disconcerted manner. _ Miss 
Pupford being represented in a state of dejection at an open window, 
ruminating over a bowl of gold fish, the pupil-mind has settled that 
. the bowl was presented by G, and tha.t he wreathed the bow wi 
flowers of soul, and that Miss Pupford is depicted as waiting for him 
on a memorable occasion when he was behind his time. ^ 

The approach of the last Midsummer holidays had a particular 
interest for the pupil-mind, by reason of its knowmg that Miss 
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Pupford was bidden, on the second day of those holidays, to the 
nuptials of a former pupil As it was iniiwsstWe to ronrral the 
fact — so extensive 'were the dress-making prejaraitons- Miss 
Pupford openly announced it. But, she Indd it due to farents to 
make the announcement with an air of gtmtle melamlioly, as if 
marriage were (as indeed it exceptionally has heenl rather a 
calamity. With an air of softened resignation and pity, therefore, 
Miss Pupford went on with her preparations: ami nnknwhile no 
pupil ever went up-staira, or came down, without i>eeping in at 
the door of Miss Pupford’s berlroom (when Bliss Pupford wasn’t 
there), and bringing back some surprising intelligenrc concerning 
the bonnet. 

The ^extensive preparations being completed on the day licforc 
the holidays, an unanimous entreaty was preferred to Bliss Pupford 
by ^ the pupil-mind—finding expression through Bliss Pwpford’s 
assistant'—that she would deign to appear in all her splendour. 
Miss Pupford consenting, presented a lovely s|>eriarli*. And 
although the oldest pupil was barely thirteen, ek‘ry one of the six 
became in two minutes perfect in tite shafre, cut, colour, price, and 
quality, of every article Miss Pupford wore. 

^ Thus delightfully ushered in, the holidays liegan. Five of the 
SIX pupils kissed little Kitty Kimmeens twenty limes over (rouncl 
total, one hundred times, for she was very jKJpular), and so went 
home.^ Miss Kitty Kimmeens remained behind, for her relations 
and friends were all in India, far away. A self-helpful, steady little 
child IS Miss Kitty Kinimeens: a dimpled child too, and a loving. 

So, the great marriage-day came, and Bliss Pupford, quite as 
much fluttered as any bride could be (G1 thought Miss Kitty 
Kimmeens), went away, splendid to behold, in the carriage that 
was sent for her. But not Miss Pupford only went away | for Miss 
Pupford s assistant went away with her, on a dutiful visit to an 
aged unde though surely the venerable gentleman couldn’t live 

Si- ® J. marriage was to be, thought 

Miss Kitty Kimmeens—and yet Miss Pupford’s assistant had let 
out that she was going there. Where the cook was going, didn’t 
appear, but she generally conveyed to Miss Kimmeens that slie 
was boimd, rather against her will, on a pilgrimage to iierform some 
pious office that rendered new ribbons necessary to her best bonnet, 
and also sandals to her shoes. 


‘So you see,’ said the housemaid, when they were all gone, ‘ tnert 
nobody left in the house but you and me, Miss Kimmeens,* 

little samy" ' Nobody “ 

your Bella to go too; would you, Mias 

Kimmeens ? said the housemaid. (She being Bella.) 

‘N—no, answered little Miss Kimmeens. 


uteres 
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‘ Your poor Bella is forced to stay with you, whether she likes it 
or not j ain’t she, Miss Kimmeens?’ 

‘ Dotit you like it ? ’ inquired Kitty. 

‘ Why, you’re such a darling, Miss, that it would be unkind of 
your Bella to make objections. Yet my brother-in-law has been 
took unexpected bad by this morning’s post. And your poor 
Bella is much attached to him, letting alone her favourite sister, 
Miss Kimmeens.’ 

‘ Is he very ill ? ’ asked little Kitty. 

‘ Your poor Bella has her fears so, Miss Kimmeens,’ returned the 
housemaid, with her apron at her eyes. ‘ It was but his inside, it 
is true, but it might mount, and the doctor said that if it mounted 
he wouldn’t answer.’ Here the housemaid was so overcome that 
Kitty administered the only comfort she had ready: which was 


3, IciSS* 

‘ If it hadn’t been for disappointing Cook, dear Miss Kimmeens,’ 
said the housemaid, ‘ your Bella would have asked her to stay with 
you. For Cook is sweet company, Miss Kimmeens, much more so 
than your own poor Bella.’ 

‘ But you are very nice, Bella.’ 

‘Your Bella could wish to be so, Miss Kimmeens,’ returned the 
housemaid, ' but she knows full well that it do not lay in her power 

Witlf which despondent conviction, the housemaid drew a heavy 
sigh, and shook her head, and dropped it on one side. 

‘ If it had been anyways right to disappoint Cook, she pursued, 
in a contemplative and abstracted manner, ‘ it might have 
so easy done ! I could have got to my brother-in-law s, and had 
the best part of the day there, and got back, long before our ladies 
come home at night, and neither the one nor the other of them 
need never have known it. Not that Miss Pupford would at all 
object, but that it might put her out, being tenderhearted. Hows- 
ever your own poor Bella, Miss Kimmeens, said the housemaid, 
rousing herself, ‘is forced to stay with you, and you re a precious 
love, if not a liberty.’ 

‘ Bella,’ said little Kitty, after a short silence. . 

‘ Call your own poor Bella, your Bella, dear, the housemaid 

besought her. 

‘ My Bella, then.’ -a 

‘ Bless your considerate heart! said the housemaid. 

‘ If you would not mind leaving me, I should not mind being 
left. I am not afraid to stay in the house alone. And ^^^ed 
not be uneasy on my account, for I would be very careful to d 

^o<o™'as to harm, you more than sweetest, if 

exclaimed the housemaid, in a rapture, ‘your Bella could trust you 
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anywhere, being so sioicif, ind m ii»ireriWr. “fite oWctt ImiI 
III _ this hoiise fine anci C<»l Imt for im lirighi hiir. ii Mi» 
Kimfiians. But no, I will not icitvc yon; for pm w«miki thml 
your fiella iinlitici’ 

*II«t if yoii are my Ik-lli, y»ni wa.t/go," rrlwfir.l Ihr 

*^kfi}sl i ?' saki the Ii«nisrni3j»h m tin* ^iih al-Mrity, 
* Wiiat jwist l«», itiii4 It, Kuiimreii*;. Y*ntr c>»n llrlit 
arte aeroniing, ilnnigh tiiiwilhni;. Uul or **U}\ ^s-ntr »wii |wr 
Itella loves you. Miss KiiiiRiwis,* 

_Il was teriitfilv p\ ami is*»t si.n.for iMilifo Mns 

ICifiinircns’s own I’hHw Ifolia •.*> rmpii nnitovtsi in of spirits 
m to have grown almost saiigMinr on ihr s«!»|rri of iirr Iwoiiirr-in- 
law—wnit her wa)% in ap|s;irel that seniwfl to liav<* hmi r%|*rr»lf 
f»fep,ir«l for soiitr Irsiivr ts*r,ision, ^iirli arc llie rbatigrs of ttiw 
Ikciing work!, ami so short-sighted are we |*onr inortafs' 

M hcn the hotwe tinor rlofn-d with a hang ai«i a slwkf, it sermril 
to Miss Kifiiiiieens to he- a very heavy limjsc dmtf, shisiting lirr ti|i 
in a wlldemess of a h«a«se, lint, Mbs Kiiiitiimis hrmg, as fieforo 
slated* of a st’if-relianl and tncihmiteal rliararier, prrscniiy li«an 
to fiareel out the long siimtiierHliy before her. 

And first she thmighi she would go all over the liotBf, lo make rjuiir 
stire that rwliwly with a great-roai on anrl a t'^rving-knifo in if, haii 
got under one of the t»eds or into one »if the nipbtards. Not tiwt 
she 11.141 fv«*r liefor?* Iif*en tr4inbl«‘d hv the iiiwgr of anyliotly amufl 
with a griMt-mil anti a rarviiiiyfenife, bwt that it avemnl to teve 
t»f«n shaken into existmee by the shake ami the liarig of the great 
street floor, reverberating through the solitary hmwe. So, little Ms« 
Kitnrinecns hwked under the r!v»‘ empty beds of the five defarleti 
pupils, and iooke<i uruh'r lier own bed, and looked under Mi^is 
Ihipford's bal, and Imiked under Mim Pupford*« aiaistjinrt 
Ami when she had done this, and was making the tour of the 
CTpIroarcls, the disagreeable thought came into her young hetci, 
what a very alanuin.g thing it woulrl he to fmd sunirhotly with a 
mask on, like Guy hawkes, hiding holt upright in a eornt't ami 
pretending not Ui he alive! However, Miss Kirnmeeui having 
finished her ins|;»ection without making any such uncoinfortalile 
discover}’, sat down in her tidy little manner to needlework, and 
begp stitching away at a great rate. 

1 he silence all about her soon grew very op|iressive, and the 
more so because oi the odd inconsistency tliat the more* silent it 
was, the more noises there wt?re. 1’hc noise of her own needle 
and thread as she stitched, was infinitely louder in her cars than the 
stitching of all the six pii|)ils, and of Miss Pypfor<i, and of Miss 
Fupford’s assistant, alt stitching away at onre on a higtilv emulative 
afternoon. Then, the school-room clock coiiducied iigelf in a wiv 
in which it had never conducted itself hefore—fell lame, somehow, 
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and yet persisted in running on as hard and as loud as it could: 
the consequence of which behaviour was, that it staggered among 
the minutes in a state of the greatest confosion, and knocked them 
about in all directions without appearing to get on with its regular 
work. Perhaps this alarmed the stairs: but be that as it might, 
they began to creak in a most unusual manner, and then the 
furniture began to crack, and then poor little Miss Kimmeens, not 
liking the furtive aspect of things in general, -began to sing as she 
stitched. But, it was not her own voice that she heard—it was 
somebody else making believe to be Kitty, and singing excessively 
flat, without any heart—so as that would never mend matters, she 
left off again. 

By and by, the stitching became so palpable a failure that Miss 
Kitty Kimmeens folded her work neatly, and put it away in its box, 
and gave it up. Then the question arose about reading. But no; 
the book that was so delightful when there was somebody she 
loved for her eyes to fall on when they rose from the page, had not 
more heart in it than her own singing now. The book went to its 
shelf as the needlework had gone to its box, and, since something 
must be done—thought the child, ‘ I’ll go put my room to rights.’ 

She shared her room with her dearest little friend among the 
other five pupils, and why then should she now conceive a lurking 
dread of the little friend’s bedstead ? But she did. There was a 
stealthy air about its innocent white curtains, and there were even 
dark hints of a dead girl lying under the coverlet. The great want 
of human company, the great need of a human face, began now 
to express itself in the facility with which the furniture put on 
strange exaggerated resemblances to human looks. A chair with a 
menacing frown was horribly out of temper in a corner; a most 
vicious chest of drawers snarled at her from between the windows. 
It was no relief to escape from those monsters to the looking-glass, 
for tlie reflection said, ‘ What ? Is that you all alone there ? How 
you stare ! ’ And the background was all a great void stare as well. 

The day dragged on, dragging Kitty with it very slowly by the 
hair of her head, until it was time to eat. There were good pro¬ 
visions in the pantry, but their right flavour and relish had 
evaporated with the five pupils, and Miss Pupford, and Miss Pup- 
ford’s assistant, and the cook and housemaid. Where was the use 
of laying the cloth symmetrically for one small guest, who had gone 
on ever since the morning growing smaller and smaller, while the 
empty house had gone on swelling larger and larger ? The very 
Grace came out wrong, for who were ‘we’ who were going to 
receive and be thankful ? So, Miss Kimmeens was not thankful, 
and found herself taking her dinner in very slovenly style—gobbling 
it up, in, short, rather after the manner of the lower animals, not to 
particularise the pigs. 
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But, this was by no means the worst of the change wrought out 
in the naturally loving and cheery little creature as the solitary day 
wore on. She began to brood and be suspicious. She discovered 
that she was full of wrongs and injuries. All the people she knew, 
got tainted by her lonely thoughts and turned bad. 

It was all very well for Papa, a widower in India, to send her 
home to be educated, and to pay a handsome round sum every 
year for her to Miss Pupford, and to write charming letters to his 
darling little daughter; but what did he care for her being left by 
herself, when he was (as no doubt he always was) enjoying himself 
in company from morning till night? Perhaps he only sent her 
here, after all, to get her out of the way. It looked like it—looked 
like it to-day, that is, for she had never dreamed of such a thing 
before. ' 

And this old pupil who was being married. It was insupportably 
conceited and selfish in the old pupil to be married. She was very 
vain, and very glad to show off; but it was highly probable that she 
wasn’t pretty; and even if she were pretty (which Miss Kimmeens 
now totally denied), she had no business to be married; and, even 
if marriage were conceded, she had no business to ask Miss Pupford 
to her wedding. As to Miss Pupford, she was too old to go to 
any wedding. She ought to know that. She had much better 
attend to her business. She had thought she looked nice in the 
morning, but she didn’t look nice. She was a stupid old thing. G 
was another stupid old thing. Miss Pupford’s assistant was another. 
They were all stupid old things together. 

More than that: it began to be obvious that this was a plot. 
They had said to one another, ‘ Never mind Kitty; you get off, and 
I’ll get off; and we’ll leave Kitty to look after herself. Who cares 
ioi herV To be sure they were right in that question; for who 
did care for her, a poor little lonely thing against whom they all 
planned and plotted? Nobody, nobody ! Here Kitty‘sobbed. 

At all other times she was the pet of the whole house, and loved 
her five companions in return with a child’s tenderest and most 
ingenuous attachment; but now, the five companions put on ugly 
colours, and appeared for the first time under a sullen cloud. 
There they were, all at their homes that day, being made much of, 
being taken out, being spoilt and made disagreeable, and caring 
nothing for her. It was like their artful selfishness always to tell 
her when they came back, under pretence of confidence and friend¬ 
ship, all those details about where they had been, and what they had 
done and seen, and how often they had said, ‘ O ! If we had only 
darling little Kitty here!_’ Here indeed ! I dare say ! When they 
came back after the holidays, they were used- to being received by 
Kitty, and to saying that coming to Kitty was like coming to another 
home. Very weU then, why did they go away? If they meant it, 
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why cite! they go away? them answer that. But they didn’t 
mean it, and ^ .rtiMti’l answer that* and tliey didn't tell the truth, and 
Isolde vho tiicin't tell the truth were hateful t\'hen they came 
hack ncKt time, they should Ijc reedmi in a now manner; they 
should l'»e avoided and shunned. 

Anti there, the while she sat all alone revolving how ill she was 
used, and how much hotter she was than the |>eopk who were not 
alone, the wedding breakfast was going on: no question of it! 
With a nasty great hriile<ake, and with those ridiculous orange- 
flowers, am! with that conceited bride, and that hideous bridegroom, 
anti those heartless hridcsmaitls, and hliss Fupford stuck up at the 
table! They ttmught they were enjoying themselves, but it would 
rome home to them one day to have thought so. I'hey would all 
Im dead In a few years, let them enjoy thentselves ever so much. 
It was a rcligiouE comfort to know that. 

It was .siM'li a comfort to know* it, that little Miss Kitty Kimmeens 
suddenly sprang from the chair in which she had been musing in a 
comer, and cried out, *tl these t?nvious thoughts are not mine, 0 
this wirked creature isn’t me ! Help me, somebody ! I go wrong, 
alone by my weak self! Help me, anybotly! ’ 

Kimmeens is not a profcsK^d philosopher, .sir/ said Mr. 
'Travelier, preseriling her at the barred window, and smcKJthing her 
shitting hair, * hut I apprehentl there was some tincture of philosophy 
in her words, and in the prompt action with which she followed 
them. That action was, to emeirgc* from her unnatural solitude, and 
look abroad for whoksewne synijuthy, to bestow and to receive. 
Her foot&te|w sirayetl to this gate, bringing her here by chance, as 
an apixjsito cosnrast to you. 'Fhe rhild catut; out, sir. If you have 
the wimlom tiJ learn from a rhild (but I doubt it, for that requires 
more wistltmi than one in your conditit»n would seem to po.ssess), 
you rmmot do belter than imitate the child, and come out too— 
from lltat very demorahsing hutch of yours.* 


VII 

PiCKIHf? i*l* lltE liMKER 

It was now sunset I’he Hermit had betaken^himself to his bed of 
cinders half an hour ago, and lying on it in his blanket and skewer 
with hk tmek to the window, took not the smallest heed of the 
apfw.vl mWressed to him. 

AH ttet liatl been said for the last two hours, bad been said to a 
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tinkling accompaniment performed by the Tinker, who had got to 
work upon spme villager’s pot or kettle, and was working briskly 
outside. This music still continuing, seemed to put it into Mr. 
Traveller’s mind to have another word or two with the Tinker. 'So, 
holding Miss Kimmeens (with whom he was now on the most 
friendly terms) by the hand, he went out at the gate to where the 
Tinker was seated at his work on the patch of grass on the opposite 
side of the road, with his wallet of tools open before him, and his 
little fire smoking. 

‘ I am glad to see you employed,’ said Mr. Traveller. 

‘ I am glad to be^ employed,’ returned the Tinker, looking up 
as he put the finishing touches to Iris job. ‘But why are you 
glad ? ’ 

‘ I thought you were a lazy fellow when I saw you this 
morning.’ 

‘ I was only disgusted,’ said the Tinker. 

‘ Do you mean with the fine weather ? ’ 

‘ With the fine weather ? ’ repeated the Tinker, staring. 

‘ You told me you were not particular as to weather, and I 
thought-’ 

‘ Ha, ha! How should such as me get on, if we was particular 
as to weather? We must take it as it comes, and make the best 
of It. There’s something good in all weathers. If it don’t 
happen to be good for my work to-day, it’s good for some other 
man s to-day, and will come round to me to-morrow. We must 
all live.’ 

‘ Pray shake hands,’ said Mr. Traveller. 

Take care, sir,’ was the Tinker’s caution, as he reached up his 
hand in surprise; the black comes off.’ 

I am glad of it,’ said Mr. Traveller. ‘ I have been for several 
hours among other black that does not come off.’ 

‘ You are speaking of Tom in there ? ’ 

‘Yes.’ 


‘Well now,’ said the Tinker, blowing the dust off his job : which 
was finished. ‘ Ain’t it enough to disgust a pig, if he could give his 
mind to It ? ’ ^ 


mind to it,’ returned the other, smiling, ‘ the 
probability is that he wouldn’t be a pig.’ 

‘ There you clench the nail,’ returned the Tinker. ‘ Then what’s 
to be said for Tom ? ’ 

‘Truly, very little.’ 

his to^lj you mean, sir,’ said the Tinker, as he put away 


answer, and (I freely acknowledge) my meaning. I 
mfer that he was the cause of your disgust ? ’ 

Why, look ee here, sir,’ said the Tinker, rising to his feet, and 
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wiping his fare on the corner of tiis Wack aiiron energelically ; * 1 
leaw yo« to judge I—I ask you !—last night I has a |oh that needs 
to he done in the night, and I works all night ^ Well, there’s nofhing 
in that. But this morning I comes along this road here, ImAing 
for a sunny and soft spot to sleep in* and 1 sees this desolation and 
rainatiotn lH*e lived myself in desolation ami niination t I knows 
many a fellow-^reetur that’s forced to live life long in disolation 
and ruination; am! I sits me clom'ii and takes pity on it, is 1 casts 
my eyes ahout, 'I‘hen comes up the iong'wintied one as I lolil you 
of, from that gale, and spins himself out like a silkworm conrerning 
the Donktjy (if my I'lonkey at home will excuse ine) as has made it 
all-'-made it of his own choice ! And tells m»\ if you plea«‘, of liis 
likewise choosing to go raggetl and naked, and griniy—iiiaskerading, 
mountehankirtg, in what is the ml hard lot of thousands and 
thoimnds! Why, then I say it’s a iinhearahle iml ncinsensical 
piece of inconsislcnry, ami I*m disgusted, i'ni asliasncfi and 
disgusted! * 

* I wish you wciuld come and look at him," s.ii»i 5tlr. Traveller, 
clapping the 'finker on the shoulder, 

* Not' I, sir,' lie rejoined, ‘/ain’t a g«Miig to tlathir litm iip by 
looking at him 1 * 

* But he is asleep.' 

* Are you sure he is asleep?' asked the 'riiiker, %viih an iiiwilliog 
air, as he shouldered his wallet. 

* Sure.* 

* Then Hi k»k at him for a ciuarter erf a intimle,* said the Tinker, 

* since you so much wish ithut not a iiwmeni longer,* 

They all three went liack across the road; and,^ through tlie 
barred window*, by the dying glow of the suim^t cwming in at the 
gait*—which the child held opui for its admt‘’-.sion —he could lie 
pretty ckxtrly discerned lying on hia bed, 

* ¥ou see him?’ asked Bifr. Traveller. 

* Yes/ relumed the 'rmker, * and he's worse? tliaii I thought 
him.* 

Mr. Traveller then whisfiered in few words wlat he luiii done 
since morning; and aikexi llie linker wliat he timuglit of that ? 

‘ I think/ relumed tht? linker, as he turned from the window, 

* that you’ve wasted a day on him.’ 

‘I think so too; though not, I ho|H.% lifwn myself. Ito you 
happen to be going anywhere mar the Peal of Ifclli.?' 

* That’s my direct way, sir/ said the Tinker. 

* 1 invite you to supiwr there. And as I leant from this young 
lady that she goes some thrccHparlers of a tnilc in tfic^ same 
direction, we will drop her on the roati, and we will spre time to 
keep her company at her garden gate uiiiil her own Ifclk comes 
home.* 
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So, Mr. Traveller, and the child, and the Tinker, went along vftj 
amicably in the sweet-scented evening; and the moral with which 
the Tinker dismissed die subject was, that he said in his trade that 
metal that rotted for want of use, had better be left to rot, and 
couldn’t rot too soon, considering how much true metal rotted from 
over-use and hard service. 
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CHAPTER I 

HIS LEAVING IF TILL CALLED FOR 

The writer of these littinhle liiws being a Waller, and having come 
of a family of Waiters, ami owning at the present time five tMolhers 
who are all Waiters, and likewise an only sister who is a Waitfcsii* 
would wish to offer a few words resiitreting his calling; first having 
tlie pleasure of hereby in a friemlly manner offering the iJedicatioti 
of dm same unto Jckskph, much resimrted Head Waiter ai the 
Slamjam Coffee-house, London, iCC, than which a indivitlual more 
eminently deserving of the name of man, or a wore amenalile 
lM>n{:jur to his own hi’iid and hemt, whether considered in the light 
of a Waiter or regankai as a human living, tin not exist 

In ease confusion should arise in the |iiiblir mind (which it is 
0|>en to confusion on many sii!}|erts) resiiertirig what is iiicant nr 
Implied by the term Waiter, the iiresenl liiimtile fines would wish to 
offer an explati.ition. It may not^ lie generally known that the 
Ijerson as goes out to wait is «c/ a Waiter, It may not be griicrally 
known that the hand as is called in extra, at the ^ Frticmasoim* 
'favern, or the lamtlon, or tfie Altiion, or oilicrwise, is «#/ a 
Waiter. Such hands may lie took cm for Piililie Dinners^ iiy die 
husliel (and you may know them by their tircatliing with dttlcully 
when in attendance, and taking aw.iy the bnitk* ere yet it is half 
out); but such are «i»/ Waiiers. For you can licit lay down ^Ihe 
tailoring, or the shoemaking, or the lirokering, tir the grettn-grocering, 
or the |i!Ctoriab{3eriodtcalling, or the secowl-liaiwl wardrolie, or the 
small fancy businesses,—you cainicit lay down those lines of life at 
your will and pleasure by the half-day or evening* anti take up 
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Waitering. You may suppose you can, but you cannot; or you 
may go so far as to say you do, but you do not. Nor yet can you 
lay down the gentleman’s-service when stimulated by prolonged 
incompatibility on the part of Cooks (and here it may be remarked 
that Cooking and Incompatibility mil be mostly found united), and 
take up Waitering. It has been ascertained that what a gentleman 
will sit meek under, at home, he will not bear out of doors, at the 
Slamjam or any similar establishment. Then, what is the inference 
to be drawn respecting true Waitering ? You must be bred to it. 
You must be bom to it. 

Would you know how born to it, Fair Reader,—if of the adorable 
female sex ? Then learn from the biographical experience of one 
that is a Waiter in the sixty-first year of his age. 

You were conveyed,—ere yet your dawning powers were other¬ 
wise developed than to harbour vacancy in your inside,—-you were 
conveyed, by surreptitious means, into a pantry adjoining the 
Admiral Nelson, Civic and General Dining-Rooms, there to receive 
by stealth that healthful sustenance which is the pride and boast of 
the British female constitution. Your mother was married to your 
father (himself a distant Waiter) in the profoundest secrecy; for a 
Waitress known to be married would ruin the best of businesses,— 
it is the same as on the stage. Hence your being smuggled into 
the pantry, and that—to add to the infliction—by an unwilling 
grandmother. Under the combined influence of the smells of 
roast and boiled, and soup, and gas, and malt liquors, you partook 
of your earliest nourishment; your unwilling grandmother sitting 
prepared to catch you when your mother was called and dropped 
you; your grandmother’s shawl ever ready to stifle your natural 
complainings; your innocent mind surrounded by uncongenial 
cmets, dirty plates, dish-covers, and cold gravy; your mother 
calling down the pipe for veals and porks, instead of soothing you 
with nursery rhymes. Under these untoward circumstances you 
were early weaned. Your unwilling grandmother, ever growing 
more unwilling as your food assimilated less, then contracted habits 
of shaking you till your system curdled, and your food would not 
assimilate at all. At length she was no longer spared, and could 
have been thankfully spared much sooner. When your brothers 
began to appear in succession, your mother retired, left off her smart 
dressing (she had previously been a smart dresser), and her dark 
ringlets (which had previously been flowing), and haunted your 
father late of nights, lying in wait for him, through all weathers, up 
the shabby court which led to the back door of the Royal Old 
Dust-Bin (said to have been so named by George the Fourth), 
where your father was Head. But the Dust-Bin was going down 
then, and your father took but little,—excepting from a liquid point 
of view. Your mother’s object in those visits was of a housekeeping 
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character, and you was set on to whistle your father out. Sometimes 
he came out, but generally not. Come or not come, however, all 
that part of his existence which was unconnected with open Waiter- 
ing was kept a close secret, and was acknowledged by your mother 
to be a close secret, and you and your mother flitted about the 
court, close secrets both of you, and would scarcely have confessed 
under torture that you knew your father, or that your father had 
any name than Dick (which wasn’t his name, though he was never 
known by any other), or that he had kith or kin or chick or child. 
Perhaps the attraction of this mystery, combined with your father’s 
having a damp compartment to himself, behind a leaky cistern, at 
the Dust-Bin,—a sort of a cellar compartment, with a sink in it, and 
a smell, and a plate-rack, and a bottle-rack, and three windows that 
didn’t match each other or anything else, and no daylight,—caused 
your young mind to feel convinced that you must grow up to be a 
Waiter too; but you did feel convinced of it, and so did all your 
brothers, down to your sister. Every one of you felt convinced 
that you was born to the Waitering. At this stage of your career, 
what was your feelings one day when your father came home to 
your mother in open broad daylight, of itself an act of Madness 
on the part of a Waiter,—and took to his bed (leastwise, your 
mother and family’s bed), with ihe statement that his eyes were 
devilled kidneys. Physicians being in vain, your father expired, 
after repeating at intervals for a day and a night, when gleams of 
reason and old business fitfully illuminated his being, ‘ Two and 
two is five. And three is sixpence.’ Interred in the parochial 
department of the neighbouring churchyard, and accompanied to 
the grave by as many Waiters of long standing as could spare the 
morning time from their soiled glasses (namely, one), your bereaved 
form was attired in a white neckankecher, and you was took ^ on 
from motives of benevolence at The George and Gridiron, theatrical 
and supper. Here, supporting nature on what you found in the 
plates (which was as it happened, and but too^ often thoughtlessly, 
immersed in mustard), and on what you found in the glasses (which 
rarely went beyond driblets and lemon), by night you dropped 
asleep standing, till you was cuffed awake, and by day was set to 
polishing every individual article in the coffee-room. Your rauch 
being sawdust; your counterpane being ashes of cigars. Here, 
frequently hiding a heavy heart under the smart tie of your wh^e 
neckankecher (or correctly speaking lower down and more to the 
left) you picked up the rudiments of knowledge from an extra, by 
the name of Bishops, and by calling plate-washer, and gradually 
elevating your mind with chalk on the back of the corner-box 
partition, until such time as you used the inkstand when it was out 
of hand, attained to manhood, and to be the Waiter that you find 
yourself. 
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I CQ«ld wish here to offer a lew rrs|,i€t’ifiil words m hetalf of 
the railing m lonp the calling of myself anci family* ami the 
interest in whidt is hut tew often limited. We’are «wi geiirraliy 
umkrstood. Mo, wc arc not. Allowairc enwtgli » not iii.itlf’ for 
MS. ^ For, say that we ever show a little droniimg lislh*;vsm*» rif 
spirits, or what might he temiai inditTcrcncc or a|\iiliy. Piit n to 
yourself what would your own state of mind he, if you was one of 
an enormous family every memher of whirh cv«"i'|4 you w,w ahvays 
greedy, and in a hurry. But it to yourself that yoii mas regularly 
replete with animal food at Ihe .shirk hmirs of one tn the iliy ami 
again at nine r.M., ami that the repleter ymi was, the riiorr vorarioiii 
all your Jellow-rreatures came in. Ptii it m ymirseif that it was 
your husint’ss, when your digestion was well on, to lake a 
interest and sympathy in a humlred getiilemt’n frrdi and frrdi {say, 
for the scike of argument, only a h«iidre»ih whose iiiwginaliofis was 
given up to grease and fat and gr.tvy and iiicllrd htrttrr* and 
ahandoftcai to cpiestioning you aliout mis of this, and disiws of 
that,—€ach of ’em going on as if him .tiid yon and the hill of fare 
was alone in the world. Then lof.ik what you are exfB’rtol in 
know. You are never out, titii they seem t»i thitik voii ri’gtiiafly 
attend everywhere. < IVhai’s thi^, tdiriMoplier, that I hear aiimit 

the ^smashed Excursion 'frain?*. *ilinv are they doing ai llie 

Italian 0|x‘ra, Christopher?' . miristo|4ier, what are ' the real 

particulars of this htisiness at tin*. Yorkdiire Eiiik?* Simtt.ifly a 
ministry gives me more trouhle than it gives tin; td^ceii. As In 
Lord Palmerston, the crmst.uit and wearing ciifiiierlLii into whirh 
I have hem hrought with his lordship during llit* last few years is 
desen-ing of a iHUision. Then look at ihi* Hypocrifrs wi,; an* niadr, 
and the lies (while, I ho|:ie) that are forn'd iisl Why m«sl 
a seduntary»|Mirsuitcd Waiter be t'cinsitlei‘<*il to he ,i jtidge of liorscf* 
flesh, and to have a most tremenjfiys interest in liorsc.ifaiiting afid 
mcing ? Yet It wotihl he half our little im'omes mg of onr |wkcls 
if we didn’t take on to have those sporting tastes. It is the sitiie 
(inconceivalik why!) with Farming. Shooting, etnialiy mi. I am 
sure that .so regular as the moiiths of Aiigi!*.!, .St'niriiilier, and 
October come round, I am ashamed of myst'lf in my owni pri%'ate 
bosom for the way in which I make helieve to care wliellicr or not 
the grouse is strong on the wing (much their wings, or drumsticks 
either,^ signifies to me, uncooked !J, and whether tlic |♦ 3 fl^idses is 
plentiful among the turnips, and whether the pheastmts is shy or 
liokl, or anything else you please to mention. Yet you may sec 
int% or any other Waiter of my standing, hnltling on hy the hack of 
tlm box, and leaning over a gentleman' with his purse mil and his 
hiH before him, discussing these points in a confuiemitl tone of 
voice, as if my happines.s in life entirely de|«‘niJed on ’em. 

I have mentioned our little incomes. Look at the must 
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unreasonable point of all, and the point on which the greatest injustice 
is done us! Whether it is owing to our always carrying so much 
change in our right-hand trousers-pocket, and so many halfpence in 
our coat-tails, or whether it is human nature (which I were loth to 
believe), what is meant by the everlasting fable that Head Waiters 
is rich ? How did that fable get into circulation ? Who first put 
it about, and what are the facts to establish the unblushing state¬ 
ment ? Come forth, thou slanderer, and refer the public to the 
Waiter’s will in Doctors’ Commons supporting thy malignant hiss ! 
Yet this is so commonly dwelt upon—especially by the screws who 
give Waiters the least—that denial is vain; and we are obliged, 
for our credit’s sake, to carry our heads as if we were going into a 
business, when of the two we are much more likely- to go into 
a union. There was formerly a screw as frequented the Slamjam 
ere yet the present writer had quitted that establishment on a 
question of tea-ing his assistant staff out of his own pocket, which 
screw carried the taunt to its bitterest height. Never soaring above 
threepence, and as often as not grovelling on the earth a penny 
lower, he yet represented the present writer as a large holder of 
Consols, a lender of money on mortgage, a Capitalist. He has 
been overheard to dilate to other customers on the allegation that 
the present writer put out thousands of pounds at interest in Dis¬ 
tilleries and Breweries. ‘Well, Christopher,’ he would say (having 
grovelled his lowest on the earth, half a moment before), ‘ lookmg, 
out for a House to open, eh? Can’t find a business to be disposed 
of on a scale as is up to your resources, humph?’ To such a dizzy 
precipice of falsehood has this misrepresentation taken wing,^ that 
the well-known and highly-respected Old Charles, long eminent 
kt the West Country Hotel, and by some considered the Fate of 
the Waitering, found himself under the obligation to fall into it 
through so many years that his own wife (for he had an unbeknown 
old lady in that capacity towards himself) believed it! And what 
was the consequence ? When he was borne to his grave^ on the 
shoulders of six picked Waiters, with six more for change, six more 
acting as pall-bearers, all keeping step in a pouring shower without 
a dry eye visible, and a concourse only inferior to Royalty, his 
pantry and lodgings was equally ransacked Mgh and low for 
property, and none was found! How could it be found, when, 
beyond his last monthly collection of walking-sticks, umbrellas, 
and pocket-handkerchiefs (which happened to have been not yet 
disposed of, though he had ever been through life punctual in 
clearing off his collections by the month), there was no property 
existing? Such, however, is the force of this universal libel, that 
the widow of Old Charles, at the present hour an inmate of the 
Almshouses of the Cork-Cutters’ Company, in Blue Anchor-road 
(identified sitting at the door of one of ’em, in a clean cap and a 
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Wmciwr arm-cimir, only List c\|Vffs tMar*lr«i 

wealth to be foiincl Iwiirly ! Sm\ rrr )'ct hr iia«l MirrisRilw-ti ^ 
the grisly dart, ami when his iTtwtr.iit {Minird in r»ih iilesi/e, 
hy swhscriptioir of the fropirnfers nf the <"««infry» hi hang 
over the roffee-rrMim rhimm‘y-|ticrt% ilirre wrrr not w.inisng itniw’ 
who contended that wh.tt is teriiml tin* .ir»''v*.Mrirs i»f ms« h a 
p-ortrait ought to he the Bank of Kn^^lind enit r.f wjjitlow, and a 
strong-hox ra the tahle. And IhjI for iH'tler-rrgnlatrd niiink 
conlemliiig for a hotile ami screw ami tfie afliltide" of drawing,— 

and carrying their fwjini,.it %voti{d It.iu* tn-rn st» haiulrtl down to 

fiosterity. 

I am now hrrwght to ilie titli' of the pfcscnt remarks. Having, 
I hop«* without otfenci? to any ijtiarlrr, offered siirft ohsi'rvalioiis as 
I felt it rny duty to offer, in a fri'c rotniiry which has cv? r doffiiiiatctl 
the mm, on the general swhje.rf, I will now |ifirrcd to m-ail on the 
|Kirlicular i|ucstion. 

At a momentous fx^ricHl of my life, whm I iv.ts off, so far as 
concernetl notiee given, with a Iloyse that sli.dl he nameless, for 
the c|«pt!oti on which I leok my «l«-|ar{njg M.md was.i fmnt charge 
for welters, and iio Hm^e as commits iiM-lf to tiul emiiwtilly Hn* 
English act of more than foolishm-ss ;md tmem-^s shall he advrriised 
by rej>eat, at a mciim-ntoiis rrisis, whrti I was off with a 

fJouse too mean ftw mention, and iioi yet on w‘iili that to which I 
have ever since had the iwnonr c»f hcitig atl.irh»l in the ra|virtiy 
of Head,* I was racing alwmi what to do nc\t. 1’lK‘n it were that 
|TO|>osals were made to me on liclialf of my urcsent c'stahlishincnt, 
Bti|>!i!atioiiis were nt!cessary on my |sirt, emendations were tiecessary 
on my part: in tin* end, ratifications ensued on both sides, ami I 
entereii on a new c-arcer. 

We are a bed Inwiness, and a roffet'-fomn littstiicss. We are not 
a general dining business, nor tin we wish it. In «*on»r|«enci*, 
when diners drop in, we kncjw what to give ’em as will keep h'ln 
away another time. We are a Private Rocim or Family linstties 
also; but Coffee-room princijiaL .We and the Dircciciry and the 
Writing Materials and cetrer occ’iipy a place to oiirse!vt‘S^-‘“a place 
fendtjil off up step or two *it tho i^iul of iho in wiiM 

I call the good old-fashioned styk*. The good olcLfashinncd styte 
IS, that whatever you want, down to a wafer, you must lie tilely and 
solely de{«ndent on the Head Waiter for. You must tmt yourself 
a new-born Clulti into his hands. There is no other ivay in which 
a business iintinged with (....ontinental Vice can he coniliicted* lit 
were bootless to adtl, that it languages is re^piired to lie Jabhered 
and English is not good enough, both fatniltes and gentlemen had 
better go somewhere else.) 

slnsckt-ut'^*”* address ;U leivgdt, with oiher full |«jtk«laf% all etlhurkily 
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U1irn I lic-can m settle down in this rlght-prmcipkd and ^ well* 
conducted Hotise, 1 iTOlic«l» untleT the hcd In !w, 34 B {m'hich it 
is wp a angle off the staircase, and iisiially put off wpn the bwly- 
niindedh .1 hea|i of things in a corner. I asked owr Head C Jwiiiber- 
maid i*r the course; of the da>% 

are them things in 34 B?' 

1*0 which she answered with a careless air, 

* Somehotly's laiggage,’ , 

Regarding her with a eye twit free from severity, 1 says, 

* Wiiose 1 aiggagc ? ’ 

Kvading my eye, she replied. ^ 

*I.or! How ftlmald / know' * ^ 

—■Iking, it may t»e right to mention, a female of some pertness, 

though .icqtiaiiriecl with her htisjiiess. tt * i «»■ 

A lkad ^^'ailer must he either Head or I ail He must he at 
one extremity or the other of the social scale. ^ c.annot he at 
the waist of it, or anywhere else hut the extremities. It is for him 
to licfkle which of the extremities. ^ . 

On the oventful orcaskin under «msKkr.alipn, I give Mm. 
Prali'lwtl so distinctly to understand my derision, that I broke 
her spirit as towards myself, then and there, and for good. Ret 
not iiK'onsisiciicy he sus(*t’Cied on ac’count of my mentioning ^Mrs. 
Pratchett as ‘ Mrs.; and having formerly remarked that a waitress 
must not he niairk’d. Readers are rcs|>cctfully r«|ue8ted to notice 
that Mrs. Pratchett was not a waitress, hut a chamliermaid* ^ 
a chamliermatcl fmif be married; if Head, generally is mamed,— 
or says so. It comes to the same thing as expressing what is 
customary. (N.B. Mr. Pratchett is in Australia, and Ins address 

there is * the Ihish.*) . , 

Having totik Mr.s. Pratdn-U dowii as many {wgs as was essential 
to the future happiness of all |«uties, I rei|uesled her to explain 
herself. 

* For inHimict*,’ I says, to give her a little cntourageinent, who 

* I give you my sacred honour, Mr. ^ Christopher, answers 

Pratchett, * that I haven’t the faintest notion.’ ^ l 11 

But for the manner in whidi she settled her caRStrmgs, I should 
have doubted this ; but in resp^t of |:«sitlvcnt‘ss It was hardly to 

lie disr'rimirmted from an aftklavit.^ ^ 

* I’hen you never saw him ? ‘ 1 followed her up with, ^ 

‘ Kor yetP said Mrs. Pratchett, shutting her eyes and makmg as 
if she hail just took a pill of unusual circumference,-“which gave a 
remarkalde force to her denial,nor yet any »rvant in this hous^ 
All have lieen changed, Mr. Christopher, ^within five year, ana 
Somebotly loft his Luggage here before them’ 

littpury cjf hliss Martin yk-kkd (m the language of the Bard of 


somebodfs luggage 

A, I.) * confiimation strong/ So it had really ami truly Iia|^|rfir*fi* 
Miss Martin is the young lady at the bar as makes out mit lulls: 
and though higher than I could wish considering her slalioii^ is 
perfectly well-behaved. 

Farther investigations led to the disclosure that there was a bill 
against this Luggage to the amount of two sixteen six. Hiv 
had been lying under the bedstead of 24 II over six yt;;i.r. 
Ihe bedstead is a four-poster, with a deal of old liaiigtng atni 
valimce, and is, as I once said, probably connected with titorc tlw» 

24 Bs, which I remember my hearers was pleased to latiijii at, ai 
the time. 

•j —when DO we know why?--but tins Ijigg,ii4C 

laid hmvy on my mind. I fell a wondering alioiit Eomefimlv,’.iml 
u to. I couldn’t satisfy my tlionghis 

why he should leave so much Luggage against so sriwli a bill, 
i^or I had the Luggage out within a day or two and turned it over* 
and the following were the items :~-A black imrtmanteaii, a lilack 
bag, a desk, a dressing-case, a brovvn-pa|ier |Kircel, a hat4»s, and 
an umbra la strapped to a walking-stick. It was all very diistv ami 
^ i u porter up to get under the bed and fetch it ciiil; 
and though he habitually wallows in dust,—swims in it from morninii 
to night, and wears a close-fitting waistcoat with black caliinaiico 
sleeves for the purpose,-—it made him sneesie again, and hi« throat 

obliged to be cooled with a drink of 

■n,so got the better of me, that Instead of having it 
put back when it was well dusted and washed with a wet rloth. - - 

hlw thn,!ahr ^ feathem that you might 

belfn m w and by 

into of having it put back, I had it carried 

stared af- it- down-stoirs. There from time to time I 

little ind It seemed to grow big and grow 

all and retreat again, and go through 

ImdTa^ted wellr^ resembling intoxication. When this 

ma lasted, weeks,—-I may say months, and not be far out ~f am* 

sixteen'Sx^otaf^^qh I>articulars of die I'wo 

hnnS 1 to extract it from the 

books,—It dating before her time,—and here follows a true cai>y : 


Coffee-Room, 

1856. 

Feb. 2d, Pen and Paper 
Port Negus 
Ditto 
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Broiighl fcirwiirci . 4 6 

Pen amtil Pafier » . * . .006 

Tumbler Lrokeri . . . . .026 

Bramij , . - . . . . « s o 

Pen and |W|vr . , ..006 

Anriiovy toast . . . . ,036 

Pen and . . . o o fj 

ikni . . . ...030 

P'eb. 3*L |«|«r . . * . ,006 

Breakfesl • • • > • .026 

„ Ilmilcd Iwiw . . . .020 

„ Ivggs * . . , . o t o 

„ %Vi»tt;rrre.sics * . . .010 

BreakfoM —Siirii«|*s . . . .010 

Fen and |«ii«r . . . . .006 

Bbtting-|tt|>er. . • * > ,006 

Messengt*r lo Falemi»ter*row and haek . o 1 fj 
Again, when No Answer, . . .016 

Brandy aJ., Ikvsllcd Fork chop sj, , .040 

lhm% and |a|Kr , . . . . o r o 

Messenger to Alltcmark‘*slr«l anil bai'k .010 
Again (detained), when Ho Answer . .016 

SaU-celkr broken . . . . ,036 

large Llcpeiir'gk» Oange Brandy. . o r 6 

llinrier, Soap, Flit* Joinb and bird . .076 

Bottle oki East India Brown . , ,080 

Ik*ft and pafw . . . . .006 

Mem.: January ist. 1857. Ik; went owt after dinner, directing 
laiggagc to be ready when he calkrtl for it. Hever called. 

So far from throwing a light ii|K)n the .stibjcrt, this bill appeared 
to me, if I may so cjspri'ss my ilaiihts, to invotre it in a yet more 
lurid Imlo, SiJeciilaiing it over with the Mistress, she informed me 
that the luggage had lieen ailverliscd in the Master’s time as being 
to be sold after such anti such a day lo piy ejciiensi^, hut no farther 
steps had lieen taken* (I may here remark, that the Mistress is a 
widow in her fourth year. The Master was |»ssessed of one of 
those iinfortnmte constiltilions in which Spirits turns to Water, and 
rises in the ill-starred Victim.) 

My sjieciikting it over, not then only, hut repeaterlly, sometimes 
with the Mistras, sometimes with one, sometimes with anodier, led 
up to the Mistress’s saying to me*—whether at first in joke or in 
earnest, or half Joke and liMf earnest, it matters not: 
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‘ Christopher, I am going to make you a handsome offer.’ 

(If this should meet her eye—a lovely blue,—may she not take 
it ill my mentioning that if I had been eight or ten year younger, I 
would#|iave done as much by her ! That is, I would have made her 
a offer. It is for others than me to denominate it a handsome one.) 

‘ Christopher, I am going to make you a handsome offer.’ 

‘ Put a name to it, ma’am.’ 

‘ Look here, Christopher. Run over the articles of Somebody’s 
Luggage. You’ve got it all by heart, I know.’ 

‘ A black portmanteau, ma’am, a black bag, a desk, a dressing- 
case, a brown-paper parcel, a hat-box, and an umbrella strapped to 
a walking-stick.’ 

‘All just as they were left. Nothing opened, nothing tampered 
with.’ 

‘ You are right, ma’am. All locked but the brown-paper parcel, 
and that sealed.’ 

The Mistress was leaning on Miss Martin’s desk at the bar- 
window, and she taps the open book that lays upon the desk,—she 
has a pretty-made hand to be sure,—and bobs her head over it and 
laughs. 

‘ Come,’ says she, ‘ Christopher. Pay me Somebody’s bill, and 
you shall have Somebody’s Luggage.’ 

I rather took to the idea from the first moment; but, 

‘It mayn’t be worth the money,’ I objected, seeming to hold 
back. 


‘ That’s a Lottery,’ says the Mistress, folding her arms upon the 
book,—it ain’t her hands alone that’s pretty made, the observation 
extends right up her arms. ‘ Won’t you venture two pound sixteen 
shillings and sixpence in the Lottery ? Why, there’s no blanks ! ’ 
sa.ys the Mistress, laughing and bobbing her head again, ‘ you tnust 
win. If you lose, you must win! All prizes in this Lottery! 
Draw a blank, and remember, Gentlemen-Sportsmen, you’ll still be 
entitled to a black portmanteau, a black bag, a desk, a dressing- 
case, a sheet of brown paper, a hat-box, and an umbrella strapped 
to a walking-stick ! ’ 

To make short of it, Miss Martin come round me, and Mrs. 
Pratchett come round me, and the Mistress she was completely 
round rne already, and all the women in the house come round me, 
and if it had been Sixteen two instead of Two sixteen, I should 
have thought myself well out of it. For what can you do when 
they do come round you ? 

So I paid the inoney down—and such a laughing as there was 
-I ^ turned the tables on ’em regularly, when I said: 
My family-name IS Blue-Beard. I’m going to open Somebody’s 
Luggage all alone in the Secret Chamber, and not a female eye 
catches sight of the contents ! ’ 
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Whether I thought profier to have the firmitcK* to krrp to tlufs, 
don’t signify, or whether any female eye, anti if any, Iww many, 
was really pr«nt when the .o|x*ning of the Luggage ramc 
Somebody’s Lii|g*age is the {jueslkm at present: Ni»litMiy% eyes, 
nor yet noses. 

What I still look at most, in connation with I.nggage, is the 
extraordinary quantity of writing‘|a|>er, and all written on I Ami 
not our |a|)er neither,‘—not the elnirged in the hill, for we 

know our pai>er,“SO he must have iiecn always at if. Ami he had 
cnmtpled up this writing of his, everywhere, in every fmrl and 
jmrcel of his luggage. There was writing in his flressing-case, 
writing in his hoots, writing among his shaving-tar.kle, writing in Ills 
hat-box, writing foldtxl away down among the very whakiwines of 
his umbrella. 

His doilws wasn’t had, w-liat there was etC Vm* ILt^ dressing* 

case was poor,—not a imrtiele of silver Mopiwr,-.hoiile ajcrtttrri 

with nothing in km, like empty little dog-keniiclsr-aitd a most 
searching de.scription of tooth-|»owtler diffusing ilM'lf aioitiiil, as 
under a deluded mistake that all the chinks in the filisiigs was 
divisions in teeth. His dothes I fattol with, well riioiigh, to a 
second-hand dealer not for from St, Clement's Ifoiies, In the 
—him as the officers in the Army mostly disfmf* of their «ml«rnm 
to, when hard pressed with debts of honour, if I may Judge from 
their coats and efaulels diversifying the window with thrir tiirki 
towards the public. The same |arty bought in one lot the port¬ 
manteau, the bag, the desk, the clressing-ca.!ic, the haldwix, the 
umbrella, strap, and walking-stick. On my r«*iiiarking that I siwniltl 
have drought those articles not quite in his line, he .said : ‘ No mote 
ith a raan’th grafKlmother, iVlithtcr Chritlitophcr; but if .my 
will bring hith grandmother here, and offer her at .1 fair tnllc Iwdow 
what the'll feth with good luck when tbe’tli theotired ami twiit-tL-* 
ril buy her 1 ’ 

The.se traimctions brought me home, ami, imleinl, more than 
home, for they left a gcaxlish prtjftt on the tuiginal ’mve^itticfii. And 
now there remained die writings; and the writings I fiaftirtilar wish 
to bring under the candid atlenticin of the reader. 

I wish to do so without |wst|x.:>nenient, for ibis reason, lliii w 

to say, namely, vi/,. i>., as follows, thus:. Before 1 firpcml to 

recount the mental sufferings of which I tR*cainc the prey in con. 
sequence of the writings, and before following up lhal liarfowiiig 
tale with a statement of the wonderful and impressive ca!3»tfo|Jic, 
as ^thrilling in its nature as unlooktsl for in any other cipcity, 
which crowned the ole and filled the i*«|» of uncxficctixlficii to 
overflowing, the writings themselves ought to slaiwl fortli to view. 
Therefore it Is that they now come next. One were! to irilKmltice 
them, and I lay down my |a*n (1 ho|it% itiy uniMuming |i«i) ujitil 

y 







cloth cap with a peaked shade* a loose blue frock*coat reaching to 
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MR. THE ENGLISHMAN 

* It is so/ said Monsieur Mutuel. 

‘ Good. Contintie your morning walk. Get out! ’ Madame 
Bouclet dismissed him with a lively snap of her fingers. 

The morning walk of Monsieur Mutuel was in the brightest patch 
that the sun made in the Grande Place of a dull old fortified French 
town. The manner of his morning walk was with his hands crossed 
behind him; an umbrella, in figure the express image of himself, 
always in one hand; a snuff-box in the other. Thus, with the 
shuffling gait of the Elephant (who really does deal with the very 
worst trousers-maker employed by the Zoological world, and who 
appeared to have recommended him to Monsieur Mutuel), the old 
gentleman sunned himself daily when sun was to be had—of course, 
at the same time sunning a red ribbon at his button-hole; for was 
he not an ancient Frenchman ? 

Being told by one of the angelic sex to continue his morning 
walk and get out, Monsieur Mutuel laughed a walnut-shell laugh, 
pulled off his cap at arm’s length with the hand that contained his 
snufF-box, kept it off for a considerable period after he had parted 
from Madame Bouclet, and continued his morning walk and got 
out, like a man of gallantry as he was. 

The documentary evidence to which Madame Bouclet had re¬ 
ferred Monsieur Mutuel was the list of her lodgers, sweetly written 
forth by her own Nephew and Bookkeeper, who held the pen of an 
Angel, and posted up at the side of her gateway, for the informa¬ 
tion of the Police ; ‘ Au second, M. L’Anglais, Propridtaire.’ On 
the second floor, Mr. The Englishman, man of property. So it 
stood; nothing could be plainer. 

Madame Bouclet now traced the line with her forefinger, as it 
were to confirai and settle herself in her parting snap at Monsieur 
hlutuel, and so placing her right hand on her hip with a defiant air, 
as if nothing should ever tempt her to unsnap that snap, strolled 
out into the Place to glance up at the windows of Mr. The English¬ 
man. That worthy happening to be looking out of window at the 
moment, Madame Bouclet gave him a graceful salutation with her 
head, looked to the right and looked to the left to account to him 
for her being there, considered for a moment, like one who accounted 
to herself for somebody she had expected not being there, and 
reentered her own gateway. Madame Bouclet let all her house 
giving on the Place in furnished flats or floors, and lived up the 
yard behind in company with Monsieur Bouclet her husband (great 
at billiards), an inherited brewing business, several fowls, two c^, 
a nephew, a little dog in a big kennel, a grape-vine, a counting- 
house, four horses, a married sister (with a share in the brewing 
business), the husband and two children of the married sister, a 
parrot, a drum (performed on by the little boy of the married sister), 
two billeted soldier.s, a quantity of pigeons, a fife (played by the 
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tiej.iliew ill a ftvisliiiig iiianncrl, M’vrral iltniirsiirs mi«l ftiii^fiiiiiwe* 
firics, a |w.r|wti»i ftavoiir uf wifTcc asiil mmiy a Icffiftr fangc of 
iiftifirki tmk'% ami wooikti |?rcri|itr€;^ M Ica^t four fed liigli, a aiialf 
fmiiiiaiM, anil liilfei 

?aiwv lltr EnijlifiliHWii, in l.tking liia Apfafletiisiil, «*f, aa mw 
niigiil XI}' nn nur akk* of tin* Clianticl, lita s»,'! of l«il 

given his name, rottert to iln* Ictivrk But an he h.ul a 

ilfiliali way of nwi o|H’tiiiig l«s ni«»iiih very wnfc on foingn inijl, 
t‘xrr|»l, at iin’al**, ll»* ilrewery hiiil tsrrii ahli* lo iiiair nollsing i4 k 
Bill I,’'Ang}.ii*». So J'lf. The he liati flinl he 

reiii.itnwl. 

* Never saw siirh .t iwople!’ mullfred Mr. The Kiigliiliiiian, a.s 
he now liwketl oiil of wimirtw. * Xrver «1mI, in niy Iitc ! * 

This was tnie i-noiigh, f<« he hail never hetofc? l.irrn otil of his 
own coiMilryi'-a riglii lillfe island, a hglil Itiile islaiwl, a hrigitt link’ 
iskmti, a sliow-figlit liille kltml, ami IhII of iiierti of ali sorts; liirt 
iwl tin* wittik! rciiind worltl, 

* Tiiest! rha|s,* s,iki )tlr. The Englisliiiian to liiiiisclf, as liii eye 
rolleil over the I’lacc:* sprinkird with militarf here anti iliere> * are 
iw more like sokiiers ' Nothing lieiiig siilllricntly strong for the 
end «f his sentence, he left it iincmteti 

I'his again ffrotn the point of vimv of his ex|m?rience) was strictly 
cor reel; for tlioiigli Iherc was a great agglotneralion of wihliers in 
llie town amt neiglihouring cotintry, yon iniglit lave lirkl a grand 
Review and Rekhday of tliefii every one, aiiil Intiked in win 
among them alt for a soldier choking hehinti his foolish stork, or t 
soidier kmed liy Ids illdilting shoes, or a soldier dciirivcd of the 
tiw of Ills limbs by straps and buttons, or a soldier elahcirately 
forccxl to be self-helpless in all the small affairs of life. A swarm 
of brisk, bright, active, hustling, Itandy, odd, skirmiihing fellows, 
able to turrt cleverly at anything, from a siege to soup, from |rcat 
guns to ncttlles anti thread, from the broadsword exercise to slicing 
an tinlon, from making war to making omelets, was all you would 
have found. 

%Vhat a swarm! From the Great Flare imtier the eye of Mr. 
The Englishman, where a few awkward at|uads from the last con¬ 
scription were doing the goose-step—same memhers of those sciuadi 
still as to their bodies, in tin* chrysalis peasant-state of Blouse, and 
only military butterflies as to their regimentally-rlolhcd legs—from 
the Great Place, away outside the fortifications, and away for miles 
along the dusty roads, soldiers swarmed. All flay Itmg, iii»on the 
grass-grown ramparts of the town, practising soldiftrs tr«m|>cted and 
bugled,' all day long, down in angkss of dry trent'hes, paclising 
soldiers drummed and drummed. Every forencKjn, soldiers burst 
out of the great barracks into the sandy gymnasium-ground hard 
by, and llew over tlie wooden horse, and hung on to flying roics, 























nil solclitirs. 

Whnt would the sleepy old uwvn hnve beeu without the stikliffSi 
seeing that even with them it had so overslept itself as lo have 
slept its tThoes hfiarst% its defensive bars and lor.ks and iMilts and 
chmns all rusty, and its ditches stagnant! From the days when 
Vapuan engineered it to that |H,.*rplexing extent that to look at ii 
was like being knocked on the head with it, the str.mgi*r hecommg 
stunned and stertorous under the shcH’k of its incowprehensilnitiy,- 
from the days when Vat ban made it the expres-s iiirr»r|Kwatwn oi 
every sul^stantlve and adjective in the art of mtlilary engitwcring, 
and not only twisted you into it and twisted you out of di tlte 
right, to the left, opposite, under here, over there, m the dark, in 
the dirt, l^y the gateway, archway, mvereil way, dry way, wet wa%, 
fosse, trortruUis, drawbridge, sluice, squat tower, pietced wall, and 
heavy battery, but likewise took a iVutilying dive under the neigln 
boiiring country, anti came to the surfact; three or four iwles tw, 
blowing out incomprehensible mounds and tiaticrtes aniwrg tlie 



sil0n,t str^c^'ts* 

On'market-days alone, its Oreat l‘ 1 ace sudikmly leaped mit of 
bed. On market-days, some frientily enrh.inter struck his statt 
upon the stones of the Oreat inat^e, ami instantly arose the hveliest 
booths and stalls, and sittings ami stantlings, ami a pleasmt liuni of 
chaflering and huckstering from many huntireds of truigues, ami %i 
pleasant, though |>cculiar, blending of fciltn}r>,--‘-whttt,t raps, blue 

Idouse.s, and green vegetables,-.--ami atjast the Kwglit declined itir 

the adventure seemed to have come in earnest, and all the vatt- 
banois sprang up awake. And now, try long, hiw’-!ying avemics of 
trees, jolting in while-hotided donkey-carl, ajw! «n donkey-nack, 
and in tumliril and wagon, and carl ami cabriolet, ami afwrt with 
barrow and burden,—-and altmg the rltkt’S and ditches and canals, 

in little peak-prowed country boats,.came |«asant»men and women 

in flocks and crowds, bringing articles for sale. And here you tmd 
boots and .shoes, and sweetmeats and sliitls wear, and here (in 
the cool shade t>f the Town-hall) you hatl milk ^and cream and 
butter and cheese, and here you liati frails and onions anti carmts, 
and all tilings needful for your sou|», ami here you had |)i;wiltry and 
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firtwer* and pwtesliftg pigs, atnd httc «ewi phrt%TH, sfarirs, 
ifid t«ll‘h<wjk» for ycmr fanning ami lirrr hagr iiiosimb c€ 
Brfacl» and here your iingroinul gram m and here yoiir 

children's dolts, and Itrrc Ihr rake-M'ller, .iiiiiounrnii* hii, war» hf 
heal and roll dram, Afid Iiatk' I'aiif.iroiadc tif iritin|*«is, and 
here inln Ihe Ckrat rfspiemlrfii in an ofoen rarrsagr, wslli 

four gorgcotiHly-afiirt^tl servijins tip hrtwid. | 4 «i«g lunm, drorns, 
and cyinhah, rolhnl *lhe lliu^hter *>f ,t rin^fian' in 
golden di.iim and ear rings, and Idiir Ir4llt» n-d luf. dmlrd fmm 
the atiniirlng sun hy two tmiiiruM- iimhfrlls^ of arlifiria! to 

tlis|>c'nsrJfroiii motives of | 4 Mlmiltie.|A j that mii.iII and |.lras,iiiii 
dose wills h iia«l ftireil m many ihujisimk ' I'mHh.whr, rarariie, 
headache, heartarhe, slomarlurhc, delnlily, iieri.fnMifvi, fi;», hitfit- 
ing, hivcr, ague, alt mpally riirnl hy tltc'M«.tli and |4r.ivi}it dow 
of the great lliystriaifs gr«‘al d.mgliler! 11n- |.rore%% wav lliis.--- 
she, the ihiiighter of a IliyMcian, uroi-rirtirv** of llm sit|4-fh 
ef|«i|gtge you now admircii with ii?i roiiiifiitalury lil.i'.is of inttii|«ch 
drum, anti cymktl, told yon so: CJn tlic firs! day afirr ihc 

small and pleasani dose, yon would feel tiii |arlir.{tiar iiillticncc 
heypiicl a simsI h.triiwmtiws »ms,ilion of ifttlesriihalde and me- 
sistihle Joy; on the secrind tl.iy yon would he »ii asiofiiaiimgly 
helter that ymi would think yoitr»,*lf ckinged into soitirfimly elm i 
on the tliirtl flay yoti wriiild In! cniirs'ly free from voiir disfifdcr* 
whatever its tiatiire ami however long you had haifii, and woiiid 
seek out tin; 11iy!,idan‘s Ihiyghicr to ihrmv yoiirndf at her fccf, 
kiss the hi‘m of her gariueiil, and Imy as many more of llte small 
and pleasant doses as hy the sate of all yotir few cllcris ytiti rotilci 
ohtaiip; hut she would fie iti;t«*cessihh%"''“g«ne for licriis lo lire 
yymmids of^Kgy|ih-~aiid yoii would lie (tliough curt?tl| ratored to 
aesfmirl Thus wautd the hhysiriao's 1 laughter drive her truk 
(and briskly too), ami thus would the huying and selling and iiiiii- 
gling of tongues anti colours continue, until the clanging sunlight 
leaving the Physician’s Daughter in the shadtiw of high rwjfs, 
admonished her to Jolt out westwanl, with a dcfsarting *€ccl of 
gleam and glitter on the splendid etjuipage and tira/en hl.isi. And 
now the enchanter struck his staff u{.>on the stones of the (kc.it 
i lacp once more, and ilown went the liooths, the siltini^s and 
standings, and vanished the merchandise, anti with it the harrows, 
donkeys, donkey-carts, and tumbrils, and all tilher things fin wlittfls 
and feet, except the .slow scavengers with tmwiekly orts and meagre 
hor.ses clearing up the rulibish, assisletl by the sleek tfiwm r*igeon% 
better pltimiied out than on non-market day.s. While; there was 
yet an hour or two to wane hefore t!jc autumn sunset, the loiterer 
outsifle town-gate and drawbridge, and |«stern and doiibk-ilitcli, 
would sec the la.st whkt;.hoodet! t,;art kesstaung in the avenue of 
lengthening shadows of trees, f»r the last muiitry boai, patldled by 
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the last niarket*wonmii on her way home, showing Wack «|»!t the 
reddening, long, low, narrow dike between Inm ami the nnll; ami 
as the mddk-prtetl srtiin and we«l closed over the kmis srack| 
he migM he comfortably s«re that its sluggish rest woukl be troubled 
no more until next iimrket-<iay* 

As it was not one of the Great Place’s tk)s for geltmg not of 
bed when Mr. The Englishman Imikecl ilown at llie young Mililiers 
practising the goose-step there, Ids mind was left at liberty to lake 

^ ” These fellows are bilk ted everywhere about,' said lie; * and to 
sec them lighting the |H>oplr.s tir«s boiling the 
minding the jieopte’s babies, nn-king the icopies cradles, washing 
the peoples greens, and making ihemselvr.H gem-rally iisc-ful, in 
every sort of unmilitary way, is me*t lulicukiu.*, I Ncu-r saw suf n 
a set of fellows, never did in my litc * . . . , 

All rierfeclly true again. Was there not Private Vaicnimr in ihal 
very house, acting as sole houseniaid, vain. rook, steward, awl 
nurse, in foe family of his captain. Monwrur k- t-apitaiiie d* Li 
Cour,—cleaning the flmjrs, making the beds, d»wig tiie iiwfknmg, 
dressing the captain, dressing the climicrs, dftSMng the salads, ami 
dressing the liahy, all with «nial re.'Himess? Ur. to pm him a*.nlr, 
he being in loyal attendance cm his CJneh was there not J 
IlypTOlite, hilieted at llie Perfumers two hiimircd yards off, win , 
when not on duty, volunteered to keep shop while the ^ 
fumGrtiss stepped out to s|>eak to a neighbour or so, ami laiigliinMy 
sold soap with his war-sword girded on him ? }\ as there ivn l-.mite, 
billeted at foe Clock-makerX |>er|>etimlly turipg to of an ryrmiig, 
with his coat off, winding up the sttrk? ^ there not Eugem*, 
billeted at foe Tinman’s, cultivating, pifM; in nmudi, a garden four 
feet square, for the Tinman, in the little court lielnmi the shi»|\ aiwl 
extorting the fruits of foe rarth fmm the same, on his knm-s., with 
the sweat of his brow? Not to inulliply i:.\ani| 4 cs, Ibefe ii«il 
Baptiste, billeted on the poor Waterararrier, at that trty insunt 
silting on the iKivement in the siitiliglil, with his iiiatlial legs 
asunder, and one of the* Water-carriers sf'arc p-iuls belwi^rii tncin, 
which (to foe delight and glory of tliejieart oi iltc U .tirf»cattM-r 
coming across the Place from the fountain, yokctl ani, liiiriiCitcili lie 
was minting bright-green outside and briglit-retl witliiii ? Or, to go 
no farther than the Barber’s at the very next ilcmir, was tiscrc not 
Corporal Thtfophile-—- , . , » t » 

‘ No,' said Mr. The Englishman, gl.incmg down at llie ikiilici s, 
* he is not there at present, 'riicre's the cliitd, llioiigli.* ^ 

A mere mite of a girl sttioi! on the steps of tin? Ilarbef s shop, 
looking acro.ss the Platte. A mere Itaby, witi* nugiit call her, 
dressed in the close white linen cap whiclp small biciicli ctiiiniry 
children wear (like the chlklrc-n in Dutch fskturcs), iiid in a Inck 
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of homespun blue, that had no shape except where it was tied 
round her little fat throat. So that, being naturally short and round 
all over, she looked, behind, as if she had been cut off at her natural 
waist, and had had her head neatly fitted on it. 

‘ There’s the child, though.’ 

To judge from the way in which the dimpled hand was rubbing 
the eyes, the eyes had been closed in a nap, and were newly 
opened. But they seemed to be looking so intently across the 
Place, that the Englishman looked in the same direction. 

‘ 0 ! ’ said he presently. ‘ I thought as much. The Corporal’s 
there.’ 


The Corporal, a smart figure of a man of thirty, perhaps a 
thought under the middle size, but very neatly made,—a sunburnt 
Corporal with a brown peaked beard,—faced about at the moment, 
addressing voluble words of instruction to the squad in hand. 
Nothing was amiss or awry about the Corporal. A lithe and 
nimble Corporal, quite complete, from the sparkling dark eyes 
under his knowing uniform cap to his sparkling white gaiters. The 
very image and presentment of a Corporal of his country’s army, 
in the line of his shoulders, the line of his waist, the broadest 
line of his Bloomer trousers, and their narrowest line at the calf 
of his leg. 


Mr. The Englishman looked on, and the child looked on, and 
the Corporal looked on (but the last-named at his men), until the 
drill ended a few minutes afterwards, and the military sprinkling 
dried up directly, and was gone. Then said Mr. The Englishman 
to hirnself, ‘ Look here ! By George ! ’ And the Corporal, dancing 
towards the Barber’s with his arms wide open, caught up the child, 
held her over his head in a flying attitude, caught her down again,’ 
kissed her, and made off with her into the Barbefls house. 

Now Mr. The Englishman had had a quarrel with his erring 
and disobedient and disowned daughter, and there was a child in 
that case too. Had not his daughter been a child, and had she 
not t^en angel-flights above his head as this child had flown above 
the Corporal’s ? 

‘He’s a’—-National Participled—‘fool!’ said the Englishman, 
and shut his window. 

But the windows of the house of Memory, and the windows of 
the house of Mercy, are not so easily closed as windows of glass 
and wood They fly open unexpectedly; they rattle in the night; 
they must be nailed up. Mr. The Englishman had tried nailing 

So he passed but 

a disturbed evening and a worse night. 

By nainre a good-tempered man? No; very little gentleness 
confounding the quality with weakness. Fierce and wrathful 
when crossed. Very, and stupendously unreasonable. Moody? 



ivtr. ihe Knglishman totik it extremely ill that Corporal Iheophile 
shottkl he so tlevotetl to little Ikhelle, the child at the Barber’s 
shop. I ll an nnlucky moment he hatl chanced to say to himself, 
‘Why, eonfmind the fellow, he is not her father!' There was a 
sharp sting in the .s|>eech which ran into him suddenly, and put 
him in a worse mood. So he had National Particiided the un¬ 
conscious Corporal with most Irearty emphasis, and had made up 
his mind to think no more about such a mountebank. 



look upon the Corporal with little Bebelle. He had but to go for 
a walk, and there was the Corijoml walking with Bebdle. He had 

* - • ^ , Jf .. ,1 aLv TJ I *» rt I I d»l 


nut to come nome again, — 

vfcre at home before him. If he looked out at his back w-mdows 
early in the morning, the Corporal was in the Barber’s back yard, 
washing and drtissing and brushing Bebdle. If he took refuge at 
his front w'indovvs, the Cor|K>ral brought his breakfast out into the 
Place, and shared it there with Bdielk*. Always Corporal and 
always Bdidle. Never CorjKsral without Bebdle. Never Bebdle 
without f'omoral. 

Mr. 'The Englishman was not piriicularly strong in the French 
as a means c»f oral communication, though he read it very 
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tial lamp conMol m hi® to rcpif, lint tlml lie i itmft. 

nmker apinst wIicmii ikt whole wrld slirickxi o«t. Hr. Hie 
Efiglishnars sewed the txcasion, 

* Madame, that baliy------ * 

* Parcian, monsteiir. Hat l.inip.’ 

* No, no* that Ititie girl* 

"Iliii,* prciori:’ saiti M,wLifne Boticki, angling for a tirw, *toic 
caiHWt light a girl, or semi life lo iic rr|aifcii ? * 

* Tile liltle girl'~at the limMe nf the laflicr.‘ 

cried Mailanie Iloticlel* siidiicnlv ratdiing the idea 
mith iitT ifciirate little line ami riH.I. * laille Ifcbelie.» Vrs, yci, 
yes! Ami Jtcr ft Send tlm Corfwral? Yes, yes, I'fs, yrs! 
of him,—IS It not ?' 

* He is not-—--?' 

* Not at all; not at all! lie is not one of her relalioiis. Not 
it all "' 

‘wiijMiicmtie-—.* 

M'erfally!» cficci NIatlaiiie Ihnirict, * pm are rigiil, fiioiisiciir. 
It Is M> gcnleel of liim. 'rhe less relation, the more gctilcel As 
you s.iy.* 

* is she—----?' 

*'flie diild of the iiarher?’ Madame Ilonclft whisked «|i her 
skilfist little line and rml again. ‘Not al all, not at all! She is 
thi' rliiid rtf —in a worrl. r»f no rme,* 

* 'Hm! wife of ihe l»arhr‘r, then — ? * 

’ Indtiltiialrly. As yon Jwty. Hie wife of the Iratlw'r rcfeives a 
small sti|n'nd to lakr* rare of her. S,i iwidi hf the iisontli. lat, 
lliciij It is witlirmt liouht very little, for we arc all iioor hered 

* You are not |Kwr, madaint?.' 

* As to my lotlgers/ replied Madame Bmtdet, with a smllina 
aiMl a gracious liend of her head, ‘ m. As to all thinis else, 

* Yott flatter^ me, nmdame,* 

* Mcmsknir, it is you who flatter me in living here/ 

Certain fishy gasps on Mr. The Englishman's prt, denoting tlml 
he was about to resume his subject under clilliculties, Madame 
Bouelet^observed him do.%;ly, and widsked up her delicate line and 
rod again with lrkimi>hant success. 

O no, monsieur, certainly not, I he wife of tht* barber Is not 
cruel to the |K>or child, but she Is careless. Her health is delicate, 
and she sits all day, looking out at window’. t’onser|uently, when 
the Cor|>oral first came, the |)Oor little llebelle was much neglecled/ 

‘ It IS a curioiiS'--' began Mr. The Englishman. 

^ *K;mie? That Bebelle? Again you arc right, monsieur. But 
It IS a piayfiil name for Ckihridle/ 

'« a liwiq' of tite Corporal’s?* Mid Mr. 
ihe Engbslmian, m a gruffly dis[iar.iging ume of voice. 
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‘Eh, well I' mmmtd Matoe itoarlet, with a pleading shrug; 

* one must love sotnetWng* Harotfi nature Is weak. 

Revilish weak,* mutiered the Eitglishman, iii nss omm language) 
‘And the CorrKwi; pursued Madime Ilouckt, ‘licing lulleted at 
the harherX—where he will prolmhly remain a long time, for he is 
attached to the Gtmeral.~and finding ihejwor um>wm;d ehiki m 
need of heing loved, and finding himself in need of kutingi-'-'Wii), 

there you have it all, you sue 1* . 

Jilr. Hic Englislmmn metpti this mterpretalmn of the nmtter 
with an indifterimt grace, and observed Itj himself, in an mimeti 
manner, when he was again atone : ‘I shoukliU^nmd it so mudi, if 
these |ic«pk were not such a*-“-HaticMial Fartictpled-— sentimental 

^ ''rhem wMS a Cemetery outside the town, and it bapiwncd ill for 
the reputation of the Yaubanois, in this amtimental connmwn, that 
he took a walk there that same afternoon. ^ I o be sure there were 
some wonderful things in it (fmm the Englishman s fwint of view), 
and of a certainty in all Britain you would have found nothing like 
it. Not to mention the fanciful Itourishes cif hearts and cros«*s in 
wood and iron, that were planted all over the iilace, making « k>ok 
very like a Firework-ground, where a mmi si.kmlid i»yrote« linic 
display might Im cx|iected after ciark, lliere were so many wreatlis 
iHion the grave.s, emhrokkred, as it might Im, f my moihcr,^ ^ I w 
my daughter,* * l‘o my father,' * To my lirotht^r, I o my sater, I > 
my friend,’ and those many wreaths w«e m » many stages of 
elalioration and decay, from lire wreath of yc-slerday, all fwh colour 
and bright iieads, to tim wreallr of last year, a fUKW mmildermg wisp 
of straw I There were so many little gardens and grirwocs made 
umm graves, in so many tastes, with plains and shells anti pliteler 
figures and iKirrelain pitchers, and so many imIuh and enils. 1 nere 
were so manv tributes of rt*meinl»ram:e hanging up, not to lie dis- 
eriminated by tin; closest inspiction from little rouiid waiters, 
whereon were depicted in glowing hues either a laoyor a Kentlenimi 
with a whim I'XK^etdiandkerchief out of all proi'wiiioii, kamng, m 
a state of the most faiiltltass mourning and most profmind afflicltcjn, 
on the most artrhilertisral and gorgeous urn ! 1 litre were so many 

surviving wives who had |iut their names iin^ the icimlis tif ineir 
deceased huslrands, witli a blank for tim? tiatc cil their^tiwn df|«rture 
from this weary world | and there were so many .surviving^hustiands 
who had rcntlcred the same hcimagc; to their dcci'aMd wives; and 
out of the rniml'ier there must have been so many who IkiiI tong ago 
married again ! In fine, there was sir mtieh in the place ttot would 
have st‘emecl mere frip|«ry to a stranger, save for lli« coittideratien 
that the lightest p^mr fiower that lay u|»tiii the |»fjoreit heap ot 
earth was never touched f>y a nitle liaiid, but perislicd liiere, a 
sacred thing! 
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* Nothing of the solemnity of Death here/ Mr. The Kiighshmart 
had been going to say, when this last consideration loiiched him 
with a mild appeal, and on the whole he walked mit wiihoiil saying 
it *But these people are,* he insisted, hy way of com|K-iisahon, 
when he was well outside the gate, ‘they are soTafiiriplr-tl — 
* sentimental! ’ 

His way hack lay by the mllitaiy gynmasium-groiiinL Ami there 
hejxissed the Corporal glibly instructing young soliliers how to 
swing tlreniselves over rapid and deep water-courses wi llirir way to 
Glory, by means of a ro|>e, and himself deftly plunging ol1‘ a plat¬ 
form, and Hying a hundred feet or two, as an enrourageinetif to 
theni to begin. And there he also jmssetl, pi;*rdi«l on a crowning 
eminence jprobably by the Corporafs careful hamlsh tlw small 
Bclielle, with her round eyes wide open, surveying the proceeding 
like a wondering sort of blue and white Idnl. 

* If that child was to die,’ this was hi.s reffr-etton as iw iiirnni his 
hack and went his way,—-‘and it would almost serve ihc fellow 
right for riiaking such a fool of himself,—! s«p|m.sc! we should have 
Mm sticking up a wreath and a waiter in that fant.'istic burying- 
ground.* 

Nevertheless, after another early morning or two of looking out 
of window, he strolled down into the Place, when the G«r|«»ral .and 
Bebelle were walking there, and touching his hat to the Corporal 
(an immense adiievement), wished him Gombday. 

‘Good-day, monsieur.' 

‘'Phis is a rather pretty child you have here/ said Mr. The 
Englishman, taking her chin in his hand, and IcKiking down into 
her astonished blue eyes, 

‘ Monsieur, she is a very pretty child,* returned the Coriwral, with 
a stress on his polite correction of the |)hrase, 

‘ And good ? ’ said the Englishman. 

* And very good. Poor little thing ! ’ 


not without awkwardness, as if he were going too far in his 
conciliation. ‘ And w'hat is this medal round your neck, mv little 
one?’ ' 


Bebelle having no other reply on her lips than her ch«h!>y right 
fist, the Corporal offered his services as interpreter. 

* Monsieur demands, what is this, Behelle ? ’ 

‘ It is the Holy Virgin,’ said Bebelle. 

‘ And who gave it you ? ’ asked the Englishman, 

‘ Thdophile.’ 



walrmt-shell I And what 
Mr, I'hc Knghs!iman ’ 
■torbed evenings and won 
those aforesaiii %vim!ows i 
after dark» and that he h; 
wise, he went on for ina 
of tiie C'orptwal and Be 
the chin, and the Cor|>o 
and the Corporal cigars, 
with the Corporal and 
shamefaced way, and a; 
Mntuel in his imtch of si 
that seemed to be the ci 
‘There you are again, 
ymtrs f * 

In a word, it had been 
hie to look after the Ca 
Monsieur Mutners look 
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with a whistling and tune-humming pretence of not missing anything, 
until one afternoon when Monsieur MutueFs patch of sunlight was 
m shadow, and when, according to all rule and precedent, he had 
no right whatever to bring his red ribbon out of doors, behold here 
he was, advancing with his cap already in his hand twelve paces 
olf! ^ 

Mr, The Englishman had got as far into his usual objurgation as, 
What bu—si— when he checked himself. 

‘Ah, it is sad, it is sad ! Hdlas, it is unhappy, it is sad ! ’ Thus 
old Monsieur Mutuel, shaking his gray head. 

‘ What busin at least, I would say, what do you mean, Monsieur 
Mutuel ? 

‘ Our Corporal, Helas, our dear Corporal ! ’ 

‘What has happened to him?’ 

‘ You have not heard ? ’ 

‘No,’ 

* brave, so ready. Ah, too brave, too 

ready! ’ ^ ^ , 

May the Devil carry you away ! ’ the Englishman broke in im¬ 
patiently j I beg your pardon,—I mean me,—I am not accustomed 
to speak French,—go on, will you ? ’ ' 

‘ And a falling beam-’ 

Englishman. ‘It was a private 

BeWM Corporal, our dear Corporal, 

loved by all his comrades. The funeral ceremony was touching, 

tearsMonsieur The Englishman, your eyes fill with 
‘ What bu—si-’ 

‘ Monsieur The Englishman, I honour those emotions. I salute 
nSirhean^^^^''^ ^ obtrude myself upon your 

Monsieur Mutuel,—a gentleman in every thread of his cloudv 
linen, under whose wrinkled hand every grain in the Quarter nf 
an ounce of poor snuff in his poor littl? ti^box becamra 
S! ^°“sieur Mutuel passed on, with his cap In his 

‘ I little thought,’ said the Englishman, after walking for several 

pauSfLsSg 

dir^rion to the grave. But he was less than ever in a mirfo? 

£o7itry?"°“- «omethi4“on1t S 

In search of the Corporal’s grave he went softly on, up this walk 



to himself, as he struck clown a new vista of tomhs, * I might supjijose 
tliat every one was tkati but 1.* 

Hot every one. A live chtkl was lying on the ground asleep. 
Truly he had found something on the Corirorafs grave to know it 
by, and the something was Ilelndle. 



at the other graves around. ‘It is the innocent custom of the 
peofile/ said Mr. The Englishman, with hesitation. *I thmk 1 
should like to do it. No one sees.’ - t 4 « 

Coireful ncrt to W0.kiw Ik^bdlc its ho wOTt* ho t^psiircu to the lodgs 
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where such little tokens of remembrance were sold, and bought two 
wreaths. One, blue and white and glistening silver, ‘ To my friend ; ’ 
one of a soberer red and black and yellow, ‘ To my friend.’ With 
these he went back to the grave, and so down on one knee again. 
Touching the child’s lips with the brighter wreath, he guided her 
hand to hang it on the Cross; then hung his own wreath there. 
After all, the wreaths were not far out of keeping with the little 
garden. To my friend. To my friend. 

Mr. The Englishman took it very ill when he-looked round a 
street corner into the Great Place, carrying Bebelle in his arms, 
that old Mutuel should be there airing his red ribbon. Pie took a 
world of pains to dodge the worthy Mutuel, and devoted a surprising 
amount of time and trouble to skulking into his own lodging like a 
man pursued by Justice. Safely arrived there at last, he made 
Bebelle’s toilet with as accurate a remembrance as he could bring 
to bear upon that work of the way in which he had often seen the 
poor Corporal make it, and having given her to eat and drink, laid 
her down on his own bed. Then he slipped out into the barber’s 
shop, and after a brief interview with the barber’s wife, and a brief 
recourse to his purse and card-case, came back again with the whole 
of Bebelle’s personal property in such a very little bundle that it was 
quite lost under his arm. 


As It was irreconcilable with his whole course and character that 
he should carry Bebelle off in state, or receive any compliments or 
congratulations on that feat, he devoted the next day to getting his 
two portmanteaus out of the house by artfulness and stealth, and to 
comporting himself in every particular as if he were going to run 
away,—except, indeed, that he paid his few debts in the town, and 
prepared a letter to leave for Madame Bouclet, enclosing a sufiicient 
money m heu of notice. A railway train would come 
trough at midnight, and by that train he would take away 
daugMeff Thdophile in England and at his forgiven 

cretniEnglishman came 
creeping forth like a harmless assassin, with Bebelle on his breast 

instead of a dagger. Quiet the Great Place, and quiet the never- 
tVS''biina?dbVn.''^'^f the cafds; huddled together motionless 

the Offi« of T^n^'ulr’ ^ 

K E^g^^s^man left the Place behind, and left the streets 

behind, and left the cmhan-inhabited town behind, and descended 
down among the military works of Vauban, hemming all in As 
the shadow of the first heavy arch and postern fell upon hiin and 
was left behind, as the shadow of the second heavy arch and 
postern fell upon him and was left behind, as his hollow^tramp over 
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the first drawbridge was succeeded by a gentler sound, as his hollow, 
tramp over the second drawbridge was succeeded by a gentler 
sound, as he overcame the stagnant ditches one by one, and passed 
out where the flowing waters were and where the moonlight, so the 
dark shades and the hollow sounds and the unwholesomely locked 
currents of his soul wore vanquished and set free. See to it, 
Vaubans of your own heart.s, who gird them in with triple walls and 
ditches, ami with holt and chain and bar and lifted bridge,—raze 
those fortifications, an<l lay them level with the all-absorbing dust, 
before the night rometh when no hand can work * 

All went |)ros|>erously, and he gat into an empty carriage in the 
train, where lie could lay Behelle on the .seat over against him, a.s 
on a couch, am! cover her from head to foot with his mantle. He 
had just drawn himself up from jittrfecting this arrangement, and 
liad just leaned back in his own .seat contemplating it with great 
satisfaction, when he became aware of a curious apfitsarance at the 
Ofwn carriage window*,—a ghostly little tin box floating up in the 
mcMinlight, and hovering there. 

He leaned forwar<l, and put out his head. Dow’n among the rails 
anti wheels ami aslu's, Monsieur Miituel, red ribbon and all! 

* Kscuse me, Monsieur 'riie Engli.shmanf .said Monsieur Miituel, 
lailding up liis Imx at ami’s length, the carriage being so high and 
he so low; * but I shall reverence the little box for ever, if your .so 
generous hand wall take a pinch from it at |xirting.’ 

Mr. The Englishman reached out of the window before complying, 
and—without asking the old fellow what business it was of hi.s— 
shook hands and said, ‘ Adieu ! God ble.ss you i ’ 

* And, itir. 'fhe Englishman, God ble.ss cried Madame 

Boudet, who was also there among the rails and wheels and asiie.s, 
* And Gotl will bles.s you in the hapinnc.ss of tlie iwotected child 
now with you. And God will bless you in your own child at home. 
Ami Gotl will ble.s.s you in your own remembrances. And this 
from me I * 

He hatl barely time to catch a bouquet from her hand, when the 
train was flying through the night. Round the pajier that enfolded 
it was bravely written {tloubtless by tlie nefihew who he!<l the pen 
of an Angel), * Homage to the frientl of the friendless.' 

* Not bud |>c!Ople, Ifebellc! ’ said Mr. The Englishman, softly 
drawing the mantle a little from her sleeping face, that he might 
kiss it, * though they are so-—--' 

I’oo * sentimental ’ himself at die moment to he able to get out 
that word, he addeti nothing but a sob, and travelled for some miles, 
through the moonlight, with his hand before his eyes. 


V 
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CHAPTER III 


HIS BROWN-PAPER PARCEL 


My works are well known. I am a young man in the Art line. 
You have seen my works many a time, though it’s fifty thousand to 
one if you have seen me. You say you don’t .want to see me? 
You say your interest is in my works, and not in me ? Don’t be 
too sure about that Stop a bit 

Let us have it down in black and white at the first go off, so that 
there may be no unpleasantness or wrangling afterwards. And this 
is looked over by a friend of mine, a ticket writer, that is up to 
literature. I am a young man in the Art line—in the Fine-Art 
line. You have seen my works over and over again, and you have 
been curious about me, and you think you have seen me. Now, as 
a safe rule, you never have seen me, and you never do see me, and 
you never will see me. I think that’s plainly put—and it’s what 
knocks me over. 


If there’s a blighted public character going, I am the party. 

It has been remarked by a certain (or an uncertain) philosopher, 
that the world knows nothing of its greatest men. He might have 
put it plainer if he had thrown his eye in my direction. He might 
have put it, that while the world knows something of them that 
apparently go in and win, it knows nothing of them that really go in 
and don’t win. There it is again in another form—and that’s what 
knocks me over. 

Not that it’s only myself that suffers from injustice, but that I am 
more alive to_ my owa. injuries than to any other man’s. Being, as 
I have mentioned, iri the Fine-Art line, and not the Philanthropic 
line, I openly admit it. As to company in injury, I have company 
enough. Who are you passing every day at your Competitive 
Excruciations ? The_ fortunate candidates whose heads and livers 
you have turned upside down for life ? Not you. You are really 
passmg the Crammers and Coaches. If your principle is right, why 
dont you turn out to-morrow_ morning with the keys of your cities 
on velvet cushions, your musicians playing, and your flags flying 
and read addresses to the Crammers and Coaches on your bended 
knees, beseeching them to come out and govern you ? Then again 
as to your public business of all sorts, your Financial statements 
and your Budgets; the Public knows much, truly, about the real 

men?^ Honourables are first- 

rate men r Yes, and so is a goose a first-rate bird. But I’ll tell 
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yott this al)owt the goose ;—yoti11 find his natural flavour disap¬ 
pointing, without stuffing. 

Perha|js I am soured hy not being popular ? But suppose I am 
popular. Suppose my works never fail to attract. Suppose that, 
whether they are exhibited by natural light or by artificial, they 
inevitably draw the public. I’hen no doubt they are preserved in 
some Collection ? No, they are not j they arc not preserved in any 
Collection. Copyright? N<i, nor yet copyright Anyhow they 
must lie somewhere ? Wrong again, for they are often nowhere. 

Savs you, ‘ At all events, you are in a mootly state of mind, my 
friend.’ Mv answer is, I have described myself as a public character 
with a blight ujion him-- which fully accounts for the curdling of the 
milk in f/mi cocoa nut. 

Those that are aeipiainted with Ixmdon are aware of a locality 
on the Surrey side of the river Thames, cxillcd the Obelisk, or, more 
generally, the Obstacle. Those that are not acquainted with 
London will also be aware of it, now that I have named it. My 
lodging is not far from that locality. I am a young man of that 
easy dis|H)sition, that I lie abed till it’s absolutely necessary^ to get 
up and earn something, and then I lie abed again till I have 

spent it. . , . 

It was on an occasion when I had Iiad to turn to with a view to 
victuals, that I found my.stdf walking along the Waterloo Road, one 
evtming after dark, accompanied by an acquaintance and fellow- 
lodger in the ga,s-fitting way of life. He is very good company, 
having worked at the theatres, and, indeed, he has a theatrical turn 
himself, and wishes to he brought out in the character of Othello | 
hut whether on account of his regular work always blacking his face 
and hands more or less, I cannot say. 

‘ 'Pom,’ he .savs, * what a mystery hangs over you I ^ 

‘ Ye.s, Mr. Click ’—the rest of the house generally give him his 
name, as being first, front, carjieted all over, his own furniture, 
and if not mahogany, an cmt-and-out imitation—* yes, Mr. Click, a 
mystery does hang over me.’ 

‘Makes you low, you see, don’t it?’ says he, eyeing me 

sideways. , ., 

‘ Why, yes, Mr. Click, there are circumstanc€.s connected with it 

that have,* I yielded to a sigh, ‘ a lowering dTect.’ ^ 

* (lives you a touch of the misanlhroite too, don’t it ? says he. 
* Well, ril tell you what. If I was you, I’d shake it off.' 

‘If 1 was you, I would, Mr. Click; hut, it you w’as me, you 
woulfln’t,’ 

* Ah I ’ says he, * there’s something in that.’ 

When we had walked a little further, he took it up again by 
touclung me on the chest. ^ ^ . .. 

* You see, Tom, it seems to me as if, in the words of the poet 
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who wrote the domestic drama of The Stranger, you had a silent 
sorrow there,’ 

‘ I have, Mr, Click.’ 

‘ I hope, Tom,’ lowering his voice in a friendly way, ‘ it isn’t 
coining, or smashing ? ’ 

‘ No, Mr. Click. Don’t be uneasy.’ 

‘ Nor yet forg-’ Mr. Click checked himself, and added, 

‘ counterfeiting anything, for instance ? ’ 

‘No, Mr. Click. I am lawfully in the Art line—Fine-Art line— 
but I can say no more.’ 

‘ Ah! Under a species of star ? A kind of malignant spell ? 
A sort of a gloomy destiny ? A cankerworm pegging away at your 
vitals in secret, as well as I make it out?’ said Mr. Click, eyeing 
me with some admiration. 

I told Mr. Click that was about it, if we came to particulars; and 
I thought he appeared rather proud of me. 

Our conversation had brought us to a crowd of people, the 
greater part struggling for a front place from w'hich to see some¬ 
thing on the pavement, which proved to be various designs executed 
in coloured chalks on the pavement stones, lighted by two candles 
stuck in mud sconces. The subjects consisted of a fine fresh 
salmon’s head and shoulders, supposed to have been recently sent 
home from the fishmonger’s; a moonlight night at sea (in a circle); 
dead game ; scroll-work; the head of a hoary hermit engaged in 
devout contemplation ; the head of a pointer smoking a pipe; and 
a cherubim, his flesh creased as in infancy, going on a horizontal 
errand against the wind. All these subjects appeared to me to be 
exquisitely done. 


On his knees on one side of this gallery, a shabby person of 
modest appearance who shivered dreadfully (though it wasn’t at all 
cold), was engaged in blowing the chalk-dust off the moon, toning 
the outline of the back of the hermit’s head with a bit of leather, 
and fattening the down-stroke of a letter or two in the writing. I 
have forgotten to mention that writing formed a part of the com¬ 
position, and that it also—as it appeared to me—was exquisitely 
done._ It ran as follows, in fine round characters: ‘An honesfr 
inan is the noblest work of God. 1234567890. ^ s. d. 

Employrnent in an office is humbly requested. Honour the Queen. 
Huriger is a o 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 i sharp thorn. Chip chop, cherry chop, 
fol de rol de n do. Astronomy and mathematics. I do this to 
support my family.’ 

Murmurs of admiration at the exceeding beauty of this perform¬ 
ance went about arnong the crowd. The artist, having finished his 
touching (and haying spoilt those places), took his seat on the 
pavement, with his knees crouched up very nigh his chin: and 
halfpence began to rattle in. 




™E FAYEMENT artist 30$ 

* A pity to see a man of that talent hrmight so low; ain’t it ? * 
‘•aid one of the erowd to me, 

* Wliat he might have done in the coach-painting, or hoiise- 
decaratitig ' * s.dd another man, who tcjok up the first KfH'aker 
because I did not, 

HVhy, he writes--alone •—like the Lord Chancellor!* said 
another man. 

* Better,* said am-ither. ‘ I know Ais writing, /fe couldn’t sup- 
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gloomily, incoherently, disagreeably. I am sensible that I did. 1 
know I did. 

Mr. Click stared at me in a scared sort of a way, but said nothing 
until we had walked a street’s lengdi. He then stopped short, anci 
said, with excitement on the part of his forefinger ; 

‘ Thomas, I find it necessary to be plain with you, I don’t like 
the envious man. I have identified the cankerworm that’s pegging 
away at your vitals, and it’s envy, Thomas.’ 

‘ Is it ? ’ says I. 

‘ Yes, it is,’ says he. ‘ Thomas, beware of envy. It is the green- 
eyed monster which never did and never will improve each shining 
hour, but quite the reverse. I dread the envious man, Thomas. 
I confess that I am afraid of the envious man, when he is so envious 
as you are. Whilst you contemplated the works of a gifted rival, 
and whilst you heard that rival’s praises, and especially whilst you 
met his humble glance as he put that card away, your countenance 
was so malevolent as to be terrific. Thomas, I have heard of the 
envy of them that follows the Fine-Art line, but I never believed it 
could be what yours is. I wish you well, but I take my leave of 
you. And if you should ever get into trouble through knifeing—-or 
say, garrotting—a brother artist, as I believe you will, don’t call me 
to character, Thomas, or I shall be forced to injure your case.’ 

Mr._ Click parted from me with those words, and we broke oif our 
acquaintance. 

I became enamoured. Her name was Henrietta. Contending 
with my easy disposition, I frequently got up to go after her. She 
also dwelt in the neighbourhood of the Obstacle, and I did fondly 
hope that no other would interpose in the way of our union. 

To say that Henrietta was volatile is but to say that she was 
woman. To say that she was in the bonnet-trimming is feebly to 
express the taste which reigned predominant in her own. 

She consented to walk with me. Let me do her the justice to 
say that she did so upon trial. ‘ I am not,’ said Henrietta, ‘ as yet 
prepared to regard you, Thomas, in any other light than as a friend j 
but as a friend I am willing to walk with you, on the understanding 
that softer sentiments may flow.’ 

We walked. 

Under the influence of Henrietta’s beguilements, I now got out 
of bed daily. I pursued my calling with an industry before unknown, 
and it cannot fail to have been observed at that period, by those 
most familiar with the streets of London, that there was a larger 
supply. But hold ! - The time is not yet come ! 

One evening in October I was walking with Henrietta, enjoying 
the cool breezes wafted over Vauxhall Bridge. After several slow 
turns, Henrietta^ gaped frequently (so inseparable from woman is 
the love of excitement), and said, * Let’s go home by Grosvenor 
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Pbrp Piccadilly, and Waterloo’—localities, I may state for the ^ 
^formation of the stranger and the foreigner, well known in London, 
and the last a Bridge. ^ , • j t 

‘No. Not by Piccadilly, Henrietta, said I. 

‘ And why not Piccadilly, for goodness’ sake? said Henrietta. 

T tell her? Could I confess to the gloomy presentiment 
that overshadowed me? Could I make myself intelligible to 

laer? No. • > 

‘ I don’t like Piccadilly, Henrietta. 

. But I do; said she. ‘ It’s dark now and the long rows rf amps 
in Piccadilly after dark are beautiful. I wtU go to Piccadilly. 

of course we went. It was a pleasant night, and there were 
numbers of people in tlie streets. It was a brisk night, but not too 
cold, and not damp. Let me darkly observe, it was the best of all 

TiicrhI'S—FOR THE PURPOSE. , „ , 

As we passed the garden wall of the Royal Palace, going up 
Grosvenor Place, Henrietta murmured . 

‘ I wish I was a Queen ! ’ 

‘ Why so, Henrietta? ’ ^ j i, .. 

‘ I would make you Something,’ said she, and crossed her two 

hands on my arm, and turned away her head. 

Tudeing from this that the softer sentiments alluded to above had 
begun to flow, I adapted my conduct to that belief. Ihus happily 
we passed on into the detested thoroughfare of Piccadilly. On the 
right of that thoroughfare is a row of trees, the railing of the Green 
Park, and a fine broad eligible piece of p^ement. 

‘ Oh my! ’ cried Henrietta presently. ‘ There’s been an accident! 

I looked to the left, and said, ‘ Where, Henrietta ? ’ 

‘ Not there, stupid ! ’ said she. ‘ Over by^ the Park railings. 
Where the crowd is. Oh no, it’s not an accident, it s something 
else to look at! What’s them lights ?’ 

She referred to two lights twinkling low amongst the legs of the 
assemblage: two candles on the pavement. ^ , 

‘ Oh, do come along! ’ cried Henrietta, skipping across the road 
with me. I hung back, but in vain. ‘ Do let’s look! ’ 

Again designs upon the pavement. Centre compartment, Mount 
Vesuvius going it (in a circle), supported by four oval compartments, 
severally representing a ship in heavy weather, a shoulder of mutton 
attended by two cucumbers, a golden harvest with distant cottage 
of proprietor, and a knife and fork after nature; above the centre 
compartment a bunch of grapes, and over the whole a rainbow. 
The whole, as it appeared to me, exquisitely done. _ 

The person in attendance on these works of art was m all respects, 
shabbiness excepted, unlike the former personage. His whcfle 
appearance and manner denoted briskness. Though threadbare, he 
expressed to the crowd that poverty had not subdued his spmt, or 
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tinged with any sense of shame this honest eibrt to turn his talents 
to some account. The writing which formed a |>art of his com» 
position was conceived in a similarly cheerful tone. It Itreathetl 
the following sentiments: ‘ The writer is poor, but not di’S|K>tnk‘nt 
I’o a British 1234567890 Public he £ s. d. apfwals. Honour 
to our brave Army! And also 0987654321 to «ur gallant 
Navy. Britons Strike the A B C D It; F G writer in common 
chalks would be grateful for any suitable employment Homk ! 
Hurrah ! ’ The whole of this writing appeared to me to he 
exquisitely done. 

But this man, in one respect like the last, though seemingly hard 
at it with a great show of brown paper and rulibers, was only really 
fattening the down-stroke of a letter here and there, or lilowing the 
loose chalk off the rainbow, or toning the outside edge of the 
shoulder of mutton. Though he did this with the greatest con» 
fidence, he did it (as it struck me) in so ignorant a manner, and so 
spoilt everything he touched, that when he began U|»n the purple 
smoke from the chimney of the distant cottage of the proprietor of 
the golden harvest (which smoke was beautifully soft), I found 
myself saying aloud, without considering of it s 

‘ Let that alone, will you ? ’ 

‘ Halloa! ’ said the man next me in the crowd, jerking me roughly 
from him with his elbow, ‘ why didn’t you send a telegram ? If we 
had known you was coming, we’d have provided something better 
for you. You understand the man’s work better than he does 
himself, don’t you ? Have you made your will ? You’re too clever 
to live long.’ 


‘Don’t be hard upon the gentleman, sir,’ said the person in 
attendance on the works of art, with a twinkle in his eye as he 
looked at me; ‘he may chance to be an artist himself. If so, sir, 
he will have a fellow-feeling with me, sir, when I ’-—he adapted his 
action to his words as he went on, and gave a smart slap of his 
hands between eacli touch, working himself all the time about and 
about the composition—* when I lighten the bloom of my grapes— 
shade off the orange in my rainbow—dot the i of my Britons— 
throw a yellow light into my cow^-ciim-f;tfr—insinuate another morsel 
of fat into my shoulder of mutton—dart another zigzag flash cjf 
lightning at my ship in distress ! ’ 

He seemed to do this so neatly, and 'was so nimble about it, that 
the halfpence came flying in. 

‘Thanks, generous public, thanks!’ said the profes.sor. ‘You 
will stimulate me to further exertions. My name will be found in 
the list of British Painters yet. I shall do better than this, with 
encouragement. I shall indeed.’ 


‘You never can do better than that bunch of grapes/ said 
Henrietta. On, Thomas, them grapes ! ’ 
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‘Not better than that, lady? I hope for the time when I shall 

paint anything but your own bright eyes and lips equal to life.’ _ 

^ ‘ (Thomas, did you ever?) But it must take a long time, sir, 
said Henrietta, blushing, ‘to paint equal to that.’ 

‘ I was prenticed to it, miss,’ said the young man, smartly touching 
up the composition—'prenticed to it in the caves of Spam and 
Portingale, ever so long and two year over.’ t, v j 

There was a laugh from the crowd; and a new man who had 
worked himself in next me, said, ‘He’s a smart chap, too; 

ain’t he ? ’ . ^-r • 

‘ And what a eye ! ’ exclaimed Henrietta softly. 

‘ Ah ! He need have a eye,’ said the man. 

‘ Ah ' He just need,’ was murmured among the crowd. 

‘He couldn’t come that ’ere burning.mountain without a eye,’ 
said the man. He had got himself accepted as p authonty, some¬ 
how and everybody looked at his finger as it pointed out Vesuvius. 
‘ To* come that effect in a general illumination would require a eye; 
but to come it with two dips—why, it’s enough to blind him ! 

That impostor, pretending not to have heard what was said, now 
winked to any extent with both eyes at once, as if the strain upon 
bis sight was too much, and threw hack his long hair—it was very 
long--as if to cool his fevered brow. I was watching him doing it, 
when Henrietta suddenly whispered, ‘ Oh, Thomas, how homd you 


look ! ’ and pulled me out by the arm. t . ... j 

Remcinbsring Mr. Click^s words, I wes confused when I retorted, 

‘ What do you mean by horrid ? ’ . , .. 

‘ Oh gracious ! Why, you looked,’ said Henrietta, as if you 

would have his blood.’ r i • 

I was going to answer, ‘So I would, for twopence from his 
nose,’ when I checked myself and remained silent. 

We returned home in silence. Every step of the way, the softer 
sentiments that had flowed, ebbed twenty mile an hour. Adapting 
my conduct to the ebbing, as I had done to the flowing, I let my 
arm drop limp, so as she could scarcely keep hold of it, ^d I 
wished her such a cold good night at parting, that I keep within the 
bounds of tmth when I characterise it as a Rasper. 

In the course of the next day I received the following document: 


‘Henrietta informs Thomas that my eyes are open to you. I 
must ever wish you well, but walking and us is separated by an 
unfarmable abyss. One so malignant to superiority—Oh that look 
at him !—can never never conduct 

Henrietta 

P.S.—To the altar.’ 


Yielding to the easiness of my disposition, I went to bed for a 
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week, after receiving this letter. During the whole of such time, 
London was bereft of the usual fruits of my labour. When I 
resumed it, I found that Henrietta was married to the artist of 
Piccadilly. 

Did I say to the artist ? What fell words were those, expressive 
of what a galling hollowness, of what a bitter mockery ! I—I—I— 
am the artist. I was the real artist of Piccadilly, I was the real artist 
of the Waterloo Road, I am the only artist of all those pavement- 
subjects which daily and nightly arouse your admiration. I do ’em, 
and I let ’em out The man you behold with the papers of chalks 
and the rubbers, touching up the down-strokes of the writing and 
shading off the salmon, the man you give the credit to, the man you 
give the money to, hires—^yes ! and I live to tell it!—hires those 
works of art of me, and brings nothing to ’em but the candles. 

Such is genius in a commercial country. I am not up to the 
shivering, I am not up to the liveliness, I am not up to the wanting- 
employment-in-an-ofiice move; I am only up to originating and 
executing the work. In consequence of which you never see me; 
you think you see me when you see somebody else, and that some¬ 
body else is a mere Commercial character. The one seen by self 
and Mr, Click in the Waterloo Road can only write a single word, 
and that I taught him, and it’s Multiplication —which you may 
see him execute upside down, because he can’t do it the natural 
way. The one seen by self and Henrietta by the Green Park 
railings can just smear into existence the two ends of a rainbow, 
with his cuff and a rubber—if very hard put upon making a show-- 
but he could no more come the arch of the rainbow, to save his 
life, than he could come the moonlight, fish, volcano, shipwreck, 
mutton, hermit, or any of my most celebrated effects. 

To conclude as I began: if there’s a blighted public character 
going, I am the party. And often as you have seen, do see, and 
will see, my Works, it’s fifty thousand to one if you’ll ever see me, 
unless, when the candles are burnt down and the Commercial 
character is gone, you should happen to notice a neglected young 
man perseveringly rubbing out the last traces of the pictures, so 
that nobody can renew the same. That’s me. 
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CHAPTER IV 


HIS WONDERFUL END 


It will have been, ere now, perceived that I sold the foregoing 
ritines. From the fact of their being printed in these pages, the 
inference will, ere now, have been drawn by the reader (may I add, 

the eentle reader ?) that I sold them to One who never yet-* 

Having parted with the writings on most satisfactory terms,— 
for in opening negotiations with the present Journal, was 1 not 
nlacina mvself in the hands of One of whom it may be said, in the 
words of Another,* —I resumed my usual functions. But I too 
soon discovered that peace of mind had fled from a brow which, 
up to that time, Time had merely took the hair olf, leaving an 

unruffled expanse within. . . 

It were superfluous to veil it,—the brow to which I allude is 


Ves over that brow uneasiness gathered like the sable wing of 
the fabled bird, as—as no doubt will be easily identified by all 
right-minded individuals. If not, I am unable, on the spur of the 
moment to enter into particulars of him. The reflection that the 
writings must now inevitably get into print, and that He might yet 
live and meet with them, sat like the Hag of Night upon my jaded 
form. The elasticity of my spirits departed. Fruitless was the 
Bottle, whether Wine or Medicine. I had recourse to both, and 
the effect of both upon my system was witheringly lowering. 

In this state of depression, into which I subsided when I first 
began to revolve what could I ever say if He—^the unknown—was 
to appear in the Coffee-room and demand reparation, I one fore¬ 
noon in this last November received a turn that appeared to be 
given me by the finger of Fate and Conscience, hand in harid. I 
was alone in the Coffee-room, and had just poked the fire into a 
blaze, and was standing with ray back to it, tryirig whether heat 
would penetrate with soothing influence to the Voice within, when 
a young man in a cap, of an intelligent countenance, though requiring 
his hair cut, stood before me. 

‘Mr. Christopher, the Head Waiter?’ 

‘ The same/ _ ... . . 

The young man shook his hair out of his vision,—^-which it 
impeded,—took a packet from his breast, and handing it over to 
me, said, with his eye (or did I dream?) fixed with a lambent 
meaning on me, ‘ The Proofs.’ 

* The remainder of this complimentary sentence editorially struck out; 
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Although^ I smelt my cMtAails singdiig al ll»e firr. t It.ifl fifii ilic 
^wer to wkhtlraw them, ’’Fhe yoiH5g |wl ilw fMricl m my 
faltering gfas|», and rc|waied,‘—let me do lam liit* ittoirr in 

with civility: 

^ The Proofs. A. Y. R,* 

U'ith those words he departed. 

A. Y.R. ? And You Rememher. W.is th.il l«v ? At 

i^our Risk. Were the letters short for/4 i/r--? AoOtratr 
A our Retribution. Did they stand for imi ? itt;; tio smw 

U>uth Re|>ent? But no; for that, a t.) was lw| pily wanime. and 
the vowel here wa.s a A. 

I opened the packet, and found that its mnirnH were thr forr- 
going writings printed just as the reader Cm.ty I aM ibr rWMmi 
reader?) peruse.s them. In vain was the re,*‘.'.»ri«g whj^ftrr. 

A. A. R., All the Year Round,“--it could umI ran* rl thr PfinsL. 

100 _ appropriate name. The Proofs of t»y fiic 

VV ritings. 

. wretchednes.s daily increased. I tail mii ihought of Hit 
risk I ran, and the defying publicity I put iiiy liiviil inio, iinifi Mt 
was done, and all was in print. Give up flic moficv to In? off the 
bargain and prevent the publication, I could noi. faiiiifi* wa* 
down m the world, Christmas was coming on, a Lrollirr hi ilir 

nSSL‘^^^n 1 rheumatics cmihi iwt hr rniitclf 

neglected. And it was not only ms in the family tfiai tail told on 

A brother out of a situation, and another hrotlirr ritii of mofirv fo 
me^ an acceptance, and another brother out of Ids niiiid Lid 
anothei brother out at New A^ork (not the same, thoticli it fiiikdil 

reflecting I he Proofs,’ and rdkaiiiiM list wjifii 
Christmas drew nearer, and the Proofs were ptibliHhcd I me r 0! 
be no safety from hour to hour but that He m ^t ^ 

LiLfgur"”-““ ”wrkrur^i 

The impressive and imlookcd-for cata.stroiihe towards wi.irl. I 
dimly pointed the reader (shall I aS Z 

reayr?) in my first remarks now ra^ic^y LehS 

1„n^ 1“ f “> echoL or the r.uy l.<«„ 1„,| 

long ceased to reverberate, \Ye was slack 

our average mark, and wine, of Xrsf ,™»n ™ 

had we become at last, that Beds Nos 26 2I ^ 

took their six o’clock dinners and rin-zAd 31, liaviog 

pints, bad drove away in their fesoKtoAHL ’*" 'f‘‘“1* 

respective Night Mail-trains and left ufSy 

had took the evening paper to No. 6 tile,-which is warm 
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and most to be preferred—and, lost in the all-absorbing topics of 
the dav had dropped into a slumber. I was recalled to conscious¬ 
ness bv the well-known intimation, ‘Waiter!’ and replying, ‘Sir!’ 
found a gentleman standing at No. 4 table. The reader (shall I 
add, the observant reader?) will please to notice the locality of the 
srentleman,— 4 - tctblc* 

He had one of the new-fangled uiicollapsable bags in his hand 
(which I am against, for I don’t see why you shouldn’t collapse, 
while you are about it, as your fathers collapsed before you), and 

tic S 3 .icl t 

‘ I want to dine, waiter. I shall sleep here to-night.’ 

*'^0j-y good, sir. AVhat will you take for dinner,^sir? 

‘Soup, bit of codfish, oyster sauce, and the joint.’ 

‘ Thank you, sir.’ 

I rang the chambermaid’s bell j and Mrs. Pratchett marched m, 
according to custom, demurely carrying a lighted flat candle before 
her, as if she was one of a long public procession, all the other 

members of which _was invisible. , 

In the meanwhile the gentleman had gone up to the mantel¬ 
piece right in front of the fire, and had laid his forehead against 
the nmntelpiece (which it is a low one, and brought him into the 
attitude of leap-frog), and had heaved a tremenjous sigh. His 
hair was long and lightish; and when he laid his forehead against 
the mantelpiece, his hair all fell in a dusty fluff together over his 
eyes • and when he now turned round and lifted up his head again, 
it all^ fell in a dusty fluff together over his ears. This gave him a 
wild appearance, similar to a blasted heath. _ _ 

‘ O ' The chambermaid. Ah ! ’ He ivas turnmg something 
in his mind. ‘ To be sure. Yes. I won’t go up-stairs now, if you 
will take my bag. It will be enough for the present to know my 
number.—Can you give me 24 B ? ’ 

(O Conscience, what a Adder art thou !) , , . 

Mrs. Pratchett allotted him the room, and took nis bag to it. 
He then went back before the fire, and fell a biting his nails. 

‘Waiter!’ biting between the words, ‘give me,’ bite, ‘pen and 
paper; and in five minutes,’ bite, ‘let me have, if you please, bite, 

‘ a,’ bite, ‘ Messenger.’ ^ • x 

Unmindful of his waning soup, he wrote and sent ofl six notes 
before he touched his dinner. Three were City 3 three West-End. 
The City letters were to Cornhill, Ludgate-hill, and Farringdon- 
street. The West-End letters were to Great Marlborough-street, 
New Burlington-street, and Piccadilly. Everybody was systemati¬ 
cally denied at every one of the six places, and there was not a 
vestige of any answer. Our light porter whispered to me, when he 

came back with that repoi% ‘ All booksellps.’ 

But before then he had cleared off his dinner, and his bottle 
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df wine. He now—mafl llw cfwcwrwre with the dm^timwit 
formerly gifcn ta Ml!—kwM*.l«l i fJaie «r liiiriiis off ihr nhL 
mtli his agitatffi ciher wi!li«! brnligc), wd detnamW 
hoilmg !irawiy«*nti*wiicr. 

Now ftilly ronvinml lliat was Ifiaprlf. I m-ith ihc* 

iitmmi freriiom. Wlirn hr In-r.inir flii%|ir4 %ith ihr linfJf 
stimiilwt rrlfcrwi Si\ hra|:.iift tlrnundrii |w'n ,ifiri ivi|vn,i«i| 

Ihc Mn-rrrdtfig ikto m ,i tmmvu tipi wlitt h hr mt 

in Ihr hrr wlirn rom|4'tf4. Hr thm wrm tiii !♦% hr<| airrtuLrl 
l.V Mr,. IY,i. iw.. Mt,. r,»!. !.,■!. nvi... w.„ ,.f 

told nsf, dll rdmmk* It«! dir lu.| nAi;rrd his r%r 

into every roriirr of the an*! .I’t if m '^r.irrh rd 

Ins Ltiggagr. awl tlwi. h-i^k a% dsr %hiit iIk- iluHr'dt* 31 B 

she irrrnvwi liim wiiti Us r«al .ilrratlv tlirdii-fi off him' 

self hwlily wider tlir Br^btra*!, file u rliiftmev.jiweeij hrforc the 
a|i|>liration of niarhinrry. 

The next (hy I forlw-ar tlir hmim of that niglii was .1 vrrv 
foggy tby m rwr |mrt «f Lomloii. insomtrli ih.,i it w.« wtossarv 
10 light tfic! ('ofrce-rmwi gas. Wr was iiill .ilonr* and no feverish 
words of mine ran do Jiislre to tlir fiir«iiie%s of his .iBiH-arinn* as 
he sat at No. 4 tthlr, inrrMsrd hy ihrrr Imnfi mmtllmJ wmm 
with the meter, ” 

Having again orclrrwl liis tiinrirr, in? went oiit, and was mit for 
the first |«rt oi two hmm, lft.|tiirifig «« hn rciiirn whether mn 
cif tlic answers liail arrivcfi, and rrrcivifig an Miiriiiaiifieii iirgatlve 
his ifistml rail was for miilligaLtwfty, the cayrnwj w-pper, and 
orangejiratidy, i ii ■ » 

Feeling tint the mortal iintggic w,» now at hint!, t also ft-It thM 
I nwst be «iwal to him, awl with tlat view ftmhx%l that whatever 
hetmk I would tike, ^ftehincl my priiiion, bw keening my eye 
on him over the curtain, I ihercfow o|«r»i«i m MulLatawny, 



on Icavel, who acts helween me anti the bar. 

Throughout that awful day he walked itiout the Coffee-room 
continual y._ Often he ctme elem; up to my iwrtition. .'ind then his 
eye rolled withm, too evidently in search of any mms of his Lugeaue 
Hajfiiast SIX «me, and I Ink! his doth. Ihi »rt!erc‘d a lioith* of 
Qjd Brown. I likewise ordered a bottle of Ok! Brown, Ih? drank 
nis. I drank mine (as nearly as my duties would Mmiit) class for 
glass aganist his. He lopped with coffee ami a small glass. I 
topiKd wnh roffc-e and a .small glm. He dnml I do?efl. At 
lasb liaiter! -~-*and he ordered his bill Use moment was now 
at hand when we two must be ltickf?d in the deadly grapple. 

Swift as the arrow from the bow, I laid formed my resolution: 
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in other words, I had hammered it out between nine and nine. It 
was that I would be the first to open up the subject with a full 
acknowledgment, and would offer any gradual settlement withm my 
■power He paid his bill (doing what was right by attendance) with 
tiis eve rolling about him to the last for any tokens of his Li^gage. 
One only time our gaze then met, with the lustrous fixedness (I believe 
I am correct in imputing that character to it ?) of the well-known 
Basilisk. The decisive moment had arrived. t i -j 0^, 

With a tolerable steady hand, though with humility, I laid Ihe 

liim* ^ t i 11 

c Qracious Heavens ! ’ he cries out, leaping up, and catching hold 

of his hair. ‘What’s this? Print!’_ 

‘ Sir ’ I replied, in a calming voice, and bending forward, i 
huniblv acknowledge to being the unfortuiiate cause of it. But I 
Hope, sir, that when you have heard the circumstances explained, 

and the innocence of my intentions-’ 

To my amazement, I was stopped short by his catching me in 
both his arms, and pressing me to his breast-bone ; where I must 
confess to my face (and particular, nose) having undergone some 
temporary vexation from his wearing his coat buttoned high up, 

and his buttons being uncommon hard. 

‘Ha ha, hal’ he cries, releasing me with a wild laugh, and 
grasping my hand. ‘ What is your name, my Benefactor ? ■ 

‘ Mv name, sir ’ (I was crumpled, and puzzled to make him out), 

* is Christopher; and I hope, sir, that, as such, when youve heard 

In nrint 1 ’ he exclaims again, dashing the proofs over and over 
as if he was bathing in them. ‘ In print! I 0 Christopher . 
Philanthropist ! Nothing can recompense you,—but what sum ot 
money would be acceptable to you ? ’ _ 

I had drawn a step back from him, or I should have suffered 

from his buttons again. „ • n j > 

‘ Sir, I assure you, I have been already well paid, and 
‘No, no, Christopher! Don’t talk like that! What sum of 
money would be acceptable to you, Christopher? Would you find 
twenty pounds acceptable, Christopher ? ’ 

However great my surprise, I naturally found words to say, oir, 
I am not aware that the man was ever yet bom without more than 
the average amount of water on the brain as would find twenty 
pounds acceptable. But—extremely obliged to you, sir, Im sure; 
for he had tumbled it out of his purse and crammed it in _my hand 
in two bank-notes ; ‘ but I could wish to know, sir, if not intruding, 
how I have merited this liberality?’ 

‘Know then, my Christopher,’ he says, ‘that from boyhoods 
hour I have unremittingly and unavailingly endeavoured to get into 
print, Know, Christopher, that all the Booksellers alive and 
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several dead—have refused to put me into print. Know, Christo¬ 
pher, that I have written unprinted Reams. But they shall be read 
to you, my friend and brother. You sometimes have a holiday?’ 

Seeing the great danger I was in, I had the presence of mind to 
answer, ‘ Never ! ’ To make it more final, I added, ‘ Never ! Not 
from the cradle to the grave.’ 

‘ Well,’ says he, thinking no more about that, and chuckling at 
his proofs again. ‘ But I am in print! The first flight of ambition 
emanating from my father’s lowly cot is realised at length ! The 
golden bow,’—he was getting on,—‘ struck by the magic hand, has 
emitted a complete and perfect sound! When did this happen, my 
Christopher ? ’ 

‘ Which happen, sir ? ’ 

‘ This,’ he held it out at arm’s length to admire it ,—‘ this Per- 
rint.’ 


When I had given him my detailed account of it, he grasped me 
by the hand again, and said : 

‘ Dear Christopher, it should be gratifying to you to know that 
you are an instmment in the hands of Destiny. Because you are.' 

A passing Something of a melancholy cast put it into my head to 
shake it, and to say, ‘ Perhaps we all are.’ 

‘ I don’t mean that,’ he answered; ‘ I don’t take that wide range ; 
I confine myself to the special case. Observe me well, my Chris¬ 
topher ! Hopeless of getting rid, through any effort of my own, of 
^y of the manuscripts among my Luggage,—all of which, send 
them where I would, were always coming back to me,—it is now 
some seven years since I left that Imggage here, on the desperate 
chance, either that the too, too faithftil manuscripts would come 
back to me no more, or that some one less accursed than I might 
give them to the world. You follow me, my Christopher?’ 

Pretty well, sir.’ I followed him so far as to judge that he had 
a weak head, and that the Orange, the Boiling, and Old Brown 
combined was beginning to tell. (The Old Brown, being heady, is 
best adapted to seasoned cases.) ^ ^ 

Years ela.psed, and those compositions slumbered in dust. At 

^gent from all mankind, sent’ You 
here, Christopher, and lo! the Casket was burst asunder, and the 
Giant was free! t ^ 

fS and he stood a-tiptoe. 

UD all mVht ^ excitement, ‘we must sit 

Im’ “y • I must correct these Proofs for the 

pr^s. Fill an the inkstands, and bnng me several new pens.’ 

smeared the Proofs, the night through 
to that degree that when Sol gave him warning to depart /in a four- 

•’ -which was them, and which was him 

and which was blots. His last instructions was, that I should 
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instantly ran and take his correellows to the office of the uresent 
journal I did so. They m«l likely will not ipfwar in priiti, f«f 
I noticed a message being broii|ht round rnim llcaufofci rriiiltng 
House, while I was a throwing this eoncltiding slatcmeirt on |»|wf, 
that the ole resources of that eslabllshnicnt ww uiiiihfe to nmke out 
what they meant. Ujion which a certain gentlrman in conipny, 

as I will not more prticularly name,.-diiii of whom it will be 

cient to remark, standing on the broad basis of a wave-girl isle, timl 
whether we rcgarii him in the light of,—* laagheii, ind |w»l tlic 
corrections in the fire. 

* The reaiitinslrr tjf this com|ilinirnla?y pum-k wil, 

HttrK.—l^fr. IHekrtis jiarslv cnnltihiilcd In *4 Ihc chanSrf.,, rnnilr*! 

•Ilis Umhtdkl' Imi for ilil'ilit* rnuht h In llw wMirlirf a* fr|i«!4i*ftl 

In a collectol voluroc-thc Mm Cimimt* mmmkn rt# Ihtr 
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CHAPTER i 

HOW MRS. LIRRIPER CARR«» m Till RIfSIKESS 

Whoever would begin to be wonied with kiting I.mlgings tliat 
wasn’t a lone woman with a living to get is t thing Incoinceivtiile to 
me, my dear j excuse the familiarityi out it comes Miaat to me m 
mv own little room, when wishing to ofwn my mma to th« that 
I can trust, and I should be truly thankful if they were ill un¬ 
kind, hut such is not so, for Imvejjui a Furnished lull m the window 
and your watch on the mantelpkcei, and farewell to it if you turn 
your hack for but a second, however gentlemanly the nmnners; nor 
is being of your own sex any safqtuard, as I have reason, m the 
form of sugar-tongs to know, for that lady (and a fine vvoman she 
was) got me to run for a glass of water, on the plea going to 
be confincKi, which certainly tiimetl nut iruu* but it was m the 

Station-house. . ... 

Number Eighty-one Norfolk Street, Ntrand - sitiiated midway 
between the City and St, James’s, and within five immites wlk of 
the principil places of public amusement-—is my acklrf*. I tave 
rented this house many years, as the parish rate-oociks will testify; 
and I could wish my landlord was is alive to the fact a« I am 
myself j but no, bles« you, not a te.lf a pound of fiamt to n» 
life, nor so much, my dear, as a tile u|»n tlw roof, though on your 
bended knees. 

My dear, you never have found Namter Eighty-one Norfolk 
Street Strand advertised in Bradstew’s Gmii^ and with the 

blessing of Heaven you never will or shall » find it. &me there 
are who do not think it lowering themselves to make their names 
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that cheap, and even going the Icnglh* of a |w'irir3ii of tlir hwisc 
not like it with a blot In cwery winilww and a rmcli arid fi::»4ir @i the 
door, but what wilt suit Wo«iitwfii*s^ tower down «ni the tiibrr side 
of the way wilt not suit me, ^fiss Wnienkiiii ha^itig itn iipiinufis 
and me having aiint% though wltcn il rwnies M systf:ii!4lir tiniler* 
bidding capable of beiiig pfciveil on nalli in a nuiri nf jiif.in:c ami 
taking the form of * If Mrs, I,irri|«r iwiiirs eiglilrtn a wrek, 

I name lifteen and six/ il then ci:«ite.s to a scillnncni iwiwi'rii your¬ 
self and your conscience, siipfitising for llir skr nf argsiiiinit yciar 
name to*he Woxenham, winch I am well aware ii » not «f my 
opinion of you would lie greatly lowered, anil as to awf bwlriioms 
and a night-porter in conslanl aticmkiicc tin* k« Mid the liciicr, 
tlie bedrooms being stuffy and the fiorlcr stmt 

It is forty years ago sinre me and wiy |wir lifrijicr got iiiarriol 
at St Clement’s Danes, where 1 now lave a silling in a very 
pleasant pew with genteel com|any and my own k, liiid lieifig 
partial to evening service not tiHi rr^iwiled. My |»^Hir wa» 

a handsome figure of a man, with a tieiwiiiiig eye,’ and a as 
mellow as a musical Instrument made of' Inmry amt Rlrcl, bin he 
had ever been a free liver being in the coiiiincrckl lavellijig line 
and travelling what he railed a limekiln roatt -’a dry fiiaii Ktwiia, 
my dear,’ my |X)or Idrri|«r says to me, * where t litve to lay iht; 
dust with one drink or another all day long and luilf llie tiighi, anti 
it wears me Emma ’—and this lal to bis fwiintiig Ifirntigh a good 
deal and might have run tlnougli the tiirn|»ike iclci wlirn 'tliat 
dreadful horse that never would sianci lilili for a niiiglc instafil sci 
off, but for its being night and tlie gate shut, and ront«t|ticiiily 
took bis wheel, my jxxir Lirri|«r and the gig smashed to sionw 
and never spoke afterwards. He was a l«iid»iac figure €if a win, 
and a man -with a jovial heart and a sweet temper i but if they 
had come up then they never could have given you the incllowinwi 
of his voice, and indeed I consider |ihotograpl» wanting in mellow¬ 
ness as a general rule and making you look like a new-nloughetl 
field. 

My poor Lirriper being behindhand mdih the world arwl being 
buried at Hatfield church in Hertfordshire*, not that il w.ifi Ills 
native place but that he had a liking for the Salisimry Arms where 
we went upon our wedding-day and pissed as happv a foriniglit as 
ever happy was, I went round to the crctlitcirs and*I says ’ t,.kmtle. 
men I am acquainted with the fact that I am not answerable for my 
late husband’s debts but I wish to pay tliem for I am tiis lawful 
wife and his good name is dear to me. I am going into the 
Lodgings gentlemen as a business and if I pros|ic?r every farthing 
that my late husband owed shall be paid for the sake of tli«; love 
I bore him, by this fright hand.’ It took a long lime to do but it 
was done, and the silver cream-jug which is between ourselves and 
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the bed and the roattreM in foom (or It would have 

found legs so sure as ever the Furnished bill was up) Iwing pre¬ 
sented by the gentlemen engraved *To Mb. lirriiier a mark of 
Erateful resixict for her honourable mndurt’ gave me a turn which 
was tiw much for my feelings, till Mf- Ifctky which at that time 
had the parlours ant! loved his joke sjsys * C.ihec'r up Mb. Urriper, 
you should feel as if it was only your clirktening and they were 
vour gwifathers ami gmifflothers which did promise for you. And 
it brought me rcmncl» and I don’t mind confessing to you my dear 
that I then pul a sandwich anti a drop of sher^* in a little basket 
and went dowur to Hatfield churchyard outside the coach and 
ki^etl my hand and laid it with a kind of pmml and swelling love 
on t?iy husbsintrs lltoogh liters you it too so long 

to clear his name that my wcddlng'ring was worn <|ulte fine and 
smooth when I laid it on the green gT«n waving grass. ^ 

I am an old woman now and my good looks are gone but lhats 
me my dear over the plate-warmer and considered like in the times 
when you used to pty two guineas on ivory and took your chance 
pretty much hmv you came out, which made you very rareful how 
you left it about afierwanls because |wc»pk‘ were turned so red and 
uncomfortable by mostly guessing it was somebmiy Hse quite 
different, and there was once a certain fieison that had put his 
money in a Itop business that came in one morning to pay his rent 
and his restiects being the seemnd floor that would iiave taken it 
down from its hook and put it m his breast"pockct'~“yoii under* 
stand my dear-^for the b, he says of the original“~only there was 
no mellowness in Ms voice and I wouldn’t kt him, but his opinion 
of it you may gather from his saying to it * S|wak to me Kmnia! 
which was far from a rational observation no doubt but still a 
tribute to its being a likeness, and 1 tihnk myself it teas like me 
when I was young and wore that sort of stay.s. , ,, r , 

but it was about the Lodgings that I was mtendmg to hold forth 
and certainly I ought to know something of the business Itaiing 
been in it so long, for it was early in the .secoml year of my mairrk^ 
life that I lost my jxjor IJrriiier and I set up at Islington directly 
afterwards and afteiwards rame here, being twt> h«iuses and eight- 
and-thirty years and some losses and a deal ot t*x|ierience. 

Girls are your first trial after fixtures and they try you e\^n 
worse than what I call the Wandering Christians, though why Mev 
should roam the earth lt»kin| for bills and then coming m and 
viewing the a|mrtments iiid stickling about terms and never at all 
wanting them or dreaming of taking them being already provided, 
is a mystery I should be thankful to Imvc explained if by any 
miracle it could be. It’s wonderful they live so long and thnvc so 
on it but I Bupfiose the exercise makes It healthy, km^king so 
much and going from house to house and up and down stairs all 
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day, ami tl«*n tlieir u% in‘ m i^tfursilir aiwi pimriiial k 

t mtMi aslrtm4ing tliiiii;, ImskMii? at thrtr .iml ’paying H^mU 

y«t give me the rrftisal the rmims till immly i^st eleven 

the tlay after l^-mrirnw sn He- hirrnmm. ami it tn lr 

conwilered cssenlt.il hy mv frieiisl ffem tie- rrnmm nmhl there be 
a small ir«m heiHiraf! m the liifle the stairs?* 

Why when I was firw t.i n my »lt'ar I to nniM^er before I 
aii«t lo make fiiv !iij|j*l .iti\toii\ wstli t aleul.ititms ami to 
get t|i}ile wearied inrt with Inti jmw I say^ ‘ Crr^ 

lainly by all means’ well knomiiig ti‘s a W,int.|rrjf}g C’hristtati and 
I shall hrar^io ttiorr dmit if, indeed by tins tjwe I know mmt nf 
th<^ C lififilyiH by ^i^ht m writ ihry kiiMW iiic* il 

being Jhe haliit of each individual revolving roufiii i.innd»»n in ijiat 
rt|writy to rome lark alwnt twice a year, am! it's very remaikablr 
that it runs in families and the eljildren grow w|» to it, liiii rvrn 
were it otlierwisr I slwiild nci srtom'f hear of the frteiid from tlie 
coimtiy which is a rertain sign than I should iiml and s;tv lu my« 
wlf Vmi're a Wandering C’hriHikm, though wlictiu'r tlirv are im I 
4ify heardi |Jer»:>ns nf small iiwiR-rty with a fa*.ir tor rrgtilir 
employment and ffenmmt change’ of si’rtie I rammi iiiidrriak?’ Pi 
tell yon. 


Oirk as I was beginning tn remark are one of your first and y«ir 
iasttng iroiihk'S, being like your teeth whi»h begin ttiili rmivtilsitiiis 
and never cease tormenting yonfrum the time ymioit them nil ihey 
cut and then yotr don t want to |art with ihi’tn wlnrJi seems 
bttrei Iiut till surciifiiib liny wbc^irc you 

^ will nine times out of ten yimll get a dirty face with ii ainl 
Mtmtilly Icxlgers tin not like got^i society to tn: slwiwn in with 
a smear of black across the nose or a smiidgy eychrew. Where 
they pttk the black up is a mystery I cannot solve, as In the rase «if 
the wdlmgpt girl that ever came into a honie h«lf.starv-«l iicwr 
thmfe t girl so willing that I called her Willing &phf down «»ti 
her knees scnihbirtg early and late and ever cheerful bui alwiys 
smiling with a black face. And I says to Sophy, * Now SfirAv tnv 
good |iri have a regular day for your stoves anti keep the width of 
the Airy between yourself and the blacking ami do not brash your 
hair with the bottoms of the .*K:«icepans and do not meddle with the 
snuffs of ^ the ^dles and it stantis to rea.son that it ran no loiifitf 
pe^ yet there it was and always on her nose, which isimins up and 
being broatl at the entl seemed to boast of it ami caused warning 
from a steady gentleman and excellent lodger with breakfast by the 
week but a iitde irritable and use of a sitting-room when reoiiired. 
his words being ^ Mrs. Lirriper I have arriveti at the winl of 
admitting that the Black is a man and a brother, tiul ciniy In a 
naturaj form and when it can’t be got off.’ Well coiiKciuenily I riut 
iwor Sophy on to other work and forbitl her answering the door or 
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answering a bell on any account but she was so unfortunately willing 
that nothing would stop her flying up the kitchen-stairs whenever 
a. bell was heard to tingle. I put it to her ‘ O Sophy Sophy for 
o-oodness’ goodness’ sake where does it come from?’ To which 
^at poor unlucky willing mortal bursting out crying to see me so 
vexed replied ‘ I took a deal of black into me ma’am when I was a 
small child being much neglected and I think it must be, that it 
works out,’ so it continuing to work out of that poor thing and not 
having another fault to find with her I says ‘ Sophy what do you 
seriously think of my helping you away to New South Wales where 
it mighit not be noticed ? ’ Nor did I ever repent the money which 
^as well spent, for she married the ship’s cook on the voyage 
{himself a Mulotter) and did well and lived happy, and so far 
as ever I heard it was not noticed in a new state of society to her 

dying day. , r 

In what way Miss Wozenham lower down on the other side ot 

the way reconciled it to her feelings as a lady (which she is not) to 
entice Mary Anne Perkinsop from iny service is best known to 
herself, I do not know and I do not wish to know how opinions are 
formed at Wozenham’s on any point. But Mary Anne Perkinsop 
although I behaved handsomely to her and she behaved unhand¬ 
somely to me was worth her weight in gold as overawing lodgers 
without driving them away, for lodgers would be far more sparing 
of their bells with Mary Anne than I ever knew them to be with 
Maid or Mistress, which is a great triumph especially when accom¬ 
panied with a cast in the eye and a bag of bones, but it was the 
Iteadiness of her way with them through her father’s having failed 
in Pork. It was Mary Anne’s looking so respectable in her person 
and being so strict in her spirits that conquered the tea-and-sugarest 
gentleman (for he weighed them both in a pair of scales every 
morning) that I have ever had to deal with and no lamb grew 
meeker, still it afterwards came round to me that Miss Wozenham 
happening to pass and seeing Mary Anne take in the milk of a 
milkman that made free in a rosy-faced way (I think no worse of 
him) with every girl in the street but was quite frozen up like the 
statue at Charing-cross by her, saw Mary Anne’s value in the 
lodging business and went as high as one pound per quarter more, 
consequently Mary Anne with not a word betwixt us says ‘ If you 
will provide yourself Mrs. Lirriper in a month from this day J have 
already done the same,’ which hurt me and I said so, and she then 
hurt me more by insinuating that her father having failed in Pork 

had laid her open to it. u 4. t 

My dear I do assure you it’s a harassing thing to know what kmU 
of girls to give the preference to, for if they are lively they get bell d 
off their legs and if they are sluggish you suifer from it yourself in 
complaints and if they are sparkling-eyed they get made love to, ana 
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if they a«f smart in tlieir tiiry try pm ymir hmncte 

tflii if they are iiwihiral I iirfy y»ni |»» krr|? flirm .iway frir>iii hamls 
ami arnl alknr r»»r .itsy dsfirmw r y<iti Itlr in ihrir hrails 

their luads will l»s* .ihi.iii*. «ntt nf iftfiwloir f|ir \mv\ And thru 
what lire geiitliin«ii like in yirh the btlse-. nckinrh t?, fniiifwl 

hot water lor all jatiirv, ,m%\ then ilirrc"'. I»i»|.cr tlioiigh sirh a 
tem|w as C.iroime M,-i\ry\ I lio|*c not nhrti, A |,n 4 i«g 
lj|.irfc*cyeil girl tra*; tkuoknr anti a t iim» l'i«-ittailr girl itt ytnir r«si 
when slietlKl break «iit LihI .ibMttt isrr, an hnA plwe tml .ii«| 
last thmiigli a isrwnurncd rmiile r,mw to mt l...n4o?i tn tb* first 
ficror and the Utiv very Ingii am! ti ;,>fs umi likmg ihr 

gotKl ItMiks of { .ifirhfir li-svit'ig iioiie t*i hri own to sj»arf‘, lint 
anyhow she did trvCarohnr tbmgh tlwt was no So t»iir 

afti-rmxin Caroline rotnrsikmii into thvhh and ilashing, 

and she says ti» me ‘Mrs. I,iffi|»<r {fwl woiitan in ihr fits! lias 
tt|Cgra%'alt.tl im; |\ist loMriiu;,* I viys ‘t arolinp "'■***‘^^*t t<*W|it*r * 
Larolwii* says with a nirdhiiy, l.mgli * Kei’n nw irKifW'r? YouVe 
rlghi Mrs. Lirrifw'r, so I xull tb|v|f.il D her C lotr-.!-, otit taroline 
(you fniglil have stturk me into the u-nlre ot the e.HfJi wiih a 
feather wlien she jjidd n) * 11| Iter a toiirli iif i!k» leiitfH'r flat I 
keep!* tamline downs wtlli her hair mv tlrar, srrrrrhrs and 
rushes ti{Kstairs, I follow in|» as fast as my tieiiihitiig legs roiiiti bear 
ittej Imt hetore I pot into tilt* nioin tin; tlitnier<|iiili and |.}nk..iimi- 
white service all drapperl oil u|»tf} the tiottr uvuli a crash ami tiw 
new-in.irried couple i.m their hacks in ii«! tirepf.ite, him with ihe 
shovel and tongs and a dish of cucinniirr across him aiitl 3 merry it 
was mmmcMmw.^ ; Caroline ‘ I says *t«,f raltii/ hut she ratrhes off 
rny cap and team it In her teeth as stm |sisses nn*, then |*tnmi*rs on 
the new-fflarned lady makes her a lititiiiie iil fthlions takes her by 
the twQ ears and knocks the l»,ick of ht;r head ii|w.ifi ilir ri{r|.!«>t 
Murder scrtanwjg all the time I’ohreiiieii running thtwn the street 
and wimlows (jutlge of niy IVehnps when I came to 

know it) thrown up and Miss lYo»’nliam calling cuji from the 
balcony with croc’tKlilc’s tears * ifs I^frs. Llrrlrcr hi'cii ovCTch,iigir}g 

somebody to madness -»shCll \h: immlerwl ■ I always tlimiglii so-.* 

1 lec.%maiKsave hur l* My dear four of them and Cmalitm liehiml 
the cmnomerc attacking with the |x)ki.*r and when tlisarineil |»rir.c» 
fighting with her double fists, and down and up and up and down 
tmd dreadful I But I couldn't hear to see the iKKir yming crealurc 
roughly handled and her liair tom when they got llie better of her, 
and I says ‘ Gentlemen Policemen iiray rememher that her mx is 
the sex of your mothers and sisters and your sweethearts, and God 
bless them and youT And there she was sitting down on the 
ground handctiiled,^ taking broth against the skirting-hoard ami 
them cool with tlieir coats in stri|«, and all she says was * Mrs* 
jirri|jer I m sorry as ever I touched for you’re a kind motherly 
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rtia ilsine ‘ and it ma<ir me tliink tliat I had wished I had 
hern a mother lnde«l and t«»‘ ««iW iny lirart have felt if I had 
hero the mother of tlial girl ’ Well jm kmm it Ittrned out at the 
p«lire-ofh«‘ that ^he tiad done il iirforr, ami she had her cltilhes 
nwav""aiMt was sml to |»ris*ift, and when she was to remw mil J 
Irotlcd ' tifr to thr gate tii tlir cvc'tiiiig witli |«st a morsel of jelly m 
that little h.»s^el «f ndsie i« giv«’ her a intte of sitengtli to fare the 
world aeiiis and there I iiirt with a veiy ileretU mother waiting for 
her son iliMi^h Kvl coiiii'siiiy ,tn«l a stiihkirn one he was with his 
hnlf.iioois larrd. mil raiiii- t,..iroltne ami I says * Caroline 
rome aloiik* with ntit and Ml *m-n timler the w.,ill when- it's retired 
am! eat a liWlr Itille that I havr hrr*i!ghl with 1110 to do^ you gmM, 
and she throws her arms foimd my neck .itid says solshing Hi why 
were you never a iitotlief ihete are snrh motliers as there 

arc * * she says, and m half a iiimtilc moie siw l^'gins to liwgh and 
savsHrid I really tear your tei|* l» sliteds ?’ami when I toki her 
‘You rertaiiilv did so Carplmc ' she l.iiiglied again and said while 
she Mtteil mytittte ^Tliriiwhydo you wear siirh old rai« 

ymi dear old tlmig ? W >■«« li,idiil worn Midi .|iirer ^dd I 
don’t think I dimikl iwvr done il then.’ l-aiicy the g r . 
Nolhtng eoiild get mil of her wtial dre was gorng teido «rc|»l U 
she would do well riimtgli, ami «c tmml she 
and kissing my harulst and I nc.vcttiwwc saw or Inmfd of tirat gir, 
Ixcm that 1 shall always hclicve that a very gented caj» wlwchwas 
brought anonymous to me «ie Saiurday iiigld in arr oflskip liaAd 

dirty shoes on the rlean stei« ami playing the harp mt the Airy 
railings with a liiK»|>>slir.k rame from t aoilttie. 

What you lav yoiirMjlf to my dear in thr way td tieing the 
ohirrt of unrhlirita! Ir MS^|‘:do!S'^ wh*'?! )'•*« i-*’ mt** llir Eodijmg 
huMur.Ks I h.ivr nut tlir w-oi*. Im ’.Mn. !nl m u r w I mi dsv 
lumouiahV UN tu lave rto* k**v. mu w.aih! I %\u,mAv thmk it eum 
of Ml*'* Wo.’rnli.uii Imu» t d'»wn «*{i tk* r.j/.rr «'! ifir way sinrerdy 
luiping ttial it nuv «'*s I -a Ih^uah ** ud at ilir Mitiir time money 
catin/.t romr hoiii maihrrr ;isid tf s*. 

Br.nhhawf, fait it in t'U !'«' tf hioHy a-, it may, « a J! 

hurting to thr Irrlimw tlial lankrr. 0^11 

the idra that )*iy arr li%mg to get thr hnicr of them and 

mind-, so . hoc to Ihr ,4ra iktl liir) are tr)mg to get f 

voiL hut a:- M.tfMr |a»kiiia« fa)** lo me * I know the wajjof tm 

urrular world Mr^ larripfr, ami thal's onr 

many is the liltlr tni«e m my mtiid flat the Ma|or 

for he IN a rlrvvf iiwn wlw hm Mjn mtrh. Drar tmrtee 

year. Iia.r llioiigh ii hut yesierAiy since I 

with my kIism*s wi at the «i|iefi front ^ J 

in Aiigurt (the i«flo«w Udng then vamnt) reading yesteraays 
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Pl»r my for print Mttg poor though sttll I«« thjinkft}| to 
say a long sight *t * distance* when I hear a gctiileinan come 
IMting mtim the rosd a«ci up the s{rt«i in a drcatifiil rage talkiw 
to himself in a fury and ding and dug sotnefimiy. * ily fJeorge I ' 
&tys he ml lotid and clutching his walking-stirk,* * HI go to Mrs. 
Lirripr’s. Which ts Mrs. lirrifU’fs ? * Then Iwiking round and 
seeing me he tlourishts his kit right off his head m if "l had I*rcn 
the queen and he »ys, * Kiccust: the intriistrwi Madam, httt pray 
Madam can you tell me at wlmt mimlicr in this street there rcsklci 
a well-known ami much*res}>ectetl lady hy the name «f I.irriiwr?' 
A little flustered though I must say gratified I incik off my giassns 
and courtesitti ami said * Sir, Mrs. I.irri|«r is your htintlile Krvintd 
* Astonishing ! * says he, * A million ixirdons ! Madam, may f mk 
you to laee the kindness to direct tine of your ttmneslirs to o|Krn 
the door to a gentlenmn in st*arch of aprtmenls, hy the name of 
Jackman ? * I had never heard the name hut a imliicr gcntfeinaii 
I never hop to see, for says he * Madam I am at your 

opning the door yourself to no worthier a fellow than Jemmy 
Jackman, After you Madarn. I never prwetk a ladv.' 1 'hen he 
comes into the forknirs and he snitTs, anti he says * liah ! Iliese 
are priours! Not musty aiphoanls* he savs ‘'init larlours, and 
no smell of coal-sacks,’ Now my dear it having tieen rcmarkrtl hy 
some inimical to the whole neighImurhorKi that it always smells of 
coal-sacks which might prove a tlrawljark to r,migcrs if encouraged* 
I says to the Major gently though firmlv that I think he is refcrrirM 
to Arundel or Surrey or Ilowartl hut not Norfolk, * l^fatlain ’ fays 
he * I refer to 1 \'Ozcnlmffi*s lower clown over the way -hiadam you 
can form no notion wkat Woxenham’s is -Afatlam it is a vast rml- 
saefc, and Miss Wo3!enham 1 ms the principles and ntanners of a 
female heaver—Madam from the manner in which I have heard 
her mention you I knovr she has no appreciation of a lady, and 
from the manner in which she 1 ms condurit^d herstdf towards me I 
know she has no appreciation of a gcmtleman- - Madam my name 
is Jackman-should you require any other reference than what I 
have already said, I name the Bank of England—perhaps y{>u knriw 
it I* Such was the beginning of the Major's mxupying the parlours 
and from that hour to this the same and a most oldiging Lodger 
and punctual in all respects except one irregular which" I need not 
ptrti«Iarly specify, but made up for hy his being a protm: tbn and 
at all times ready to fill m the pprs of the Assesscal Taxes and 
Juries *md that, and^ once collared a young man with the drawing¬ 
room clock under his coat, and once on the parapts with his own 
hands and blankets put out the kitchen chimney and afterwaids 
attending the summons made a most eloquent sp-ech against the 
1 artsh before the magistrates and saved the engine, and ever quite 
the gentleman though passionate. And certainly Miss Woxenham’s 
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detaining the ironls and twnbrella vas not in a liberal spirit though 
it may haw been according to her rights in law or an act I would 
myself haw stooped to, the Major being so much the gentleman 
that though he is far from tall he seems almost m when he has his 
shirt-frill out and his frc«k-coat on and his lai with the curly brims, 
and in what service he was I mnmt truly tell you my clear whether 
Militia or Foreign, for I never heard him even name himself as 
hfaior but ahvays simple ‘Jemmy Jackman* and once soon after 
he crime when I felt »t my duty to let him know lliat Miss Wossem 
ham had put it about that he was no Major and I took the liberty 
of adding * which you are sir* his words were * Madam at any rate 
1 am not a hfinor, and sufficient for the day is the evil thereof* 
which cannot be denieil to lie the sacral truth, nor yet his military 
ways of having his boots with only the dirt brushed off taken to him 
in the front mrlour every morning on a clean plate and varnishing 
them himself with a little sixmge and a saucer anti a whistle in a 
whisper so sure as ever his breakfast is ended, and so neat his ways 
that it never soils his linen which is scnii»ulous tlusugh more in 
tiualitythan quantity, neither that nor his musmehim which to the 
best of my belief are ckme at the same iinm. and which are p black 
and shining as his boots, his head of liair being a lovely white. 

It was the third year nearly up of the Majoris being in the 
mrlours that early one morning in the month of February when 
Parliament was coming on mid you may therefore supfiose a number 
of impwtors were about ready to take hold of anything they could 
set, a gentleman and a lady from the country came in to view the 
Second! and I well remember that I had been looking out of 
window and had watchetl them and the heavy sleet driving dowm 
the street together kaiking for liilb, I did not quite take to the 
face of the gcntlcniao thougli he was gotKi^looking too but the lady 
was a very pretty youni^ thing and dcUcatei aiul it scouted too rough 
for her to be out at all though she had tmly come from the Adelphi 
Hotel which would not have been much above a quarter of a mile 
if the weather liad baui less severe. Now it did so liapi^n my 
dear tlat I batl tieen forced to put five shillings weekly additional 
on the second In consequence of a loss from running away fud 
dressed « if going out to a dinnerqsirtyt wtiich was very artful and 
Imd made me rather suspicious taking it along with I arliamcnt, so 
when the gentleman proiiOKd three months certain and the money 
in advance and leave then rc^rved to renew on the same terms for 
SIX months more, I says I was not quite certain hut that I might 
have engaged myself to another |«rty but wmilil step down-4taim 
and look into it if drey would take a «it. They took a seat and 
I went down to the handle of the Mijor’s d«»r that I had already 
b^an to consult finding it a great bl«ing, and I knew^by his 
whistling in a whisper that he was imnnishing his boots which was 
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gweraliy considered primie, however he limliv olK mu * If if* 
you, Madam, come in; and I went in amt told lisni. 

* Udl, Mailam; says ihe Major nihhing Ins nose • .is I did iVar 

at llir moment with the Waek l»iii ii *,is only liw kiisirkte 

he iwitig always neat ami ds'\irrotis wnli In', fjti^rrs. * wril, 

I Sllpi^osc* yoti wimld he glad of ihr iiiom*v?* * * 

I m drli»-atfM»r saving * Vrs ‘ oni, for a Imir mifa colour 

rose mio ihr Major's rli»-ek*; and w.e. ifrr,:ti!a?tty whirli I will 

not fwlHiJurlv m a sniAil«*r winch I will imt iiainr 

* I ai« of opinion. Madam/ ilir M.iiur * itui whrii money 
remiv for y.ni wlini it is ready for yott, Mis. larriper yoti oitldtl 
to Like It. li.it tj. there against it, M.ttltm. m this raw lip-si.iKsr 

I really f.iiitioi there is.inMhnig against it sir, still i tliotmiit 
I would consult you/ 

^ Iiewly.fiiarrie*! collide, I iliinic, l^ladimP says Ihc 

I s,iys * Yc-cs. Evirieutly. And indeed iIh! voimg ladv mr.filir»fM‘i| 
ac^sa way ilat she had not hern mairird inanv fiinwlis/ 

I ite Major ruhired ins nose agam and %Utml lire variusli iriimil 
ami roiind in its Imle satrrr with liis |4rr« t»r r.pongr aiitl imA m 

wlTrin", "’I";'’''' I*;'’ ■? 'I'l'wV Ik Mya < You 

W'Oulti rail it a I»ri, ^tadaiit?* 

* O Certainly a tlockl loit sir/ 

* /or titt* additional six months, MMuifl it put 

cireum,LU“r’S?)!‘;A"Kfr for iSneo f * 

I? says the Major. ‘Ofiject? Jemitty fackiiian? Mrs 

Lirriiier close with ilitt proiMXsal* j mfs. 

whWy --ict'ciited, anti they came in next day 

which was Saturday mid die iMajor was so good ts to daw «p a 
MemoMdum of an agreement in a beautiful round, hand and 
expr«iom diat soumkd to me equally kgal and milito md 
Mr. ifmson signed it on the Monday morning anti the Miinr tnUn\ 
xiimn Mr, Etta cm the Tuesday and Mr. Etta Sled 

frieiidK^n Second and the iwritmrs were as 

inendly as cimhl be wished. « 

nni rf paid for had run out and we had got without 

“me t 

rkM across dif S Ei son to go a business cxfuiciilion 

SL hS fi* ^vhich fell quite unex|«fte{i mmn tlmt 

pra y httk thing and is not a place tliat according to my views is 

^ f anywhere at any time hut that Lay he a 
and dreadfully she cried poor pretty, and I am sure! cS 
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too when I saw her on the col.! lavement h. the shat], cast wnnd-~ 

it beiiiRa very backward sjinnt; that ycat-dakmg a last Icau of 

him with her pretty bright hair blowing this way and that and her 

arms clinging round his neck ami him wying ' Iheie there then.. 

Now let me go I'eggy.’ And by that time it I’hm' > 

the Major had been so ac. nnniimlating p hi M> he would not 

object to hapix-iiing in th.- lunis.’, would ’’ijW" " jj> 

her as much when he »a.s g.uie while I comfortcil >>« »' > "'5 

up the staircase, for ! Mys • \,M «d! soon have ..tilers to keep UIi 

for my pretty aiwl you iiuist tiiink of tliat* » 

His kiter never emm when it otiglit to have come anti what slic. 
went'through morning after morning when the postman 
none for her the very i>oslman hinisrif r.otnpssipnatetUvhrti she ran 
down to the door, ami yet we cannot wonder at its being .alfulaUd 
to blunt the feelings to lave al the trouhle ol other i»j"I>lv s U ltms 
and none of Uie pleasure ami doing .1 olte.ier ... ;™ 

mizzle than not ami al a rate of wages more resemhlmg Littk.. ih iiam 
than (keat. But at last one morning when she was hm pwrly to 
come running ilown-siairs he says to me with a i.l«.s.d 1'"* «' >“ 
fare tliat made me next to love the man m his iimform roal Ihtitigli 
he was <irii»i«ng wet ‘ I have taken you lirst »n the stretd 
ing Mrs. I.irripert for here’s the f>ne kw Mrs. ImImiii. I went tip to 
her hednuiin with it as fast as ever I mild go, and she iwil up in 
hetl when she saw it ami kissed it and tore it oi^n amUiien a liliiiik 
stare came ti|ion her. * It’s very’ short!’ she says hfttng her 
eyes to my face. *0 Mr.s. Lirrtpr its very short i I e y 
(tear Mrs. Etison no dmihi that’s because your husliaiwi haclii t timt 
to write more just at that lime.’ * Ko tioiiht, no doubt, says she, ami 
nuts her two hamis on her face anil turns ri»uml m her l.ied. 

1 shut h«.,*r softly in ami 1 crept dowmstairs am! I tapped at the 
Elajor's door, and when the Major having his thin slices of Itaeon 
in his own I hitch oven saw me he came out ijf his chair and |ml 
me down on the softu ‘Hush!’ says he, ‘ I see somedmigs the 
.n.-.tter. Don't sixak-• Ukc tii.iio' 1 ..nys 'ti M.ijot I... n raid 
there’.H cruel work uyestairs.* * \ vs yes, says la.; I had begun to 
be afraid of it-'-take time.’ And then in oif|.,rtsiti«m to liis own 
words he rages out frighlluliy.and says* I shall mwe;r iorgive myself 

Madam, that I, Jemmy Jackman, tltdn’t see ft all that_ nwiming . 

dkln’t go straight u|^stairs when my hoot-spwige was m my tmiwi 
—didn’t force it down his throat—and choke him dead with it on 


*^^^The Major and me agreed when we came to ourselves thtl just 
at present we could do no more than tike on to sus|>cc.t nothing 
and use our best endeavours to keep that^ |.^o<ir young c.rett«re 
quiet, and what I ever should have done wilhoul the Major when 
ri got about among the organ-men ttsat quiet was ou.r object » 
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unknown, for he made lion attd t%er sur «f«Mi thrm il«t ilr^rrc. 
that without swing it I could ml have Ivlwvfd it wa.i i« ain urfiifr. 
man m have such a f^wer of hur^ltii^ o«! ^tih fm ir-n^ w.tlimc- 
sticks watcr.jugs roak fwilatorH off Itis i.iMr ilir vi-n* h.i! lm 
head, and at the same titm* so itiriirtn in f*<srjj;fi % iii.n 

would stand with thrir handles iulf-ltiriicd lived hi** thr .^IsTiHni* 
Ugly—for I cannot say ilc.itny, ^ 

Ever to see the |»slm.in rcimc near tfw house now g.ivr mr sirli 
a fear that it was a refiriiive wlien hr wciil hy, |»ui tn alrwil aiwflier 
ten days tir a fortnight he ^ys again, ’ Il«f s one for %it% Kdson. 

Is she pretty wellP *Sht* m |ir<illy wdl |»Riiiwn, fitii iim wr|| 
enough to rise? so early as she ii.s<sl ’ which wai« far ci.w^d'lruili 



it the courage Major’ I siys in a ircinhlc *io lake 

After .seeming lost in roiislderation for mnr fiiotiirnfr. ihe ^Lifor 
say.sRaising his head as if sniiietliiog ||,.w and ImtI 

to his mind Mrs.^ Limiter, I shall rirvcr Ihrgivr rin?,rlf tfoit L 
Jemmy Jackman,^didn’t go straight «p-siairs lliai iii.’»riwig wiini iiiv 

r„ 'ymi ■li.Itt'l ,lo it i. ,1 

far It iMtulil luvf (lone no ,;oinl .iiul I ilitnk yimr »i«ini;c Iii'ticr 

employed on your own honouralikt litmts,* 

vve got to he rational, and pbimcil liml I *hpiiki laii .il hcr 
bedroom door and lay the letter on the mat outside ttiii wait on 
upper landing for what might hapfKO, and never was miiwjwcicf 
^nnon-balls or shells or rockets more dr«ticci limit tliS dfemiLl 
letter was by me as I took it to the second floor, 

A terrible loud scimm sounded through the house the minute 
after she had opened it, and I found her on the floor lying as if her 
life was gone. My dear I never lookiM at the face of tfe hlZ 
which was Jymg oiten by her, for there was no ocmsimi. 

^ Everything I needed to bring her round the Blajor hroimlit y» 
with Ins own hand.s, besides running out to the rhenust's for wlrit 
apt the hou«: n„,l likewise hevinR the «i " '4 luAn « 
Skirmtshes with a musied iaarument r4es,e, L , | 
no know n, what „artieular .-auntry a.«l . on.p ^v w ? i e m a 
out at fola.ng-doors with rolliuK eyes. \Vl,e,. .ifier a lZ " 
and ^thl ^ slipped on the landing till I heard her cry 

my dtAnd U’Vnol"? not well 

before Whether 4. h y" “'t as if I had not been in 

oerore. W hether she believed or dishe leved I cannot mv ar»d U 

would stgnify nothing if I eould, but I stayedi, y hT for tourefnd 



same speed down the street and when I came to the corner cif 
Howard-street I saw that she !iatl turnei! it anti was there plain 
before me going towards the west. O with what a thankfol heart 
I saw her going along I 

She was c|ii!te unacrpjainteil with Lontlon atid hat! v&f seldoffi 
been out for more tharr an airing in our own street where she knew 
two or three little children hetonging to neiglitrours and had some¬ 
times stood among them at the street looking at the water. Slie 
must be going at hazard I knew, still she kept the ll|^‘-streels t|ulle 
correctly as long as they would si^rve her, and then turned up into 
the Strand. But at comer I could her head lumetl one 
way, and that way was alway.s the river way. 

It may have been only the darkness and i|«iet of the Adeifiri that 
caused her to strike into it but she struck into it much as readily ss 
if she had set out to go there, which was the ease. She 

went straight down to the Terrace and along it anil looked over the 
iron rail, and I often woke afterwards in my own hud with the honor 

X 
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of seeing her do it The desertion »f the »l»ff k-inw and the 
flowing of the hi|h water there s«rf««l to umh lirr She 

looked about as if to nuke out the way down, and f.lir siriicl tmi 
the right way or tite wrong way—I doii'i know wlnrli, fi»r I tiiuft 

know the i»lace liefore or siiire . aitil I fwlliiw«l licf ilif way 

she went 

It was notireabie that all this iiinr f*hr in-vrr o«rr Iwk, 

But there was now a great rhangc in tfir fiuniirr of i’a-r .itid 

instead of going at a steady quick walk witJi hrr Mtm |irj?isc; 

het—aniong the dark rlismal afcbr,% f^lir wrni ni a wssti w.iv mrtli 
her arms 0|iened wkkq as if they wvre wmgfi and stir wa* iHiUg i<f 
her death. 

We were on the wharf and she si«ij"»|*c«i, I }*io|'i|w»«l. I mw lirr 
hands at her bonnet-strings, amt I itishwi liclw-rcii her ainl ihr 
brink and took ber round the waist with linlli tiiy Biu; iinglit 

have drowned me, I felt then, lull she could nevrt liavc got iiiisi 

of me. 

Down to that moment my mind hail Iccii all In a fiMfe and iwil 
half an idea had 1 had in it wliat I rfiould mf to lirr, I nil the 
instant I touched her it came to roc like iiugir and 1 l»il my 
natural voice and my senses and even almoM my btcalli. 

‘Mrs. Edsonl* I says *My dear! Talc rare. Ii«w ever iliil 
you lose your “way and stumble ciri a ibiigcrous |»k« like Ihi?,? 
Why yon must have come here by the most |rr|ik‘si!og sifcels in ail 
London. No wonder you are lost, I'm sure. Ami this |il,'tcc too! 
Why I thought nobody ever got lierc, csce|il me t« onlrr iny etuis 
and the Major in the parlours to smoke his cigar I '—for I mw lliat 
blessed man close by, pretending to It, 

‘ Hah^—Hah—Hum I ’ coughs ttie Major. 

* And good gracious me ’ 1 says, * why here he is I * 

‘ Halloa! who goes there?* says the Major in a military imnner. 

‘Well I* I says, ‘if this don't beat every^thing I Don’t you know 
us Major Jackman?’ 

‘Halloa!’ says the Major. ‘Who calls on Jemmy Jackman?’ 
(and more out of breath he was, and did it Iw like life than I 
should have expected.) 

‘Why here’s Mm. Kd.son Major’ I says, ‘.strolling tail m rocil 
her poor head which has been V€*ry bad, has misM'd tier way and 
gut lost, and Goodness knows where .she miglit have got to but for 
me coming here to drop an order into my coal men haul’s lelter- 

box and you coming here to .smoke your cigar!.Ami you really 

are not well enough my dear’ I say.s to her *tt» be half mi far from 
home without me,' And your arm will lie very aci'ciitatile 1 am 
sure Major’ I says to him ‘and I know she may lean ution it as 
heavy as .she likes.’ And now we had both got her—'llmnks lie 
Above!—one on each side. 
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She was all in a cold shiver am! she so rontinuwi lilt I laid her 
on her own Iteci, ami wp to the early morning she held me by the 
hand and moaned and moaiM'tl H> wkkeci, wicked, witkcdl' Ikit 
when at last i made lielieve lo dri»p iny head ant! I>c civeriiowereii 
with a dead step, I heanl that fwr yoiing crealtire give siir.h 
touching and such Inimtile thanks for I icing iiieseivc-ii from taking 
her own life in her madness that I ihotighl I slioiild lia%-c cned my 
eyes out on the counl«r|»aiie and I knew she was safe* 

Being well enough to tlo and able to alford it, me ami the Mafcir 
laid our little plans next day while she was asleep worn yut, and «i 
I says to her as sw>n as 1 rwuhl do it nirely ; 

‘Itlrs. Kdson my dear, when Mr, Kd«in paid itic tl«* rent for 
these farther six uHinilis-—-- ’ 

She gave a start and I felt her large eyes look at me, hut I went 
on with it ami with my necillework, 

*— I can’t say that I am qiillc sure I Ailed the fcc.ei|it right. 
Could you let me kxik at it ? * 

She laid her frozen coki ham! ii|«?n mkw. and slie lo«kol liwciiigh 
me Wfhen I was forced to look up from my needlework, liul I Iwil 
taken the precaution of having on my sfieciacks. 

* I have no recei|»t ' says she. 

* Ah I I'hen he has got it * i says in a careless way. * It's of no 
great ronse<|ut‘nce. A receipt’s a rc-cci|it*' 

From that time she always had hold of my land when I could 
S|mre it which was generally only when I read to her, for of course 
she and me had our hits of necilkwork to plmi at and ncitlier of ns 
was very handy at those little things, tlKitigh I am siiil father iirmwl 
of my share in them too considering, AiwI though she took to alt 
I read to her, I used to fancy that next to wliat was latighl «|»n the 
Mount she took most of all to IBs gmtle ronifa.v’sHin lor t» |«<tir 
women and to His young life and to how liis mciihrr w.is iwoiul of 
Him and treasured His sayings in her heart. She liad a gfaieliil look 
in her eyes that never never never will be out of tiiiiiv until they ate 
closed in my last slee}», and when I dianml to look at her williout 
thinking of it I ivmild always meet that look, and she woiild iitteii 
offer me her trembling lip to kiss, much more like a lillfc aiecltoiatc 
half broken-hearted ctuld Ilian ever I tan ifiiagitie any grown 
Iverson, 

One time the trembling of this |«or lip was sii strong and her 
tears ran down so fast that I thought she was gidng to tell me all 
her woe, so I takes her two hands in mint* and I 'says; 

* No my dear not now, you had best not try to do it now. 

for better times when you Imve got over this ami are slrcmg, and 
then you shall tell me whatever you will. Shall It be agreed ? * 

With our hands still Jotnta! site nodded her head iiiany limes, iimI 
she lifted my hands and put them to her lips and to Iwr bosom. 



She looked inrittiringly ^ Aoy am ? * 

*That I can go to?* 

She shook her head, 

* No one that I can bring?* 

She shook her head. 

* No one is wanted by mi rny ik.ir. Now iImi may hr 
past and gone.’ 

Not much more than a week .ificfwards—for lliis w,.m fir rin in 
the time of our being so -d mm briiflitiii over at her 

bedside with my ear dowft Ici lirt ii|», Ity turns hflitriniig for hrr 
breath and lookitig fur a sign tif life in lirr bctc. .41 ii camt' in 
a solemn way~not in a flash hut like ,i kind of jmic tmm light 
brought very slow^ to the face. 

DU.. ___..£.1.;..,*.. __ .u,.. . • . 


asked me: 

‘ Is this death ? ’ 

And I says j 

* Poor dear poor dear, I think it is.* 

Knowing somehow that she me to mme hrr weak rtglil 

hand, I took it and laitl it on her htemt and ihiti fohlrfl hrr utlirr 
hand upon it, and she prayed a gooii prayer aiid I in ii 
poor me though there were no worils sfutlf. Hien i hrmighf fhr 
baby in its wrapi>crs from where it lay, and I say^; 

* My dear this is sent to a childless old wiiftiaii. 11iis is for me 
to take care of,’ 


The trembling lip was pm up towards my face for ilic last time 
and I dearly kissed it, 

‘Yes my dear,’ I says. ‘ Pte«e CkxiI Me and liie Makjrd 
I don t know how to tell it right, but I saw her »iii lirighten ind 
leap up, and get free and fiy away in the grateful look. 


with Inrnper for a surname being after myself, ami never was a 
dear child such a bnghtening thing in a I^Hlgings or mrh a play, 
mate to his grandmother as Jemmy to this house ami me and 
always good and minding what he was told (i}|Km ilit‘ whole) and 
soothing for the temper and making everything pltj.mmter exreiit 
when he grew oW enough to drop his c,,,/tl„wn W.JXm'S AiK 
and they wouldn’t hand it up to him, and heiiig worked into a slafo 
I put on my best bonnet and glove,’nnd i«rnS,l with thechilU in 

hoT "““Kht «;VCT to have 

restated ■^1,1 cap is iitslanlly 

restored, the laws of this country regulating thu* proterty of the 

Subject shall at length decide betwixt yourself and me, cost what it 
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may.* With a sneer w|»n her face which tlkl strike me I irnist say 
as being expressive of two keys but it may have bcjcn .1 mistake and 
if there is any doulrt let I^Iiss Wo/enham have the full benefit of it 
as is but right, she rang the bell and she say.s * Jane* is there a 
street-child’s old cap down our Airy?’ I says * Wozeiiham 
before your housemaid answers that ciuestinn you must allow me to 
inform you to your far'e that my gramlson is m’f a street-child and 
is mi in the halut of wearing old cafis. In fact’ I says * B^flss 
Woxenhanr I am far from sure that my gmtwJsoifs cap may not he 
new’er than your own * which wa.s |>fff«r.tly sirvagc in me, her lace 
being the commonest machine-make washed and lorn hcskles, hut 
I had been put iiuo a stale Ui begin with fomented tty im|^‘rtiiience. 
Miss Wozenham says reti in the face * Jane you he:artl my iiuestion, 
is there any chihrs cap down our Airy?* Yes Ma*,imJ^s,iy,s Jane 
‘I think I did see some such nilibish a-lying Ihi-re.’ ‘'rheii' says 
Mis.s Wozenham * kt these visitors out. ami then llirow up that 
worthless article out of my premises.' Hut here the rhilti who Isad 
been staring at Mi.ss Wo/etiham witli all his eyes atwl more, frowns 
down his little eyebrows purses up his link; mouth puls lits rhulihy 
kgs far a|iart turn.s his little tiimpled fists round and roiincl simvly 
over one another like a little coffee-milk and says to her * C)o 
!m|xient to mi (Iran, me tut t«>r liH* *51*' Woyrnkim 

looking down si'omfully at the Mite‘this is not a Etreet<hikl is it 
not! Really I * I Imrsts out laughing anti I says * Miss Wkwenham 
if this ain’t a pretty sight to you I don’t envy your feelings and I 
wish you good-day. Jemmy come along with Ckan/ And I was 
still in lire “best of humours though his rap ranie {lying up inttr tht? 
street as if it had been just turned on out of the water-plug, and 
I went home laughing all the way, all mving to that tlear hoy. 

The miles and miles that me ainl the ^{aior Itave liavelled with 
Jemmy in the dusk between the lights pm- not to lie calculated, 
Jemmy driving on tlu; coarh-hox which is the }»IaJor*s brass-bound 
writing desk on tire talde, me inside in the easy-chair and llte Major 
Guard up behind with a brfiwn-i>a|H‘r lairn tloing it really wonderful 
I do assure you my dear that sometimes when I ha%'e taken a few 
winks in my place inside the coach and have come half awake^hy 
the flashing light of the ftreand have heard that imadous |«t driving 
and the Major t flowing up behind to have the change of hcmsci 
ready when we got to the Inn, I have half believed we^were on the 
old North Road that my |ioor IJrriiier knew so well Then to see 
that dflld and the Major Imth wrapiwtl up ^getting down to warm 
their feet and going stam|»ing about and liaving^ glasses of ale mtkof 
the |ia|>er raatch-bo.Kcs on the chimney-piece is to see the Major 
enjoying it fully as much as tire child I am very sure, and ids ec|tml 
to airy play when Coacheu opens the coaclr-tkair to look in at me 
inside ami say ' Wery ’ixtsl that ’tage.—’Priglitcned old lady?* 
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But W’h.tt my inexprcfssibk fa'linj^s Wfre wlirii wc that rhiltl 
can only he cc>m|«mKl lo the Major's whirh were* not a sli.tfle better, 
through hk straying out at five, years o|.l ,iik| eleven oVI.rk in tlu* 
forenoon am! never heani of by wool or sign or ilred itli 
nine at night, w*hcn the hatl gom* to the Kaliior (jf the 7imrs 
newspaj-KT to pul in an advertisenieni,, whirh came out «e\t tlay 
four-and-twenty hours after he was found, and which I mean alm‘ays 
carefully m keep in my lavender drawer as the first prime*} arcmiiit 
of him,^ 'Fhe more the ilay gtii t«t, the more I got »|j‘itraried and 
the Major hm aiul both of us made worse hy the rompoMsI ways of 
the police though very civil and obliging and what I mu*'! call their 
obstinacy in not entertaining the idea that he was stolen. * We 
mostly fmrl Iklum * says the sergeant wlifi ramc round to r»>mfort 
me, which he didn't at all and he had been mw. of the private 
constables in Caroline’s time to whirli he referred in Ids o|ming 
wortis when he Kdd * Dmt’t give way to uneasiness in voiir mind 
Mum, It’ll alt comt! as rigirt as my nose tlid when I goi the same 
barked by that young woman in your seeond llimr—says this 
^rgeant * wc mostly ftml iVlum as {K'Ople ain’t over-anxious to have 
what I may call sccoml-hantl cluldrcn. Ihr/ll get him t>ark Murad 

* 0 hut my dear good sir ’ I Mys clasping my handH and wringing 
them and clasping them again ‘he is such an unromraon child!* 

* Yes Mum ’ says tim sc.;rgeant, * we mostly find that too Mum. The 
question is what his clothes were worth.* ‘His clothes’ I says 
‘ were not worth mucti .sir for he Iiad only got his |>laying-dr€ss on, 
but the dear clidd !*- * * All right Mum ’ .say.s the siMcant. ‘ Kii/ll 

i... 1 - - 



f, ™t)ssmgs on you sir where i.s the Darling I ’ and he says 

In Kennington Station House,’ I wms dropping at his feet Stone 
fnnocence in cells* with murderers when he 
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it all and most thankfully thanked him, and me and the Major and 
him drove over to Kennington and there we found our boy lying 
quite comfortable before a blazing fire having sweetly played himself 
to sleep upon a small accordion nothing like so big as a flat-iron 
which they had been so kind as to lend him for the purpose and 
which it appeared had been stopped upon a very young person. 

My dear the system upon which the Major commenced and as 
I may say perfected Jemmy’s learning when he was so small that if 
the dear was on the other side of the table you had to look under k 
instead of over it to see him with his mother’s own bright hair in 
beautiful curls, is a thing that ought to be known to the Throne and 
I^ords and Commons and then might obtain some promotion for 
the Major which he well deserves and would be none the worse for 
(speaking between friends) L. S. D.-ically. When the Major first 
undertook his learning he says to me: 

‘ I’m going Madam,’ he says ‘ to make our child a Calculating Boy.’ 

‘ Major,’ I says, ‘ you terrify me and may do the pet a permanent 
injury you would never forgive yourself.’ 

‘ Madam,’ says the Major, ‘ next to ray regret that when I had 
my boot-sponge in my hand, I didn’t choke that scoundrel with it— 
on the spot-’ 

‘ There! For Gracious’ sake,’ I interrupts, ‘ let his conscience 
find him without sponges.’ 

‘ —I say next to that regret. Madam,’ says the Major ‘ would be 
the regret with which my breast,’ which he tapped, ‘ would be sur¬ 
charged if this fine mind was not early cultivated. But mark me 
Madam,’ says the Major holding up his forefinger ‘ cultivated on a 
principle that will make it a delight,’ 

‘Major’ I says ‘I will be candid with you and tell you openly 
that if ever I find the dear child fall off in his appetite I shall know 
it is his calculations and shall put a stop to them at two minutes’ 
notice. Or if I find them mounting to his head ’ I says, ‘ or striking 
anyways cold to his stomach or leading to anything approaching 
flabbiness in his legs, the result will be the same, but Major you are 
a clever man and have seen much and you love the child and are 
his own godfather, and if you feel a confidence in trying try.’ 

‘Spoken Madam’ says the Major ‘like Emma Lirriper. All I 
have to ask. Madam, is that you will leave my godson and myself 
to make a week or two’s preparations for surprising you, and that 
you will give me leave to have up and down any small articles not 
actually in use that I may require from the kitchen.’ 

‘ From the kitchen Major ? ’ I says half feeling as if he had a 
mind to cook the child. 

‘ From the kitchen ’ says the Major, and smiles and swells, and 
at the same time looks taller. 

So I passed my word and the Major and the dear boy were shut 
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up toge&er for half m hour at a time tho-iygh a rrrtjin wIhIi*. aiwl 
never could I hear anything going on betwixt tfirm hut talk mg and 
laughing and Jemmy clapping his hands and mit iwmhcfs, 

so I says to myself *it has not harnud him yrt* fi«r rrtuld i on 
examining the dear find any signs of it anywhere a!»rti}f him which 
was hkewise a great relief. At last one tlay Jetiiniy me a 

card in joke in the Major’s neat writing * 11 ir Jrmmv |,irk‘ 

man’ for we had given him the Bdajor's oiIut naiiir !'»?» ‘rr^jitcrt 
the honour of Mrs, Lirri|ajr*s com|uny at tin* |.tfiiiun 
in the front parlour this evening at five, inihiary Iniir, in wnm-M a 
few slight feats of elementary arithmetir.* And if ysnill |ir|}»’\e riie 
therein the front parlour at five punrhul to the m*»nir5it was the 
Major behind the Pembroke talde with tmtfj leaves w|» aiul a lot of 
things from the kitchen tidily set out on old n«’ws|‘.i|v«*i*i spfrad alop 
of it, and there was the Mite stootl up on a rhair witli bis rosy rherks 
flushing and his eyes siiarkllng clusters of cliamoml-*. 

* Now Gran’ says he, ‘oo tit down and rlon't m towrli Icr fTOpIc' 
—for he ^w with every one of those tliaiiioiitk of li!,i tliai i was 
going to give him a squeeze. 

‘Very well sir’ I says * I am obedient in this gciml rfwti|'«aii| I 
am sure.’ And I sits down in the easy •chair that |«i far me, 
shaking my sides. 

But picture my admiration wlien the M.ijnr going cm .is 

quick as if he was conjuring .sets out all the artidi'S lie «;«««■«,. ,ind 
says ‘Three sauce^mns, an Italian iron* a hand-bcll a toa^img.i'ytk* 
a nutmeg-grater, four jiotlids, a spire-box, two rgg-nips and a 
chopping-board—how many?’ and when that Mile pwtisiliy rrtrs 
‘ Tifteen, tut down live and carry ler ’toppin-lirMid * And llini t la|*s 
his hands draws up his legs and dances cm his ch.iir. 

My dear with the same astonishing ease and rorrer.tnrw him and 
the Major added up the tables chairs and sofy, the pirirra frmlrrs 
and fire-irons their own selves me and tlie cat and the rym in .Mim 
W ozenham’s head, and whenever the sura was ilone Ywiing Roses 
and Diamonds claps his hands and draws up his legs and dances on 
his chair. 

The pride of the Major I (‘ Mre*s a mind, Ma’am I * he m¥.s to 
me behind his hand.) 

Then he says aloud, ‘We now come to^ the next clonenlaiy rale, 
—which is called-’ ^ 

‘ Umtraction 1' cries Jemmy. 

^ Right,’ says the Major. * We have here a toasting-fork, a |»lato 
in its natural state, two potljds, one e^-cup, a wooarn iiMMin, and 
two skewers, from which it is necessary for commerci*! to 

subtract a sprat-gndiron, a small pickle-jar, two lemoni, one Miijcr* 
castor, a blackbeetle-trap, and a knob of the drasser-^wer—wbal 
remains ? 
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‘Toatin-fork !’ cries Jemmy. 

‘ In numbers how many ? ’ says the Major. 

‘ One!’ cries Jemmy. . 

(‘ jETere^s a boy, Ma’am! ’ says the Major to me behind his 

hand.) 

Then the Major goes on : ic 

‘We now approach the next elementary rule,—which is 
entitled-’ 

‘ Tickleication ’ cries Jemmy. 

‘ Correct ’ says the Major. _ , t,- i, 

But my dear to relate to you in detail the way in which they 
multiplied fourteen sticks of firewood by two bits of ginger and a 
larding-needle, or divided pretty well eyerythmg else there was on 
the table by the heater of the Italian iron and a chamber candl^ 
stick, and got a lemon over, would make my head spin round and 
round and round as it did at the time. So I says ‘ if you 11 excuse 
my addressing the chair Professor Jackman I think the period of 
the lecture has now arrived when it becomes necessary that I should 
take a good hug of this young scholar.’ Upon which Jemmy calls 
out from his station on the chair, ‘ Gran oo open oor arms and rne 11 
make a ’pring into ’em.’ So I opened my arms to him as i had 
opened my sorrowful heart when his poor young mother lay a 
and he had his jump and we had a good long hug together md the 
Major prouder than any peacock says to me behind his hand. You 
1166(1 not let him know it ^ (which I certainly need not for 

the Major was quite audible) ‘ but he is a boy! ’ 

In this way Jemmy grew and grew and went to day-school and 
continued under the Major too, and in summer we were as happy 
as the days were long, and in winter we were as happy as the days 
were short and there seemed to rest a Blessing on the_ Lodgings for 
they as good as Let themselves and would have done it if there had 
been twice the accommodation, when sore and hard against my will 
I one day says to the Major: 

‘ Major you know what I am going to break to you. Our boy 
must go to boarding-school.’ 

It was a sad sight to see the Major’s countenance drop, and 1 
pitied the good soul with all my heart. 

‘ Yes Major ’ I says, ‘ though he is as popular with the Lodgers 
as you are yourself and though he is to you and me what only you 
and me know, still it is in the course of things and Life is made of 
partings and we must part with our Pet.’ 

Bold as I spoke, I saw two Majors and half-a-dozen fireplaces, 
and when the poor’Major put one of his neat bright-varnished boots 
upon the fender and his elbow on his knee and his head upon his 
hand and rocked himself a little to and fro, I was dreadfully 
cut up. 
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‘ But ’ says I clearing my throat ‘ you have so well prepared him 
Major—he has had such a Tutor in you—that he will have none of 
the first drudgery to go through. And he is so clever besides that 
he’ll soon make his way to the front rank.’ 

‘He is a boy’ says the Major—^having sniffed—' that has not his 
like on the face of the earth.’ 

‘ True as you say Major, and it is not for us merely for our ow'n 
sakes to do anything to keep him back from being a credit and an 
ornament wherever he goes and perhaps even rising to be a great 
man, is it Major? He will have all my little savings when my Avork 
is done (being all the world to me) and we must try to make him a 
wise man and a good man, mustn’t we Major ? ’ 

‘Madam’ says the Major rising ‘Jemmy Jackman is becoming 
an older file than I Avas aware of, and you put him to shame. You 
are thoroughly right Madam. You are simply and undeniably 
right.—And if you’ll excuse me, I’ll take a walk.’' 


So the Major being gone out and Jemmy being at home, I got 
the child into my little room here and I stood him by my chair 
and I took his mother’s own curls in my hand and I spoke to him 
loving and serious. And when I had reminded the darling hoAV 
that he was now in his tenth year and when I had said to him 
about his getting on in life pretty much what I had said to the 
Major I broke to him how that we must have this same parting, 
and there I was forced to stop for there I saw of a sudden the well- 
remembered lip with its tremble, and it so brought back that time ! 
But with the spirit^ that was in him he controlled it soon and he 
says gravely nodding through his tears, ‘ I understand Gran—I 
know it miLst be. Gran,—go on Gran, don’t be afraid of me' And 
when I had said all that ever I could think of, he tumed his bright 
steady face to mine and he says just a' little broken here and there 
You shall .see Gran that I can be a man and that I can do any- 
tiung ths-t is grateful and. loving to you—and. if I don*t grow up 
to be what you would like to have me—I hope it will be— 
because I shall die.’ And with that he sat down by me and I went 
on to tell him of the school of which I had excellent recommen- 
^tions and where it was and how many scholars and what games 
they played as I had heard and what length of holidays, to all of 
which he listened bright and clear. And so it came that at last he 
says iAnd now dear Gran let me kneel down here where I have 
been used to say my prayers and let me fold my face for just a 
minute in your gown and let me cry, for you have been more than 
father more than mother—more than brothers sisters friends—to 

Mter fot^f ^ 

From that time forth he was true to his word and ever blithe and 
ready, and even Avhen me and the Major took him down into 
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T 1 -nrnlnsHre he was far the gayest of the party though for sure and 
cirtSi he might easily have been that, but he really was and pt 
hSo usXwhen it came to the last Good-bye, he says with a 
wistful look ‘ You wouldn’t have me not really soriT would you 
Gra“ ’ and I says ‘ No dear Lord forbid ! ’ he says I am 

e-lad of that! ’ and ran in out of sight. ^ ^ ■ 

Cnow that the child rvas gone out of the Lodgings the Major 
fell into a regularly moping state. It was taken notice of by a 1 
the Lodgers that the Major moped. He hadn’t even the same air 
of being rather tall that he used to have, and if he vam jhed his 
boots with a single gleam of interest it was as much as he did. 

One evening the Major came into my little room to take a cup 
of tea and a morsel of buttered toast and to read Jemmy s newest 
letter which had arrived that afternoon (by the very same postrnan 
more than middle-aged upon the Beat now), and the letter raising 
him up a little I says to the Major : ^ ^ 

‘Major you mustn’t get into a moping way. 

The Major shook his head. ‘ Jemmy Jacknian Madam, he says 
■with a deep sigh, ‘ is an older file than I thought him. 

‘ Moping is not the way to grow younger Major. 

‘ My dear Madam,’ says the Major, ‘ is there any way of growing 

^TeelLg that the Major was getting rather the best of that point 
I made a diversion to another. 

‘Thirteen years ! Thir-teen years ! Many Lodgers have come 
and gone, in the thirteen years that you have lived in the parlours 

‘Hah!’ says the Major warming. Many Madam, many.^ 

‘ And I should say you have been familiar with them all ? ^ 

‘As a rule (with its exceptions like all rules) my dear Madam 
says the Major, ‘ they have honoured me with their acquaintance, 
and not unfrequently with their confidence.’ 

Watching the Major as he drooped his white head and stroked 
his black mustachios and moped again, a thought which I think 
must have been going about looking for an owner somewhere 
dropped into my old noddle if you will excuse the expression. 

‘ The walls of my Lodgings ’ I says in a casual way—-for my dear 
it is of no use going straight at a man who mopes—‘ might have 
something to tell if they could tell it.’ 

The Major neither moved nor said anything but I saw he was 
attending with his shoulders my dear—attending with his shoulders 
to what I said. In fact I saw that his shoulders were struck by it. 

‘The dear boy was always fond of story-books’ I went on, 
like as if I was talking to myself. ‘ I am _ sure this house—his 
own'home—might write a story or two for his reading one day or 
another.’ 
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-The Major s shoulders gave a dip and a curve and his head came 
up m his shirt-collar. The Major’s head came up in his shirt-collar 
as I hadn’t seen it come up since Jemmy went to school. 

It is unquestionable that in intervals of cribbage and a friendly 
rubber, my dear Madam,’ says the Major, ‘and also over what 
used to be caUed in my young times—in the salad days of Jemmy 
man—-the social glass, I have exchanged many a reminiscence 
with your Lodgers.’ 

My remark was I confess I made it with the deepest and art- 
tullest of intentions—* I wish our dear boy had heard them ! ’ 
full roun^^ serious Madam ? ’ asks the Major starting and turning 

‘ Why not Major ? ’ 

‘ Madam ’ says the Major, turning up one of his cuffs, ‘ they shall 
be written for him.’ ^ 

^ ‘ Ah ! Now you speak ’ I says giving my hands a pleased clap. 
Now you are in a way out of moping Major ! ’ 

‘Between this and my holidays—I mean the dear boy’s’ says 

SwaSS’ ® 

a do^bt°of ^ 

‘ to-Sirrowr’” looking as tall as ever he did. 

My dear the Major was another man in three days and he was 

pen'sILS^hW^ Tand wrote with his 
manv So?n^S! ^ ^Qhmd the wainscot, and whether he had 

cannot^eh vn,/h T did at all romance I 

“ .lass 


'-n/vrj.ji.K ii 

HOW THE PARLOURS ADDED A FEW WORDS 

I es^t 

fte r“‘f 7 ““SabHoy Ce‘7er‘ueef by 

one. Norfolk arS s Lnd^ 1,5"^ Emma Limper, of Eight/, 
United Kingdom of Great Britain a^d'lSd?^ Middlesex, m the 
IS not or me to express the rapture with which we received 
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that dear and eminently remarkable boy, on the occuiience of his 
first Christmas holidays. Suffice it to observe that when he came 
flying into the house with two splendid prizes (Arithmetic, and 
Exemplary Conduct), Mrs. Lirriper and myself embraced with 
emotion, and instantly took him to the Play, where we were all 

three admirably entertained. _ r i ^ . ri. j 

N or is it to render homage to the virtues of the best of her good 
n.nd honoured seX'—whom, in deference to her unassuming worth, 

I will only here designate by the initials E.. L, that I add this 
record to the bundle of papers with which our, ^ in a most dis¬ 
tinguished degree, remarkable boy has expressed himself delighted, 
before reconsigning the same to the left-hand glass closet of Mrs. 

Lirriper’s little bookcase. . • 

Neither is it to obtrude the name of the old original superannuated 
obscure Jemmy Jackman, once (to his degradation) of Wozenham s, 
long (to his elevation) of Lirriper’s. If I could be consciously 
guilty of that piece of bad taste, it would indeed be a work of 
supererogation, now that the name is borne by Jemmy Jackman 

Lirriper. . . 

No, I take up my humble pen to register a little record of our 
strikingly remarkable boy, which my poor capacity regards as pre¬ 
senting a pleasant little picture of the dear boy s mind. The 
picture may be interesting to himself when he is a man. ^ 

Our first reunited Christmas-day was the most delightful one 
we have ever passed together. Jemmy was never silent for five 
minutes, except in church-time. He talked as we sat by the fire, 
he talked when we were out walking, he talked as we sat by the 
fire again, he talked incessantly at dinner, though he made a dinner 
almost as remarkable as himself. It was^ the spring of happiness 
in his fresh young heart flowing and flowing, and it fertilised (if I 
may be allowed so bold a figure) my much-esteemed friend, and 
J. J. the present writer. 

There were only we three. We dined in my esteemed friends 
little room, and our entertainment was perfect. But everything in 
the establishment is, in neatness, order, and comfort, always perfect. 
After dinner our boy slipped away to his old stool at my esteemed 
friend’s knee, and there, with his hot chestnuts and_ his glass of 
brown sherry (really, a most excellent wine !) on a chair for a table, 
his face outshone the apples in the dish. 

We talked of these jottings of mine, which Jemmy had read 
through and through by that time; and so it came about that my 
esteemed friend remarked, as she sat smoothing Jemmy’s curls: 

‘ And as you belong to the house too. Jemmy,—and so much 
more than the Lodgers, having been born in it,—why, your story 
ought to be added to the rest, I think, one of these days.’ ^ 

Jemmy’s eyes sparkled at this, and he said, ‘ So / think, Gran. 
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Th6n h,6 sat looking at the fire, and. then he began to laugh in a 
sort of confidence with the fire, and then he said, folding his arms 
across my esteemed friend’s lap, and raising his bright face to hers : 
Would you like to hear a boy’s story, Gran ?' 

‘ Of all things,’ replied my esteemed friend. 

‘Would you, godfather?’ 

‘ Of all things,’ I too replied. 

* Well, then,’ said Jemmy, ‘ I’ll tell you one.’ 

I^re our indisputably remarkable boy gave himself a hug, and 
aughed again, musically, at the idea of his coming out in that new 
hne. Then he once more took the fire into the same sort of con¬ 
fidence as before, and began : 

pigs drank wine, And monkeys chewed 
SLke^™' nor mine, But tirat's no 

hisSn?^"’*“*‘^'' “y «ste«“ed friend, ‘what’s amiss with, 

Gran,’ returned Jemmy, shouting witli laughter 

‘We always begin stories that way at school.’ ® is-ugnter. 

herseffwift'a'^oW.^ friend, fanning 

nerselt With a plate. Thought he was light-headed i ’ 

a boy”in5 m^y™ know.”'"’ 

you undemtanT’’”’'‘y®"’ Not him, Major, 
‘No, no,’ says I. 

(school in Rutlandshire-’ 

‘ Lincolnshire?’ says my respected friend. 

Lincolnsh“r°e,’dSl?‘^ ^ “ 

Jemm*;;, ^outSs'tairdK 

No, no,’ says I. 

comfortably, and 

looled^Tn fire), before heVn 

love with his schoolmaster’s danahtPr ^ a tremendously in 

creature that ever was seen beautiful 

brown hair alfS Surifi2 ^ Lad 

and she was deHcious^altos:ether^flTff?K ^ delicious voice, 

‘ ’^Vhat’s the nZe of ^ if Seraphina.’ ’ 

asks my respected friend. oolmaster’s daughter, Jemmy ? ’ 

now^! Caugh?you ha^ hfr ^ forefinger at her. ‘ There 
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‘ Well! And so he loved her. And so he thought about her, 
and dreamed about her, and made her presents of oranges and nuts, 
and would have made her presents of pearls and diamonds if he 
could have afforded it out of his pocket-money, but he couldn’t. 
And so her father—0, he was a Tartar ! Keeping the boys up to 
the mark, holding examinations once a month, lecturing_ upon all 
sorts of subjects at all sorts of times, and knowing everything in the 
world out of book. And so this boy-’ 

‘ Had he any name ? ’ asks my respected friend. 

‘ No, he hadn’t, Gran. Ha, ha ! There now ! Caught you again ! ’ 

After this, they had another laugh and another hug, and then our 
boy went on. • ,/- 

‘ Well! And so this boy, he had a friend about as old as himself 
at the same school, and his name (for He had a name, as it happened) 
was—^let me remember—was Bobbo.’ 

‘ Not Bob,’ says my respected friend. 

‘ Of course not,’ says Jemmy. ‘ What made you think it was. 
Gran ? Well 1 And so this friend was the cleverest and bravest and 
best-looking and most generous of all the friends that ever were, 
and so he was in love with Seraphina’s sister, and^ so Seraphina s 
sister was in love with him, and so they all grew up.’ 

' Bless us! ’ says my respected friend. ‘ They were very sudden 

about it.’ . -I c j 

‘ So they all grew up,’ our boy repeated, laughing heartily, and 
Bobbo and this boy went away together on horseback to seek their 
fortunes, and they partly got their horses by favour, and partly in a 
bargain; that is to say, they had saved up between them seven arid 
fourpence, and the two horses, being Arabs, were worth more, omy 
the man said he would take that, to favour them. Well! And so 
they made their fortunes and came prancing back to the school, 
with their pockets full of gold, enough to last for ever. And so 
they rang at the parents’ and visitors’ bell (not the back gate), and 
when the bell was answered they proclaimed “ The same as if it 
was scarlet fever ! Every boy goes home for an indefinite period ! 
And then there was great hurrahing, and then they kissed Seraphina 
and her sister,—each his own love, and not the others on any 
account,—and then they ordered the Tartar into instant confinement. 

‘ Poor man ! ’ said my respected friend. 

‘ Into instant confinement, Gran,’ repeated Jemmy, trying to look 
severe and roaring with laughter; ‘ and he was to have nothing to 
eat but the boys’ dinners, and was to drink half a cask of their beer 
every day. And so then the preparations were made for the two 
weddings, and there were hampers, and potted thmgs, and sweet 
things, and nuts, and postage-stamps, and all manner of things. 
And so they were so jolly, that they let the Tartar out, and he was 
jolly too.’ 
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* I ant gW thejr lei him out/ says ni| fficiwi, * kranv 

he had only done his dMiy.* 

* 0» but hadn't he o%»enloric it, llioiigli ! * cricil Jcmmv. * W#ii * 
And so then this boy mountel hk lior»\ wiih liis bfidr hi hj* 

and entered away, ami onleriMl cwi ami iwi till tic rami' to a rrritiii 
place where he hatl a certain < trail .ifiii a rcrfaiii rmihiilier - 'iirif 

you two, you know.’ ^ 

* Mo, no,’ wc fjoih said. 

And there hr was rcreivnl wiih i^rrji friuirinr'i, .iiid K.. 
diecniphoardml the kwkraw with gold, aiid'hr skirted it outIm 
his (rran and his gmlfather htmim- they wrre the iwf» ktndrsi in,I 
dearest |i€! 0 |ile that ever Invd in tins wo? 1*1. ,4f|,| v, mliiir ilirv 

were silting up to their knees to gold, a kii«»ri!ng mM hrard at the 
street dwr, and who shwtld it hr hm th.hlns ai%o on horlrtl k 
with hiH bride in his arms, and what had hr r^im- m , dnt 
(nt double Mill .til the for rirr; iIlu wire 

not wanted by this boy and this tir.in and lliis goilkiher, and tint 

Sffi’!'’"- ‘''O- 

Jemmy jr«,SXr”rnmn™^^^ het'* “ 

* Mo I Mobmiy ever fniarrellcdd 

Anti did the money never niidt away ? * 

No ! Nobody coultl ever sfn-ntl it all.* 

Anci cIh! ncinc cif iliciii ever 

N<,. NolKHly .v.r grew ol.l.-r 

And did none of them ever the ? * 

Major, for the Boy's stoiy is the best that is ever told!' 

I have here noted it down as fSlifuil7ai mv I LiL o 5 
with my best mtentions, would acimih subscribing it with niy”«;iriii% 


The Parlooes, 

Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings. 


J. JACKMAN. 
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CHAPTER I 

MRS. LIRRIPER RELATES HOW SHE WENT ON, AND WENT OVER 

Alt! It’s pleasant to drop into my own easy«chair my dear though 
a little palpitating what with trotting up-stairs and what with trotting 
down, and why kitchen stairs should all be corner stairs is for the 
builders to justify though I do not think tliey fully understand llieir 
trade and never did, else why the sameness and why not more 
conveniences and fewer draughts and likewise making a practice 
of laying the plaster on too thick I am well convinced which holds 
the damp, and as to chimney-pots putting them on hy guess-work 
like hats at a party and no more knowing what their will he 
upon the smoke bless you than I do if so much, exce|jt that it will 
mo.stly be either to send it down your throat in a straight form or 
give it a twist before it goes there. And what I say.s sjieaking m 
I find of those new metal chimneys all manner of shaises (there’s 
a row of ’em at Miss Wozenham’s lodging-hou.se lower down on 
the other side of the way) is that they only work your smoke into 
artificial patterns for you before you swallow it and that I’d cpiiie 
as soon swallow mine plain, the flavour being the same, not to 
mention the conceit of putting up signs on the top of your house to 
show the forms in which you take your smoke into your inside. 

Being here before your eyes my dear in my own easy-clmir in 
my own quiet room in my own Lodging-House Number Eighty-one 
Norfolk Street Str^d London situated midway between the city 
and St. James’s—if anything is where it UKd to be with these 
hotels calling themselves Limited but called unlimited by Major 
Jackman rising up everywhere and rising up into fiagsttffs where 

a A 2 
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they can’t go any higherj but my rnimi of thc»c is give me 

a landlord’s or landlady’s wholesome^fece when i off a jminiey 
and not a brass plate with an electrified rlieliag ciiil of ii 

which it’s not in nature can be glad to »t #iip ami to whirh l 
don’t want to be hoisted like medusas at the Ilr^-ks iiid left there 
telegraphing ft>r help with the most ingenious iiiAlruiiinits but r|iilte 
in vain—being here my dear I have no call irt lii^'fiiwn ilal I am 
still in the I,odgings as a business hoping to liw' iti dtr »mc and if 
agreeable to tiie clergy fartly read over at t’lviiieiifs ibiiies 

and condiuled in Hatfield churchyard when lywg pftev again by 
my poor Lirri|it*r ashes to ashes and dust to dtisf. 

Neither should I tell you any news my dr.sr in irliing you ttiat 
the Major is still a fixture in the Parlours qmi*' mirh mi as the 
roof of the house, and that Jemmy Is of boys the bc-^f and brightest 
and has ev^er had kept from him the rruvl si^rv of hr* prclly 
young mother Mrs. Kdson being deserted in tbr vr»»inl fliwir .and 
dying in my arms, fully believing that I am ht% Hran and htrn 
an orphan, though what with engineering sinr** lir look a tastr fur 
it and him and the Major making ItocomotivrA mu of n.ifawb 
broken iron pots and cotton-reds and them <il«!iliiirly a gelling 
off the line and falling over the tatde and injairuig ilm |»i»scngefs 
almost equal to the originals It really is ipuic Wfiinh'rfisl, And 
when I says to the Major, * lilajor can't you by »t«r rorans give us 
a communication with the guard?' the iSLijor ‘vty-i, quiii* huffy, * No 
madam it’s not to be done,* and when I r»ays * Why not?* the Major 
says, ‘ That is between us who are in the Railway Inicresi madam 
and our friend the Right Honourable Viee-Prcindriil of llic lloanl 
of Trade’and if youll believe me my dear the Major wfolc to 
Jemmy at school to consult him on the answer t sliould liave 
before I could get even that amount of unsaibfactorinrM oui of 
the man, the reason being that wlien we first bepn with the liiilc 
model and the working signals beautiful anil fcrfat (being in 
general as wrong as the real) and when I »ayf laughing 
appointment am I to hold in this undertaking igmilrmcn?* Jemmy 
hugs me round the neck and tells me danciny;* * V«u shall be llic 
Public Gran ’ and consequently they put u|Kjn ' tne just as much as 
ever they like and I sit a growling in my ensy-cliair. 

My dear whether it is that a grown roan as rU-vrr ns the Major 
cannot give half his heart and mind to anything even a playtinng 
—but must get into right down earnest with it* whether it is so or 
whether it is not so I do not undertake to but Jemmy is ftir 
outdone by the serious and believing v,'ay.s t»f the Major in the 
management of the United Grand Junction IJrri|ier and Jarkraan 
Great Norfolk Parlour Line, * For * says my Jemmy with the spark¬ 
ling eyes when it was christened, * we must lui'vc i wlitilc mouthful 
of name Gran or our dear old Public * and thefc ilie young rogue 







made ii|X>n him which he run.s away from, aiui emre. was taken in 
the passage of this very house with an umlirella up anti the Major’s 
hat on, giving his name with the door-mat round him as Sir |ohnson 
Jones, K.C.li in s|M.-ct;M:k*s residing at the Horse (kiards. On 
which occasion he had got into the house not a nunute lieforc, 
through the girl letting lum on the mat when he sent in a |>itre of 
paper twisted more like one of those spills for lighting candlei than 
a note, offering me the choice between thirty shillings in hand and 
his brains on the premises marked immediate and waiting for an 
answer. My dear it gave me sucli a dreadful turn to think of the 
brains of my poor dear Lirri|3€r*s own Itesh and blood llyiiig about 
the new oilcloth however unworthy to he so assisted, that I went 
out of my room here to ask him wliat be would take once for all 
not to do it for life when I found him in the custody of iw<i gcnile- 
men that I should have judged to he in the fcather-betl traile if tliey 
had not announced the law, so fluffy were their ijersouiil appearance* 
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‘ Bring your chains, sir/ says Joshua to the litllenf of tlir* two m the 
biggest hat, ‘rivet on my fetters!* Imagine i«y whm I 

pictered Hm clanking up Norfolk“Str«.‘t in irrin^ an«l Mws Wo>’n!t#ifit 
looking out of window! ‘Gentleineii/ I wys. all r>f a amj 

ready to drop ‘please to bring him into J.irkfiMrf-^ 

ments.’ So they brought him into die Parloiirs, anil whm ih*? 
Major spies his own curlydirimmcd hat im litm 
Lirriper had whipiied off its |K‘g in the |\K%igr hw a ftiil-i.nry 
disguise he goes into such a tearing lassion ihai lie iipt ?i r.il 
head with his hantl and kicks it up to the Ceiling wiih wlinr 

it grazed long afterwards. * Major’ I i«iys ‘hrJ »«d .iiid Athi%r mr 
what to do with Joshua my dead and gone l4rri|*t‘r\ m%n 
brother.’ ‘ Madam * says the Major * my advir*.' n that v^»r* 
and lodge him in a Powder Mill, with a^harnGfunc gT4to!?v s** tlif 
proprietor when e.tploded.’ ‘Major’ I say.s ‘as a \mi 

cannot mean your words/ * Mackm ' s;rp 'the M.i| 6 f ‘ hv iIk I ^.n| 
I do I ’ and indeed the Major liesides being with ail Im a 

very passionate man for his she had a had opifistui i»f on 

account of former troubles even tinattcnded by Itlirrtsrt takrn ttith 
his apparel When Joshua IJrrifier hears this VoiivcrTi.iliMfi brlwntl 
us he turns upon the littlest one with the htggrsi hat and Wh 
‘Come sirl Remove me to my vik dungeon. Whrfr i% my 
mouldy straw?’ My dear at the picter of him rising m nn* tsiifid 
dressed almost entirely in jiadlock.s like Ikiroii ’rrmirk in |rti}ii}v*s 
book I was so overcome that I burst into ami I fo ihc 
Major, ‘Major take my keys and settle with tb**.e gmihiiiro <,r I 
shall never know a happy minute more/ which was tlon*' 
times bofe before and since, but still I must rrmeiiibrr th.si pT.litia 
Lirriper Ms ms good feelings and shows them in being alw.iV'* 
teouDled m his mmd when he cannot wear mouming for lii«i bfothrr, 
year have! left off my widow's mniiriiing nm bring 
wisMul to intrude, but the tender point in Joshua that I r.mnrsi hrlp 
a little yielding to is when he writes ‘One singh* sovereign 

mourning ffir my niiicli bwrd 
brother. I vowed at the time of hi.s lamented di*ath tltai I wrtnld 
ever vrear sables m memory of him but Alas how niiwt-dghtrd h 
man. How keep that vow when penniless!' It sav*i a mml «b'4l 
for the strength of his feelings that he couldn’t havo Imm srum 

IS nigtiiy creditable. But we know there’s good in .ali fff m - if wr 

Sca^rh.'^ofhubrk rim 

to 1 ;‘P°“ fi'.rling« when lit.t 

sent to school and write down into Lincolnshire for^hi« 

money by return of post and got it, still 11^5 nw mJ 1 IZlX 

mightn’t have meant not paytiie hil bill 

the Salisbury Arms when his affection took iiim ioL to ,Wy " 
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fortnight at Hatfield churchyard and might have nieant to keep 
sober but for bad company. Consecjuently if the hlajor /ui<d played 
on him with the garden-engine which he got privately into his room 
without my knowing of it, I think that much as I should have 
regretted it there would have been words betwixt the Major and 
me Therefore my dear though he played on Mr. Buffle by mistake 
being hot in his head, and though it might have been misrepresented 
down at Wozenbam’s into not being ready for Mr. Buffle in other 
respects he being tlie Assessed laxes, still I do not so much regret 
it as perhaps I ought. And whether Joshua Lirriper will yet do well 
in life I cannot sav, but I did hear of his coming out at a Private 
Theatre in the character of a Bandit without receiving any offers 

afterwards from the regular managers. 

Mr» Buffle gives instance ot there b^ing good itt 
persons where good is not oxpcctciii for it < Jinnot bo dt^nied tout 
Mr. Buffle’s manners when engaged in his business were not 
agreeable. To collect is one thing, and to look about ss “ 
suspicious of the goods being gradually removing m the dead of the 
night by a back door is another, over taxing you have no control 
but suspecting is voluntarv. Allowances too must ever lie made 
for a gentleman of the Mujor’s warmth not relishing being spoke 
to with a pen in the mouth, and while I do not know that it is more 
irritable to my own feelings to have a low-crowned hat with a broad 
brim kept on in doors than any other hat still I can appreciate me 
Major’s, besides which without bearing malice or vengeance the 
Major is a man that scores up arrears as his habit always^was with 
Joshua Lirriper. So at last my dear the Major lay m wait for Mr 
Buffle and it worrited me a good deal Mr. Buflle gives his rap of 
two sharp knocks one day and the Major bounces to the door. 

‘ Collector has called for two c^uarters’ Asse.ssed I axes says Mr. 
Buffle. * They are ready for him ’ says the Major and brings mm 
in here. But on the way Mr. Buffle looks about him in his usual 
suspicious manner and the Major fires and asks him ‘ Do you see a 
Ghost sir?* ‘No sir’ says Mr. Buffle. ‘Because I have before 
noticed you’ says the Major ‘ apparently looking for a si>ectre very 
hard beneath the roof of my respected triend. n he« you tmci ttet 
supernatural agent, be so good as point him out sir. Mr. Buffle 
stares at the Major and tlien nods at me. * Mrs. him^m sir says 
the Major going off into a |>erfcrt steam and introtiucing me with 
his hand. * Pleasure of knowing her ’ says Mr, Buftlc. A—hum 1 
——Temmv Jackman sir!* savs the Major introducing himself. 

* Honour of knowing you by sight ’ says Mr, Buffle.^ * 
Jackman sir’ says the J^lajor wagging his head sideways m a sort of 
obsiinatti fury * presents to you his esteemed friend that ady Mre. 
Emma Lirririer of Eighty-one Norfolk Street Strand London^m the 
County of Middlesex in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
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Ireland. Upon which occasion sir/ says the Major, ‘Jemmy 
Jackman takes your hat off.’ Mr. Bufifie looks at his hat where the 
Major drops it on the floor, and he picks it up and puts it on again. 
‘Sir’ says the Major very red and looking him full in the face 
‘there are two quarters of the Gallantry Taxes due and the 
Collector has called.’ Upon which if you can believe my words 

my dear the Major drops Mr. Bufiie’s hat off again. ‘ This-’ 

Mr. Buffle begins very angry with his pen in his mouth, when the 
Major steaming more and more says ‘ Take your bit out sir ! Or 
by the whole infernal system of Taxation of this country and every 
individual figure in the National Debt, I’ll get upon your back and 
ride you like a horse! ’ which it’s my belief he would have done and 
even actually jerking his neat little legs ready for a spring as it was. 
‘This,’ says Mr. Buffle without his pen ‘is an assault and I’ll have 
the law of you.’ ‘ Sir ’ replies the Major ‘ if you are a man of honour, 
your Collector of whatever may be due on the Honourable Assess¬ 
ment by applying to Major Jackman at the Parlours Mrs. Lirriper’s 
Lodgings, may obtain what he wants in full at any moment.’ 

When the Major glared at Mr. Buffle with those meaning words 
my dear I literally gasped for a teaspoonful of salvolatile in a 
wneglass of water, and I says ‘ Pray let it go no farther gentlemen 
I beg and beseech of you! ’ But the Major could be got to do 
nothing dse but snort long after Mr. Buffle was gone, and the 
effect It had upon my whole mass of blood when on the next 
day of Mr.^ Buffle’s rounds the Major spruced himself up and 
^ up and down the street with one eye almost 
obliterated by his hat there are not expressions in Johnson’s 
dictionary to state. But I safely put the street door on the jar 
and got behmd the Major’s blinds with my shawl on and mv 
moment I saw danger to rush out screeching 
Sv f the neck till 

hSiiS bound. I had not been 

annr^rW^iff^v hour when I saw Mr. Buffle 

a,pproachmg with his Collecting-books in his hand The Maior 

tSoff ht f railings. The Major 

Mr Buffle takpt n^?^? ^ beheve ?’ 

name sh^ Savs at arms length and says ‘ That is my 

Mr Buffle?^ “5^ commands for me, 

Mr. ±5uffle ? Says Mr. Buffle ‘ Not any sir ’ Then mv dear 

meVaS bowerbXrfhe“AS?'^"-?“ 

mind of Srt me much in 



Mn Buffie when one night I was %voke hy a frightful noise ancl a 
smell of burning, and going to my betkoom window saw ilie whole 
street in a glow. Fortunately we had two sets empty just then anti 
before I could hurry on some clothes I heard the Major temmfrmg 
at the attics’ doors and calling out * Dress yourseh'es l—l'tre . Ihin t 
he frightened!—Fire! Collect your presence of mmd !~r ire! All 
rlgjit—Fire! ’ most trcmenjously. As I oj>eneci my iitxlrfKJtn door 
the Major came tumbling in over himself and me, and ^caught me 
in his arms. ‘ Major ’ I says breathless * where is it ? ’ * I don I 
know dearest madam’ says the Major—■*Fire! Jemmy Jackmin 
will defend you to the last drop of his blood—Fire! If the dear 
boy was at home what a treat lliis would be for him—Fire! and 
altogether very collected and bold except that he cotildril say a 
single sentence without shaking me to the very centre with rtianng 
Fire. We ran down to the drawing-room and put our heads out 
of window, and the hlajor calls to an unfeeling young monkey, 
scampering by be joyful and ready to split * Whert* is it?*—Fire;. 
The monkey answers without stopping *0 here’s a lark! Clld 
Baffle’s been setting his house alight to _pri-vent its hang found out 
that he boned the 'Faxes. Hurrah! Fire! * Anil then the s|«rks 
came flying up and the smoke came imiring down and the crarWing 
of flama and si«tting of water awl hanging of rrigiiMJs and hacking 
of axes and br^ing of gla.ss and kwH:king at dwirs awl the shouP 
ing and crying and hurrying and the heat and altogether gave me 
a dreadful palpitation. * Don’t tie frighiencti dearest madam,' Mys 
the Major, ‘—Fire! There’s nothing to he .ilarmed al—Fire! 
Don’t open the street door til! i come liark—Fnc! HI 
see if I cam be of any service— Fire! You’re ipiite com|»M and 
comfortable ain’t you?—Fire, Fire, Firei' It was in tain for me 
to hold the man and tell him he’d he gallci|«d to dcaili hy me 
engines—pumped to death by lib over-cxcrtic»ns—-wepfretfetl to 
death by the slop and mess— tlatlened to death when the roofs fell 
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in— Ws spirit was up and he went Kampering off after the young 
monkey with all the breath he had and none to spw, and me and 
the ^rls huddled together at the parlour windows lt»king at the 
dreadful flames above the houses over the wa>% B>fr, fliiffle’s being 
round the corner. Presently what should we »*c Intt »ine ffeopie 
running down the street straight to our door, and llirn the Major 
directing operations in the busiest way, and then sonic itiore fieopk 
and then->-carried in a chair similar to Guy lliflfle 

in a blanket 1 

My dear the Major has Mr. Buffle brought tip our siefB and 
whisked into the parlour and carted out on the sofy, and then he 
and all the rest of them without so much as n wortl burst away 
again full speed, leaving the impression of a visirin except for Mr. 
Buffle awful in his blanket with his eyes a rolling. In a twinkling 
they all burst back again with Mrs. Buflk in anotlicr blanket, which 
whisked in and carted out on the sofy they all Burst off again and 
all burst back again with Miss Buftle in tnothrr blanket, which 
again whisked in and carted out they all hurst off again ami all 
burst back again with Mr. Buffle’s articled yniing gcnilctnaii in 
another blanket—him a holding round the n«?cks of two men 
carrying him by the legs, similar to the picter of the cii%racef«l 
creetur who has lost the fight (but where the chair I do not know) 
and his hair having the ap|>earance of newly played Mfwn. When 
all four of a row, the Major rubs his hands anti whisfrrs me witJr 
what little hoarseness he can get together, * If oiir dear remarkable 
boy was only at home what a delightful treat this would tw for 
him! ’ 

My dear we made them some hot tea and toa*i and »jmc hot 
brandy-and-water with a little comfortable nutmeg in it, and at first 
they were scared and low in their spirits but being folly insured got 
sociable. And the first use Mr, Buffle made of hii tongue was to 
call the Major his Preserver and his best of friends tfici to sty ’ ,\fy 
for ever dearest sir let me make you known to Mr«. Buffle* which 
also addressed him as her Preserver and her best of friends and 
was fully as cordial as the blanket would admit of. Also Mia 
Buffle. The articled ypung gentleman’s head was a little light and 
he sat a moaning ‘ Robina is reduced to cinders, Robina is redurecl 
to cinders! ’ Which went more to the heart on account of his 
having got wrapped in his blanket as if he was icjokiiig out of a 
violinceller case, until Mr. Buffle says * Robina sficak to him!’ 
Miss Buffle says ‘ Dear George! ’ and but for the imiiriiii 

down brandy-and-water on the instant which catistjtl a raldiing in 
his throat owing to the nutmeg and a violent fit of coughing it 
might have proved too much for his strength. When tlie arlickd 
young gentleman got the better of it Mr. Buffle leaned ap against 
Mrs. Buffle being two bundles, a little while in confidence, and then 
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says with team m his tym which the Major noticing mfM, ‘We 
haw not been a united fecnil)*, lei us after this clanger become so, 
take her George.’ The young gentleman couM not fmit his inn 
out far to do it, but his s|»ken espressioni were very licautifu 
though of a wandering class. And I do not know that I ever nail 
a much pleasanter meal th.in the Iireakfasl we took blether afler we 
had all doxed, when Miss Iluttle made tea very sweetly in iiuite the 
Roman style as dcpiclcd formerly at Coveni C* 3 Klrn I’heatre aiM 
when the whole family was most agreeable, as they have ever proved 
since that night when the Major stood at the fool of the I'lre.f.Kaiw 
and claimed 'them as they came down—the young genilcman hcacb 
foremost, which accounts. And tlicHigh I tie not say iliai we shctiild 
be less liable to think ill of one another if strictly limilrit to blankets, 
still I do say that we might most of us rtnne to a belter uiwler- 
standing if we kept one inotlier less it a cllsiaiire. 

Why there’s Woienham’s lower down on the oilier side of the 
street. I had a feeling of much sorencM Kvcriil ycari rrsficfling 
what I must still everc.all Miss Worenhant’s syslrniitir iifiderhiclfiing 
and the likeness of the house in BracWww having for loo matif 
windows and a ino.st umbmgeoys and otitrtgc^oiii f. tik which ncv'cr 
yet was seen in Morfolk-stfeet nor yet a isrrtage and four it Wo«»- 
ham’s door, which it wouki Imve been far more 10 Bradshaw’s cteciit 
to have drawn a cab. This frame of intncl contitmet! bitter down 
to the very afternoon in January last when one of my girls, 
Raiiygtnoo which I still suspect of Irish eilrtclion though farnilf 
repr»ented Cambridge, else why aliKond wtdi a bricklayer of ilie 
limerick persuasion and be married in pattens not wailit^ til! Wi 
black eye was decently got round with all the ccimi«iiy fourteen in 
number and one home fighting outaidc on the naif td ilir vclitrlr,-— 
I repeat my dear my ilkregulateil slate of iihikI towards Mi« 
Wo^enham continued down to ihe very afiernfMin tif laM 

past when Sally Rairyganoo canie^ lianging^ (I t'an «h; it« miltkr 
expression) into my r«im with a j«m|i aliirh may l»s- t’aiidirwige 
and may not, and .‘Htid ‘liurrito Missis! Miss _»icl 

up I* My dear when I had it Ihrowni in riiy fare siul rruwwncc 
that the girl Sally bad reason to think I trouiil lie glad of tlwt niin 
of a fellow-aeeter, I burst inio teats and tlrupiwd l».wl in t«y chair 
and I * I am ashamed cif myself ’ ’ 

Well I I tried to settle to my k'a tmi I roislil iiol do it what 
with thinking of Miss Wownliam and tier ihsifrsArs, It was t 
wretched night and I went up to a front winflow ami Iwskwl mm 
at \ifoE€nliam*s and m welt as I coiikl make 11 out cltiwn the sif«E« 
in the fog it was the clismal}«i of the tliwtwl awl ml a light to be 
seen. Ifo at last I says to myself ‘ lliw will not tbs,' ai«i I |'4}li«« 
my oklest bonnet and shawl not wssliitig 1^1 jw \Vc<;rnltani to Iw 
reminded of ray best at such a time, tnd to ami I vlwki you I g«s 
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over to Wozenlmm’s and knocks. * Miss Wosenham at lioiiie?’ I 
says ^turning my head when I heard the door go. Af«i then I 
saw it was Miss Woienhtm hei»lf who lad oficnefl it inii sadly 
w'om she was poor thing and her eyes til swelit**! and swt‘il«l with 
crying. ^ * Miss Wozenham ’ I says * it is several years since there 
was a little unpleasantness betwixt us on the stilijert of my grand* 
son’s cap being down your Airy. I have ovcrirwkal it aiiil I horn* 
you have done the same.* ‘Yea Mrs, Lirrifvr * site s.ays in a 
surprise ‘ I have.’ ‘ Then my dear ’ I »ys * I s**iiotiki he gltd to 
come in and .speak a word to you,* Cfion my calling her my dear 
Miss Wozenham breaks out a crying most pitifiih and a twt itnfceliiiff 
elderly person that might have been better shaved in a night<-ap 
with a hat over it offering a polite apology for ttw* laving 

worked themselves into his constitution, anil a.l»i for s«mcling home 
to his wife on the bellows wdiich teas in his band as a writing-desk, 
looks out of the back parlour and says * I'he licty wants a word of 
comfort’ and goes in again. So I was able to sy c|tijte natural 
‘ Wants a word of comfort does she sir ? Then llw pigs she 
shall have it!’ And Miss Wownham ami me we go into ilm front 
room with a wretched light that seemetl to have been crying too 
and was sputtering out, and I says * Now my dear, le!l roe all; and 
she wrings her hands and says *0 Mrs. Lirtifi-er that ii«ii is in 
possession here, and I have not a friend in the world who is tlile to 
help me with a shilling,’ 

It doesn’t signify a Int what a talkative old body like me mkl to 
Miss Wozenham when she said that, and so 111 tell you imtml mv 
dear that I d have given thirty shillings to hive taken her over to 
tea. only I durstn’t on account of the Major. Not you s« hut what 
I knew I could draw the Major out like thretd mi wind him round 
my finger on most subjects and perhap even on that If I was to set 
myself to it, but him and me had so often belied Miss IVownham 
to one pother that I was shamefaced, and I knew she had offended 
hia pride and never mine, and likewiie I felt timid that that Rtlrv- 
f make things awkward. So I says * My dear if you 

Wa muddle of a head I simuld 

too and after all it was but forty pound, and-- Hicre ! as 

mpstnous and straight a creeter as ever liv«i and has raid hack 

wnen It aiiu tp point? lor the point is that when she was a 
hpds and holding them in hers and kissing them again 
fvho^ ^ cheered up at last and i says *^hy 

you thought of mo?' ayslte ■TSo^Zyo^ 
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such a hard hand-to-mouth life as mine, and werejolling in affluence.’ 

I says shaking my sides (and very glad to tlo it for I had been a 
choking quite long enough) *Only look at my figure my dear and 
give me your opinion whether if I was in affluence I should he 
likely to roll in it ? ’ That did it! We got as merry as gngs (wlmt- 
cver they are, if you happen to know my dear—/ ilon t) and I went 
home to my blessed home as happy and as thankful as couW he* 
But before I make an end of it, think even of my having misunder- 
stood the Major ! Yes I For next forenoon the hlajor came mto 
my little room with his hrushecl hat in his hand and he hegms * My 
dearest madam-- ’ and then put his face in his hat as if he had 
just come into church. As I Kit all In a mare he came out of his 
hat and began again, ‘ My esteemed and beloved friend— * and 
then went into his hat again. ; hlajor,’ I cries out frightened has 
anything hapi'iened to our darling boy ? * * No, no, no ’ says the 
Major ‘but Miss WoMnham has been here this mormng to make 
her excuses to me, and by tlm I.ord I can‘t gel over wlial she told 
me.* ’ Hoity toity, hfajor,’ I says ’ you don’t know yet llml I was 
afraid of you last night and didn't think lualf as well of you m I 
ought! So come out of c:hurch hlajor and forgive me like a tlcar 
old friend and I'll nt-ver do so any more.’ And I leave you to 
judge my dear whether I ever did or will. And how afl‘is:ling to 
think of Miss Wo^enham out of her small income and her losses 
doing so much for her poor old father, and keeping a brother that 
hid had the misfortune to soften his brain against the hard aitlht- 
matics as neat as a new pin in the three back represental to lodgers 
as a lumber-room and consuming a whole shoulder of mutton 
whenever provided i 

And now my dear I really am a going to tell you ^ahout my 
Legacy if you’re inclined to favour me with your attention, and I 
did fully intend to have come straight to it only one thing tloes so 
bring up another. It was the month of June anti the day before 
hlklsummcr Day when my girl Winifred Maclgers—'She was whst is 
termed a Plymouth Sister, and the Plymouth Brother tliat made 
away with her was quite right, for a tidier young woman for a wife 
never came into a house and aftcrwarils called with the beautifullesl 
Plymouth Twini-it was the day before Midsummer Day when 
Winifred Madgers comes and says to me * A gentfoman from the 
Consul’s wishes particular to s|5€ak to Mrs. Lirripm’ If you li 
believe me my dear tlie Consols at tlse Imnfc wiiere I have httle 
nmtter for Jemmy got into my head, and I says * Good gracious I 
hope he ain’t had any dreadful fall I * Says Winifred * He don’t look 
as if he had ma’am.* And I says *Show him in.*_ 

The gentleman came in dark and with his hair cropped what I 
should consider too close, and he says very polite ’Madame 
Lirrwi|»c*r!* I says ‘Yes sir. Take a chair.’ *1 come,’ ays he 
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Frrweiirh CmmW ^Immm owe thii ii wasn’t 
im iMtw «t fcii|:la.ml. Me lave rrweceif«|; sa%»s the ttenilemAii 
iwnifig his rs very rtirimis aiicl slilftih Mairrwie m 

^•n», a coiwminiraticjij which I mili have the horioiir to rrweacl 
Madame i .irrwifief iiiuirrstaiMls Frmenrh r *0 dear no sir! ’ says 
1. Matlanse Lirrifvr don’t iimkrstami anything of the sort.’ **Ii 
imiiers not,’ kivs dn; gfnilein.iii, * I will irrwansl.ito.* 

With that niy dr.ir th.’ gnislcown afif*r reading Mwcthing alioiii 
a DeiwtiJiciit and a .Marti* fwlnrh Lord forgive me I siipposcfl till 
the M.ijor I'anir honie was Mary, ami never was I more |ni«^!eti tten 
to think iiow' that ymmg wntnaii ram** to have* so tn«rh to do with it) 
traiisiaicd a lot svith the most oldiging pains, and it rame to tins r*— 
jhat m tlir town of Sc'os in France an nnkiiown Kfiglishman lav t 
dying. Iltai he was sfierchk-ss and without motion, ’riiat in bis 
ioilgiiig there was a gohi watch and a piirs** r«int 3 iniiw sorb and 
such money and a trunk containing siuli and such clothes, tint no 
imaiwrt .ml no except that on his lahlc was a Mck of cards 

ami that he had written in |«‘iirii on the hark of tile ace of hearts; 

id the aulliomte.s, Whm I am dead, pray semi wimt is left, as a 
last U;gac>% to Mrs. Lirrifitw Kighiy-cmc Norfolk Street Strand 
i.omlon, Ulien the gentleman hati ex|ilaiimtl al! this, which 
sttmted to he iipwn up nmrh more nmlmUml than I should have 
gnen the rrench craiit for, not at that time knowing tin* natiiiii, he 
put the d:mntiie.nt into my liand. An*} much the wiser I was for 
that you may he stire, except that it Iml the look of heintf made 
out «|.w,»n gftK-ery iiafK-r and was stamped all over with eagh*s. 

I gfotteimn, Mielievc she 

rrvHxognises her unfortunate compairrwiot?* 

Vou inay im.iRiiK the Hurry it pul mu into my dear In l.u talkud 

to about my com|mtriots. 

Would you have the kindness ilr to make 
your janpage as simple as you can?’ 

* 4 ® K«8**shman unhappy, at the point of death. This com- 
IMtrrwiot alfiicted, says the gentleman, 

^ «n^«reiand you now. No sir I have 
not the least idea who ihi.s tan be/ 

lias Madame Lirrwi|«r no son, no nephew, no godson, no 
fiTwiend, no acciuaintance of any kind in I**rrwan*'e ? ’ 

* fo my certain knowledge ’ say .1 I *no relation or friemi, and to 
the best of my belief no acquaintance/ 
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wliich I lad never «en bill once in iny life ami that when my 
Iirrlj[«r was courting me, the fiesfitiim of it mul ihe fkcpnrM and 
llic airiness and to think that it Imil been rolling cve^r since and 
that it was always a rolling and so few of ns mimiing, matk* me feel 
cpile st'cscnis. But I felt ki|?|»y loo awl so did Jemmy ainl the 
lvia|ar_afitl not inudr motion tin the wlwk*. thnugh me with a swim¬ 
ming in the head ami a sinking Imt able hi take nritire ihal the 
foreign insides a|j|«tMr to he roustractwi tiollower than the English, 
leading to miirh more Ireineiijiius noises when tiatl sailors. 

Blit my tlear the hlneness .mil the lightness and the rolonretl 
look of everything ami the trry simiry-lHwes sirifn'tl and the 
shining rattling driiiiw and the iittk* sokiteri with their waists and 
tiily gaiters, when we got across to the {Viniiiwnt-dt made me feel 
as if I don’t know what -as if the atmosiihere had been lifted off 
me. And as to lunrh why itiess yoo if I kent a wamrook and 
two kiiehen-nmids 1 conkln't gel it tlone f»ir twirc the money, and 
no injured young woman a' glaring at ymi and gmeiging you 
and acknowledging your iiatronage by wishing that your food might 
choke you, lint so dvil and so hot and attentive and every way com- 
fortalsfe except Jemmy fiouring wine down his throat by lumbfcrsffull 
anti me exfiecting to see him tirop under the table. 

And the way in whit-h Jemmy s|>oke his From h w.is a r<’ai < h.irnu 
It was often wanted of him, for whenever anykoily .sfwkc a syllable 
to me I says * Non-romprenny, you’re very kiiul, but it’s no use— 
Ntjw Jemmy I’ and then jemmy he fires away at 'mn luvc'lv, the 
only thing wanting in Jemmy’s French being as it ap|K?ared to me 
that he hardly ever umlerstood a wonl of what they said to him 
which made it scarcely of the use it might have been though in 
other resixxts a fwrfect N«nive, and regarding the Major’s fluenc-y 
1 should Imve been of the opinion judging Fn-neh, by English that 
there mi^ht have becn_ a greater dioice of words in’' the langUMe 
thoi^h still I must admit that if 1 hadn’t known him when he askai 
a military gentleman in a gray doak wimt o’clock it was I should 
have took him for a Frendtroan bom, 

Before going on to look after my U'gacy we were to make one 
r^ular day m Farts, and I leave you to jticlge my dear what a tlay 
Mrf/ was with Jemmy and the hfajnr and the telescope and me and 
the prowling young man at the inn door (but very civil tem) that 
went along with us to show the sights. All along the railway to 
Fans jemmy and the Major liad been frightening me to death by 
stooping down on the platforms at .stations in inspect the enginei 
underneath their mechanical stomachs, and by creeping in and out 
I don t know where all, to find improvements for the United Grand 
Junction Parlour, but when we got out into thtf brilliant streets on 
a bright morning they gave u{i all tbdr London improvements as 
a bad job and gave their minds to Paris, Says the prowling young 
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man to me ‘Will I speak Inglis No?’ So I fP/!f 5'<)“ “Ji 

voxing man I shall t.ike it as a favour/ hut after half-att-hour of it 
when I fully believed the man had gone mad and me too I says 
* Be so good as fall hack on your French sir/ knowing that^ then I 
*-u.. frvmo- fA understand him. which was 
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So at lenglli imrl at List my clrar w<* rminf if» Sens, a prrity little 
town with a great twolowrral rathrfrai a«tl lb* rmiks flying tn and 
ciiil of the Lwpliciles and another tower of one of’the tnwers 
like a mtt of a stone palpit In wlirti |>tiljnt with the l»ircis 
ikiiiiining bedow hitii if y*m1i lirlievr file, I s,tw a ii|«Tk wiiile I 
was resting at the inn before dinner wtisrh lliey ni,«le signs to me 
was Jemiiiy and whieh re.illy was. I Imd lirrn a Lineying as I sat 
m tile ktifoiiy of the hotel tlut an Angel might liglil tlVrc and call 
(Irtwn t«i the |n‘rt|4e to be gomi, bisl i liiile iliotight what Jcitttny 
all iiitkiiown to liiinself was a railing dtiwn from ilwi high place to 
»inc one in the town, 

, I1ie iileasatitest-sitiwiccl inn my^ dear I Might umier ttii? two 
toweim* with their stiailows a rliaitging «|ioii it all clay like a kincl 
of a wiinial, ami country ^mp\c driving in awl wit of the court- 
yawl In^ctrts and hwitlwl cal»ri«!ets ami siiirli like, ami a inarket 
ottiside in front of the rathedrsiL ami all *10 <matnl and like a fiirter. 
I'he Major and nm agreed that wlalever came of my I,#’g.tcy lli» 
was the iikice to stay iti for otir holiday, atiil we also agrc«l that 
our dear boy had best not be checkctl in his Joy tl«l night liy 
the sight of the Englishmaii if he was still alive, but that we wmikl 
go togeiher and akme._ For yrm are to umlerslami that the Major 
not feeling iiimself qtiile cfiiial in his wind to the height to which 
Jetiimy lad cliiiihyd, had romc hack to me ami left hint with 
the tkilde. 

vSo after diimer when Jemmy had set oft* to sec the river, the 
Major went down to tlie itlairic, ami prcseiiily came hark with a 
military charactc-r in a swtird aiul simw and a cocked hat and a 
yellow ^shoulderdielt and long tags about him that he must have 
found tnconvenienl. And tlie Major says ‘The Englishman still 
lies in the Mme state dearest madam. 'Tfiis genltemaii will con¬ 
duct m to his lodging,’ U|Mm whidi the military chafteter pjlW 
off hk cock^ hat to me, and I took notice that he hid shifed bis 
forehead in imitation of Napoleon Bonaparte hut not like. 

We went out at tiie courtyard gate and |mst the great doors of 
the^ cathedral and down a narrow High-street where the |>eopIe were 
sitting dmtting at their shop doors and the children were at play. 
The miljtary chamcier went in front and he stop|it!tl at a jmrk-shop 
with a little statue of a pig sitting up, in the window, and a private 
door that a donkey was looking out of. 

When the donkey saw the military character he came slipping out 
on the imvement to turn round and Iheti clattered along the pssage 
into a back yard. So the coast lieing clear, the Major and me were 
conducted up the common stair and int«} the front room cm the 
sttcond, a bare room with a red tiled floor and the outside ktti« 
blinds pulled dose to darken it. As toe military charicter opened 
the blinds I saw the tower where I had seen Jemmy, ckxkening as 
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the sun got low, and I turned to the b«l by the wall and aaw the 

kind of brain fever he had had. and his hair was all 
,rn,lr and wme^wSted folded linen lay upon his head. 1 looked 
at him very attentive as he lay there all wasted away with Ins eyes 

closed, and I says to the Major: 

ThrhTajSTookBl^aThi^^^ attentive too, anil he says.- 

Whcn^tlu^Major*exiiiainetl our words to the milittry diaracte^ 
that gSttam! Wd his 

wriften :ih a w«k and trembling '>» 1 > J.,*:;;''' "" 

""Cugh WnTtherfate^^^^^ ca-etur was as well t.iken .-are 

a^sltttag by’ him then. I KoUhe Major m -y tha « «re 

nnf mine awa¥ at present and that 1 would mmi. imm ion i - 

S»a.Shy'thched«fc^m^^^^^^^ 

my head hard to nmke it stronger— agitt. iiw*. 

*Our",oy wS'greatly surprisrsi when we told hin. shtmg ra.t in 
the haleonv in the starlight, and he ran over some of thoM s m . s 

of former laidgers, of tlw i""! “tl ta* >•" t 

it possible that it might be this lodger or that talger. It .. 

’”£‘*0 momlngTsl S Seikfast-time the military cliaraetercame 
jin^in”, aful said that the doe.or thoue n Ir.m. f'e .g, s e 

saw there might he some rally belore I'!‘’’“a 

Mnior and Immv, * You tYvo hoys go and enjoy yourHthi.s* .ini 

nl rake my Prayer Hook ami go sit by the bed.' .ho I 
Lt dmre site hU. r.iading a prayer '■’t ”m i^ *»>■ '«* 
then and it w.as tluite on m the day when he moved Ins ii.mii. 

He had been so .still, that the 

and I pulled off my si«taeles and laid down y wk •«“ 

and looked at him. hrom ™”he 

both, and then his action was the auion nl a 

dark. laing after h.a eyes had • y’™ ,,X si 

and he still felt for his way out into light. IW by sh w d*gra«^^ 
sight cleared and his hands stop|K-d. He saw ™'"F’ " a 

the wall, he saw me. As his »«>''' 

when at last we looked in one another s laces. I started htci: ana i 

wicked wicked man! Your sin has 
For^I knew him, the moment life looked out of his "® 

Mr Edson, Jemmy’s father who Imd m cruelly deserted jcffl.iaiy» 
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fcitiiig aniMtfried iiiotticr wte Im4 died iii my urnis, |»or tender 
creelur, tnd left |einmf to me. 

* You cwd wkke<t tiito ! Yoii l*ad Itlack imitor»* 

Willi the little siretsgth lie hach he tiiatle aii a«eni|t to ttim over 
oil his ^fctclnd fare to hide il. His arm (lroni«ii mil of the h«i 
ttiid his head with it, and there he lay lutlore mv rn»he«i in body 
in inimL Surely the niiserihlest sight wider the iiiitHiitT sun I 

*0 blessed Heaven,’ I says a rrying, ‘teach me wliat to i«y to 
this lirokcii mortal! I am a pKw sinfitl er«l«r, ind the |wclginent 
IS not mine.* 

As I iiftcfl my eyes 1111 to the rh-ar hriglil sly, I saw the high 
tower where |enimy had stoml above the liirds, icelng that very 
window ; and the last l«>l of tlat poor pretty young mother when 
her sotil hrightened anti got free, scTc.iited to shine down from it 

* 0 man, roan, man I’ I says, and I went on my knees hwide the 
bed I * if your hi*arl is rent asunder and yon arc truly iwniltnit for 
what you did, CJnr S.ivio«r will tove mcfrcy on you yet! ‘ 

As I leaned my face against the hetl, his fcelilc hand cmiid Jnsi 
nicivc itself enough to^ totidi me. I hofie the touch was penitent 
It ttied In hold tny dress and keep hcilil, hut the fingers were too 
weak to dos<;. 

I lifted him hack u|mn the pillows and I says to him j 

* Can yon hear me ? * 

He IcJoktHl yes. 
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that there is such wrong and misery in the world j but that it was 
ever so near him in his innocent cradle I have kept from hirn, 
and I do keep' from him, and I ever will keep from him, for his 
mother’s sake, and for his own.’ 

He showed me that he distinctly understood, and the tears fell 
from his eyes. 

‘ Now rest, and you shall see him.’ 

So I got him a little wine and some brandy, and I put things 
straight about his bed. But I began to be troubled in my mind 
lest Jemmy and the Major might be too long of coming back. 
What with this occupation for my thoughts and hands, I didn’t hear 
a foot upon the stairs, and was startled when I saw the Major 
stopped short in the middle of the room by the eyes of the man 
upon the bed, and knowing him then, as I had known him a little 

while ago. , , , , 

There was anger in the Major’s face, and there was horror and 
repugnance and I don’t know what. So I went up to him and I 
led him to the bedside, and when I clasped my hands and lifted of 
them up, the Major did the like. 

‘ O Lord ’ I says ‘ Thou knowest what we two saw together oi 
the sufferings and sorrows of that young creetur now with Thee. If 
this dying man is truly penitent, we two together humbly pray Thee 

to have mercy on him !’ t i • 

The Major says ‘ Amen ! ’ and then after a little stop I whispers 
him, ‘ Dear old friend fetch our beloved boy.’ And the Major, so 
clever as to have got to understand it all without being told a word, 

Went away and brought him. , . , r- -u 

Never never never shall I forget the fair bright face of our boy 
when he stood at the foot of the bed, looking at his unknown 
father. And O so like his dear young mother then !_ 

‘ Temmy ’ I says, ‘ I have found out all about this poor 
man who is so ill, and he did lodge in the old house once. And 
as he wants to see all belonging to it, now that he is passing away, 


‘ Ah poor man ! ’ says Jemmy stepping forward and touching 
one of his hands with great gentleness. ‘ My heart melts for him. 


Poor, poor man! ’ j .. .q t 

The eyes that were so soon to close for ever turned to me, and -i 

was not that strong in the pride of my strength that I could resis 

‘ My darling boy, there is a reason in the secret history of this 
fellow-creetur lying as the best and worst of us must all he ^ 
which I think would ease his spirit in his last if you would lay 
your cheek against his forehead and say. May God forgive y . ^ ^ 

‘ O Gran,’ says Jemmy with a full heart I am not worthy . 

But he leank dLn and did it. Then the faltering fingers made 
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and in mind. Surely Ihe miseraldest sight uncier the summer sun: 
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that there is such *!'w k'iu ftmn hi"*. 

U",«I....-1- 

%':^L«^me^tatt°S„c.lyunde,s,.KK^, an.! .he . 0 . 

from his eyes. . , 

‘ Now rest, and you shal set. and 1 

so I got hhn a litte «>'«' 

Straight about his i • t , »„« |<ing tif mmmg liaci* 

lest Jemmy and tlie Major ^ 4 . ... | I didn’t liear 

What with this occupation for *»y f f I I w the Ma|«i 

a foot upon stairs ami 

stopped short in the f ^ him a li«le 

upon the bed, and knowing him then, as i 

"IheT^as anger in U.e 

i:ffitrthTidrid^:aXi^ ...»• 

*•»■« -■ - “*,Mr'r 't 

the sufferings ami sorrows of lhat young * "j*" ,L MM-'nMX 

this dying man is truly i«.ntcn., we .»'« !«>getl>« hu.nhSy pray .i«x 

“'Sr5«.Sya‘’'A»en r and then »f.« a '>“1' 

him ‘ Dear old friend fetch our beloved Iwy. A«il itw f •? 

clever as to have got to understand it »ill withotit Immig told a ♦ 
went away and brought him. . I ^ 

Never never never shall I forget the Ihn I * urk-iumn 

when he stood at the foot of tiiu hoi, I'whi t. at .us ui.s.i 

father. And 0 so like his dr^r young mothr. th. n. 

‘Jemmy' Isays,'! have foum out ai j 

man who is so ill, and he d.d lodge m the .•.! I.....M -, ■ 

as he wants to see all belong.ng to ii, now lu..t he ... a»ay. 

^^Al/^^orman!' says Jemmy ^“12 

one of his hands with great gentleness. .My iie.itl <ni.ll» for Him. 

Poor, poor man I* . * »« t«r art! I 

The eyes that were so sotm jo clt«c for i:%ef lyinwl fo wj*. i 
was not that strong in the pride oi' t«y strcnglli tl«l I cu i 

them s f I. 

‘ My darling boy, there is a reason in tite sc-cwl 

fellow-creetur lying as the hwi and mmt of f. 
which I think would ease h» spirit in hts latl hmt f 1% 

your cheek against his forehead and »>% ^.lay for^nr |ou * ^ 
*0 Gran,’ says Jemmy with a full heart I am ii*»i 1 

But he leaned down and did it. Then the falie.mg l.n«ei» made 
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1 ■ „ ,int»n fr-nm the telUng of former lodgers at Eighty-one 

taking do _ rijrin’l brinM, ’em out with this s|wcch t 

Norfolk-street, and if he didn t hr mg un " , 

■ Here you are Onm ! ^ f ", ^dfather. I kmw 

/■ll read And Granj will 

you won t disapiirove of i»> making 

my dear boy/ says the Major. ‘Everything we have is 
''“■Wers^IveraffSonately and devotedly J. Jaekmati and J. 

w«pnowri‘:Htall nuke tiiese stories a ™i of (Iran's Utgacy. 

T\l iLve ’em to her. What do you say gmllatiH.r ? 

‘ Hip hip Hurrah! ’ * vivt: the 

‘ Very well then, cries Jtinm} nil m ■ lirkniaii 

English'^l Vive die A»‘« "" 

Ditto 1 Vive the Legaey ! V'* T f “ «l,ai I'll do 

i”hr’gr"?f'hst night'tf onrtdii^^ ““ 

iacked‘.and going away. I'll loi, m. with something of my own. 

‘ blind you do sir ’ says I. 


CHAPTER n 

MRS, URRtPKR, RELATES HOW JEMMY 


lORPF.n I'V 


Wei.i. my dear and so the evening nadiiigs of those jnnings of the 
Major'.s hroiight us round at to to the J ,, gv .hal 

jacked and going .away next day. and I do ■ m the 

time though it was thdunously comhul.ih . ^ * ,1 i.itih. t hi^h 

and amiable in their lives than I had “r" 

it did strike me between ourselves that m om. 1““'^ • ,, 0 ,,,, 

be imitated to advantage by another nalion w I t . enjoy- 

andthat is in the courage with f.''^y 

merits on little means and M*ith htllu thing. * k*rM »!«.«% dull of 
big-wigs stare them out of «umenaiice or s|*ecta^ * 

which^iid solemn big-wigs I hate ever had 

wish they were all made comfortahk- sepralely m topi«» wiin me 

lids on and never let out any more. am cliairi 

«Now young nmn/ I says to Jemmy when we bioughi our cnairi 
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into tlio balcony that last e%‘eiiinii * y<w lo fcinciniic^r wlia 

was to “top up.”* 

* All right Gran * says Jemmy. * I am Ihe iilwsifious p'rsoiiage/ 

But he lookett m serious after lie Iwil rtiaile me ilial light answer, 

that the l^lajor ralsetl his eyclirciws at fiw? ami I laiml itoiic at the 
Major, 

* Gran am! gmifother,* &ays * pm ran lianily ihink how 

much my miml has run on Mr, Ktlson's ilr.itli,* 

It gave me a little rheck. * Ah ! is was 4 \ul wvm my kwe’ I 
says, *and sad rrmemlirances cofiw back ?.irongcf lli.in itir«y. Hm 
tins* I says after a little silence, to rtiiisc ami th*^ Major amt 

Jemmy all togellmr, * is not topping ti|i. IVII «s yoiir %imf my 
dear/ 

‘ I will ’ says Jemmy, 

*What is the date sir?’ says L *€)nrc a lime W'lien pigs 

drank wine?* 

*No Gran/ says Jemmy, still serious; ‘oiirc tifwn a lime when 
the French drank wine/ 

Again I glanced at the Major, and llie Major gl,irirr%l at me. 

*In short, Gran and godfather/ Mys Irmiiiv, h Hiking up, *the 
date is this time, and Fm going to tell you Mr, iulson’s story.* 

The flutter that it threw me into. I'hc cl««ge nf colour on the 
part of the Major! 

*Tliat is to ^say, you understand/ our luigfito-yrtl boy ftays, *1 
mi going to give you my version of il. I sliall nut atk whi'dier 
it's right or tint, firstly because you muI you knew very little .aiioiit 
it, Gran, and sccomlly hecause wliat little you did know %vas a 
secret/ 

I folded my hands in rny kp and I never twik my t’YC!i off 
Jemmy as he went running on. 

‘The unfortunate gentleman* Jemmy commcnris, ‘who h the 
subject of our present narrative was the i«in of StinwlitKlyi and was 
bom Somewhere, and chose a professitin Jkimehnw. It k mi with 
those irarts of his career that we have to deal | but wiili his early 
attachment to a young and beautiful lady/ 

I thought I should have dropped. I tliirsin*t look at tlie Ma|»r ; 
but^I knew what his state was, without looking at him. 

The father of our ill-starred hero * siiyt lemmy, copying as il 
seemed to me the style of some of bis story-liooks,»was a worldly 
man, who entertained^ amlntious views for his only son and wtwi 
firmly set his face against the corrtemplatcd alliance with a virtuous 
but penniless orphan. Indeed he went so far m roundly to aMurc 
our hero that unless he weaned his thought* from the object of his 
devoted affection, he would disinherit him. At tlie same 111110 , he 
proposed as a suitable match the daughter of a ncighhciuring gentle* 
man of a good estate, who was neither iil-favoured nor unirniable, 
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and whose eligibility in a peamiary point of view could not be 
disputed. But young Mr, Edson, trae to the first and only love 
that had inflamed his breast, rejected all considerations of self¬ 
advancement, and, deprecating his father’s anger in a respectful 
letter, ran away with herd 

hly dear I had begun to take a turn for the better, liut when it 
come to running away I began to take another turn for the worse. 

‘ The lovers ’ says Jemmy * fled to London and were united at 
the altar of Saint Clement’s Danes. And it is at this period of 
their simple but touching story that we find them inmates of the 
dwelling of n highly-respected and beloved lady of the name of 
Gran, residing within a hundred miles of Norfolk-street,’ 

I Mt that we were almost safe now, I felt that the dear boy had 
no suspicion of the bitter truth, and I looked at the Major for the 
first time and drew a long breath. The Major gave me a nod. 

‘Our hero’s father’ Jemmy goes on ‘proving implacable and 
carrying his threat into unrelenting execution, the struggles of the 
young couple in London were severe, and would have been for 
more so, hut for their good angel’s having conducted them to the 
abode of Mtu, Gran ; who, divining their poverty (in spite of their 
endeavours to conceal it from her), by a thousand delicate arts 
smoothed Ihdr rough way, and alleviated the sharpness of their 


first tli.stress. 

Here Jemmy took one of my hands m one of his, and began a 
marking the turns of his story by making me give a beat from time 
to time upon bis other hand. 

* After a while, they left the house of Mrs. Gran, and pursued 
their fortunes through a variety of successes and failures elsewhere, 
ikit in all reverses, whether for good or evil, the words of Mr. 
Edson to the fair young partner of his life were, “ Unchanging 
Love and 'rruih will carry us through all! ” ’ 

My hand trembled in the dear boy’s, those words so wofully 
iinlilcc titc 

‘ Unchanging Love and Truth ’ says Jemmy over again, as if he 
had a proud kintl of a noble pleasure in it, ‘ will carry us through 
all} Those were his words. And so they fought their way, jKJor 
but gallant and hafipy, until Mrs. Edson gave birth to a child. 

* A daughter,* I says. 

* Mo,* says Jemmy, * a son. And the father was so proud of it 
that he could hardly bear it out of his sight. But a dark cloud 
overspread the scene. Mrs. Edson sickened, drooped, and died. 

‘ Ah I Sickened, drooped, and died ! ’ I says, 

‘ And so Mr. Edson’s only comfort, only hope on earth, and only 
stimulus to action, was his darling boy. As the child grew older, 
he grew so like his mother that he was her living picture. It used 
to make him wonder why his father cried when he kissed him. 
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Bill iinlwi|i|Mlf Be wm like ins mother In roii'4iiiiiirm as well m In 
face* iml lie dial too liefore tie hi<l i^rowii oiii «f rliil»lhri«xl. Then 
Mr. Etlson, wImi lia«i gi«ini alnlilirs, in li» fiiflornticM an«l iles|air, 
threw lliciti ail to the wiink, ilr heraiiir a|\*itliel«\ reckless, lost. 
Link’ In* little he saiifc ihn%.n, tinvn. flown, ilown. iinlil at last lie 
almost lived |l thinki In* g.imsng. And so sitkiir*.* overtook him 
in llwj town of aiis in I-'r.mcr, and lie lay down to die, Ikii now 
that iir laid him down tvlinj all was ik»nr, atnl |o,ik«*d lurk «|i<»n 
the green P.isl hryofid the time whm hr had isneird si %siils adirs, 
lie IhoiigliS gialeliiliy i»f l!w Mr*.. Clwn lont* |o4 of, who 
hail lireii s« ksinl It* liim ami In'* voting wsh* iii Ihr r.itiv of 
their iiuTriage* am! he Irli the little tiai hr iud , 1 ** a I,ihI Lrgary to 
her. Ami she* Being hroiiglit to Me hsiig af no snori'' knew 
him lliaiii alie ivosilil kn«»w' from smog ihr rym of n or 

Roman T«n|.ik, wlwl it «*>«! to hr Before i| fell; Iml al length 
site reiiirtiilsrfrd hifsi. And then Iw: t»4d her, irais, of his 
regret fur the inis*.|H’fil |un of ins hfr, ami l«-.oitglit her lo think 
as ftiiklly of it as she royid. I»rr.tii..i’ ii was ihe jHH»r fallen AngrI of 
Ills iisiciiafigisig laive ami C’onsl.'inry alirr all. And heranse she 
hail tier gr.iiitisfin wiili her, and hr fosirinl ili.ii Ins oivn hoy, sf In* 
had Isv«l, might have grown tit he sonirilmiij hke him,!«; asked 
her to k‘l him IomgIi I«s fotrlic.id with hi\ rlwrk ami wiy rertain 
larling words/ 

|eminy*s voio* sank low wlicn si g«i iti litai, awl tears fiikcl my 
eyes, ami filled tliir 

^ * \*«ni liilie t-ain|ure,r* I f*,iys, * how iliiJ yott ever make it all oist? 
Go ill anil write it every Wiinl down, fnr it's a wotiitcr/ 

Which Jaiiiny did, ami 1 iiavt* re|«ait‘d tl to yois my tlear from 
his writing. 

Then llie Major took my liaml and klinkat it, and Mid, * lJcaf«t 
maiSam all has iirosiwreil with ns/ 

* Ah Major* I says drying iisy eyes, * we iiecds/t have Been afraid. 
We mighi have known si, Tr**arhrry dtm't conic naiiir.il ici lieaiir 
ing youth ; hut trust and psly* love and c«fsstaitt.'yi--lliey do, tliank 
Gw I * 







doctor marigold 

$n irbrec 4f5aptcrs 


I 

TO BE TAKEN IMMRIIIATFJ.Y 

I am a Cheap Jack, and my own fathef, name was W'«“’ 

Kold. It was in bis lifetime supposed by some that j>is 
William, but my own father always “'A “ X 

Willum. On which point I content mjMlf *“**. 
argument this way i If a man is not allowed to 
in a free country, how much is he alltiwfrt to krw« a r .1 ^ 
slavery ? As to looking at the argument through the tiutlitifii i€ iltc 
Register, Willum Marigold come into the world lirfotr m 

come up much,-and went out of it tfKi. I liey woiihlii l lurr 
greatly in his line neither, if they had clianri'd trH-»i«c ^ ^ 

^ I was born on the Queen’s highway, hut il w.as the Kings at ilial 
time. A doctor was fetched to my own mother hy my o»ti yOier, 
when it took place on a common; ami m rcii^ipiriwj pf Im 
a very kind gentleman, and ,acre|»img no f«- hut a ita-lfs), i «» 
named Doctor, out of gratitittk* and CiOTipliiiicnl to liifii. 1 mm 
you have me. Doctor Marigoki ». , « >« 1 

I am at present a middle-aged m.in of t jirtmdisli in ronis, 
leggings, and a sleeved walslccat the strings of wliicli ii 
gone behind. Repair them how you will, they m like Mtlle- 
strings. You have been to the ^theatre, irwl you Imm mm m 
of the wioiin-players screw up his wirilin, after liMcnirtg to it a* « 
it had been whispering the secret to him tint it fcaf«i il was «it 01 
order, and then you have heard it snap. _ Tiiafii » tsaclly Mifirtir 
to my waistcoat as a waistcoat and a wiolin ran lie like one iiioilttn 
I am partial to a white hat, and I like • shiwl reufto my neck 
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wore lc»se and easy. Sitting down is my favourite |mst«re. If I 
have 1 teste in iw^int of iiiwsonal jewelry, it Is mother-c)f-|ii!ari buttons. 
There you Imvt? me again, as large as life. 

The dorior having acrepted a tea-tray, youll guess that my father 
m*as a Cheap J%tek before me* You are right. I le was. It was 
a pretty tray. It represented a large lady going along a ser|>cn- 
tii’iing «p-hiil gra%*ebwalk, to attend a little diurrh. Two swans 
had likewise eo«u! astray with the same intentions. Wbur I call 
her a large lady, I tlon’t mean in |>oi«t of hreailili, for there she 
felt helcrw’ my views, Imt she more than made It up in heighth ; her 
heighth and slimness was—hr short tiiK heighth of both, 

I often .saw that tray, after I was the ifuioeently snnling cause 
(or more likely screeching one) of the dociods standing it up on a 
table against the %vall in his ronsuliing-rofim. Whenever my own 
father and mother were in that part of the country, I used to |mt 
my head (I have heanl my own mother say it was flaxen curls at 
that time, though you wouldn’t know' an old hearth-broom from it 
now till you come to the handh?, .and ftumd it wasn’t me) in at the 
dtKiofs demr, and the d«:tor was always ghul tn see me, ami saitl, 
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new if it wasn’t worn out. Bid for the working model of the old 
Clheap Jack, who has drunk more gunpowder-tea with the ladies in 
his time than would blow the lid off a washerwoman’s copper, and 
carry it as many thousands of miles higher than the moon as 
naught nix naught, divided by the national debt, carry nothing to 
the poor-rates, three under, and two over. Now, my hearts of oak 
and men of straw, what do you say for the lot? Two shillings, a 
shilling, tenpence, eightpence, sixpence, fourpence. Twopence? 
Who said twopence ? The gentleman in the scarecrow’s hat ? I 
am ashamed of the gentleman in the scarecrow’s hat. I really am 
ashamed of him for his want of public spirit. Now I’ll tell you 
what I’ll do with you. Come ! I’ll throw you in a working model 
of a old woman that was married to the old Cheap Jack so long 
ago that upon my word and honour it took place in Noah’s Ark, 
before the Unicorn could get in to forbid the banns by blowing a 
tune upon his horn. There now! Come ! What do you say for 
both ? ■ I’ll tell you what I’ll do with you. I don’t bear you malice 
for being so backward. Here ! If you make me a bid that’ll only 
reflect a little credit on your town. I’ll throw you in a warming-pan 
for nothing, and lend you a toasting-fork for life. Now come; 
what do you say after that splendid offer? Say two pound, say 
thirty shillings, say a pound, say ten shillings, say five, say two and 
six. You don’t say even two and six? You say two and three? 
No. You shan’t have the lot for two and three. I’d sooner give 
it to you, if you was good-looking enough. Here! Missis! 
Chuck the old man and woman into the cart, put the horse to, and 
drive ’em away and bury ’em ! ’ Such were the last words of 
■Willum Marigold, my own father, and they were carried out, by 
him and by his wife, my own mother, on one and the same day, as 
I ought to know, having followed as mourner. 

My father had been a lovely one in his time at the Cheap Jack 
work, as his dying observations went to prove. But I top him. I 
don’t say it because it’s myself, but because it has been universally 
acknowledged by all that has had the means of comparison. I have 
worked at it. I have measured myself against other public 
speakers,—Members of Parliament, Platforms, Pulpits, Counsel 
learned in the law,—and where I have found ’em good, I have took 
a bit of imagination from ’em, and where I have found ’em bad, I 
have let ’em alone. Now I’ll tell you what. I mean to go down 
into my grave declaring that of all the callings ill used in Great 
Dritain, the Cheap Jack calling is the worst used. Why ain’t we a 
profession ? Why ain’t we endowed with privileges ? Why are we 
forced to take out a hawker’s license, when no such thing is 
expected of the political hawkers ? Where’s the difference betwixt 
us? Except that we are Cheap Jacks, and they are Dear Jacks, I 
don’t see any difference but what’s in our favour. 
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Ff>r look here I Sky Ifs ekciion time. I am on the foothoard 
of toy cart in the market-plarc, on a Sawrchy night,. I pm tip a 
general niiscelianeons loi. I say: * Now here, my free and indc- 
fienclcnt wciters, I'm a going to give ym% soch a chance as you never 
had in all your horn tlays, nor yet tl«* clays |irc‘cctling. Now Fll 
show ymi what 1 am a going lo tlo will/ you. Mere's a |mir of 
rarors^thaiH shave yon closer than llie Iliiani of Gwarclians ; here's 
a flat-iron worth its weight in gold; here’s a frying-fan artificially 
flavoured with i‘sseiic\f of !»eeLtfaks m ilm tiegree that you’ve only 
got for the rest of your lives ^ to fry liread and dripping in it smcl 
there yon arc repkie with animal foexi: here’s a gerwiinc* dircino* 
meter in such a solid silver rase that you may knock at the^ 
dtsor with it when yon come home late from a social meeting, and 
rouse your wife anti family, am! savt' «p ytmr knocker finr the" post¬ 
man ; and here's half-anhwi'ii dinner plates that you may play the 
cymbals with to charm the baby when it's fractions. Stop 1 111 
throw ymi hi another article, and ril^giveyou that, and it’s a rolling- 
pin ; and if dm baby can only get it well into its inmith when its 
teeth k mming and mb the gums <.mrc with it, iheyll come through 
double, in a fit of laughter i;f|nal to iieiiig tickled. Stop again ! Ill 
throw you in another article, because 1 don't like* the looks of you, 
for yoii haven't the appearance of buyers unless I lose by you, and 
because Ft! rather lose than not take money to-night, and tiafs a 
looking-glass in whidi you may sm how ugly you look when you 
don’t bid. What flo you say now ? Dune! Do yeu say a fwund ? 
Not you, for yon haven’t get it. Do y«m say ten shillings? Not 
you, for ymi owe more to Hk; tallyman. Well then, Fll tel! you 
what Fll do w*ith you. FU heap ’em all on the fooltKKird of the 
cart,—there they are! tpms, flat-iron, frying-pan, chronometer 
watch, dinner plates., rolling-|»in, anti looking-glass,-—take ‘em all 
away for four shillings, and Fll give you sixfwnce for your trouble F 
This Is me, the Cheap Jack. But on the Monday morning, in the 
same market-place, come.s the Dear Jack on the hustings—cart 
—and what does Ae say ? ‘ Now my free and independent wotew, 
I am a going to give you such a chance ’ pie liegins Just like me) 
*ts you never had in all your horn days, and that's the chance of 
sending Myself to Farliament. Now Fll tell you what 1 am a 
going to do for you, I.Iere*s the interests of this magnificent town 
promoted above all the re.st of the dvilisctl and uncivilised earth, 
Here’s your railways carried, and your neighbours* railways Jockeyed. 
Here’s all your sons in the Post-oflice. Ht‘rt‘’.s Britannia smiling 
on you. Here’s the eyes of Kurofie on you. Here's uniwersal 
pros|writy for you, repletion of animal foixi, golden cornfiehis, glad- 
mnm homesteads, and rounds of applause from your own hearts, all 
in one lot, and tliat’s luy.self. Will you tJike me a.s I stand ? You 
won’t ? Well, then, FII tdl you what Fll do with you, Comt 
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now ! I’ll throw you in anything you ask for. There ! 
rates, abolition of church-rates, more malt tax, no malt tax, 
education to the highest mark, or uniwersal ignorance to tlie lowest, 
total abolition of flogging in the army or a doxen for every private 
once a month all round. Wrongs of Men or Rights of W^onicn— 
only say which it shall be, take ’em or leave ’em, and Pm of your 
opinion altogether, and the lot’s your own on your own terms. 
There ! You won’t take it yet 1 Well, then, PIl tell you what I’ll 
do with you. Come ! You are such free and indc‘|>endent wolens, 
and I am so proud of you,—you are such a noble and enlightened 
constituency, and I am so ambitious of the honour and dignity of 
being your member, whidi is by far the highe.st level to which the 
wings of the human mind can soar,—that I’ll tell you what Pll do 
%Yith you. I’ll throw you in all the public-houses in your magnifirent 
town for nothing. Will that content you ? It won’t? You won’t 
take the lot yet ? Well, then, before I put the horse in atwl drive 
away, and make the offer to the next most magnificent town that 
can be discovered, PH tell you what Fll do. Take the lot, and Pll 
drop two thou.sand pound in the street.s of your magnific'ent town 
for them to pick up that can. Not enough ? Now look hcTi;. Thi.s 
is the very furthest that Pm .a going to. Pll make it two thousand 
five hundred. And .still you won't ? Here, missis I Put the horse 
—no, stop half a moment, I .shouldn’t like to turn my back upon 
you neither for a trifle, Pll make it tvro thousand .seven hundrctl 
and fifty pound. There! Take the lot on your own terms, and Pll 
count out two thousand seven hundred and fifty pound on the foot¬ 
board of the cart, to be dropped in the .streets of your magnificent 

mtvn fftr nlrV ttn r.nn Wh'»fr rln vnti 


now ! You won’t do better, anti you may do worse. You take it ? 
Plooray ! Sold again, and got the seat' ’ 

These Dear Jark.s .soap the people shameful, hut we Cheap Jack.s 
don’t. We tell ’em the truth aliout themselve.s to their faces, and 
scorn to court ’em. A.s to wcnturesomene.ss in the way of puffing 
up the lots, tlie Dear Jacks lieats us hollow. It is consitkred in the 
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Great Britain, and for turning wai*m when I think of the other 
Jacks in question setting themselves up to pretend to look down 

I courted my wife from the footboard of the card I did indeed. 
She was a Suffolk young woman, and it was in Ipswich niarket-place 
right opposite the corn-chandler’s shop. I had noticed ^ 

a window last Saturday that was, appreciating highly. I had took 
to her, and I had said to myself, ‘ If not already disposed of, 111 
have that lot.’ Next Saturday that come, I pitched the cart on the 
same pitch, and I was in very high feather indeed, keeping em 
laughing the whole of the time, and getting off the goods biiskly. 
At last I took out of my waistcoat-popket a small lot wrapped m 
soft paper, and I put it this way (looking up at the window where 
she was). ‘ Now here, my blooming English maidens, is an article, 
the last article of the present evening^s sale, which I offer to 
you, the lovely Suffolk Dumplings biling over with beauty, and I 
won’t take a bid of a thousand pounds for from any man alive. 
Now what is it? Why, I’ll tell you what it is,^ Its made of fine 
gold, and it’s not broke, though there’s a hole in the middle of it, 
and it's stronger than any fetter that ever was forged, though it s 
smaller than any finger in my set of ten. Why ten ? Because, 
when my parents made over my property to me, I tell you true, 
there was twelve sheets, twelve towels, twelve table-cloths, twelve 
knives, twelve forks, twelve tablespoons, and twelve teaspoons, but 
my set of fingers was two short of a dozen, and could never since 
be matched. Now what else is it? Come, I’ll tell you. It’s a 
hoop of solid gold, wrapped in a silver curl-paper, that I myself 
took off the shining locks of the ever beautiful old lady in Thread- 
needle-street, London city; I wouldn’t tell you so if I hadn’t the 
paper to show, or you mightn’t believe it even of me. Now what 
else is it ? It’s a man-trap and a handcuff, the parish stocks and a 
leg-lock, all in gold and all in one. Now what else is it ? It’s a‘ 
wedding-ring. -Now I’ll tell you what I’m a going to -do with it. 
I’m not a going to offer this lot for money; but I mean to give it 
to the next of you beauties that laughs, and I’ll pay her a visit to¬ 
morrow morning at exactly half after nine o’clock as the chimes go, 
and I’ll take her out for a walk to put up the banns.’ S//£' laughed, 
and got the ring handed up to her. When I called in the morning, 
she says, ‘ 0 dear! It’s never you, and you never mean it ? ’ ‘ It’s 

ever me,’ says I, ‘ and I am ever yours, and I ever mean it.’ So 
we got married, after being put up three times—which, by the bye, 
is quite in the Cheap Jack way again, and shows once more how the 
Cheap Jack customs pervade society. 

She wasn’t a bad wife, but she had a temper. If she could have 
parted with that one article at a sacrifice, I wouldn’t have swopped 
her away in exchange for any other woman in England. Not that 
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I ever did swop her away, for we lived together till she died, and 
that was thirteen year. Now, my lords and ladies and gentlefolks 
all, ril let you into a secret, lliough you won't believe it. Thirteen 
year of temper in a Palace would try the worst of you, but thirteen 
year of temper in a Cart would try the best of you. You are kept 
so very close to it in a cart, you see. There’s thousands of couples 
among you getting on like sweet ile upon a whetstone in houses 
five and six pairs of stairs high, that would go to the Divorce Court 
in a cart. Whether the joking makes it worse, I don’t undertake 
to decide; but in a cart it docs come home to you, and stick to 
pu. Wiolence in a cart is sa wiolent, and aggrawation in a cart 
is aggrawating. 

We might have had such a pleasant life! A roomy cart, with 
the large goods hung outside, and the bed slung underneath it 
when on the road, an iron pot and a kettle, a fireplace for the cold 
weather, a chinint 7 for the smoke, a hanging-shelf and a cupboard, 
adogandahor.se. What more do you want? You draw off upon 
a bit of turf in a green lane or by the roadside, you hobble your 
old horse and turn him grazing, you light your fire upon the ashes 
of the last visitors, you cook your stew, and you wouldn’t call the 
Emperor of p'rancc your father. But have a temper in the cart, 
flinging language and the hardest goods in stock at you, and where 
are you then ? Put a name to your feelings. 

My dog knew as well when she was on the turn as I did. Before 
she broke out, he would give a howl, and bolt. How he knew it, 
was a mystery to mej but the sure and certain knowledge of it 
would wake him up out of his soundest sleep, and he w'ould give a 
howl, and bolt. At sucli times I wished I was him. 

The worst of it wa.s, we had a daughter born to us, and I love 
children witli all my heart. When she was in her furies she beat 
tlm child. This got to be so shocking, as the child got to be four 
or five year old, that I have many a time gone on with my whip 
over my shoulder, at the old horse’s head, sobbing and crying worse 
than ever little Sophy did. For how could I prevent it? Such a 
thing is not to be tried with such a temper—in a cart-—without 
coming to a fight. It’s in the natural size and formation of a 
cart to bring it to a fight. And then the poor child got worse 
terrified than before, as well as woree hurt generally, and her 
mother made complaints to the next people we lighted on, and the 
word went round, * Here’s a wretch of a Cheap Jack been a beating 
his wife.’ 

Little Sophy was such a brave child! She grew to be quite 
devoted to her poor father, though he could do so little to help 
her. She had a wonderful quantity of shining dark hair, all curling 
natural about her. It is quite astonishing to me now, that I didn’t 
go tearing mad when I used to see her ran from her mother before 
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the cart, and her mother catch her by this hair, and pull her down 
by it, and beat her. 

Such a brave child I said she was ! Ah ! with reason. 

‘ Don’t you mind next time, father dear,’ she would whisper to 
me, with her little face still flushed, and her bright eyes stiU wet; 
‘ if I don’t cry out, you may know I am not much hurt. And even 
if I do cry out, it will only be to get mother to let go and leave 
oflf.’ What I have seen the little spirit bear—for me—without 
crying out! ,,, 

Yet in other respects her mother took great care of her. Her 
clothes were always clean and neat, and her mother was never tired 
of working at ’em. Such is the inconsistency in things. Our being 
down in the marsh country in unhealthy weatlier, I consider the 
cause of Sophy’s taking bad low fever; but however she took it, 
once she got it she turned away from her mother for evermore, and 
nothing would persuade her to be touched by her mother’s hand. 
She would shiver and say, ‘No, no, no,’ when it was offered at, and 
would hide her face on my shoulder, and hold me tighter round 
the neck. 

The Cheap Jack business had been worse than ever I had known 
it, what with one thing and what with another (and not least with 
railroads, which will cut it all to pieces, I expect, at last), and I 
was ran dry of money. For which reason, one night at that 
period of little Sophy’s being so bad, either we must have come 
to a dead-lock for victuals and drink, or I must have pitched the 
cart as I did. 

I couldn’t get the dear child to lie down or leave go of me, and 
indeed I hadn’t the heart to try, so I stepped out on the footboard 
with her holding round my neck. They all set up a laugh when 
they see us, and one chuckle-headed Joskin (that I hated for it) 
made the bidding, * Tuppence for her ! ’ 

‘ Now, you country boobies,’ says I, feeling as if my heart was 
a heavy weight at the end of a broken sashline, ‘ I give you notice 
that I am a going to charm the money out of your pockets, and to 
give you so much more than your money’s worth that you’ll only 
persuade yourselves to draw your Saturday night’s wages ever again 
arterwards by the hopes of meeting me to lay ’em out with, which 
you never will, and why not ? Because I’ve made my fortune by 
selling my goods on a large scale for seventy-five per cent, less than 
I give for ’em, and I am consequently to be elevated to the House 
of Peers next week, by the title of the Duke of Cheap and Markis 
Jackaloorul. Now let’s know what you want to-night, and you 
shall have it. But first of all, shall I tell you why I have got this 
little girl round my neck? You don’t want to know? Then you 
shall. She belongs to the _ Fairies.^ She’s a fortune-teller. She 
can tell me all about you in a whisper, and can put me up to 
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whether you're Roing to buy a lot or leave it. Now do you want 
NO. /e 4^ you don't, because youYe ,» otausy ^ 

onp Flse here*s a saw which would be a hitlong Olcjising to a 

Wym". “fourshmmgs, at three =«’d I*'‘S ha^i^t 

six at two, at eightcen-peiice. But none of }0« bhatl tme it at 
anv mice on account of your well-known awkwardness, which would 
raakfit manslaughter. The same objection ap|ilies to this set of 
tluL planes'whkh I won’t let you have neither, so dont hid lor 
’em Now I am a going to ask her what you do want {1 hen I 
X'spered, ‘Your head hums so, that I am afraid it hurts you 
bad niY pet; and she answered, without OFning her heavy «Tes, 
nnk I little, hither.’) ‘O! This little fortiimMdler says its a 
memorandum-book you want Then why dwlnt 
Here it is. Book at it. Two hundred suiwrfme hol-prcssc I wire- 
^vove pages-—if you don’t believe nie, count cm—ready rakd for 

your expenses, an everlastingly If * ?"/!• 

with a double-bladed penknife to scratdi em out with, a book «t 
printed tables to calculate your income \vith, and a camii-stmil to 
sit down upon while you give your mind to it. hiop. And an 
umbrella to keep tbe moon oft' when you give your mmd to it on 
a.pitch dark night. Now 1 won’t ask you how much for the lot, 
but how little? ‘ How little are you thinking of? Don t be astmnal 
to mention it, because my fortune-telkr knows already, (ilien 
making believe to whispeb I kissed her, and she kisjM me./ 
‘Why, she says you are thinking of as little as thr«! and three¬ 
pence ! I couldn’t have believed it, evtui of you, unless she told 
me. Three and threefience I And a set of printcti tables in the 
lot that’ll calculate your income up to forty thousand a year . 
With an income of forty thousand a year, you grudge three and 
sixpence. Well then, I’ll tell you my opinion. ^ 1 so defuse the 
threepence, that I’d sooner take three shillings. 'Ilicrt*. r or three 
shillings, three shilling.s, three shilling.s! Gone. Hand cm over 
to the lucky man.’ 

As there had been no bid at all, everybody looked .ibowt and 
grinned at everybody, while I touched little Sophy’s face and asked 
her if she felt faint, or giddy. * Not very, father. It m\\ m he 
over.’ Then turning from the pretty |iatieni eyes, which were 
opened now, and seeing nothing but grins across my hghteti grease- 
pot, I went on again in my Cheap Jack style. Mvhercs the 
butcher ? ’ (My sorrowful eye had just caught sight of a fat young 
butcher on the outside of the crowd.) * She says the goixi luck is 
the butcher’s. Where is he ?' Everybody handed on the Musbmg 
butcher to the front, and there was a roar, and the butcher felt 
himself obliged to put his hand in his fjocket, arid take the lot. 
The party so picked out, in general, does fed oliiiged to take the 
lot—good four times out of six. Tiicn we Imd anoilmr lot, the 
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cwftlerpri of that one, tiicl miW it sixf^enre chrAfrr, wlitcli k 
always wery much cnjoyai 'riien wc had ilic s|«clatlcs. R ain'i 
a special profilahle lot, hut I ’«« on, aiirl I see wliat the 
t’hancellor of the k goin^ to lake nil flic taxes, ami 

1 f«%* what the sweetheart of the wt»ig tt*oiii.i!i m tlie sliawl is tioing 
at home, anti I m*. what the llishcips has gel lor iliisner, and a clt’iil 
more that seldom tails to ftirh 'em wp m Ihrit sjitriis ; and the 
liettcr their spirits, the hctler llieir Inti**. Tlien ttr ti,nl liic l.Klii;> 
lot,—-lhe teafmt, tea-caddv, glass stigar-hastn, liall'-A-thwcn s|*iifiiis, 
and ea«dlt‘<tiip"~aiHi all the time I was tii.iking stiiiiktr excuses m 
give II look or two anti say a word or Uvo to mv |ioor riiiltl. It 
was while the srt'ond ladies’ Inl was luilditig 'liii efirliainwl that I 
felt her lift herself a little on my shoiililer, look arrows ihr dark 
street. *Wis.it troubles you, darling?* ‘ Nhiiliing troiiMes me, 
father. I am not at all tro«l4e<l. Hut tlrm't I »■«' a pretty rhiitch* 
yanl over there‘Yes, my dear.* ‘ Kiss me fftite, dear father, 
anil lay me down to ri’St ii|»n that chitrchyard grass soft and 
green.* I staggered IkicIc into the r.trt with her brad tifopped on 
my sliotilflcr, and I .says to her mother, * Qitirk, Hhtti titr ilcK»r I 
Don’t let lh<» laughing fwople sec!" ‘What's llic iitallrr?"^she 
cries. * C) woman, wom.in,* I tells her, * yoti'll lu’ver r.itrli my htile 
Sophy hy her hair again, for she has flown away from yoii!' 

Mayhc those wt're harder words ihait I mratit Yin ; iiiit from 
that time forth my wife t*'xok t*t lirfiinling, and w-mild sit in tlir ran 
or walk bcskle it, hotirs at a streieli, with hi-r arms crowti, and her 
eyes lookifig on the groniid. When her furies took her fwtiirh was 
rather seklomcr than lieforr) lliiw* took her in a new w%ty, mul she 
hanged herself about to that rxlctil tlial I was hircctl lo Iwld her. 
She got none the better for a little ilrtiik now anil then, and through 
some years I usetl to wonder, as I plwltlcd along at the cikl hwrsr'h 
head, whether there was many cans «|h«i the read that held ro 
iiiiich dreariness as mine, for all my being looked up to ti the 
King of the Cheap Jacks. S? sad our lives went on till one sHfitnicr 
evening, when, as w« were coming into Exeter, ont of the hirthcr 
West of England, we &aw a woman licaling a child in a crawl 
manner, who creamed, * Don’t heat me! t i mother, nmilicr, 
mother!* Then my wife slopfitsl her cars, and ran away like a 
wild thing, and next day .she was fiitintl in the river. 

Me and my dog were all the company left in the rait imw ; anti 
the dog learned to give a Khort liark when they wmtidn'l tnd, and 
to give another and a nod of his head wlicn I asked him, * Who said 
Iialf a crown? Are you the gentleman, sir, that oficred half a 
crown ? * He attained to an immense height of |jo|milariiy, will ! 
slsall always tielieve taught himself entirely out of his own head lo 
growl at any fierson in the crowd that hid as knv ts six|ieii«. But 
he got to be well on in years, and one niglit when I %a» conwulwiig 
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■Vork with the spectacles, he took a conwulsioii on his own account 

upon the very footboard by 100 , anil it finished him. , r .r ^ 
lleing naturally of a lemler turn, I had ^dreadful lonely feelings 
on me arter this. I conqwereil ‘era at selling times, having a rc|ni- 
tation to keep (not to inenliort keeping myself), hut they got me 
down h" twlvate, ami rolled uixm me. That’s often ll.c way w.to 
us puhlio characters. Sec us <m the foothoanl, f 

t>reitv well anvthing you iwssess to be us. hce^us on iht foot 
hoari and you’d adda trifle to he olT your bargwain. _ It was unrier 
those circumstanres that I come acqii.iinted with a giant. I might 
hive liecn too high to fall into conversiitnin with liim, had it mil 
been for' my lonely feelings. For the general nile is, pung round 
the country, to draw the line at ilressiiig up. ^ WhiM a man cant 
trust his giftiing a living to his undisgtsiMii ahililies, you wmsuler him 
below your sort. And this giant when cm view hgumd as *1 Konian. 

He was a languid young man, wliirh I alltilniie to the disiaiw t. 
betwixt his extremities. He had a little head and les?' m it* he 
had weak eyes am! weak knee.s, and akogelber you cwiiklnt k»k 
at him without feeling tliat there was greatly too^nuch of him lioll 
for his joints and his mint!. But he was an amiahk ilwugh timid 
voting man (ids inollier let him out, and sficnl the money)* m d 
le cLu acquainted when he was walking to ea* the Imm: belwix 
two fairs. Hu was called Rirmldo di \ fiasco, his name beiiig 

This giant, otherwise Pickleson, mentioned to me under the «! 
of confidence timt* beyemei his being a burden Jo 
was made a burden to him by the cruelly of ^ f ' * 

steiHiaughter who was deaf and dumb. Her mother f 

she had no living soul to take her part, and was used f 
Hhe travelled with his master’s caravan only berame Ihert. was 
„„U;“ U> Ic-rvc l,cr,an.l this JS. 

SO far as to believe that his master often tried to hje her. 
such a very languid young man, that 1 don t knmv Ikiw long it diilii t 
take him to get this story out, but it passed llirougii his detective 
circulation to his top extremity in course iif time. ^ t,- ,, 

\¥hen I heard this account from the giant, otherwise 1 icktewin, 
and likewte that the ixKir girl had heatiliful long dark h«f* 
wms often pulled down by it and beaten, I cowkitu «•« f « 8 
through what stood in my eyes. Having wqj-d cm, I 
sixfience (for he was kc*i'»t as short as he was long), him 

out in two threetienn’orihs of giii-and-water, whidi so liriskecl him 
up ILt he sang the Favourite Comic of Shivery himkey. am t it 
cold ?*—» |.iopular effect wliich his master Imd teicd every other 
means to get out of him as a Roman wholly in vam. 

His master’s name was Mim, a wer>? hoarse n»n, and I knew 
him to Siieak to. I went to liiat Fair as a iimre civilan, leaving 
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the cart outside the town» aud I looked aiwut the ji*ick of the Vans 
while the f^rformiug was going on» and at Iasi, silting tk/iiig against 
a niiifldy cart«wliccl, I come u|wn the pcHir gift who was deaf and 
dnmli. ’ At the first l«wk I luigiil almost have Judgcil that site liad 
escaiwd froju the Wild Iksist Show; hut at the sco.iiid I thoiiglit 
hotter of her, and llwnght that if siic was more cared for .-Hid miin* 
kindly used she would he like ray child. Site was just the saiHc age 
that my own tiangliter would have heen, if her^ prciiy head had iim 
fell flown ujrtin iiiv .shoulder that unforliin.ite night. 

I’o cut ii short,*! s|»ke confidentiai in Wim while he was heating 
the g«mg fWJtstdc Itelwixl two lots of I’n klcsoii's iiiihlso, and I put 
it to'him, *Siie Iks heavy on yoiir own kinds wlwfll you take for 
her?* Mini was a most ferocious swearer. Snp|»ress5ng that f'l.irl 
of his reply which was mucli the long^rst iwrl, his reply was, * A 
pair of braces.' ‘ Now 111 tell ymt,’ «ys I, * what Tni going to do 
with you. Ym a going to fetch you hair-a-thwen fiair of llte primest 
braces in the cart, and then to take her away with me,* Says Mini 
(again fcrcwtimsl, * 1*11 helievc it when I've got llif gowk, ami iiii 
sooner.' I made all the li.isic I coiilcl,^ lot he slniiihl think twice of 
it, anti the bargain was conipleled, which I’irkleson he was ihereby 
so relieved in bis mind th.il Im come wit at bts liltb; b.irk thior., 
longways like a seriwml, and give «s Sliivrry Bliak«*y in a wbisi^r 
among tlic wheels at {-•arting. 

It was b ippy days ht both of ih when So|»liy and me began to 
travel in the cart. I at once give her the rMtiic of i^ipliy, lo put 
her 1 ‘Ver towards me in the altifiidr of my own daiigliler. Wc 
SIMMS made tiwl to begin to iindersland one another, Ihmugh tlie 
gwwiness of the ilisavens, when she knnwed ikit I meant triic anti 
kimi by her. In a very little lime she was wonderful fonil of me. 
You have no idea what it is to have anybwiy wonderful fond of 
you, urI» you Imve been got down and rolled u|ioii by the 
lonely feelings that I have mentioned as having once got the 
better of me. 

You’d have kugheil -»ir the rewerse.it's according to your 

disposition~if you coultl have seen me trying to teach ^iphy> At 
first I was helped—you’d never guess by what —milcstonrh. 1 got 
some large alphabets in a Box, 'all the letters separate «» bits of 
bone, and saying we was going to WtstrsoM, I give her tl«m* letters 
in that order, and then at every milestone I showetl tier those lamr 
letters in that same order again, and jKiinted towardfi the alimk of 
royalty. Anotlwjr time I give her CAR'I', and then chalked the 
same u|Km the cart. Another time I give her IK'icrrOR MARN 
GOLD, and hung a corrcs|)onding insc:riplton outside my waiitcott* 
People that met us might stare a bit and laugh, hut wlitl did / are, 
if she cauglit the idea? She caught it after long patience and 
trouble, and then we. did begin to get on .swimmingly, I believe you I 
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him, and rfie wrote in iwnted writii« mmf names of things and wi 
hirth; and we held some Siirightly convcMibn, Sophy and me, 
ahmil a little story in * book which the gentleman dmwcd her, and 
which she was able to read, * ITiis is m«t e^itraordm.iry; says the 
gentleman •, * is it }»ssiljfe that ynit have been her only teacher ?' 

‘ i have t«n her onlv teacher, sir; I says, * besides hrfs*’lf.’ ' 'Fhen; 
».iys the gentleman, and more aeceptalik words was^never spoke to 
me, ‘yotfre a ckver fellow, and a gomi fellow.' Thk he makes 
known to Sophy, who kisses his hands, clap her own, and laughs 

and cries «|>on it. . . „ , , t , , t 

We saw the gentleman four times m all, and when he took down 
mv name and isked how in die world ll ever rh.mcrd lo_ 'oc Doclor, 
it "come out that he was own nephew by the sbier's sitie, if yoiill 
Iwlteve me, to the very Doctor that 1 was calleti after. This made 
onr footing still easier, and he says to me: 

* Now, f^larigold, tell me what more do yon want ymir adopted 

danghter to know ? * . . .. i 

* i want her, sir, to he cut oft* troni the worltl as littk? as can iw*. 
considering her deprivations, anti therefore to Iw: able ttj read what- 
ever is wrote with iwrfet tmse and fikaswre.* 

‘ My gtKHi follow/ urges the gentleman, o|»t>ning hts eyes wiik% 

* wlw / can't do that myself I ’ 

I 'took his joke, and gave him a iatigh Cknowing by eviwyrieiicc 
how flat you fall without itj, and I mended my wortls acryrtiingly. 

* What do you mean to tio with her aflcrwartls ? * asks the 
gentleman, with a sort of a dyiitithil eye. * Ici take her aliciul 
tilt* coiintrv?* 

•in {t»:‘rart, sir, hut only in the cart. She will live a iwivalc 
life, yon umkrstand, in the cart, i shoultl never think c»f bring iiig 
her infirmiifos before the |wlilic. I wouldn't make a show of her 
for any money/ 

The gentleman norlded, and swttned to approve. 

‘Well; says he, ‘can you |mrt with her for two years?* 

‘ To do her that gmxl,—yes, sir.’ 

* There's another question/ says the gentleman, ItKiking towards 
her,—* can she jmrt with you for two years ? * 



I couldn't put you up the best of lots in sight of It widi my usual 
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Department, and throw in the honour of putting my legs under his 

“stifXtoXtss .ha. fonowed in .he ^r. was no. fte old 
loneliness, because .here was a .erm pu. .0 i., ^ 

forward to • and because I could think, when I was anyways down, 
that she belonged to me and I belonged to her. Always planning 
for her Lmin| back, I bought in a few 

and what do you think I planned to do with it? Ill tell you i 
planned to fit it up with shelves and books for and^to 

have a seat in it where I could sit and see her read and ^k that 
I had been her first teacher. Not hurrying over the job, I had &e 
fittings knocked together in contriving ways urider my own inspection, 
Ind here was her bed in a berth with curtains, and there was her 
reading-table, and here was her writing-desk, and elsewhere was her 
books ^in rows upon rows, picters and no 

bindings gilt-edged and plain, just as I could pick em rip for her 
?n lots up and down the country. North and ^uth and West and 
East Winds liked best and winds liked least. Here and ttere and 
gone astray, Over the hills and far away. And when I had got 
together pretty well as many books as the cart would neatly hold, 
a Lw scheme come into my head, which, as it 
time and attention a good deal employed, and helped me over t 

^'^Without being of an awaricious temper, I like to be the owner of 
things. I shouldn’t wish, for instance, to go partners with yomself , 
in the Cheap Tack cart. It’s not that I mistrust you, but that I d 
ra.L knowVwas mine. Simtoly, very likely yf"'f ™ 
it was yours. Well! A kind of a jealousy began to creep into my 
mind when I reflected that all those books woifld have ^^n read 
by other people long before they was read by her. It seemed to 
tZke away from her being the owner of ’ein like. 
question got into my head: Couldnt I have a book new-made 
express for her, which she should be the first to read ? . i 

It pleased me, that thought did; and as I never was a man to let 
a thought sleep (you must wake up all the whole family of thOTghts 
you’ve^t and burn their nightcaps, or you wont do in 
Tack line), I set to w^ork at it. Considering that I was m the habit 
of changing so much about the country, and that I should have to 
find out a literary character here to make a deal with, and another 
literary character there to make a deal with, as opportunities 
presented, I hit on the plan that this same book should be a general 
miscellaneous lot,—like the razors, flat-iron, 
dinner plates, rolling-pin, and looking-glass, and shouldn t b 
offered as a single indiwidual article,_ like the spectacles or 
When I had come to that conclusion, I come to , another, which 

shall likewise be yours. 
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Often had I regretial ll»i Ac never had hatrd me nn the 
board* and that she never could hear me. It ain’t that / am vain* 
but that jm don’t like to put your own light under a bushel Wlmls 
the worth of your reputation, if you can’t convey Ae reason for it Ui 
the pewon you most wish to value it ? Kow 111 pul ii to you. Is 
it worth S!X{>encc, fippnce* fouriwncc,^ thrt!c|«nce, twofwnre* a 
penny, a hair|>e!my, a farthing ? No, it ain’t. Not worth a farthing. 
Very well, then. ’My conelysion was that I would begin her liwik 
with some accenmt t>f myall So that, through rtuMling a s|«;rhticft 
or two of me on the footboard, she might form an idea of my mciits 
there. I was aware that I cmildill do myself Jitstiec. A man can't 
write his eye (at least / don't know hiiw to), nor yet ran a man 
write his voice, nor the rate of hts talk* iwr the 9 «{f*kness of his 
action, nor his general spicy way. But he can write his twiw of 
s.|>cech, when he is a public speaker,—and tndet’il I liave heard that 
he very often iloes, hefiirc he s|>t*aks ‘cm. 

Well! Having formed that respliition, then come lire r|«eslfon 
of a name. How dkl I hammer that hot iron into shafw ? 
way. 1’he most difficult expltiiation I Irad ever haii with her was* 
how I come to he called IhKtor, aiid yet was no Hertor. After all. 

I felt that I hail failed of gelling it rornjctly into her mind, with my 
utmost pains, lltil trusting to her improvement in the two years, I 
thought that I might trust to her imder.standtng It when she should 
come to read it as put by my own ^ hand. Tfien^ I ihouglil I 
would try a joke with her and walch how it took, by which of itself 
I might fully Judge tif her tinderstencling if. Wc had first discfiveral 
the mistake w<‘ had dnipiujil into, through her having asked me tn 
presi'ribe for her when she had supfwst^ me to be a Hoctor in a 
medical point of view; so thinks I, * Now, if I give thii hook the 
name of my Prescriptions, and if she catches the idea that my only 
Prescriptions are for her amusement ind interest,—to make h« 
laugh in a pleasant %?ay, or to nudee her cry in a pleasant way,—-it 
will he a delightful proof to both of us that we have got over our 
difficulty.* It fell out to absolute perfection, For when she «w 
the book, as I had it got up,—the printed and pressed book,—lying 
on her desk in her cart, and saw the title* DoCTcm MAUuau.n’H 
FRtuscRirrtoNS, she looked at me for a moment with astonislimcnl* 
then fluttered the leaves, then broke out a laughing in the charm* 
ingest way, then felt her imisc and shook her head, then ttirncri the 
pages pretending to rea«l them most attentive, then ki.m*d the lionk 
to mo, and put it to her bosom with both her hands, I never was 
better pleased in all my life! 

But let me not antid|'»ate, (I take that expression out of a lot of 

romances I bought for her. 1 never opened a single one of fom. 

and I have Ofwned many ••“-but I found the romancer saying me 
not anticipate.* Which being so, 1 winder why he did anticipate* 
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or who asked him to it.) Let me not, I say, anticipate. This 
same book took up all my spare time. It was no play to get the 
other articles together in the general miscellaneous lot, but when 
it come to my own article ! There ! I couldn’t have believed the 
blotting, nor yet the buckling to at it, nor the patience over it. 
Which again is like the footboard. The public have no idea. 

At last it was done, and the two years’ time was gone after all the 
other time before it, and where it’s all gone to, who knows? The 
new cart was finished,—yellow outside, relieved with wermilion and 
brass fittings,—the old horse was put in it, a new ’un and a boy 
being laid on for the Cheap Jack cart, and I cleaned myself up to 
go and fetch her. Bright cold weather it was, cart-chimneys 
smoking, carts pitched private on a piece of waste ground over at 
Wandsworth, where you may see ’em from the Sou’western Railway 
when not upon the road. (Look out of the right-hand window 

going down.) _ . 

‘ Marigold,’ says the gentleman, giving his hand hearty, 1 am 

very glad to see you.’ . , , j ^ 

‘ Yet I have my doubts, sir,’ says I, ‘ if you can he half as glad to 

see me as I am to see you.’ _ 

‘ The time has appeared so long,—has it, Marigold ? 

‘ I won’t say that, sir, considering its real length; but- 

‘ What a start, my good fellow ! ’ 

Ah ! I should think it was ! Grown such a woman, so pretty, 
so intelligent, so expressive ! I knew then that she must be really 
like my child, or I could never have known her, standmg quiet by 

the door. . , . -,1 

‘ You are affected,’ says the gentleman in a kindly manner. 

‘ I feel, sir,’ says I, ‘ that I am but a rough chap in a sleeved 

‘ I feel,’ says the gentleman, ‘ that it was you who raised her fior^i 
misery and degradation, and brought her into communication with 
her kind. But why do we converse alone together, when we can 
converse so well with her ? Address her in your own way. ^ 

‘ I am such a rough chap in a sleeved waistcoat, sir, says 1, 

‘ and she is such a graceful woman, and she stands so quiet at the 

door! ’ . . , ..1 

‘ Try if she moves at the old sign, says the gentleman. 

They had got it up together 0’ purpose to please me ! For when 
I give her the old sign, she rushed to my feet, and dropped upon 
her knees holding up her hands to me with pouring team of love 
^d joyT’and whin f took her hands and lifted her, she clasped me 
round the nech, and lay there ; and I d*’” ‘ ^ 

didn’t make of myself, until we all three settled down ““ *“'^8 
without sound, as if there was a sometlung soft and pleasant spread 
over the whole world for us. 



pwiawt js wysitcu um» ure iw»i'ifi|4 it;:jriri»i:c mi me 

fiketches contritiuled by other writers; li«t the rcach'r will be pl*‘a»ti 
to have wfiat follows retained in a note : 

* Mom* ril tell you what 1 am a-going to do with yen. I am 
a-going to offer you the general niiscellaneoia lot^ her own book, 
never read by anybody else Init tm\ added lo and comidfieti by me 
after her first reading of it, eighl-ancl«forty |irinled |xigcs, slx-ancb 
ninety columns, Whiting's own work, Ifciufoit House to wit, thrown 
off by the steam-inginc, best of paiwr, beautiful green wrapfM’r, fcihled 
like clean linen rome home from the clear'-slardier’s, ami m exi|tti- 
sitely stitched that, regarded as a idree of needlework alone, it's 
better than the sampler of a seamstress undergoing a t'om|M'ti£ive 
examination for Starvation before the Civil Se*rvire Commissioners 

..and I offer the; lot lor what? bbr eight iwimd ? Not so tntsdn 

For six pouml? Less. Far four |Mi«nd, Why, I hardly ex|wrl 
you to believe me, but that's the sum. Four |«uiid ! Htc siitdting 
alone cost half as nuidi again. IlrrCs fr»rty-eiglit original |«gcs, 
ninety-six original columns, for four pmind, You want more for 
the nioney? Take it. Three, whole |wges of advcriisemcnti «if 
thrilling interest thrown in for nothing. Read Tm and believe *em. 
hlore ? I'lly be.st of wishes for your merry Christmases and your 
happy New Years, your long lives and *yotjr true |»rm|«ritws,. 
Worth twenty iKUind gooil if#tlH‘yare delivered as I send them. 
Remember! Here's a fiiird presc‘rt|ition addetl,‘To betaken for 
life,* which will tell you how the cart broke tlown, and where the 
journey entled. You tliiiik Four Fiuind too much? And still you 
think so ? Come ! I'll tell you what then. S,iy Four Fence, and 
keep the secret.’] 


II 
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To this reticence I attribute much of the obscurity in which such 
subjects are involved. We do not habitually communicate our 
experiences of these subjective things as we do our experiences of 
objective creation. The consequence is, that the general stock of 
experience in this regard appears exceptional, and really is so, in 
respect of being miserably imperfect. 

In what I am going to relate, I have no intention of setting up, 
opposing, or supporting, any theory whatever. I know the history 
of the Bookseller of Berlin, I have studied the case of the wife of a 
late Astronomer Royal as related by Sir David Brewster, and I have 
followed the minutest details of a much more remarkable case of 
Spectral Illusion occurring within my private circle of friends. It 
may be necessary to state as to this last, that the sufferer (a lady) 
was in no degree, however distant, related to me. A mistaken 
assumption on that head might suggest an explanation of a part of 
my own case,—^but only a part,—which would be wholly without 
foundation. It cannot be referred to my inheritance of any 
developed peculiarity, nor had I ever before any at all similar 
experience, nor have I ever had any at all similar experience 
since. 

It does not signify how many years- ago, or how few, a certain 
murder was committed in England, which attracted great attention. 
We hear more than enough of murderers as they rise in succession 
to their atrocious eminence, and I would bury the memory of this 
particular brute, if I could, as his body was buried, in Newgate Jail. 

I purposely abstain from giving any direct clue to the criminal’s 
individuality. 

When the murder was first discovered, no suspicion fell—or I 
ought rather to say, for I cannot be too precise in my facts, it was 
nowhere publicly hinted that any suspicion fell—on the man who 
was afterwards brought to trial. As no reference was at that time 
made to him in the newspapers, it is obviously impossible that any 
description of him can at that time have been given in the news¬ 
papers. It is essential that this fact be remembered. 

Unfolding at breakfast my morning paper, containing the account 
of that first discovery, I found it to be deeply interesting, and I 
read it with close attention. I read it twice, if not three times. 
The discovery had been made in a bedroom, and, when I laid down 
the paper, I was aware of a flash—rush-flow—I do not know what 
to call it,—no word I can find is satisfactorily descriptive,—in which 
I seemed to see that bedroom passing through my room, like a 
picture impossibly painted on a running river. Though almost 
instantaneous in its passing, it was perfectly clear; so clear that I 
distinctly, and with a sense of relief, observed the absence of the 
dead body from the bed. 

It w'as in no romantic place that I had this curious sensation, but 
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in chambers in Piccadilly, very near to the corner of 6t. JamesV- 
street. It was entirely new to me. I was in my easy-chair at ^thc 
moment, and the senation was accomimnled with a fTcciiliar shiver 
which started the chair from its ptisition. (But it is to be noted 
that the chair ran easily on castors.) I went to one <if the windows 
(there are two in the room, and the rot^m is on the second floor) to 
refresh'my eyes with the moving objects tlown in Picradtlly, It 
was a bright antumn morning, and the street was sparkling and 
rheerfiil The wind was high. As I lookt:*cl out, it lirowght tiown 
from the Park a tjuantity of felleii leaves, which a gttst tc»k, and 
whirled into a spiral pillar. As the pillar fell and the leaves dis¬ 
persed, I saw two men on the opitosite side of the way, going from 
West to East. They were one behind the other. The foremmt nian 
often looked hack over his shoulder. The second man followed him, 
at a distance of some thirty paces, with his right h.and menacingly 
raised. First, the singularity and .steadines.s of this threatening 
gesture in so public a thoroughfare attrac.teti my attention; and 
next, the more remarkable circumstance that nobraly heetted it. 
Both men threaded their way among the otluw f^srengers with a 
smoothness hardly con.si.stenl even with the action of walking on a 
pavement; and no single creature, that I could sec, gave them place, 
touched them, or looked after them. In passing before my windows, 
they both stared up at me. I saw their two faces very distinctly, 
and I knew that I couhi recognise them anywhere. Mot that I had 
consciously noticed anything vt*ry remarkable in either face, 'excepi 
that the man who went first had an unusually lowering apporanre, 
and that the face of the man who followed him was of the colour of 
impure wax, 

I am a bachelor, and my valet and his wife constitute my wI«jI»’ 
establishment. My occupation is in a cert.ain Branch Bank, anti I 
wish that my duties as head of a l)e|mrtment were as light as they 
are popularly supposed to be. 'fhey kept mt* in town that .autumn, 
when I stood in need of change. I wa.s not ill, but I was not 
welt. My reader i.s to make the most ilmt can be reasonably 
made of my feeling Jaded, having a depressing .%n.« ti|>on me of a 
monotonous life, and being * slightly dyspeptic.* I anr assured by 
my renowned doctor that my real slate of health at that time Jiislifira 

no stronger description, and I quote his own from his written aniwer 

to my request for it. 

As the circumstance.^ of the murder, gradually unravelling, took 
stronger and stronger possession of the public mind, I kept them 

away from mine by knowing as little about them as ivas fxissible in 

the midst of tire universal excitement. But I knew tliat a verdict 
of Wilful Murder liad been found against the susirected miirclercr, 
and that he had been committed to Newgale for trial. I also knew 
that his trial had been jrostponed over one Sessions of the Central 
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Criminal Conrt, on the ground of general prejudice and want of time 
for the preparation of the defence. I may further have known, but 
I believe I did not, when, or about when, the Sessions to which his 
trial stood postponed would come on. 

My sitting-room, bedroom, and dressing-room, are all on one floor. 
With the last there is no communication but through the bedroom. 
True, there is a door in it, once communicating with the staircase j 
but a part of the fitting of my bath has been—and had then been 
for some years—^fixed across it. At the same period, and as a part 
of the same arrangement, the door had been nailed up and canvased 
over. 

I was standing in my bedroom late one night, giving some direc¬ 
tions to my servant before he went to bed. My face w'as towards 
the only available door of communication with the dressing-room, 
and it was closed. My servant’s back was towards that door. 
While I was speaking to him, I saw it open, and a man look in, who 
very earnestly and mysteriously beckoned to me. That man was the 
man who had gone second of the two along Piccadilly, and whose 
face was of the colour of impure wax. 

The figure, having beckoned, drew back, and closed the door. 
With no longer pause than was made by my crossing the bedroom, 
I opened the dressing-room door, and looked in. I had a lighted 
candle already in my hand. I felt no inward expectation of seeing 
the figure in the dressing-room, and I did not see it there. 

Conscious that my servant stood amazed, I turned round to him, 
and said: ‘ Derrick, could you believe that in my cool senses I 

fancied I saw a-’ As I there laid my hand upon his breast, 

with a sudden start he trembled violently, and said, ‘ O Lord, yes, 
sir ! A dead man beckoning ! ’ 

Now I do not believe that this John Derrick, my trusty and 
attached servant for more than twenty years, had any impression 
whatever of having seen any such figure, until I touched him. The 
change in him was so startling, when I touched him, that I fully 
believe he derived his impression in some occult manner from me 
at that instant. 

I bade John Derrick bring some brandy, and I gave him a dram, 
and was glad to take one myself. Of what had preceded that night’s 
phenomenon, I told him not a single word. Reflecting on it, I was 
absolutely certain that I had never seen that face before, except on 
the one occasion in Piccadilly. Comparing its expression when 
beckoning at the door with its expression when it had stared up at 
me as I stood at my window, I came to the conclusion that on the 
first occasion it had sought to fasten itself upon my memory, and 
that on the second occasion it had made sure of being immediately 
remembered. 

I was not very comfortable that night, though I felt a certainty, 

2 D 
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difficult to explain, that the figure would 

fell into a hea^ sleep, from which I was awakened by John Demck s 
“tw! Sp”r ittpSirrfl'had teen thrsublect of an altercation at 

me to serve'upon a Jury at the lormcomi g Vipfovp hppn sum- 
Criminal Court at the Old Bail^. I fever before W jum 
mnnpd oti such a Jury, as John Derrick well knew. He Deiievea 
?rnot cer?i It Sis hour whether with 
that that class of Jurors were customarily 

ration than mine and he had at first refused to accept the summons. 

it had taken the matter very coolly. He 

had said that my attendance or S 

there the summons was; and I should deal with it at my own pe , 

""""poTl^L^y m two I was undecided whether to respond to this 
call, or take^no notice of it. I was not conscious of the slightest 
mysterious bias, influence, or attrachon, one way 
I am as strictly sure as of every other statement J 
Ultimately I decided, as a break in the monotony of my life, that i 

^^The^ appointed morning was a raw morning in the month of 
November There was a dense brown fog in Piccadilly, and it 
became positively black and in the last degree ° 

Temple Bar. I found the passages and staircases of the_ Court- 
House flaringly lighted with gas, and the 

illuminated. I think that, until I was conducted by officers into 
the Old Court and saw its crowded state, I did not know that the 
Murderer was to be tried that day. I tkmk that, fl I ^ f ° 
helped into the Old Court with considerable difficulty, I not 
know into which of the two Courts sitting my summons would take 
me. But this must not be received as a positive assertion, lor i am 
not completely satisfied in my mind on either point. 

I took my seat in the place appropriated to 
and I looked about the Court as well as I could through the cloud 
of fog and breath that was heavy in it. I noticed the black vapour 
hanging like a murky curtain outside the great wmdows, and i 
noticed the stifled sound of wheels on the straw or ten Aat ^vas 
littered in the street; also, the hum of the people g^hered there, 
which a shrill whistle, or a louder song or hail than the rest, occa¬ 
sionally pierced. Soon afterwards the Judges, two in number, 
entered, and took their seats. The buzz in the Court was awfully 
hushed. The direction was given to put the Murderer to the bar. 
He appeared there. And in that same instant I recognised m mm 
the first of the two men who had gone down Piccadilly. 

If my name had been called then, I doubt if I could have 
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was drawn across the door. On the night of the second day, not 
being disposed to lie down, and seeing Mr. Harker sitti g 
bed, I went and sat beside him, and offered hini a pmck of snutt. 

As Mr. Barker’s hand touched mine in taking it from nay Dox, a 
peculiar shiver crossed him, and he said, ‘Who is tnw 
^ Following Mr. Barker’s eyes, and looking along the room, I saw 
again the fiU I expected,-the second of the two men had 
gone down Piccadilly. I rose, and advanced a few steps, tnen 
ftopped, and looked round at Mr, Harker. He ,7= ^ nn“n^ 
cerned, laughed, and said in a pleasant way, I thought tor a 
moment we had a thirteenth juryman, without a bed. hSut i see 

“ M^tog^n freVelation to Mr. Harker, but inviting him to take a 
walk with me to the end of the room, I watched what tire figur 
did. It stood for a few moments by the bedside of each Y 
eleven brother jurymen, close to the pillow. It always went to the 
right-hand side of the bed, and always passed out crossing ^^t 
of the next bed. It seemed, from the action of the head, merely 
to look down pensively at each recumbent figure. It t^k no notice 
of me, or of my bed, which was that nearest to_ Mr. Barker s. _ it 
seemed to go out where the moonlight came in, through a hign 
window, as by an aerial flight of stairs. 

Next morning at breakfast, it appeared that everybody present 
had dreamed of the murdered man last night, except myself and 

Mr. Barker. , , j a 

I now felt as convinced that the second man who had gone down 
Piccadilly was the murdered man (so to speak), as if it had been 
borne into my comprehension by his immediate testimony. But 
even this took place, and in a manner for which I was not at all 

prepared. . 

On the fifth day of the trial, when the case for the prosecution 
was drawing to a close, a miniature of the murdered man, missing 
from his bedroom upon the discovery of the deed, and afterwards 
found in a hiding-place where the Murderer had been seen digging, 
was put in evidence. Baving been identified by the witness under 
examination, it was handed up to the Bench, and thence handed 
down to be inspected by the Jury. As an officer in a black gown 
was making his way with it across to me, the figure of the second 
man who had gone down Piccadilly impetuously started from the 
crowd, caught the miniature from the officer, and gave it to me with 
his own hands, at the same time saying, in a low and hollow tone,— 
before I saw the miniature, which was in a locket,—‘ I was younger 
then, and my face was not then drained of blood' It also came 
between me and the brother juryman to whom I would have given 
the miniature, and between him and the brother juryman to whom 
he would have given it, and so passed it on through the whole of 
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our number, and back into my |)ossession. Not one of them, 
however, detected this. 

At table, and generally when we were shut up together in Mr, 
Harker’s custody, we had from the first naturally discussed the day’s 
proceedings a good deal. On that fifth day, the case for the 
prosecution being closed, and we having that side of the (Question in 
a completed .sha|>e before us, our discussion was more animated anti 
serious. Among our number was a vestrj’man,—the den.sest idiot I 
have ever seen at large,-—-who met the plainest evidence with the 
most preposterous objections, and who was sided with by two flabby 
parochial parasites; all the three impanelled from a district so 
delivered over to Fever that they ought to have been upon their 
own trial for five hundred Murders. When these mischievous 
blockheads were at their loudest, which was toward.s midnight, while 
some of us were already preparing for bed, I again saw the murdered 
man. He stood grimly behind them, beckoning to me. On my 
going towards them, and striking into the conversation, he im¬ 
mediately retired. This was the beginning of a sefxiratc series of 
appearances, confined to that long room in which we were confined. 
Whenever a knot of my brother jurymen laid their heads together, I 
saw the head of the murdered man among theirs. Whenever their 
comiiarison of notes was going against him, he would solemnly and 
irresistibly beckon to me. 

It will be liome in mind that down to the production of the 
miniature, on the fifth day of the trial, I had never seen the 
Appearance in Court. I'hree changes occurred now that we 
entered on the case for the defence. Two of them I will mention 
together, first. The figure was now in Court continually, and 
it never there addre.ssed itself to me, but always to the la-nson 
who was speaking at the time. For instance: the throat of the 
murdered man had been cut straight across. In the opening 
.speech for the defence, it was suggested that the derea,sx‘d might 
have cut hi.s own throat At that very moment, the figure, with its 
throat in the <ir«adful condition referred to (this it had concealed 
before), stood at the speaker’s elbow, motioning across and across 
its windpipe, now with the right hand, now with the left, vigorously 
suggesting to the speaker himself the impossibility of such a wound 
having been self-inflicted by cither hand. For another instance: 
a witness to character, a woman, deposed to the prisoner’s being 
the most amiable of mankind. The figure at th.it instant atoocl 
cm the floor before her, looking her full in the face, and pointing 
out the prisoner’s evil countenance with an extended arm and an 
cjutstretched finger. 

The third change now to be added impressed me .strongly as the 
most marked and striking of all. I do not tlieorise upon it; I 
accurately state it, and there leave it Altliough the Appearance 
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was not itself perceived by those whom it addressed, its 9ornmg 
close to such persons was invariably attended by some trepidation 
or disturbance on their part. It seemed to me as if it pre¬ 

vented, by laws io which I was not amenable, from fully revealing 
itself to others, and yet as if it could invisibly, dumbly, and darkly 
overshadow their minds. When the leading counsel for the defence 
suggested that hypothesis of suicide, and the figure stood at the 
learned gentleman’s elbow, frightfully sawing at its severed throat, it 
is undeniable that the counsel faltered in his speech, lost for 
seconds the thread of his ingenious discourse, wiped his foreHead 
with his handkerchief, and turned extremely pale. When tlie 
witness to character was confronted by the Appearance, 
most certainly did follow the direction of its pointed finger, and rest 
in great hesitation and trouble upon the prisoners face. I'wo 
additional illustrations will suffice. On the eighth day of the trial, 
after the pause which was every day made early in the afternocm for 
a few minutes’ rest and refreshment, I came back into court with the 
rest of the Jury some little time before the return of the Judges. 
Standing up in the box and looking about me, I thought the figure 
was not there, until, chancing to raise my eyes to the gallery, I saw 
it bending forward, and leaning over a very decent woman, as if to 
assure itself whether the Judges had resumed their seats or not. 
Immediately afterwards that woman screamed, fainted, and was 
carried out. So with the venerable, sagacious, and patient Judge 
who conducted tlie trial. When the case was over, and he settled 
himself and his papers to sum up, the murdered man, entering by 
the Judges’ door, advanced to his Lordship’s desk, and looked 
eagerly over his shoulder at the pages of his notes which he w'as 
turning. A change came over his Lordship’s face; his hand 
stopped; the peculiar shiver, that I knew so well, passed over him; 
he faltered, ‘Excuse me, gentlemen, for a few moments. I am 
somewhat oppressed by the vitiated air; ’ and did not recover until 


he had drunk a glass of water. 

Through all the monotony of six of those interminable ten days, 
—the same Judges and others on the bench, the same Murderer in 
the dock, the same lawyers at the table, the same tones of question 
and answer rising to the roof of the court, the same scratciiing of 
the Judge’s pen, the same ushers going in and out, the same lights 
kindled at the same hour when there had been any natural light of 
day, the same foggy curtain outside the great windows when it was 
foggy, the same rain pattering and dripping when it was rainy, the 
same footmarks of turnkeys and prisoner day after day on the same 
sawdust, the same keys locking and unlocking the same heavy doors, 
—through all the wearisome monotony which made me feel as if I 
had been Foreman of the Jury for a vast period of time, and 
Piccadilly had flourished coevally with Babylon, the murdered man 



able (kciaration that he really made was this: * J/y /err/, Ihirnf I 
was a dtHfmtd man^ whm ihtr Foreman of mj fur}* eame //#r /^ev. 

ilf}' Zer</, I knttii M numid tuTtr id me ejf\ kt'itust\ kfere / mis 
itikm^ he semthm> gd io my Ivdside in f/ie niji^/d^ teehe me, and psti a 
rtpc round my mrk ' 


TU HE TAKEN FOR UFK 

So every item of my plan was erowiu-d with success. Our re-united 
life was more than all that we had looked forward to. Content 
and joy went with us as the wheels of the two carls went round, and 
the same stoppetl with us when the twt» carts slopiietL I was as 
pleased and as proud as a Fug-Dog with his niu/jle hlark-kaded 
for a evening |xirty, and his tail extra curled by machinery. 
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But I had left something out of my calculations. Now, what Lad 
I left out? To help you to guess I’ll say, a figure. Come. Make 
a guess and guess right. Nought? No. Nine? No. Eight? 
No. Seven? No. Six? No. Five? No. Four? No. Three? 
No. Two? No. One? No. Now I’ll tell you what I’ll do 
with you. I’ll say it’s another sort of figure altogether. There. 
Why then, says you, it’s a mortal figure. No, nor yet a mortal 
figure. By such means you get yourself penned into a comer, and 
you can’t help guessing a mmortal figure. That’s about it. Why 
didn’t you say so sooner ? 

Yes. It was a immortal figure that I had altogether left out of 
my calculations. Neither man’s, nor woman’s, but a child’s. Girl’s 
or boy’s? Boy’s. ‘I, says the sparrow, with my bow and arrow.’ 
Now you have got it. 

We were down at Lancaster, and I had done two nights more 
than fair average business (though I cannot in honour recommend 
them as a quick audience) in the open square there, near the end 
of the street where Mr. Sly’s King’s Arms and Royal Hotel stands. 
Mim’s travelling giant, otherwise Pickleson, happened at the self¬ 
same time to be trying it on in the town. The genteel lay was 
adopted with him. No hint of a van. Green baize alcove leading 
up to Pickleson in a Auction Room. Printed poster, ‘ Free list 
suspended, with the exception of that proud boast of an enlightened 
country, a free press. Schools admitted by private arrangement. 
Nothing to raise a blush in the cheek of youth or shock the most 
fastidious.’ Mim swearing most horrible and terrific, in a pink 
calico pay-place, at the slackness of the public. Serious handbill in 
the shops, importing that it was all but impossible to come to a 
right understanding of the history of David without seeing Pickleson. 

I went to the Auction Room in question, and I found it entirely 
empty of everything but echoes and mouldiness, with the single 
exception of Pickleson on a piece of red drugget. This suited my 
purpose, as I wanted a private and confidential word with him, 
which was : ‘ Pickleson. Owing much happiness to you, I put you 
in my will for a fypunnote; but, to save trouble, here’s fourpunten 
down, which may equally suit your views, and let us so conclude 
the transaction.’ Pickleson, who up to that remark had had the 
dejected appearance of a long Roman rushlight that couldn’t any¬ 
how get lighted, brightened up at his top extremity, and made his 
acknowledgments in a way which (for him) was parliamentary 
eloquence. _ He likewise did add, that, having ceased to draw as a 
Roman, Mim had made proposals for his going in as a conwerted 
Indian Giant worked upon by The Dairyman’s Daughter. This, 
Pickleson, having no acquaintance with the tract named after that 
young woman, a.nd not being willing to couple gag with his serious 
views, had declined to do, thereby leading to words and the total 
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stoppage of the unfortunate young man’s beer. All of which, during 
tbe whole of the interview, was confirmed by the ferocious growling 
of Mim down below in the pay-place, which shook the giant like 
a leaf. 

But what was to the present point in the remarks of the travelling 
giant, otherwise Pickleson, was this: ‘Doctor Marigold,’—I give 
his words without a hope of conweying their feebleness, ‘ who is 
the strange young man that hangs about your carts ? ‘ The strange 

young man ? ’ I gives him back, thinking that he meant her, and 
his languid circulation had dropped a syllable. ‘ Doctor, he returns, 
with a pathos calculated to draw a tear from even a manly eye, ‘ I 
am weak, but not so weak yet as that I don’t know my words. I 
repeat them, Doctor. The strange young man.’ It then appeared 
that Pickleson, being forced to stretch his legs (not that they 
wanted it) only at times when he couldn’t be seen for nothing, to 
wit in the dead of the night and towards daybreak, had twice seen 
hanging about my carts, in that same town of Lancaster where I 
had been only two nights, this same unknown young man. 

It put me rather out of sorts. What it meant as to particulars I 
no more foreboded then than you forebode now, but it put me rather 
out of sorts. Howsoever, I made light of it to Pickleson, and I 
took leave of Pickleson, advising him to spend his legacy in getting 
up his stamina, and to continue to stand by his religion. Towards 
morning I kept a look out for the strange young man, and what 
was more—I saw the strange young man. He was well dressed 
and well looking. He loitered very nigh my carts, watching them 
like as if he was taking care of them, and soon after daybreak turned 
and went away. I sent a hail after him, but he never started or 
looked round, or took the smallest notice. 

We left Lancaster within an hour or two, on our way towards 
Carlisle. Next morning, at daybreak, I looked out again for the 
strange young man. I did not see him. But next morning I 
looked out again, and there he was once more. I sent another 
hail after him, but as before he gave not the slightest sign of being 
anyways disturbed. This put a thought into my head. Acting on 
it I watched him in different manners and at different times not 
necessary to enter into, till I found that this strange young man 
was deaf and dumb. 

The discovery turned me over, because I knew that a part of 
that establishment where she had been was allotted to young men 
(some of them well off), and I thought to myself, ‘ If she favours 
him, where am I ? and where is all that I have worked and planned 
for ? ’ Hoping—I must confess to the selfishness—that she might 
7iot favour him, I set myself to find out. At last I was by accident 
present at a meeting between them in the open air, looking on 
leaning behind a fir-tree without their- knowmg of it It was a 
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moving meetir^ for ail the three parties coiircrncd, I knew every 
syllable that passed between them as %¥ell as ihey ditl. I Itstcneil 
with my eyes,. %vhich Iml come to he as ({utek and true with deaf 
and dumb coiiversatton as my ears ttith the talk of ficople that ran 
sp^k. Me was a-going mit lo Cliina as clerk in a merchants house, 
which his father had been beftwe him. i-k was in t irriitnslanrcs to 
keep a wife, and he wanted her to marry him and go along 
him. She prsistol, ncx He asked if she didn’t Itwe him. Yes, 
she loved him dearly, dearly; hui she rould never di>an|wtini her 
hekived, gfiod, noble, generous, ami htlon't-kiwnv what-all father 
(meaning me, the Cheap jack in the sleeved waislcoatl, and she 
would stay whh him, Heaven bless him I thtnigh it was tci break 
her heart. I'hen she cried most bitterly, and tiuit made «p my 
mind. 

While my mind hael heen in an unselllcti .stale about her favour¬ 
ing this young man, I hatl felt that imreasnnahle towards l‘i»kleson, 
that it was well for him he had got his kg.it^y down. For I often 
thought, * If it hadn't been f*>r this &ime weak-minded giant, I might 
never have come to trouble my heatl and we.t mv soul ahoot tin- 
young man.' Btit, once that I knew she loved hhn,—tmcii dtal I 

had seen her weep for him,--.it was a dlflerent thing. I made it 

right in my mind with I’ickle.son on the spert, and I sltm.ik myself 
together to do wliat was right by all. 

She hati left tim young man by that lime (for il look a few 
minutes to get me thoroughly well shmtfc together), and the young 

man was leaning_ against another of the fir-trees,.of which’tficrS 

was a duster,—with his fare n|K,in his arm. I touchta! him on lite 
back. Looking ii|> anti .seeing me, he says, in our deaf-and'dumb 
talk, * Do not he angry’.* 

* I am not angry, gemd hoy. I mi your friend. Come with me.’ 

I left him at the fotjt of the ste|s of the Library Csurt, and I went 

up alone. She was drying her eyes. 

* You Irave been crying, my dear.* 

* Yes, father.* 

*Why?* 

* A headache,* 

* Not a heartache ? ’ 

* I said a headache, fothcr.* 

* Doctor Marigolti must prescribe for that headache.* 

She took up the book of my Prescriptions, and licld it up with a 
forcecl smile; but seeing me keep still and look earnest, she .softly 
laid It down again, and her eyes were, very attenlive. 

‘ The Prescription is not there, Soiihy.’ 

* Where is it ? ’ 

* Here, my dear.* 

I brought her young husliand in, ami I put her hand in his, 
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and my only farther words to both of them were these: ‘ Doctor 
Marigold’s last Prescription. To be taken for life.’ After which 
I bolted. 

When the wedding come off, I mounted a coat (blue, and bright 
buttons), for the first and last time in all my days, and I give Sophy 
away with my own hand. There were only us three and the gentle¬ 
man who had had charge of her for those two years. I give the 
wedding dinner of four in the Library Cart. Pigeon-pie, a leg of 
pickled pork, a pair of fowls, and suitable garden stuff. The best 
of drinks. I give them a speech, and the gentleman give us a 
speech, and all our Jokes told, and the whole went off like a sky¬ 
rocket. In the course of the entertainment I explained to Sophy 
that I should keep the Library Cart as my living-cart when not 
upon the road, and that I should keep all her books for her just 
as they stood, till she come back to claim them. So she went to 
China with her young husband, and it was a parting sorrowful and 
heavy, and I got the boy I had another service; and so as of old, 
when my child and wife were gone, I went plodding along alone, 
with my whip over my shoulder, at the old horse’s head. 

Sophy wrote me many letters, and I wrote her many letters. 
About the end of the first year she sent me one in an unsteady 
hand: ‘ Dearest father, not a week ago I had a darling little 
daughter, but I am so w’-ell that they let me write these words to 
you. Dearest and best father, I hope my child may not be deaf 
and dumb, hut I do not yet know.’ When I wrote back, I hinted 
the question; but as Sophy never answered that question, I felt it 
to be a sad one, and I never repeated it. For a long time our 
letters were regular, but then they got irregular, through Sophy’s 
husband being moved to another station, and through my being 
always on the move. But we were in one another’s thoughts, I 
was equally sure, letters or no letters. 

Five years, odd months, had gone since Sophy went away. I 
was still the King of the Cheap Jacks, and at a greater height of 
popularity than ever. I had had a first-rate autumn of it, and on 
the twenty-third of December, one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-four, I found myself at Uxbridge, Middlesex, clean sold out. 
So I jogged up to London with the old horse, light and easy, to 
have my Christmas-eve and Christmas-day alone by the fire in the 
Library Cart, and then to buy a regular new stock of goods all 
round, to sell ’em again and get the money. 

I am a neat hand at cookery, and I’ll tell you what I knocked up 
for my Christmas-eve dinner in the Library Cart. I knocked up a 
beefsteak-pudding for one, with two kidneys, a dozen oysters, and 
a couple of mushrooms thrown in. If s a pudding to put a man in 
good humour with everything, except the two bottom buttons of 
his waistcoat. Having relished that pudding and cleared away, I 



of the rart. It was the light hurriofi tre;ul of a ritiki, ooniiiM 
ckmbenng up. Th.it trod of a ohild had onoe !ieen so familiar 
to me, that for half a moment I believed I was a-goiug tr> sec a 
little ghost. 

But the touch of a real child was laid upon the outer hauilte of 
the door, and the handle turned, anti the door oihimiI a little way 
and a real child peeped in. A bright little comely girl with lame 
dark eyes, ” 
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CHAPTER I 

BARBOX BROTHERS 

I 


‘ Guard ! What place is this ? ’ 

‘ Mugby Junction, sir.’ 

‘ A windy place ! ’ 

‘ Yes, it mostly is, sir.’ 

‘ And looks comfortless indeed ! ’ 

‘ Yes, it generally does, sir,’ 

‘ Is it a rainy night still ? ’ 

‘ Pours, sir.’ 

‘ Open the door. I’ll get out’ 

‘ You’ll have, sir,’ said the guard, glistening with drops of wet, 
and looking at the tearful face of his watch by &e light of his lantern 
as tlie traveller descended, ‘ three minutes here.’ 

‘ More, I think.—For I am not going on.’ 

. ‘ Thought you had a through ticket, sir ? ’ 

‘ So I have, but I shall sacrifice the rest of it. I want my 
luggage.’ 

‘Please to come to the van and point it out, sir. Be good 
enough to look very sharp, sir. Not a moment to spare.’ 

The guard hurried to the luggage van, and the traveller hurried 
after him. The guard got into it, and the traveller looked into it. 

‘ Those two large black portmanteaus in tire comer where your 
light shines. Those are mine.’ 

‘ Name upon ’em, sir ? ’ 

Barbox Brothers^ 
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* Stand clear, sir* if you pk«. One-. Tma Eight;* L’lnip 
waved. Signal lights ahead already C-haiiging. Shriek iriiiii engine. 
Train gone. 

* Mugby Junction I * said the traveller, fwiltng ii|i the woollen 
muffler round his throat with both kiiiib. * At past tiircc 

of a temiKstuous morning ! So I * 

He s|>oke to himself, 'fliere was no imk! rise in s|M’ak in. 
Perhaps, though there had been any tine to sfirak, to, he would 
have preferred to Sfieak to himself. Sfcaking to iiiiiiMilf lie \imk%* 
to a man within five years of fifty either w\ty, wlw liini Itifiirtl guj 
too soon, like a neglected fire ; a mart of |»«iirriiig Italnt, bi«>iling 
carriage of the head, and stipfiresscd inleriMl voire; a luati ttitli 
ntany indications on him of having nitirli alrmc. 

He stood unnoticed on the drsiry platform, incrfil l«y the rain 
and by the wind. Those two vigilant aMatl.iiif*. nndr a mdt at 
him, ‘Very well,* s;ikl he, yielding. * It wgiiifscs iiniliing to me 
to what quarter I turn my face.’ 

Thus, at Itiugby Junction, at |'*ast three oVioc-k «f a triii|wsiiiotis 
morning, the traveller went where lire wealttrr drnvr liiiii. 


Not but what he could make a stand wlirn lie was sn minded, 
for, coming to the end of the roofed shelter (il is «f ronsideralde 
extent at Mugby junction), and looking cwl «|wit} the tlark night, 
with a yet darker spirit-wing of storm bratitig its wild way ihffitigh 
it, he feced about, ami hekl his own as riiggctily in ihr tiiflcult 
direction as he had held it in the easier onr. 11iiis, with n steady 
step,_ the traveller went tip and down, «|i and down, up anil down, 
seeking nothing and finding it. 

A place replete with shadowy thapes, thli Mugby Jiincticin in 
the black hours of the fo«r*and4weiity. Mygicritaii gmmli trains 
covered with palls and gliding on like vast weird fimemKconvwing 
themselves guiltily away from tlie fwience of the few iightctl kmM, 
as if their freight had come to a secret and iinliwfui end. Hiif 
miles of coal pursuing In a Detective nitnner, followiM wlwi they 
lead, stopping when they stop, backing when they bark. Red-hot 
embers showering out upon the ground, down this dark avemny 
and down the other, as if torturing fires were being rak«l ricar ‘ 
concurrently, shrieks and groans and grinds Invadiiig the car, as 
if the tortured were^at the height of their suffering, lyun^baiTcd 
cages full of cattle Jangling by midway, the drociping Ijcaafi with 
horns- entangled, eyes frozen with terror, ami moyiltt" tooat fct«t 
they have long icicles (or what seem so) banging ftorii iheir iiw. 
Unknown languages in the air, conspiring in red, green, and white 
diaracters. An earthquake, ac:com|«nied with lliunder and liMliiiiinM. 
going up express to Xtondon* Now, all quiet, all riiiiy, wind ind 
ram m possession, lamps extinguishetl, Mugby Jnnriion cirici awl 
mdistmct, with its robe drawn tiver its head, like CiUtar, 
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^h^owv the belated traveller plodded up and down, a 

the train nf gloom which was no other than 

dark toei h maerglrhe'^T^""^ 

T Here it came, unsummoned and unan- 

Plere passing away into obscurity, 

or known ^ Went by a child who had never had a childhood 
hi<; nnin(=>iAcc^^^^^^’ ^separable from a youth with a bitter sense of 
1. vp-irc to a man the enforced business of whose 

o-ritninl ^^^tasteful and oppressive, linked to an un¬ 
dent wiH-. after him a woman once beloved. Atten- 

mpdit-iftonQ^T^”^ wrench, were lumbering cares, dark 

iirrincr linA ’ r ^disappointments, monotonous years, a long 

‘-.^ours^sir ?^ solitary and unhappy existence. 

recalled his eyes from the waste into which they 
j ^ back a step or so under the abruptness, 

‘ r?K I ^ appropriateness, of the question, 

rp, „ / thoughts were not here for the moment. Yes. Yes. 

t TOportmanteaus are mine. Are you a Porter ? ’ 

On Portep wages, sir._ But I am Lamps.’ 

^^^y®dier looked a little confused. 

Who did you say you are ? ’ 

expknTdon showing an oily cloth in his hand, as further 

c ’ surely. Is there any hotel or tavern here ? ’ 
k ^ exactly here, sir. There is a Refreshment Room here, 
u ^ Lamps, with a mighty serious look, gave his head a 
warning roll that plainly added—‘but it’s a blessed circumstance 
for you that it’s not open.’ 

You couldn’t recommend it, I see, if it was available ? ’ 

Ask your pardon, sir. If it was-? ’ 

‘ Open ? ’ 


^ It am t my place, as a paid servant of the company, to give my 
opinion on any of the company’s toepics,’—he pronounced it more 
like toothpicks, beyond lamp-ile and cottons,’ returned Lamps 
m a pnfidential tone; ‘ but, speaking as a man, I wouldn’t recom- 
mend rny father (if he was to come to life again) to go and try 
how he d be treated at the Refreshment Room. Not speaking as 
a man, no, I would 

The traveller nodded conviction. ‘ I suppose I can put up in 
the town ? There is a town here ? ’ For the traveller (though a 
stay-at-home compared with most travellers) had been, like many 
others, carried on the steam winds and the iron tides through 
that Junction before, without having ever, as one might say, gone 
ashore there. 

‘ Oh yes, there’s a town, sir ! Anyways, there’s town enough to 
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put up in. But; following the glance of 

‘this is a very dead time of the night with us, sir. The^deadest time. 
I might a’most call it our deadest and huriedest time. 

‘ No porters about ? ’ , . , ■ ■ 

‘ Well, sir, you see,’ returned Lamps, confidential again, they in 
general goes off with the gas. That’s how it is. And they seem to 
have overlooked you, through your walking to the furder end of the 
platform. But, in about twelve minutes or so, she may be up. 

‘ Who may be up ? ’ . „ , y- 

‘ The three forty-two, sir. She goes off in a sidm till tne 
passes, and then she ’—here an air of hopeful vagueness pervaded 
Lamps—‘ does all as lays in her power.’ 

‘ I doubt if I comprehend the arrangement.’ ^ 

*I doubt if anybody do, sir. She’s a Parliamentary, sir. And, 
you see, a Parliamentary, or a Skirmishun ’ 

‘ Do you mean an Excursion ? ’ _ _ 

‘ That’s it, sir. —A Parliamentary or a Skirmishun, she mostly 
doos go off into a sidin’. But, when she can get a chance, shes 
whistled out of it, and she’s whistled up into doin’ all as, Lamps 
again wore the air of a highly sanguine man who hoped for the 
best,—‘ all as lays in her power.’ , 

He then explained that porters on duty, being required to be in 
attendance on the Parliamentary matron in question, would doubtless 
turn up with the gas. In the meantime, if the gentleman would 
not very much object to the smell of lamp-oil, and would accept 

the warmth of his little room- The gentleman, being by this 

time very cold, instantly closed with the proposal, 

A greasy little cabin it was, suggestive, to the sense of^ smell, of 
a cabin in a Whaler. But there was a bright fire burning in its 
rusty grate, and on the floor there stood a wooden stand of newly 
trimmed and lighted lamps, ready for carriage service. They made 
a bright show, and their light, and the warmth, accounted for the 
popularity of the room, as borne witness to by many impressions of 
velveteen trousers on a form by the fire, and many rounded smears 
and smudges of stooping velveteen shoulders on the adjacent wall. 
Various untidy shelves accommodated a quantity of lamps and oil¬ 
cans, and also a fragrant collection of what looked like the pocket- 
handkerchiefs of the whole lamp family. 

As Barbox Brothers (so to call the traveller on the warranty of 
his luggage) took his seat upon the form, and warmed his now 
ungloved hands at the fire, he glanced aside at a little deal desk, 
much blotched with ink, which his elbow touched. Upon it were 
some scraps of coarse paper, and a superannuated steel pen in very 
reduced and gritty circumstances. 

From glancing at the scraps of paper, he turned involuntarily to 
his host, and said, with some roughnes.s ; 
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‘ Why, you are never a poet, man ? ^ . 

Lamps had certainly not the conventional appearance of one, as 
he stood modestly rubbing his squab nose with a handkerchief so 
exceedingly oily, that he might have been in the act of mistaking 
himself for one of his charges. He was a spare man of about the 
Barbox Brothers time of life, with his features whimsically drawn 
upward as if they were attracted by the roots of his hair. He had 
a peculiarly shining, transparent complexion, probably occasioried 
by constant oleaginous application ; and his attractive hair, bemg 
cut short, and being grizzled, and standing straight up on end as if 
it in its turn were attracted by some invisible magnet above it, the 
top of his head was not very unlike a lamp-wick. 

‘But, to be sure, it’s no business of mine,’ said Barbox Brothers. 
‘ That was an impertinent observation on my part. Be what you 
like.’ 

‘ Some people, sir,’ remarked Lamps in a tone of apology, ‘ are 
sometimes what they don’t like.’ 

‘Nobody knows that better than I do,’ sighed the other. ‘I 
have been what I don’t like, all my life.’ 

‘When I first took, sir,’ resumed Lamps, ‘to composing little 
Comic-Songs-like-’ 

Barbox Brothers eyed him with great disfavour. 

‘—To composing little Comic-Songs-like—and what was more 
hard—^to singing ’em afterwards,’ said Lamps, ‘ it went against the 
grain at that time, it did indeed.’ 

Something that was not all oil here shining in Lamps’s eye, 
Barbox Brothers withdrew his own a little disconcerted, looked 
at the fire, and put a foot on the top bar. ‘ Why did you do it, 
then?’ he asked after a short pause; abruptly enough, but in a 
softer tone. ‘If you didn’t want to do it, why did you do it? 
Where did you sing them ? Public-house ? ’ 

To which Mr. Lamps returned the curious reply : ‘Bedside.’ 

At this moment, while the traveller looked at him for elucidation, 
Mugby Junction started suddenly, trembled violently, and opened 
its gas eyes. ‘ She’s got up ! ’ Lamps announced, excited. ‘ lYhat 
lays in her power is sometimes more, and sometimes less; but it’s 
laid in her power to get up to-night, by George ! ’ 

The legend ‘Barbox Brothers,’ in large white letters on two 
black surfaces, was very soon afterwards trundling on a truck 
through a silent street, and, when the owner of the legend had 
shivered on the pavement half an hour, what time the porter’s 
knocks at the Inn Door knocked up the whole town first, and the 
Inn last, he groped his way into the close air of a shut-up house, 
and so groped between the sheets of a shut-up bed tliat seemed to 
have been expressly refrigerated for him when last made. 
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‘You remember me, Young Jackson?' 

‘ What do I remettdwr if not you ? You are my nrsi rrinemlir.iiire. 
It was you who told me that was tin* name. It wa?* ymt wlio lulil 
me that on every twentieth of Decentber nty hfc had a |^”nitcn!i3l 
anniveri^iry in it called a birthday. I s«|>|»se the last CiitnmufiitM' 
tion was truer than the first!' 

‘ What am I like, Young Jackson ? ‘ 

‘ You are like a blight all throtigh the year to iitc. You tttrd* 
lined, thin-lipped, reiircssive, dangeless woman wiili a w.i\ i«a>k 
on. Y^ou are like the Devil to mej most of all^ when >.iti le.ii-|i 
me religious things, for ymi make me abhor them.' 

‘You remember me, Ut. Young Jackson?* In anoihrr voire 
from another quarter. 

‘ Most gratefully, sir. You were the ray of Iwfw .itKl |»fo?»i«ring 
ambition in my life. When I attended ymir course, I believed thm 
I should come to be a great healer, and I felt almost la,p{»y--€V€ii 
though I was still the one boariler in the house with that hofribli* 
mask, and ate and drank in silence and constramt wiili the mask 
before me, every day. As I had done every, every, evt?r>* day. 
through my school-time ami from my earliest r«*ttlleclioii/ 

‘What am I like, Mr. Young Jackson?* 

‘You are like a Sui:«,;rior Iknng to me, Y'oii are bke K*at«re 
beginning to reveal herself to me. I hear you again, is one of the 
hushed crowd of young men kindling under the. power of your 
presence and knowledge, and you bring into my cyei the only 
exultant tears that ever siotxl in them.’ 

‘ You remember Me, Mr. Young Jackion ? ‘ In a grating voice 
from quite another quarter. 

‘ Too well You made your ghostly appetrance in my life citw? 
day, and announced that its course was to be iwddenly and wholly 
changed. You showed me which was my wearisome^ scat in the 
Galley of Barbox Brothers. (When were, if they ever were*, 
is unknown to me j there was nothing of them but the ntamc wlw?n 
I bent to the oar.) You told me what I was to do, and whit to 
be paid; you told me afterwards, at intervals «»f years, when 1 was 
to sign for the Firm, when I became a partner, when I bectnie ll« 
Firm, I know no more of it, or of my.self,' 

‘ What am I like, Mr. Y’'oung Jackson ? * 

‘You are like my father, I sometimes think. Y*oii are Imrcl 
enough and cold enough so to have brought up an acknowledgetl 
son. I see your scanty figure, your close brown suit, and yciur 
tight brown wig; but you, too, wear a wax mask to your tkaili. 
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You never by a chance remove it—it never by a chance falls off 
and I know no more of you.’ 

Throughout this dialogue, the traveller spoke to himself at his 
window in the morning, as he had spoken to himself at the Junction 
overnight. And as he had then looked in the darkness, a man 
who had turned grey too soon, like a neglected^ fire: so he now 
looked in the sunlight, an ashier grey, like a fire which the brightness 
of the sun put out. 

The firm of Barbox Brothers had been some offshoot or irregular 
branch of the Public Notary and bill-broking tree. It had gained 
for itself a griping reputation before the days of Young Jackson, 
and the reputation had stuck to it and to him. As_ he had im¬ 
perceptibly come into possession of the dim den up in the corner 
of a court off Lombard Street, on whose grimy windows tlie in¬ 
scription Barbox Brothers had for many long years daily interposed 
itself between him and the sky, so he had insensibly found himself 
a personage held in chronic distrust, whom it was essential to screw' 
tight to every transaction in which he engaged, w'hose word was 
never to be taken without his attested bond, whom all dealers 
openly set up guards and wards against. This character had come 
upon him through no act of his own. It was as if the original 
Barbox had stretched himself down upon the office floor, and had 
thither caused to be conveyed Young Jackson in his sleep, and 
had there effected a metempsychosis and exchange of persons with 
him. The discovery—aided in its turn by the deceit of the only 
woman he had ever loved, and the deceit of the only friend he had 
ever made : who eloped from him to be married together—the dis¬ 
covery, so followed up, completed what his earliest rearing had 
begun. He shrank, abashed, within the form of Barbox, and lifted 
up his head and heart no more. 

But he did at last effect one great release in his condition. He 
broke the oar he had plied so long, and he scuttled and sank the 
galley. He prevented the gradual retirement of an old conventional 
business from him, by taking the initiative and retiring from it. 
With enough to live on (though, after all, with not too much), he 
obliterated the firm of Barbox Brothers from the pages of the 
Post-Office Directory and the face of the earth, leaving nothing of 
it but its name on two portmanteaus. 

‘For one must have some name in going about, for people to 
pick up,’ he explained to Mugby High Street, through the Inn 
window, ‘ and that name at least was real once. Whereas, Young 
Jackson !—Not to mention its being a sadly satirical misnomer for 
Old Jackson.’ 

He took up his hat and walked out, just in time to see, passing 
along on the opposite side of the way, a velveteen man, carrying 
his day’s dinner in a small bundle that might have been larger 
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without suspicion of gluttony, and pelting away towards the Junction 

^ ‘^There’s^Lamps! ’ said Barbox Brothers. ‘ And by-the-bye— 

Ridiculous surely, that a man so serious, so self-contained, and not 
yet three from a routine of drudgery, shouM s^ 

Lbbing his chin in the street, in a l^^own study about Com^ Songs. 

‘Bedside?’ said Barbox Brothers testily. Sings at the 

bedside? Why at the bedside, unless he goes to bed drunk? 
Does, I shouldn’t wonder. But it’s no business of mine. Let me 
see. Mugby Junction, Mugby Junction. Where shall I go next? 
As it came into my head last night when I woke from an uneasy 
sleep in the carriage and found myself here, I can go anywhere 
from here. Where shall I go? ^ the Junction 

by daylight. There’s no hurry, and I may like the look of one 

Line better than another.’ _ . r ^ 

But there were so many Lines. Gazing down upon mem from 
a bridge at tlie Junction, it was as if the concentrating Companies 
formed a great Industrial Exhibition of the works of extraordinary 
ground spiders that spun iron. And then so many of the Lines 
went such wonderful ways, so crossing and curving among one 
another, that the eye lost them. And then some of them appeared 
to start with the fixed intention of going five hundred miles, and all 
of a sudden gave it up at an insignificant barrier, or turned off mto 
a workshop. And then others, like intoxicated men, went a little 
■way very straight, and surprisingly slued round and came back 
again. And then others were so chock-full of trucks of coal, others 
were so blocked with trucks of casks, others were so gorged with 
tmcks of ballast, others were so set apart for wheeled objects like 
immense iron cotton-reels : while others were so bright and clear, 
and others were so delivered over to rust and ashes and idle wheel¬ 
barrows out of work, with their legs in the air (looking much like 
their masters on strike), that there was no beginning, middle, or 
end to the bewilderment. 

Barbox Brothers stood puzzled on the bridge, passing his right 
hand across the lines on his forehead, which multiplied while he 


looked down, as if the railway Lines were getting themselves photo¬ 
graphed on &at sensitive plate. Then was heard a distant ringing 
of bells and blowing of whistles. Then, puppet-looking heads of 
men popped out of boxes in perspective, and popped in again. 
Then, prodigious wooden razors, set up on end, began shaving the 
atmosphere. Then, several locomotive engines in several directions 
began to scream and be agitated. Then, along one avenue a train 
came in. Then, along another two trains appeared that didn’t come 
in, but stopped without. Then, bits of trains broke off. Then, a 
struggling horse became involved with them. Then, the locomotives 
shared the bits of trains, and ran away with the whole. 
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‘ I have not made my next move much clearer by this. No hurry. 
No need to make up my mind to-day, or tO'-morrow, nor yet the 
day after. I’ll take a walk.’ 

It fell out somehow (perhaps he meant it should) that the walk 
tended to the platform at which he had alighted, and to Lamps’s 
room. But Lamps was not in his room. A pair of velveteen 
shoulders were adapting themselves to one of the impressions on 
the wall by Lamps’s fireplace, but otherwise the room was void. In 
passing back to get out of the station again, he learnt the cause of 
this vacancy, by catching sight of Lamps on the opposite line of 
railway, skipping along the top of a train, from carriage to carriage, 
and catching lighted namesakes thrown up to him by a coadjutor. 

‘ He is busy. He has not much time for composing or singing 
Comic Songs this morning, I take it.’ 

The direction he pursued now was into the country, keeping very 
near to the side of one great Line of railway, and within easy view 
of others. ‘ I have half a mind,’ he said, glancing around, ‘ to settle 
the question from this point, by saying, “ I’ll take this set of rails, 
or that, or f other, and stick to it.” _ They separate themselves from 
the confusion, out here, and go their ways.’ 

Ascending a gentle hill of some extent, he came to a few cottages. 
There, looking about him as a very reserved man might who had 
never looked about him in his life before, he saw some six or eight 
young children come merrily trooping and whooping from one of 
the cottages, and disperse. But not until they had all turned at the 
little garden-gate, and kissed their hands to a face at the upper 
window: a low window enough, although the upper, for the cottage 
had but a story of one room above the ground. 

Now, that the children should do this was nothing; but that they 
should do this to a face lying on the sill of the open window, turned 
towards them in a horizontal position, and apparently only a face, 
was something noticeable. He looked up at the window again. 
Could only see a very fragile, though a very bright face, lying on 
one cheek on the window-sill. The delicate smiling face of a girl 
or woman. Framed in long bright brown hair, round which was 
tied a light blue band or fillet, passing under the chin. 

He walked on, turned back, passed the window again, shyly 
glanced up again. N 0 change. He stmck off by a winding branch- 
road at the top of the hill—which he must otherwise have descended 
—kept the cottages in view, worked his way round at a distance so as 
to come out once more into the main road, and be obliged to pass 
the cottages again. The face still lay on the window-sill, but not so 
much inclined towards him. And now there were a pair of delicate 
hands too. They had the action of performing on some musical 
instrument, and yet it produced no sound that reached his ears, 

' Mugby Junction must be the maddest place in England, said 
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Barbox Brothers, pursuing his way down the hill. ‘The first thing 
I find here is a Railway Porter who composes comic songs to sing 
at his bedside. The second thing I find here is a face, and a pair 
of hands playing a musical instrument that doiit play ! ’ 

The day was a fine bright day in the early beginning of November, 
the air was clear and inspiriting, and the landscape was rich in 
beautiful colours. The prevailing colours in the court off Lombard 
Street, London city, had been few and sombre. Sometimes, when 
the weather elsewhere was very bright indeed, the dwellers in those 
tents enjoyed a pepper-and-salt-coloured day or two, but their 
atmosphere’s usual wear was slate or snuff coloured. 

He relished his walk so well that he repeated it next day. He 
was a little earlier at the cottage than on the day before, and he 
could hear the children up-stairs singing to a regular measure, and 
clapping out the time with their hands. 

‘Still, there is no sound of any musical instrument,’ he said, 
listening at the corner, ‘ and yet I saw the performing hands again 
as I came by. What are the children singing? Why, good Lord, 
they can never be singing the multiplication table ? ’ 

They were, though, and with infinite enjoyment. The mysterious 
face had a voice attached to it, which occasionally led or set the 
children right. Its musical cheerfulness was delightful. The 
measure at length stopped, and was succeeded by a murmuring of 
young voices, and tlien by a short song which he made out to be 
about the current month of the year, and about what work it yielded 
to the labourers in the fields and farmyards. Then there was a 
stir of little feet, and the children came trooping and whooping out, 
as on the previous day. And again, as on the previous day, they 
all turned at the garden-gate, and kissed their hands—evidently 
to the face on the window-sill, though Barbox Brothers from his 
retired post of disadvantage at the corner could not see it. 

But, as the children dispersed, he cut off one small straggler—a 
brown-faced boy with flaxen hair—and said to him : 

‘ Come here, little one. Tell me, whose house is that ?’ 

The child, with one swarthy arm held up across his eyes, half in 
shyness, and half ready for defence, said from behind the inside of 
his elbow: 

‘ Phcebe’s.’ 


^^d who, said Barbox Brothers, quite as much embarrassed 
by ms part in the dialogue as the child could possibly be by his 
‘ IS Phoebe ? ’ ^ j j t 


To which the child made answer : ‘ Why, Phoebe, of course.’ 

. observer had eyed his questioner closely, 

and had taken his moral measure. He lowered his guard, and rather 
assumed a tone with_ him; as having discovered him to be an 
unaccustomed person in the art of polite conversation. 



Can she?’ 

‘ No, I suppose not.’ 

‘ Well/ returned the child, ‘ then why did you ask me ?’ 

Deeming it prudent to shift his ground, Eiriiox Brothers look up 



And Phahe teaches you ? ’ 

The child nodded. 

* Good boy.’ 

* Tound it out, have you ? ’ .said the child. 

* Yes, I have found it out. What would you tin with twofwnce, 
if I gavt! it you ? * 

‘ I\!5Ul it.’ 

'I'he knock-tiown promptitude of this reply leaving him not a leg 
to stand u|»n, Barhox Brothers produced /he twopence with great 



decide.’ 

So, he announced at the Inn that he was * going to sta^^ on for 
the present/ and improved his actjualnlance with site Juin itc»n that 
night, and again next morning, and again next night and moraing: 
going down to the station, mingling with the |»eopte there, looking 
about him down all the avenues of railway, and hcgiiining to lake 
an interest in the incomings and outgoings of the trains. At first, 
he often put his head into I^mps’s little room, hut he never found 
I^amps there. A pair or two of velveteen shoulders he usually 
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a clasped knife and a piece nf bmd tnd meal; tint the answer to 
his inquiry^ ‘Where’s Lam{»?* was* either that hr was ‘t'nihrr 
side the line,’ or, that it was his off-time, or {in tins liifer hn 
own personal introduction to another lainfw who was iit4 limp?.. 

However, he was not so d«|>erateiy set «!«« sr«rin|t f.imp^ 
but he bore the disappointment, Ntw ilnl Iw » wholly drtoic 
himself to his severe applk-atiim to tfir study of Jtinrntm 

as to neglect exercise. (In the contrary, h«? tswik a walk'every d.iv, 
and always the same walk. Ihit the wc.tlhcr {timed coki and wri 
again, and the window w^as never oiwn. 


Ill 

At lengtli, after a laf»e of some days, there r««c aiioilirr »irrak 
of fine bright, hardy autumn weather, it was i Saliinky. *i1ir 
window was open, and the rhtklren were gwnr. K«{ siifpriiifii}. 
this, for he had imticntly watched and wailed *il liie rcirtier uiitii 
they mere gone. 

* Good day,’ he said to the face | absolutely gcliing liw, iwi tfcir 

off his head this time. 

‘ Good day to you, sir.* 

‘ I am glad you have a fine sky again to took at,* 

‘ Thank you, sir. It is kind of you.* 

‘ You are an invalid, I fear ? ‘ 

‘ No, sir, I have very gOiMl health.* 

* But are you not always lying itown ?' 

‘ Oh yes, I am always lying dtawn, liccaiiw f camwl sit iip f Hut 

I am not an invalid.* 

The laughing eyes seemed highly to enjoy his gr«t tniiiakc. 

‘ Would you mind taking the trouble to come 'in, sir ? *rticto w 
a beautiful view from this window. And you w«M « tint I ini 
not at all ill—^being so good as to care/ 

It ^ was said to help him, as he stood irresolute, lint evlffcnilt 
desiring to enter, with his diffident hand on the latch of the Mardm. 
gate. It did help Mm, and he went in. 

Ihe room up-stairs was a very clean white room with a low 
Its only mmat^ay on a coudi that brought her face to i level with 
the window. The couch was white too; and hfc*r itniple dre»* or 
\vmpper being light blue, like the liand around her hair, she had «« 
ethereal look, and a fanciful apfieamnce of lying amoiti cloiiiit. 
irie leit that she instinctively pt?rccival him to be by Itthit t down- 
c^t, taciturn man; it was another help to him to have 
that understanding so easily, and got it over. 

There was an awkward constraint iif»n him, neveriheirts, as lie 
touched her hand, and took a chair at the side of her couch. 
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‘ I see now/ he began, not at all fluently, how you occupy your 
hand. Only seeing you from the path outside, I thought you were 

playing upon something.’ i i 

She was engaged in very nimbly and dexterously making lace. 

A lace-pillow lay upon her breast; and the quick movements and 
changes of her hands upon it, as she worked, had given them the 
action he had misinterpreted. 

‘That is curious,’ she answered with a bnght smile. kor i 
often fancy, myself, that I play tunes while I am at work. 

‘ Have you any musical knowledge ? ’ 

She shook her head. . 

‘ I think I could pick out tunes, if I had any instrument, which 
could be made as handy to me as my lace-pillow. But I dare say I 
deceive myself. At all events, I shall never know.’ ^ ^ 

‘ You have a musical voice. Excuse me; I have heard you sing. 

‘ With the children ? ’ she answered, slightly colouring. ‘ Oh yes. 

I sing with the dear children, if it can be called singing.’ 

Barbox Brothers glanced at the two small forms in the room, and 
hazarded the speculation that she was fond of children, and that 
she was learned in new systems of teaching them ? 

‘ Very fond of them,’ she said, shaking her head again; ‘ but I 
know nothing of teaching, beyond the interest I have in it, and the 
pleasure it gives me when they learn. Perhaps your overhearing 
my little scholars sing some of their lessons has led you so far 
astray as to think me a grand teacher ? Ah ! I thought so ! No, 
I have only read and been told about that system. It seemed so 
pretty and pleasant, and to treat them so like the merry Robins 
they are, that I took up with it in my little way. You don’t need 
to be told what a very little way mine is, sir,’ she added with a 
glance at the small forms and round the room. 

All this time her hands were busy at her lace-pillow. As they 
still continued so, and as there was a kind of substitute for conver¬ 
sation in the click and play of its pegs, Barbox Brothers took the 
opportunity of observing her. He guessed her to be thirty. The 
charm of her transparent face and large bright brown eyes was, 
not that they were passively resigned, but that they were activel}'' 
■and thoroughly cheerful. Even her busy hands, which of their own 
thinness alone might have besought compassion, plied their task 
with a gay courage that made mere compassion an unjustifiable 
assumption of superiority, and an impertinence. 

He saw her eyes in the act of rising towards his, and he directed 
his towards the prospect, saying : ‘ Beautiful, indeed 1 ’ 

‘ Most beautiful, sir. I have sometimes had a fancy that I would 
like to sit up, for once, only to try how it looks to an erect head. 
But what a foolish fancy that would be to encourage ! It cannot 
look more lovely to any one than it does to me.’ 
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Her cfm were ttinwsl to it, at the i|K*e, *illi niimt fidighieil 
admiration and enlofmenl. 'fhere «;»* iwi twre in it ^ any 
sense of fkprh'ation, 

*-And those threads of railway* w.fli lls**tr of mmke and 
steam changing places so fast, w.ikr it so ii^clv ihr nir,* dir wmi 
on. ‘I think of the mimlwr of |^o|*lc «ii«i oi*? whrrc thry 
wish, on llieir hiisincss. or ihrir |tk.»iirc: I triiwtsihrf ilii- 
puffs make signs to me that they arc acjiMlIv gnung mlnlr i li%»k , 
and that enlivens the pros|^rt wsili alrtiniltai cf citnpany, if I 
want company. There is llm grcal i»wt. 1 vc it 

under the foot of the hill, hut I ran %rry olirn IwMf it. .i;i»l I alwaf% 
know it is there. It seems to |oin m a way* I ♦h'li’i kieiw 
how many places and things ikit / d«ll w/ 

With an abashed kind %4 idea llul it muhi hi'e .thf'.i tv 
himself to something Iw hail never i^'en, li*' ruid rtifrar-miedly • 
* Just so.* 

* And so you sc*e, sir,* pursiieti Phirln', ’ I am pmI the iiivalKi you 
thought me, and I am very well off imtrrd.' 

* You have a liappy diHinvatson/ saitl Hattvn llfodu is |wflu|» 
with a slight excusatory touch for hn own di‘%p»**ilsoji. 

*Ah! But you should know mv fotlrf,'die rr|4i»'d *!!« i% 
the happy dis|x>sitton I -rhmft nmnh wr' ” For fr^rrve irwk 
the alarm at a step y|»on the siaii,'*, am} hr that lit* 

would he set down for a irouldc^ome iiiinith'r, * llw’* iiiy feflirr 
coming.' 

The door oirned, and flu? father t*4ii*€ii llirtr. 

‘Why, lamps r exchimcil Itaihox ilfolltcft, ftlarlitig lt»im |«% 
chair. ‘ How do you imi, Lisii|m?' 

To which l.amp res|xifttled: * The genlleitan fiir Nowlietf* * 

How do you w>, sir ? * 

And they shook Rands, to the grealcut ailititallon aiml tiwpriM’ <if 
daughter, 

* I Imve looked you up limei iifict tint fiighl/ mul 

Barbox Brothers, ‘ but have never ftiiiml you,* 

*So Fve heerd on, sir, » Tvet liecrd on/ rrtiifncfi lafiifv, * li‘i 
your being noticed so often down at llit wniiwit lakitig 

any train, font lias begun m get ji»« Ihe natwi- aitifwig t» «f liw 
gentleman for Nowhere. No offence in my bavittg calicd yoti i»y 
it when took by surprise, I hofxj, sir? * 

‘None at all. It’s as gi3crf a name for iii« m any oiticf loii 
could call me by. But may I ask ymi a i|iicsiicin in the cofiter 
here ?' 

lamps suffered himself to fa; led aside from liii. daugliter’i ciwch 
by one of the button.i of his velveteen ja*‘kel. 

‘ Is this the bedside where you sing your ' 

Lamps nodded. 
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The gentleman for Nowhere clapped him on the shoulder, and 
they faced about again. 

‘Upon my word, my dear,’ said Lamps then to his daughter, 
looking from her to her visitor, ‘ it is such an amaze to me, to find 
you brought acquainted with this gentleman, that I must (if this 
gentleman will excuse me) take a rounder.’ 

Mr. Lamps demonstrated in action what this meant, by pulling 
out his oily handkerchief rolled up in the form of a ball, and giving 
himself an elaborate smear, from behind the right ear, up the cheek, 
across the forehead, and down the other cheek to behind his left 
ear. After this operation he shone exceedingly. 

‘ It’s according to my custom when particular warmed up by any 
agitation, sir,’ he offered by way of apology. ‘And really, I am 
throwed into that state of amaze by finding you brought acquainted 
with Phoebe, that I—that I think I will, if you’ll excuse me, take 
another rounder.’ Which he did, seeming to be greatly restored 
by it. 

They were now both standing by the side of her couch, and she 
was working at her lace-pillow. ‘ Your daughter tells me,’ said 
Barbox Brothers, still in a half-reluctant shamefaced way, ‘ that she 
never sits up.’ 

‘ No, sir, nor never has done. You see, her mother (who died 
when she was a year and two months old) was subject to very bad 
fits, and as she had never mentioned to me that she was subject to 
fits, they couldn’t be guarded against. Consequently, she dropped 
the baby when took, and this happened.’ 

'V.- ‘ It was very wrong of her,’ said Barbox Brothers with a knitted 
brow, ‘ to marry you, making a secret of her infirmity.’ 

‘ Well, sir! ’ pleaded Lamps in behalf of the long-deceased, 
‘ You see, Phoebe and me, we have talked that over too. And Lord 
bless us ! Such a number on us has our infirmities, what with fits, 
and what with misfits, of one sort and another, that if we confessed 
to ’em all before we got married, most of us might never get 
married.’ 

‘ Might not that be for the better ? ’ 

‘ Not in this case, sir,’ said Phoebe, giving her hand to her father. 

‘No, not in this case, sir,’ said her father, patting it between 
his own. 

‘ You correct me,’ returned Barbox Brothers with a blush ‘ and 
I must look so like a Bmte, that at all events it would be super¬ 
fluous in me to confess to that infirmity. I wish you would tell me 
a little more about yourselves. I hardly know how to ask it of 
you, for I am conscious that I have a bad stiff manner, a dull 
discouraging way with me, but I wish you would.’ 

‘ With all our hearts, sir,’ returned Lamps gaily for both. ‘ And 
first of all, that you may knoAv my name-’ 
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* Stay I ^ iiiter|»«d the tiiitor irilh « ilighi flush, * IV|«i ugmfu% 
your mme ? iAimp is enough for roe, I !ile it, "" It » 
bright and exprefsive, “Wmt do I wiiit mow ?* 

*'Why, to be sure, sir,* returned ‘ I liavr in 1 ,’riirril «« 

other naitte down at the Juficnon; liiil i lliPitplil, mt arruiini i,i 
your being here as a first-class iiriglr, in a ftiviifr rlMisiief, fit,it 
you might--—--' 

*I‘he visitor waved the thought away with ii» kiin}, amt 
acknowledged the mark of confiiiciice iiy faking aimtlirt foiiitilcr. 

*You an; hard-worked, I talc for gfantnlF Itafl«w 

Brothers, wlten the siiiijcx’t of llit* routitler lanie out t»| n tiiiirli 

dirtier than he went into it. 

Iam|« was beginning, * Kot prticiikr m .wlicii f 

took him tip. 

‘Oh yes, sir, he is very haribwofkai bVflirtcrfs, fificrii, rii.;lifrc« 
hours a day, Suncliims twenty-four hoitr* at a iifiir/ 

‘And you,’ saki Eirbot llroittrrs, *wlta!«illi yoiii %r|n,|,,:,h Vhm}w\ 

and what with your lace-nttking 

* But my «!hool w a plcaitirc to mr,' Ar iitierriip!«i fifriufii* 

her brown eyes wader, m if surprised to liiwi liifii * I 

began it when I was but a Iwraiisi’ it bfunglii ttir ainl oilirr 
children into comjmiy, dost yoti «? n^i *ai rwi wotl, I 
carry it on still, because it kee|« cliiliifcti abwiii itir. 7‘k.if n fi«i 
work, I do it as love, not as work, 'rtien iiiv farr-fiiliow .' tin 
busy hands had stopiieti, as if licr argiitiiciil nniiiimlall ln’i rlireiful 
tnimestness, hut now went on again at the naitic* il gm** wiili iny 
thoughts when I think, and it g«?i wiili iny nine* witcii I liiim sio', 
and ihifs iwrt work. Why, you yourssdf tiiwiiglif it wat tiiiii?*', yoM 
know, sir. And »o it is to ttw.* 

‘Everything is!'cried lafiip faclianity. ‘ Kvefvilniig }» 
to her, sir.' 

My father Is, at^any rale,’ wki Blwelic, esuli,ifi|ty lirt 

thin forefinger at hiitiu ‘llicrc is more i«'nit 

there is in a brass band/ 


* I say 1 My dear I lt*s very fillydliilly dane, pm km** . biti 
you are flattering your father/ he iiroirst«‘ti »|«rklitig, 

‘No, I am not,/**ir, I assure you. Nn, I am mil," If pm coiild 
hear my father smg, you waiuld know I am ilui ytiii iir%*rf 
will hear him sing, because hi; never amgs to any oiir bill tiir, 
Houever ttreti he is, he always sings to ni«? wlii’ii In; triniirs linfiir, 
Uhra I lay here long ago, c|iitto a |gwr Imle brtikrii «Wi, timi 
to sing to me. ^ More than tiuit, he itj make lifiiigitig m 
whatever little jokes we had between Ui. More iltan tfoii, tie t»flen 
dots so to this day. Oh ! I*Ii tell of foil, faiticr, ai tlic ttcnlictiwii 
has asked about you. He is a |>o€t, stf,’ 

I .sliouldii i wish the giaitleiiiaw, my dear/ «ibm*rv«| lAtti|*, for 
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the moment turning grave, ‘ to carry away that opinion of your 
father, because it might look as if I was given to asking the stars in 
a molloncolly manner what they was up to. Which I wouldn’t at 
once waste the time, and take the liberty, my dear.’ 

‘ My father,’ resumed Phoebe, amending her text, ‘ is always on 
the bright side, and the good side. You told me, just now, I had a 
happy disposition. How can I help it ? ’ 

‘ Well; but, my dear,’ returned Lamps argumentatively, ‘ how 
can I help it ? Put it to yourself, sir. Look at her. Always as 
you see her now. Always working—and after all, sir, for but a 
very few shillings a week—^always contented, always lively, always 
interested in others, of all sorts. I said, this moment, she was 
always as you see her now. So she is, with a difference that comes 
to much the same. For, when it is my Sunday off and the morning 
hells have done ringing, I hear the prayers and thanks read in the 
touchingest way, and I have the hymns sung to me—so soft, sir, 
that you couldn’t hear ’em out of tMs room—in notes that seem to 
me, I am sure, to come from Heaven and go back to it.’ 

It might have been merely through the association of these words 
with their sacredly quiet time, or it might have been through the 
larger association of the words with the Redeemer’s presence beside 
the bedridden; but here her dexterous fingers came to a stop on 
the lace-pillow, and clasped themselves around his neck as he bent 
down. There was great natural sensibility in both father and 
daughter, the visitor could easily see; but each made it, for the 
other’s sake, retiring, not demonstrative; and perfect cheerfulness, 
intuitive or acquired, was either the first or second nature of both. 
In a very few moments Lamps was taking another rounder with his 
comical features beaming, while Phoebe’s laughing eyes (just a 
glistening speck or so upon their lashes) were again directed by 
turns to him, and to her work, and to Barb ox Brothers. 

‘ When my father, sir,’ she said brightly, ‘ tells you about my being 
interested in other people, even though they know nothing about 
me—^which, by-the-bye, I told you myself—you ought to know how 
that comes about. That’s my father’s doing.’ 

‘No, it isn’t!’ he protested. 

‘ Don’t you believe him, sir; yes, it is. He tells me of everything 
he sees down at his work. You would be surprised what a quantity 
he gets together for me evefy day. He looks into the carriages, 
and tells me how the ladies are dressed—so that I know all the 
fashions ! He looks into the carriages, and tells me what pairs of 
lovers he sees, and what new-married couples on their wedding trip 
—so that I know all about that! He collects chance newspapers 
and books—so that I have plenty to read ! He tells me about 
the sick people who are travelling to try to get better—so that I 
know all about them 1 In short, as I began by saying, he tells me 
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everything he sees and makes out down at his work, and you can’t 
think what a quantity he does see and make out.’ 

‘ As to collecting newspapers and books, my dear,’ said Lamps, 
‘it’s clear I can have no merit in that, because they’re not my 
perquisites. You see, sir, it’s this way: A Guard, he’ll say to me, 
“Hallo, here you are, Lamps. I’ve saved this paper for your 
daughter. How is she a-going on ? ” A Head-Porter, he’ll say to 
me, “ Here ! Catch hold. Lamps. Here’s a couple of wollumes 
for your daughter. Is she pretty much where she were ? ” And 
that’s what makes it double welcome, you see. If she had a 
thousand pound in a box, they wouldn’t trouble themselves about 
her; but being what she is—^that is, you understand,’ Lamps added, 
somewhat hurriedly, ‘ not having a thousand pound in a box—they 
take thought for her. And as concerning the young pairs, married 
and unmarried, it’s only natural I should bring home what little 
I can about them^ seeing that there’s not a Couple of either sort 
in the neighbourhood that don’t come of their own accord to confide 
in Phoebe.’ 

She raised her eyes triumphantly to Barbox Brothers as she said : 

‘ Indeed, sir, that is true. If I could have got up and gone to 
church, I don’t know how often I should have been a bridesmaid. 
But, if I could have done that, some girls in love might have been 
jealous of me, and, as it is, no girl is jealous of me. And my 
pillow would not have .been half as ready to put the piece of cake 
under, as I always find it,’ she added, turning her face on it with a 
light sigh, and a smile at her father. 

The arrival of a little girl, the biggest of the scholars, now led to 
an undpstanding on the part of Barbox Brothers, that she was the 
domestic of the cottage, and had come to take active measures in 
it, attended by a pail that might have extinguished her, and a 
broom three times her height. He therefore rose to take his 
leave, and took it; saying that, if Phoebe had no objection, he 
would come again. 

He had muttered that he would come ‘ in the course of his walks.’ 
The course of his walks must have been highly favourable to his 
return, for he returned after an interval of a single day. 

‘ You thought you would never see me any more, I suppose ? ’ 
he said to Phoebe as he touched her hand, and sat down by 
her couch. • 

‘ Why should I think so ? ’ was her surprised rejoinder. 

‘ I took it for granted you would mistrust me.’ 

‘ For granted, sir ? Have you been so much mistrusted? ’ 

JI think I am justified in answering yes. But I may have 
mistrusted, too, on my part. No matter just now. We were 
speaking of the Junction last time. I have passed hours there 
since the day before yesterday.’ 
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‘ Are you now the gentleman for Somewhere ? ’ she asked with 
a smile. 

‘ Certainly for Somewhere; hut I don’t yet know Where. You 
'would never guess what I am travelling from. * Shall I tell you ? 
I am travelling from my birthday.’ 

Her hands stopped in her work, and she looked at him with 
incredulous astonishment. 

‘ Yes,’ said Barbox Brothers, not quite easy in his chair, ‘ from 
■tny birthday. I am, to myself, an unintelligible book with the 
earlier chapters all tom out, and thrown away. My childhood had 
no grace of childhood, my youth had no charm of youth, and what 
can be expected from such a lost beginning ? ’ His eyes meeting 
Hers as they were addressed intently to him, something seemed to 
stir within his breast, whispering: ‘ Was this bed a place for the 
graces of childhood and the charms of youth to take to kindly? 
Oh, shame, shame! ’ 

‘ It is a disease with me,’ said Barbox Brothers, checking himself, 
and making as though he had a difficulty in swallowing something, 
' to go wrong about that. I don’t know how I came to speak of 
that. I hope it is because of an old misplaced confidence in one 
of your sex involving an old bitter treachery. I don’t know. I 
am all wrong together.’ 

Her hands quietly and ^slowly resumed their work. Glancing at 
lier, he saw that her eyes were thoughtfully following them. 

‘ I am travelling from my birthday,’ he resumed, ‘ because it has 
always been a dreary day to me. My first free birthday coming 
round some five or six weeks hence, I am travelling to put its 
predecessors far behind me, and to try to crush the day—or, at all 
events, put it out of my sight—by heaping new objects on it. 

As he_ paused, she looked at him j but only shook her head as 
l>eing quite at a loss. 

‘ This is unintelligible to your happy disposition,’ he pursued, 
abiding by his former phrase as if there were some lingering virtue 
of self-defence in it. ‘ I knew it would be, and am glad it is. 
However, on this travel of mine (in which I mean to pass the rest 
of my days, having abandoned all thought of a fixed home), I 
stopped, as you have heard from your father, at the Junction here. 
The extent of its ramifications quite confused me as to whither I 
should go, from here. I have not yet settled, being still perplexed 
among so many roads. What do you think I mean to do ? How 
many of the branching roads can you see from your window ? ’ 

Looking out, full of interest, she answered, ‘ Seven.’ 

‘ Seven,’ said Barbox Brothers, watching her with a grave smile. 

‘ Well ! I propose to myself at once to reduce the gross number to 
those very seven, and gradually to fine them dowm to one—the most 
promising for me—and to take that.’ 


2 F 
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‘ But how will you know, sir, which is the most promising ? ’ she 
asked, with her brightened eyes roving over the view. 

‘ Ah! ’ said Barbox Brothers with another grave smile, and con¬ 
siderably improving in his ease of speech, ‘ To be sure. In this 
way. Where your father can pick up so much every day for a good 
purpose, I may once and again pick up a little for an mdifferent 
purpose. The gentleman for Nowhere must become still better 
known at the Junction. He shall continue to explore it, until he 
attaches something that he has seen, heard, or found out, at the 
head of each of the seven roads, to the road itself. And so his 
choice of a road shall be determined by his choice among his 

discoveries.’ . 

Her hands still busy, she again glanced at the prospect, as if it 
comprehended something that had not been in it before, and laughed 
as if it yielded her new pleasure. 

‘ But I must not forget,’ said Barbox Brothers, ‘ (having got so 
far) to ask a favour, I want your help in this expedient of mine. I 
want to bring you what I pick up at the heads of the seven roads 
that you lie here looking out at, and to compare notes with you 
about it. May I ? They say two heads are better than one. I 
should say myself that probably depends upon the heads concerned. 
But I am quite sure, though we are so newly acquainted, that your 
head and your father’s have found out better things, Phcebe, than 
ever mine of itself discovered.’ 

She gave him her sympathetic right hand, in perfect rapture with 
his proposal, and eagerly and gratefully thanked him. 

‘ That’s well! ’ said Barbox Brothers. ‘ Again I must not 
forget (having got so far) to ask a favour. Will you shut your 
eyes ? ’ 

Laughing playfully at the strange nature of the request, she 
did so, 

‘ Keep them shut,’ said Barbox Brothers, going softly to the door, 
and coming back. ‘ You are on your honour, -mind, not to open 
your eyes until I tell you that you may ? ’ 

‘ Yes 1 On my honour.’ 

‘ Good. ' May I take your lace-pillow from you for a minute ? ’ 

Still laughing and wondering, she removed her hands from it, and 
Ire put it aside. 

‘ Tell me. Did you see the puffs of smoke and steam made 
by the morning fast-train yesterday on road number seven from 
here ? ’ 

‘ Behind the elm-trees and the spire ?’ 

‘That’s the road,’ said Barbox Brothers, directing his eyes 
towards it. 

‘ Yes, I watched them melt away,’ 

‘ Anything unusual in what they expressed ? ’ 
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‘ No ! ’ she answered merrily. 

‘Not complimentary to me, for I was in that train. I went— 
cion t operr your eyes—to fetch you this, from the great ingenious 
town. It is not half so large as your lace-pillow, and lies easily and 
lightly in its place. These little keys are like the keys of a minia¬ 
ture piano, and you supply the air required with your left hand. 
May you pick out delightful music from it, my dear! Eor the 
present—you can open your eyes now— good-bye ! ’ 

In his embairassed way, he closed the door upon himself, and 
only saw, in doing so, that she ecstatically took the present to her 
bosom and caressed it. ^ The glimpse gladdened his heart, and yet 
saddened it; for so might she, if her youth had flourished in its 
natural course, have taken to her breast that day the slumbering 
music of her own child’s voice. 


CHAPTER II 

BARBOX BROTHERS AND CO. 

With good-will and earnest purpose, the gentleman for Nowhere 
began, on the very next day, his researches at the heads of the seven 
roads. The results of his researches, as he and Phoebe afterwards 
set them down in fair writing, hold their due places in this veracious 
chronicle. But they occupied a much longer time in the getting 
together than they ever will in the perusal. And this is probably 
the case with most reading matter, except when it is of that highly 
beneficial kind (for Posterity) which is ‘ thrown off in a few moments 
of leisure ’ by the superior poetic geniuses who scorn to take prose 
pains. 

_ It must be admitted, however, that Barbox by no means hurried 
himself. His heart being in his work of good-nature, he revelled in 
it. ^ There was the joy, too (it was a true joy to him), of sometimes 
sitting by, listening to Phoebe as-she picked out more and more 
discourse froin her musical instrument, and as her natural taste and 
ear refined daily upon her first discoveries. Besides being a pleasure, 
this was an occupation, and in the course of weeks it consumed 
hours. It resulted that his dreaded birthday was close upon him 
before he had troubled himself any more about it. 

The matter was made more pressing by the unforeseen circum¬ 
stance that the councils held (at which Mr. Lamps, beaming most 
brilliantly, on a few rare occasions assisted) respecting the road to 
be selected were, after all, in nowise assisted by his investigations. 
For, he had connected this interest with this road, or that interest 
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with the other, bm rotild deduce no reason fmm f 

r«ad the tirefercnce. Consequent!y, wh**n the List i mm n was 

holden, that imrt of the Imsiness siootl, in the end, exactly where « 

had stootl in the beginning. . , . .j 

*B«h sir; remarked Fhiebe, ‘we have onl> six roatfo attir ail. 

B the seventh rmd dumb ?' ., , tj 0 ,....= «,!.h5n,t hk 

‘The seventh roail? Oh!’ s^nd Barlun lirtihers. nl iig m 

chin. ‘That Is the rondel took, you know, when I went to g t 
■wmir little tifi'scnt. 'Hint is ifs story, I IwcIh . , . • » .*,* 

‘Would von niinu taking tn.n man » 

“un the ; it S a R.oal hi«l.-r,u.l af,.;. all/ 

< I should like you to hike il/ rctutiual Phielir wilh .1 
smile. ‘ for the love of that little i.resettt uteh must eu 

tn I should like vou to take h, hccaust* tliat man ran ikvcc 

be Zkn like "tly Xr' road ,to me. I shoukl like you to lake .. 

in remembrance of your having “"j"™ ' Lad 

hivinn made me so much happier! It irau„ mi, n> «ic m.wi 
vm travelled when von went to do me this great kindness, ,sounding 

rfoin" L she ,si»tke,' 1 shall feel, lying here "•ah^hmg a my 
window, as if it must conduct you to a imisiKrmis end, ami litmg 

you liack some day.’ . . „ , ,, 

‘ Tr dnll !m‘ done, mv dear; it shall tie dtme. 

So at'last the gentleman for Nowhere took a ti»kct for hciine- 
where, and his destination was the great ingeniouK town. 

He hati loiteretl so long ahout the jnnflwin th.it it 
eightetmih of Decemher when he left it High time, he cd, 
as he seated hnnseif in the train, • that 
one dear day remains between me and the day I am 
from. rU push onward for the Inlbcountry to-morrow, b- 

was with some imins that he placed before himself ** 
denialile advantage to be gained in tki way of ?l 

his senses from misty mountams, swollen streams, ram, cold, a u i 
seashore, and rugged roads. And yet .f 
as distinctly a.s he could have wisheti tUiclhcr the ; ® 

spite of her new resource, her music, would h.ive any h‘ img of 

loneliness upon her now.just at lirst.that she luwl not lud helm , 

whether she saw those very puffs of steam and smoke ih.at c mw, 
as he .sat in the train thinking of her; whether her face wmili haw 
anv i«*ns!ve shallow on it as they M out of the distant 
her window ; wbither, in telling him he had done icr « ^ 

good, she had not unconseiously correi ted Jus old imjml) lit?i«ojnii% 
nf ills Mutinn i.) life, by settinK him tliinkn.K tinu a nra» ^ 

grent Irralcr. if 1..- wm.kl, nn.l yet ..ni he n Kre.-.i they: anU 

Other similir tmu-Uialions got between him and his \\elsb picture. 
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1 here was within him, too, that dull sense of vacuity which follows 
separation from an object of interest, and cessation of a pleasant 
pursuit; and this sense, being quite new to him, made him restless, 
l^urther, in losing Mugby Junction, he had found himself again; 
ana lie was not the more enamoured of himself for having lately 
passed his time in better company. 

_ But surely here, not far ahead, must be the great ingenious town. 

I his crashing and clashing that the train was undergoing, and this 
coupling on to it of a multitude of new echoes, could mean nothing 
less than approach to the great station. It did mean nothing less. 
After some stormy flashes of town lightning, in the way of swift 
revelations of red brick blocks of houses, high red brick chimney- 
shafts, vistas of red brick railway arches, tongues of fire, blocks of 
smoke, valleys of canal, and hills of coal, there came the thundering 
in at the journey’s end. 

Having seen his portmanteaus safely housed in the hotel he 
chose, and having appointed his dinner hour, Barbox Brothers went 
out for a walk in the busy streets. And now it-began to be sus¬ 
pected by him that Mugby Junction was a Junction of many branches, 
invisible as well as visible, and had joined him to an endless number 
of by-ways. For, whereas he would, but a little while ago, have 
walked these streets blindly brooding, he now had eyes and 
thoughts for a new external world. How the many toiling people 
lived, and loved, and died; how wonderful it was to consider the 
various trainings of eye and hand, the nice distinctions of sight and 
touch, that separated them into classes of workers, and even into 
classes of workers at subdivisions of one complete whole which 
combined their many intelligences and forces, though of itself but 
some cheap object of use or ornament in common life; how good 
it wms to know that such assembling in a multitude on their part, 
and such contribution of their several dexterities towards a civilising 
end, did not deteriorate them as it was the fashion of the super¬ 
cilious Mayflies of humanity to pretend, but engendered among 
them a self-respect, and yet a modest desire to be much wiser than 
they were (the first evinced in their well-balanced bearing and 
manner of speech when he stopped to ask a question; the second, 
in the announcements of their popular studies and amusements on 
the public walls); these considerations, and a host of such, made 
his walk a memorable one. ‘I too am but a little part of a great 
whole,’ he began to think; ‘ and to be serviceable to myself and 
others, or to be happy, I must cast my interest into, and draw it 
out of, the common stock.’ 

Although he had arrived at his journey’s end for the day by 
noon, he had since insensibly walked about the town so far and so 
long that the lamp-lighters were now at their work in the streets, 
and. the shops were sparkling up brilliantly. Thus reminded to 
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turn towards his quarters, he was iii the act of doing so, when a 
very little hand crept into his, and a very httle voice said: 

‘ Oh! if you please, I am lost! ’ _ ^ i • 1 

He looked down, and saw a very little fair-haired girl. 

‘Yes,’ she said, confirming her words with a serious nod. 

indeed. I am lost!’ r ^ 

Greatly perplexed, he stopped, looked about him to 

descried none, and said, bending low: 

‘ Where do you live, my child ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know where I live,’ she returned. I am lost. 

‘ What is your name ? ’ 

‘ Polly.’ 

‘ What is your other name ? ’ 

The reply was prompt, but unintelligible. 

Imitating the sound as he caught it, he hazarded the guess, 
* Trivits.^ 

‘ Oh no ! ’ said the child, shaking her head. ‘ Nothing like that.’ 

‘ Say it again, little one.’ _ . , , 

An unpromising business. For this time it had quite a dmerent 


sound. 

He made the venture, ‘ Paddens ? ’ 

‘ Oh no ! ’ said the child. ‘ Nothing like that.’ 

‘ Once more. Let us try it again, dear.’ 

A most hopeless business. This time it swelled into four syllables. 
‘It can’t be Tappitarver?’ said Barbox Brothers, rubbing his head 
with his hat in discomfiture. 

‘ No ! It ain’t,’ the child quietly assented. 

On her trying this unfortunate name once more, with extra¬ 
ordinary efforts at distinctness, it swelled into eight syllables 


at least. 

‘Ah! I think,’ said Barbox Brothers with a desperate air of 
resignation, ‘ that we had better give it up.’ 

‘ But I am lost,’ said the child, nestling her little hand more 
closely in his, ‘ and you’ll take care of me, won’t you ? ’ 

If ever a man were disconcerted by division between_ com¬ 
passion on the one hand, and the very imbecility of irresolution on 
the other, here the man was. ‘ Lost 1 ’ he repeated, looking down 
at the child. ‘ I am sure I am. What is to be done ? ’ 

‘Where do you live?’ asked the child, looking up at him 
wistfully. 

‘ Over there,’ he answered, pointing vaguely in the direction o. 


his hotel. 

‘ Hadn’t we better go there ? ’ said the child. 

‘ Really,’ he replied, ‘ I don’t know but what we had.’ 

So they set off, hand-in-hand. He, through comparison of him¬ 
self against his little companion, with a clumsy feeling on him as 
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if he had just developed into a foolish giant. _ She, clearly elevated 
in her own tiny opinion by having got him so neatly out of his 

embarrassment. , t 

‘ We are going to have dinner when we get there, I suppose r 

said Polly. , 

‘ Well,’ he rejoined, ‘ I-Yes, I suppose we are. 

‘ Do you like your dinner ? ’ asked the child. t i' j 

‘Why, on the whole,’ said Barbox Brothers, ‘yes, I think I do. 

‘ I do mine,’ said Polly. ‘ Have you any brothers and sisters ? 

‘ No. Have you ? ’ 

‘ Mine are dead.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Barbox Brothers. With that absurd sense ot un¬ 
wieldiness of mind and body weighirig him down,_he would have 
not known how to pursue the conversation beyond this curt rejoinder, 
but that the child was always ready for him. _ . u- c 

‘ What,’ she asked, turning her soft hand coaxingly in his, are 
you going to do to amuse me after dinner ? ’ 

‘Upon my soul, Polly,’ exclaimed Barbox Brothers, very much 
at a loss, ‘ I have not the slightest idea ! ’ 

‘ Then I tell you what,’ said Polly. ‘ Plave you got any cards 

at your house ? ’ 

‘ Plenty,’ said Barbox Brothers in a boastful vein. 

‘ Very well. Then I’ll build houses, and you shall look at me. . 

You mustn’t blow, you know.’ . 

‘Oh no,’ said Barbox Brothers. ‘No, no, no. No blowing. 

Blowing’s not fair’ . 

He flattered himself that he had said this_ pretty well for an 
idiotic monster: but the child, instantly perceiving the awkwardness 
of his attempt to adapt himself to her level, utterly destroyed his 
hopeful opinion of himself by saying compassionately: What a 
funny man you are ! ’ 

Peeling, after tliis melancholy failure, as if he every minute grew 
bigger and heavier in person, and weaker in iriind, Barbox gave 
himself up for a bad job. No giant ever submitted more ineekly 
to be led in triumph by all-conquering Jack than he to be bound 
in slavery to Polly. 

‘ Do you know any stories?’ she asked hirn. ^ 

He was reduced to the humiliating confession: ‘ No.’ 

‘What a dunce you must be, mustn’t you?’ said Polly. 

He was reduced to the humiliating confession; ‘ Yes.’ 

‘Would you like me to teach you a story? .But you must 
remember it, you know, and be able to tell it right to somebody 
else afterwards.’ 

He professed that it would afford him the highest merrtal 
gratification to be taught a story, and that he would ^ humbly 
' endeavour to retain it in his mind. Whereupon Polly, giving her 
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hand a new little turn in his, expressive of settling down for enjoy¬ 
ment, commenced a long romance, of which every relishing clause 
began with the words ; ‘ So this,’ or, ‘ And so this.’ As, ‘ So this 
boy;’ or, ‘So this fairy;’ or, ‘And so this pie was four yards 
round, and two yards and a quarter deep.’ The interest of the 
romance was derived from the intervention of this fairy to punish 
this boy for having a greedy appetite. To achieve which purpose, 
this fairy made this pie, and this boy ate and ate and ate, a.nd his 
cheeks swelled and swelled and swelled. There were many tributary 
circumstances, but the forcible interest culminated in the total 
consumption of this pie, and the bursting of this boy.^ Truly 
he was a fine sight, Barbox Brothers, with serious attentive face, 
and ear bent down, much jostled on the pavements of the busy 
town, but afraid of losing a single incident of the epic, lest he 
should be examined in it by-and-by, and found deficient. 

Thus they arrived at the hotel. And there he had to say ^at the 
bar, and said awkwardly enough: ‘ I have found a little girl! ’ 

The whole establishment turned out to look at the little girl. 
Nobody knew her; nobody could make out her name, as she set 
it forth—except one chambermaid, who said it was Constantinople 
—^which it wasn’t. 

‘I will dine with my young friend in a private room,’ said 
Barbox Brothers to the hotel authorities, ‘ and perhaps you will be 
so good as to let the police know that the pretty baby is here. I 
suppose she is sure to be inquired for soon, if she has not been 
already. Come along, Polly.’ 

Perfectly at ease and peace, Polly came along, but, finding 
the stairs rather stiff work, was carried up by Bari)ox Brothers. 
The dinner was a most transcendent success, and the Barbox 
sheepishness, under Polly’s directions how to mince her meat for 
her, and how to diffuse gravy over the plate with a liberal and 
equal hand, was another fme sight. 

‘And now,’ said Polly, ‘while we are at dinner, youibe good, 
and tell me that story I taught you.’ 

With the tremors of a Civil Service examination upon him, and 
very uncertain indeed, not only as to the epoch at which the pie 
appeared in history, but also as to the measurements of that indis¬ 
pensable fact, Barbox Brothers made a shaky beginning, but under 
■ encouragement did very fairly. There was a want of breadth 
observable in his rendering of the cheeks, as well as the appetite, 
of the boy; and there was a certain tameness in his fairy, referable 
to an under-current of desire to account for her. Still, as the 
first lumbering performance of a good-humoured monster, it passed 
muster. 

‘I told you to be good,’ said Polly, ‘and you are good, ain’t 
you ? ’ 
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‘ I hope so/ replied Barbox Brothers. 

Such was his deference that Polly, elevated on a platfoiin or 
sofa cushions in a chair at his right hand, encouraged him with a 
pat or two on the face from the greasy bowl of her spoon, and 
even with a gracious kiss. In getting on her feet upon her chair, 
however, to give him this last reward, she toppled forward among 
the dishes, and caused him to exclaim, as he effected her • 

‘ Gracious Angels! Whew! I thought we were in the fire, 
Polly!’ . , 

f What a coward you are, ain’t you ? ’ said Polly when replaced., 

‘ Yes, I am rather nervous,’ he replied. ‘ Whew ! Don t, Polly . 
Don’t flourish your spoon, or you’ll go over sideways. h)ont tilt 
up your legs when you laugh, Polly, or you’ll go over backwmds. 
Whew ! Polly, Polly, Polly,’ said Barbox Brothers, nearly succumbing 
to despair, ‘ we are environed with dangers ! ’ 

Indeed, he could descry no security from the pitfalls that were 
yawning for Polly, but in proposing to her, after dinner, to sit 
upon a low stool. ‘I will, if you will,’ said Polly. So, as peace 
of mind should go before all, he begged the waiter to wheel aside 
the table, bring a pack of cards, a couple of footstools, and a 
screen, and close in Polly and himself before the fire, as it were 
in a snug room within the room. Then, finest sight of all, was 
Barbox Brothers on his footstool, with a pint decanter on the rug, 
contemplating Polly as she built successfully, and growing blue in 
the face with holding his breath, lest he should blow the house 
down. 

‘ How you stare, don’t you ? ’ said Polly in a houseless pause. 

Detected in the ignoble fact, he felt obliged to admit, apolo¬ 
getically ; ‘ I am afraid I was looking rather hard at you, Polly.’ 

‘ Why do you stare ? ’ asked Polly. 

‘I cannot,’ he murmured to himself, ‘recall why.—I don’t know, 
Polly.’ 

‘You must be a simpleton to do things and not know why, 
mustn’t you ? ’ said Polly. 

In spite of which reproof, he looked at the child again intently, 
as she bent her head over her card structure, her rich curls shading 
her face. ‘ It is impossible,’ he thought, ‘ that I can ever have seen 
this pretty baby before. Can I have dreamed of her ? In some 
sorrowful dream ? ’ 

He could make nothing of it. So he went into the building trade 
as a journe)mian under Polly, and they built three stories high, four 
stories high; even five. 

‘ I say 1 Who do you think is coming ? ’ asked Polly, rubbing 
her eyes after tea. 

He guessed: ‘ The waiter ? ’ 

‘ No,’ said Polly, ‘the dustman. I am getting sleepy.’ 
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A new eunlmrassmefit for Iterbox llrolh?»rs! 

*! dofi*t think I am gtiing to be fctclieil to-niglit/ saki Polly. 
* Wlmt do you think ? * 

ile diouglrt not, cttlier. After anotlirr rpiartcr of an hutir, the 
ciiistttian not merely im|K.iitiingt b»« artiialiy arm-iiig, rermir>« was 
had to the Coiislaiiliiiopolitan chaiiihcriiiaid : who riieerily iiiwlrr- 
tt»k tliat the ehiki should slef|i in a romfdrlahle iiml wlmlrwtmr 
room, whk’h she herself would share. 

*Aml I know you will he rartiu!, won’t \o«,* .said 
Brothers, as a mw fear dawned uwjn him, ‘ that she don't fall out 
of bed ? * 

Polly found this so highly entertaining that she was under the 
iiecesstiy of dutdiing him round the nerk whili both arms as he 
sat on his ftxjtstool pieking up the eards, and riK'king him to ami 
fro, with her dimpled ehin tin his .shoulder. 

H')h, what a coward yo« arc, ain't you?" said Pidiy, *|)ti ivw 
fall out of lied ? ’ 

*K—“not generally, Polly.* 

* No more* tki L* 

With that, Polly g.wc him a reassuring hug or two to keep htiii 
going, and then giving that confiding mite of a hand of hers to Ip- 
swallower} up in the liaiid of the (,!ons!,intino|»r:)iilan cliaiiiiicrmaki, 
trotted off, I’hatlering, widioiit a vestige of anxiety. 

ile Itmked after her, had the srrM*n o, mnverl and the taliie ind 
chairs replaced, ami slili lonke.l attrr her. He |»aml the rixini for 
half an Innsr. *A most engaging little r reatiire, hiil it's not 
A most winning little voiee, but it's not that. Tli.il has iiiiirh to 
do with it, Imt thetr i.s something tmue. How ean it be tliat I u*vm 
to know this child ? What was it she inij^'rlbciiy rer'alled to tut* 
when I felt her touch in the street, and, looking dowm at her, mw 
her looking up at roe ? * 

* Mr. Jackson ! * 

With a start he turnecl towards the sound of the sutidued voice, 
and saw his answer standing at the door. 

*Oh, Mr. Jackstni, tlo not lie severe with mu! Hfienk a ivurd fd 
encouragement to me, I Imseech you.’ 

‘You ,ire Polly’s mother.* 

‘ Yes.’ 

Yes. Polly herself might come to one day. As you «jc 
wlmt the rose was in its faded kmve.s; as ymt sec what the stirnitier 
growth of the w'oods was in their wintry bramin-s ; wi Pnliy might 
im traced, one day, in a careworn woman like this, with her hair 
turned grey. Before him were the ashes of a dcail fire llial had 
once Imrned bright. 'Phis was the woman he had liivecl 'fliis 
wa,s the woman he had lost. _S«r*h had hwn the coimiiincy of Ids 
imagination to her, so had Time S|iar«l her under its wulihcilding, 
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that now, seeing how roughly the inexorable hand had struck her, 
filled with pity and amazement. 

He led her to a chair, and stood leaning on a comer of the 
chimney-piece, with his head resting on his hand, and his face half 
averted. 

‘ Did you see me in the street, and show me to your child ? ’ 
he asked. 

' Yes.’ 

‘ Is the little creature, then, a party to deceit ? ’ ■ 

* 1 hope there is no deceit. I said to her, “ We have lost our way, 
and I must try to find mine by myself. Go to that gentleman, and 
tell him you are lost. You shall be fetched by-and-by.” Perhaps 
you have not thought how very young she is ? ’ 

‘ She is very self-reliant.’ 

‘Perhaps because she is so young.’ 

He asked, after a short pause, ‘ Why did you do this ? ’ 

* Oh, Mr. Jackson, do you ask me ? In the hope that you might 
see something in my innocent child to soften your heart towards me. 
Not only towards me, but towards my husband.’ 

He suddenly turned about, and walked to the opposite end of 
the room. He came back again with a slower step, and resumed 
his former attitude, saying : 

‘ I thought you had emigrated to America ? ’ 

‘ We did. But life went ill with us there, and we came back. 

‘ Do you live in this town ? ’ - 

‘Yes. I am a daily teacher of music here. My husband is a 
book-keeper.’ 

‘Are you-^forgive my asking—^poor?’ 

‘We earn, enough for our wants. That is not our distress. 
My husband, is very, very ill of a lingering disorder. He will never 
recover—’ 

‘ You check yourself. If it is for want of the encouraging word 
you spoke of, take it from me. I cannot forget the old time, 
Beatrice.’ 

‘ God bless you ! ’ she replied with a burst of tears, and gave him 
her trembling hand. 

‘ Compose yourself. I cannot be composed if you are not, for 
to see you weep distresses me beyond expression. Speak freely to 

me. Trust me.’ - t 

She shaded her face with her veil, and after a little while spoke 

calmly. Her voice had the ring of Polly’s. _ ,. , j-t 

‘ It is not that my husband’s mind is at all impaired by ms bodily 
suffering, for I assure you that is not the case. But in his weakness, 
and in his knowledge that he is incurably ill, he cannot overcome 
the ascendency of one idea. It preys upon him, embitters every 
moment of his painful life, and will shorten it. 
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She slopping* he mid agAin ; * 5|ieak frt'cly to itir. I'ni^s nif." 

* Wf have had five children Iwfore this clarlitig, and iliey .ill I, 
lii Shdr little graves, fie hclievrs that they Iwive wiiljrir*! .okj 
imcfcr a nirse* and that it will Idiglit this rliild like flic 

* Under what riirsc ? * 

* itolh I and he have it cm oiir coiisciciicc lliat we tried ymi st% 
heavily, and I do not know hiii thil* if I were is dl as !«\ I migi 
suffer In my mine! as he docs. This is the conslifit liiirdni 
helicve, lleatrice, I was llie only friend that Mr. Jarkstiii ever r,irt^ 
to niakf* llioygli I was so mncii his |nnic»r. The niorc iMfliirnre t> 
aci|i»rei:l in lire liiisiness, llic higher lie advaiieol mr* ami I 
alone in his private roiifiik*ni:e* I came hrlwciii him ami ym 
and I look yon from him. We were liotli Kerch and llir blow 
when he was wholly im|ir€|«r«l. 11ie iiitgitmli it raiisnl i* iiiaii ^ 
romifft'ssed must have licen tefrililc!; the wrath it awakcfieid inaj 
fitasalik*. So* a cwr»^ came to he ifivolwl on oiir |»»iir |tteiiy liliJ 
dowers, and they fall.** * 

‘And yon, iteatrice*’ he ask«l, when she liatl rcawd to s|rn| 
and tlieri* hari heen a silence al'lrrwards, * how my you ?' 

* Until within these few weeks I was afraid of you, «iid I l»elicv«> 
tirat you would never, never forgive.* 

* Until within these few weeks,* he * Have ymi liwngt; 

your opiniao of me wiiliin these few weeks?* 

* Yes.* 

* For W’hat mmm ? * 

* I was gelling some pietces of music in l stiop in this town, mliri 
to my icfiror, you rime in. As I veiled my fare and si«ni in il 
dark end of the shop, I heard you explain that yoii wanieil 
musical instrumeni for a bedridden girl Your viike anti niaiiin 
were so softened, you showed tuch interett in ili sclrcliisn, yc 
took it away yourself with to much tcrmleraess of care and pieiiitir 
that 1 knew you were t man with a most gentle hMirt, Ob, M 
Jiekson, Mr. Jackson, if you could have felt the refreshing wiiri i 
tears that followed for me I’ 

Was Biculie playing at that moment on her distant cow li ? 11 
seemed to hmv her. 

* I inquired in the .shop when; you lived, hut rould gri no info 
mation. As I had heard you say that you were going hiirk hy it 
next train (hut you diil not my where), I resolved to visit ll 
station at almut that time of day, as often m I rmilcl, lirtwcrn w 
h-ssons, on the chance of «;eing you again. I hate heeii llicrc vei 
often, hut saw you no more until to-day. You wirrc mrditalitig i 
you walked the street, hut the cilm CKpRsaion of your face m 
hohlc.iitHi me ttr send my child to you. And when I «w you licr 
your Imad to s{»«tk tenderly to her, 1 prayed to Cfeiu to forgiw fi 
ior having c-ver brought a sorrow on il. 1 now pray m you ^ 
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forgive me, and to forgive my husband. I was very young, he was 
young too, and, in the ignorant hardihood of such a time of life, 
we don’t know what we do to those who have undergone_ more 
discipline. You generous man ! You good man ! So to 
up and make nothing of my crime against you ! ’—for he would not 
see her on her knees, and soothed her as a kind father might have 
soothed an erring daughter—* thank you, bless you, thank you ! 

When he next spoke, it was after having drawn aside the window 
curtain and looked out awhile. Then he only said : 

‘ Is Polly asleep ? ’ • j 4 . v 

‘ Yes. As I came in, I met her going away up-stairs, and put her 

to bed myself.’ . 

‘Leave her with me for to-morrow, Beatrice, and write ine your 
address on this leaf of my pocket-book. In the evening I will bring 
her home to you—and to her father.’ 

****** 

‘ Hallo ! ’ cried Polly, putting her saucy sunny face in at the door 
next morning when breakfast was ready : ‘ I thought I was fetched 


last night ? ’ , , r 

‘ So you were, Polly, but I asked leave to keep you here for the 

day, and to take you home in the evening.’ , . , j 

‘ Upon my word ! ’ said Polly. ‘ You are very cool, am t you ? 
However, Polly seemed to think it a good idea, and added : 

‘ I suppose I must give you a kiss, though you are cooV 

The kiss given and taken, they sat down to breakfast in a highly 


conversational tone. ^ 

‘ Of course, you are going to amuse me ? ’ said Polly. 

‘ Oh, of course ! ’ said Barbox Brothers. , 

In the pleasurable height of _ her anticipations, Polly found it 
indispensable to put down her piece of toast, cross one of her litt e 
fat knees over the other, and bring her little fat right hand down 
into her left hand with a business-like slap. After this gathering of 
herself together, Polly, by that time a mere heap of dimples, asked 
in a wheedling manner ; ^ 

‘ What are we going to do, you dear old thing ? 

‘ Why, I was thinking,’ said Barbox Brothers, ‘ —^but are you fond 

of horses, Polly ? ’ , . -i 1 

‘ Ponies, I am,’ said Polly, ‘ especially when their tails are long. 

But horses—n—no—too big, you know.’ _ 

‘ Well,’ pursued Barbox Brothers, in a spirit of grave mysterious 
confidence adapted to the importance of the consultation, I did 
see yesterday, Polly, on the walls, pictures of two long-tailed ponies, 

speckled all over-’ . . 

‘ No, no, NO ! ’ cried Polly, in an ecstatic desire to linger on tlie 
charming details. ‘ Not speckled all over ! ’ ^ 

‘ Speckled all over. Which ponies jump through hoops-’ 
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* No* no, NO! ’ cried Polly m Wore. * "rfiey neter |wi«p tfirowgli 
hoOfiSl* 

* Yes, they do. Oh, I assure yon diey do! And mt pir in 
pinafores-—** 

* Ponies eating pie in pinafores!’ said Folly. *Wii.ii a 
teller you are, ain’t you ? * 

* Upon my honour. —And fire off guns.* 

(Folly hardly st'cined to see the force of the |wt«es rcwfiiiig to 
fire-arms.) 

*And I was thinking,* pursued the eKcmptary liiflwix, that if 
you and I were to go to the Circus where the« ntuiw.'S arc, it woiiiit 
do our constitutions good.' 

‘ Does that mean amu.se us?’ inquired Polly. * ^Vliat long words 
you do use, don’t you ? ’ 

A{>ologetic. for having wandered out of hw deptli, he replied 

* 'hint means amuse u.s. That is exactly what ii ineafi*», Thrir 
are many other wonders besides the |»onies, and we nlwill m* llieni 
all. lollies and gentlemen in .spingled dresses, and elrpliaitls and 
lions and tiger.s.’ 

Polly became observant tif ilie lea|JOl, with a ciifkil-iip nose 
indicating some uneasiness of mind. 

‘'Fhey never get out, of course,* she reinarkc'd m a tnrtr triiwitt, 

*The elephants ami lions and tigers? Oh, dear no f 

* tlh, dear no • ’ saitl Polly. * And of course ntibtuly’s afraid of 
tile ponies .shooting anybotly.* 

^ Not the least in the work!.* 

* No, no, not the least in the world/ said Polly. 

* 1 was also thinking,’ iiroceedetl Barbox, ‘tliat if wc were to Itw4 
in at the toy-shoti, to choo« a tioll——* 

* Not dressed I’ cried Polly with t clap of her toidi. ’ No, ii«», 
NO, not dressed I' 

’ Full-dressed, Tt^^ether witli a house, and all ihingi «ccei*iy 
for house-keeping—-- * 

Polly gave a little scream, and .*ieemed in danger of fulling iiilo a 
swoon of bliss. 

*What a darling you are!* .she languidly exrl;tiiiii;<l, Irawiig 
back in her chair. ‘ Come and be huggcti, or I must tome anil 
bug you.’ 

This resplendent programme was carrietl into excr ylioii wiih the 
utmost rigour of the law. It being e8senti.il to niakt* ilic juirrliast* 
of the fioll its first feature-—or that lady would li.tvr lost ilie inirifr* 
■ -Alie toy-shop exjxidition took precedence. Polly in llie iiiiigw: 
waiehou.Hc, with a doll as large as herself under racts arm, and a 
n&it_a.s.sortinent of some twenty more on view ufwn ilie toiifilcr, 
did indeed present a spectacle of indecision not quite * «m|»lililc 
with tmalkiycd happiness, but tlie light cloiitl I'lie iovtiy 
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specimen oftenest chosen, oftenest rejected, and finally abided by, 
^vas of Circassian descent, possessing as much boldness of beauty as 
was reconcilable with extreme feebleness of mouth, and combining 
a. sky-blue silk pelisse with rose-coloured satin trousers, and a black 
velvet hat: which this fair stranger to our northern shores would 
seem to have founded on the portraits of the late Duchess of Kent. 
'The name this distinguished foreigner brought with her beneath 
the glowing skies of a sunny clime was (on Polly s authority) Miss 
Melluka, and the costly nature of her outfit as a housekeepm, from 
the Barbox coffers, may be inferred from the two facts that her 
silver tea-spoons were as large as her kitchen poker, and that the 
proportions of her watch exceeded those of her frying-pan. Miss 
Melluka was graciously pleased to express her entire approbation 
of the Circus, and so was Polly; for the ponies were speckled, and 
brought down nobody when they fired, and the savagery_ of the 
wild beasts appeared to be mere smoke—which article, in tact, 
they did produce in large quantities from their insides. The Bar- 
box absorption in the general subject throughout the realisahon of 
these delights was again a sight to see,_ nor was it loss worthy to 
behold at dinner, when he drank to Miss Melluka, tied stiff in a 
chair opposite to Polly (the fair Circassian possessing an unbend- 
able spine), and even induced the waiter to assist in carrying out 
with due decorum the prevailing glorious idea. To wind up, there 
came the agreeable fever of getting Miss Melluka and all her 
wardrobe and rich possessions into a fly with Polly, to be taken 
home. But, by that time, Polly had become unable 
such accumulated joys with waking eyes, and had withdmwn her 
consciousness into the wonderful Paradise of a child s sleep. 

‘ Sleep, Polly, sleep,’ said Barbox Brothers, as her head dropped 
on his shoulder; ‘you shall not fall out of this bed easily, at any 
X'S.tC ^ * 

What rustling piece of paper he took from his pocket, and. care¬ 
fully folded into the bosom of Polly’s frock, shall not be mentioned. 
He said nothing about it, and nothing shall be said about it. 
They drove to a modest suburb of the great ingenious town, and 
stopped at the fore-coqrt of a small house._ ‘Do not wake me 
child,’ said Barbox Brothers softly to the driver; ‘I will carry hei 

in as she is.’ , n t, -n n > 

Greeting the light at the opened door which was held by Poily s 
mother, Polly’s bearer passed on with mother and child into a 
ground-floor room. There, stretched on a sofa, ^ lay a sick man, 
sorely wasted, who covered his eyes with his emaciated hands. 

‘ Tresham,’ said Barbox in a kindly voice, ‘ I have brought you 
back your Polly, fast asleep. Give me your hand, and tell me you 

are better.’ j i.- u 

The sick man reached forth his right hand, and bowed his head 




*That*s bave/ laid Barbox. ^ *Tresham, I htw a fincy-—- 
Can yon make room for me beside you here ?' , .,. * 

iie Sit down on the sofa as he said the words, cherishing the 
plump, peachy cheek that lay up|wrmost on his shoulder. 

* I have a fancy, Tresham {I am getting quite an ohi fellow new, 
you know, and old fellows may take fancies into their heads some* 
times), to give tip Ifolly, having found her, to no one but you. 
Will you take her from me ? * 

As the father helti out his arms for the child, each of ihe tmo 
men looked steadily at the other. 

** She is very dear to you, Tresham ? * 

* tJnutterabiy dear.* 

HJod bless her! It is not much, Folly,* he contmued,jummg 

* » % ... ^ ^ f fc 2 i'll, J t tl* ■»« 
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He_ went back to Mugby Junction, and, in point of fact, he 
established himself at Mugby Junction. It was the convenient 
place to live in, for brightening Phoebe’s life. It was the con¬ 
venient place to live in, for having her taught music by Beatrice. 
It was the convenient place to live in, for occasionally borrowing 
Polly. It was the convenient place to live in, for being joined at 
will to all sorts of agreeable places and persons. So, he became 
settled there, and, his house standing in an elevated situation, it 
is noteworthy of him in conclusion, as Polly herself might (not 
irreverently) have put it: 

‘ There was an Old Barbox who lived on a hill, 

And if he ain’t gone, he lives there still.’ 

Here follows the substance of wfiat was seen, heard, or 

OTHERWISE PICKED UP, BY THE GENTLEMAN FOR NOWHERE, IN 
PUS CAREFUL STUDY OF THE JUNCTION. 


CHAPTER III 
MAIN line: the boy at MUGBY 

I AM the boy at Mugby. That’s about what / am. 

You don’t know what I mean ? What a pity ! But I think you 
do. I think you must. Look here. I am the boy at what is 
called The Refreshment Room at Mugby Junction, and w'hat’s 
proudest boast is, that it never yet refreshed a mortal being. 

Up in a comer of the Down Refreshment Room at Mugby 
Junction, in. the height of twenty-seven cross draughts (I’ve often 
counted ’em while they brush the First-Class hair twenty-seven 
ways), behind the bottles, among the glasses, bounded on the 
nor’west by the beer, stood pretty far to the right of a metallic 
object that’s at times the tea-um and at times the soup-tureen, 
according to the nature of the last twang imparted to its contents 
which are the same groundwork, fended off from the traveller by 
a barrier of stale sponge-cakes erected atop of the counter, and 
lastly exposed sideways to the glare of Our Missis’s eye—you ask 
a Boy so sitiwated, next time you stop in a hurry at Mugby, for 
anything to drink; you take particular notice that he’ll try to seem 
not to hear you, that he’ll appear in a absent manner to survey 
the Line through a transparent medium composed of your head 
and body, and that he won’t serve you as long as you can possibly 
bear it. That’s me. 

What a lark it is ! We are the Model Establishment, we are, at 

2 G 
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Mugby. Other Refreshment Rooms send their imperfect young 
ladies up to be finished off by Our Missis. For some of the young 
ladies, when they’re new to the business, come into it mild. Ah . 
Our Missis, she soon takes that out of ’em. Why, I originally come 
into the business meek myself. But Our Missis, she soon took 

that out of me. ^ ^ 

What a delightful lark it is ! I look upon us Refreshmenters as 
ockipying the only proudly independent footing on the Line. There s 
Papers, for instance,—^my honourable friend, if he will allow me to 
call him so,—him as belongs to Smith’s bookstall. Why, he no 
more dares to be up to our Refreshmenting games than he dares to 
jump atop of a locomotive with her steam at full pressure, and cut 
away upon her alone, driving himself, at limited-mail speed. Papers, 
he’d get his head punched at every compartment, first, second, and 
third, the whole length of a train, if he was to ventur to imitate 
my demeanour. It’s the same with the porters, the same with the 
guards, the same with the ticket clerks, the same the whole way^ up^ 
to the secretary, traffic-manager, or very chairman. There ain t a 
one among ’em on the nobly independent footing we are. Did you 
ever catch one of them., when you wanted anything of him, making 
a system of surveying the Line through a transparent medium com¬ 
posed of your head and body ? I should hope not. 

You should see our Bandolining Room at Mugby Junction. It’s 
led to by the door behind the counter, which you’ll notice usually 
stands ajar, and it’s the .room where Our Missis and our young 
ladies Bandolines their hair. You should see ’em at it, betwixt 
trains, Bandolining away, as if they was anointing themselves for 
the combat. When you’re telegraphed, you should see their noses 
all a-going up with scorn, as if it was a part of the working of the 
same Cooke and Wheatstone electrical machinery. You should 
hear Our Missis give the word, ‘ Here comes the Beast to be Fed! ’ 
and then you should see ’em indignantly skipping across the Line, 
from' the Up to the Down, or Wicer Warsaw, and begin to pitch the 
stale pastry into the plates, and chuck the sawdust sangwiches under 
the glass covers, and get out the—ha, ha, ha !—the sherry,—O ray 
eye, my eye !—for your Refreshment. 

It’s pnly in the Isle of the Brave and Land of. the Free (by 
which, of course, I mean to say Britannia) that Refreshmenting is 
so effective, so ’olesome, so constitutional a check upon the public. 
There was a Foreigner, which having politely, with his hat off, 
beseeched our young ladies and Our Missis for ‘ a leetel gloss hoff 
prarndee,’ and having had the Line surveyed through him by all and 
no other acknowledgment, was a-proceeding at last to help himself, 
as seems to be the custom in his own country, when Our Missis, 
with her hair almost a-coming un-Bandolined with rage, and her 
eyes omitting sparks, flew at him, cotched the decanter out of his 
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hand, and said, ‘ Put it clown ! I won’t allow that I ’ 'rb.c foreigner 
turned^pale, stepped back with his arms stretched out in front of 
him, liis hands clasped, and his shoulders riz, and exclaimed: 
* Ah! Is it possible, this I That these disdaineous females and 
this ferocious old. woman are placed here by the administration, 
not only to empoison the voyagers, but to affront them ! Great 
Heaven 1 How arrives it ? The English people. Or is he then a 
slave ? Or idiot ? ’ Another time, a merry, wideawake American 
gent had tried the sawdust and spit it out, and had tried the Sherry 
and sxjit that out, and had tried in vain to sustain exhausted natur 
upon Butter-Scotch, and had been rather extra Bandolined and 
Line-surveyed through, when, as the bell was ringing and lie jiaid 
Our Missis, he says, very loud and good-tempered: ‘I tell Yew what 
*tis, ma’arm. I la’af. Theer! I la'af. I IJcw, 1 oiighter ha’ 
seen most things, for I hail from the Onlimited side of the Atlantic 
Ocean, and I halve travelled right slick over the Limited, head on 
through Jeerusalemm and the East, and likeways France and Italy, 
Europe Old World, and am now upon the track to the Chief 
Eurojiian Village ; but such an Institution as Yew, and Yewer 
young ladies, and Yewer fixin’s solid and liquid, afore the glorious 
Tarnal I never did see yet! And if I hain’t found the eighth 
wonder of monarchical Creation, in finding YAnv, and Yewer young 
ladies, and Yewer fixin’s solid and liquid, all as aforesaid, established 
in a country where the people air not absolute Loo-naticks, I am 
Extra Double Darned with a Nip and Frizzle to the innermostest 
grit 1 \¥heerfur—Theer 1—I la’af! I Dew, ma’arm. I la’af I ’ 
And so he went, stamiiing and shaking his sides, along the platform 
all the way to his own compartment. 

I think it was her standing up agin the Foreigner as glv’ Our 
Missis the idea of going over to France, and droring a comparison 
betwixt Refreshmenting as followed among the frog-eaters, and 
Refreshmenting as triumphant in the Isle of tlie Brave and land of 
the Free (by which, of course, I mean to say agin, Britannia). 
Our young ladies, Miss Whiff, Miss Piff, and Airs. .Sniff, was 
unanimous opposed to her going; for, as they says to Our Missis 
one and all, it is well beknown to the bends of the berth as no 
other nation except Britain has a idea of anythink, but above all of 
business. Why then should you tire yourself to prove what is 
already proved ? Our Missis, however (being a teazer at all pints) 
stood out grim obstinate, and got a return pass by South-eastern 
Tidal, to go right through, if such should be her dispositions, to 
Marseilles. 

Sniff is husband to Mrs. Sniff, and is a regular insignificant cove. 
He looks arter the sawdust department in a back room, and is 
sometimes, when we are very hard put to it, let behind the counter 
with a corkscrew; but never when it can be helped, his demeanour 
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tomrfs the puWic being disgusting servile. How Mrs,. Sniff ever 
come m far lo lower ber?.,elf as to tiiarry him, I don t know » but I 
siipwse M dms, and I should think he wished he tlKln t, fm he 
leads a awful life, liirs. Sniff rmildn^t lie iwidi harder^with him if 
he was miWIc. Simihirly, MissIVhiff ami I'tliss FilT, taking^ the tone 
of Mrs. Snitf, they stioulder Sniff about when Iw* #r Irt^m with a 
corkserew, ami they whisk things out tif his hands whrti m his ser¬ 
vility he is a-going to let the piililic have *etn,^ and they .‘*nap him 
up when in the trawling haseness of his spirit he is a-going to 
answer a pulilic iiuestifin, and they drort* iwire tears into his eyes 
than ever the mustaril d<H;s which tie all day long lays on to ^llie 
sawdust. (But it ain’t strong.) Once, when .Sniff hat! the repulsivc- 
ncss to reach across to get the inilk-|M»t to hand over for a hahy, I 
scxi Our Missis in her rage catch him by both his sliotiMers, and 
spin him out into the Bandolining Room. ^ 

But Mrs, Sniff, --how different! She’s the one ! She s the one 
as yt 3 u‘ll notice to he always looking another way from you, whai 
you look at her. She’s the one with the sm.all waist^ buttled in 
ti^ht in front, and with the lace cuffs at her wrists, which she |»«ts 
on the edge of the counti'r before her, and stands t-smoothiiig 
while the ’inililic foams. This smoothing the cuffs and l»king 
another way while the public foams is tin* last accmmphshitmnt 
taught to the young Iadi»,‘.s as rome to iMiighy to he finished by Our 
^lissis; and its .always taught by Mrs. .Sniff. 

When ()iir Missis went away upon hennurney, Mrs. Smfr was 
left in c'harge. She did holi.l tht* |rt,i!dic in chev'k most beautiful! 
In all mv time, I mner .see liall so many cups ol tea given without 
milk to |aa>|!le as wanted it whig nor half s** many mips of lea with 
milk given to pcjopltf as wanttsl it witlwut. When toamiiig ensued, 
Mrs. Sniff would say: *'rh«'n yem'd bettor settle it among ymir- 
selves, and change with one another.' It was^a most highly 
delirious lark. I enMyed the Rrlieshmenting Inrsiness more than 
ever, and was so glad 1 Iml look tf» it when yming. 

Our idi-ssis reiurned. It got < iiriitatcd among the ymmg lailtos, 
and it as it might bo penetrated to me timmgh the rrevircs^of ik; 
i'fctm It dining Rtiom, that sin* hatl terrors to reveal, tf^ revelations sn 
coiitemplibk* could be tlignified with ihe^namc. i\gttali*»n bittonie 
aaakeneil. Kvcitemeni was up In the stimi|r;. Kvytcriaiioiysiinm 
aaipioe. At length it vvas put ft»rth that rm our slarketl rveittiig in 
tlie k, and at tnir slatkest lime r»f' tliat cveiiiiig biiwivt Iraiiii, 
Otif Missis would give her views of loreigii Rtdtfslinieniifigsit in the 

liirtdoltiiiilg Rttom. ^ * r ■ 

il w.ts arranged taslefiil loi the | 4 srjte.r. I h«* Ivamtolining 
table and glass was hid in a rt»rnrr, «i .nm-ilwsr was rlrvatcd nn a 
isiekingoase for Otir Missis’s rrkviatinn, a latdr mtl a tumbler nf 
w.itor (no sherry in it, thankee; Vi-as plac«'d beiane it. I wo of the 
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pupils, tlie season being autumn, and hollyhocks and dahlias being 
in, ornamented the wall with three devices in those flowers. On 
one might be read, ‘May Albion never Learn;’ on another, 

‘ Keep the Public Down ; ’ on another, ‘ Our Refreshmenting 
Charter.’ The whole had a beautiful appearance, with which the 
beauty of the sentiments corresponded. 

On Our Missis’s brow was wrote Severity, as she ascended the 
fatal platform. (Not that that was anythink new.) Miss Whiff and 
Miss Piff sat at her feet. Three chairs from the Waiting Room 
might have been perceived by a average eye, in front of her, on 
which the pupils was accommodated. Behind them a very close 
observer might have discerned a Boy. Myself. 

* Where,’ said Our Missis, glancing gloomily around, ‘ is Sniff? ’ 

* I thought it better,’ answered Mrs. Sniff, ‘ that he should not be 
let to come in. Pie is such an Ass.’ 

* No doubt,’ assented Our Missis. ‘ But for that reason is it not 
desirable to improve his mind ? * 

* Oh, nothing will ever improve him^^ said Mrs. Sniff. 

* However,’ pursued Our Missis, * call him in, Ezekiel.’ 

I called him in. The appearance of the low-minded cove was 
hailed with disapprobation from all sides, on account of his 
having brought his corkscrew with him. He pleaded ‘ the force of 
habit.’ 

‘ The force! ’ said Mrs. Sniff. ‘ Don’t let us have you talking 
about force, for Gracious’ sake. There ! Do stand still where you 
are, with your back against the wall.’ 

He is a smiling piece of vacancy, and he smiled in the mean 
way in which he will even smile at the public if he gets a chance 
(language can say no meaner of him), and he stood upright near 
the door with the back of his head agin the wall, as if he was 
a-waiting for somebody to come and measure his heighth for the 
Army. 

‘ I should not enter, ladies,’ says Our Missis, ‘ on the revolting 
disclosures I am about to make, if it was not in the hope that they 
will cause you to be yet more implacable in the exercise of the 
power you wield in a constitutional country, and yet more 
devoted to the constitutional motto which I see before me,’—it 
was behind her, but the words sounded better so,—‘ “ May Albion 
never learn i ” ’ 

Here the pupils as had made the motto admired it, and cried, 
* Hear ! Hear 1 Hear! ’ Sniff, showing an inclination to join in 
chorus, got himself frowned down by every brow. 

‘ The baseness of the French,’ pursued Our Missis, ‘as displayed 
in the fawning nature of their Refreshmenting, equals, if not sur¬ 
passes, anythink as was ever heard of the baseness of the celebrated 
Bonaparte.’ 
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Miss Whiff, Miss Fiff, and me, we drored a heavy breath, equal 
to saying, * We thought as much 1' Miss Whiff and Miss Fiff 
seeming to object to my droring mine along with theirs, I drorctl 
anotiier to aggravate Y‘m. 

* Shall I he believed,’ says Our Missis, with flashing eyes, * when 
I tell you that no sooner had I set my foot u|>on that treacherous 
shore—^— * 

Here Sniff, either bursting out mad, or thinking aloud, says, in a 
low joice : ‘ Feet Plural, you know,’ 

The cowering that come ujron him when he was spumed by all 
eyes, added to his being beneath contempt, was sufficient punisli- 
ment for a cove so grovelling. In the midst of a silence rendered 
more impressive by the turned-up female noses with which it was 
I>ervaded, Our Missis went on : 

* Shall I be believed when I tell you, that no sooner had I 
landed,’ this word with a killing look at Sniff, * on that treacherous 
shore, than I was ushered into a Refreshment Room where there 
were—I do not exaggerate—actually eatable things to eat ? ’ 

A groan burst from the ladies. I not only did myself the honour 
of jining, but also of lengthening it out. 

* Where there were,’ Our Missis added, ‘ not only eatable things 
to eat, but also drinkable things to drink?’ 

A murmur, swelling almost into a scream, ariz. Ivliss Fiff, 
trembling with indignation, called out, ‘ Name ? ’ 

‘I win name,’ said Our JMissis. ‘There was roast fowls, hot 
and cold; there was smoking roast veal surrounded with browned 
potatoes; there wa.s hot soup witlt {again I ask shall I lie creditetl ?} 
nothing bitter in it, and no flour to choke off the consumer; there 
was a variety of cold dishes set off with jelly; there was salad; 
there was—mark me 1 fmh pastry, and that of a light construction; 
there was a luscious show of fruit; there was bottles and decanters 
of sound small wine, of every size, and adapted to every pcx:ket; 
the same odious statement will apply to brandy; and these were set 
out upon the counter so that all could help themselves.’ 

Our Missis’s lips so quivered, that Mrs. Sniff, thougli scarcely 
less convulsed than she were, got up and held tlie tumbler to 
them. 

‘ This,’ proceeds Our Missis, ‘ was my host unconstitutional 
experience. Well would it have liecn if it had been my last anti 
worst, But no. As I proeeetled farther into tliat enslaviai and 
ignorant land, its aspect liecame more hideous. I need not explain 
to thi.s assembly tfie ingredients and formation of the British 
Refreshment sangwich ? ’ 

Universal laughter,“-except from Sniff, who, as .sangwich-futler, 
shook his Iread in a state of the utmost dejection as he atotxi witlr 
It agin the wall. 
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* Well!’ said Our Missis, with dilated nostrils. ‘Take a fresh, 
crisp, long, crusty penny loaf made of the whitest and best flour. 
Cut it longwise through the middle. Insert a fair and nicely fitting 
slice of ham. Tie a smart piece of ribbon round the middle of the 
whole to bind it together. Add at one end a neat wrapper of clean 
white paper by which to hold it. And the universal French Refresh¬ 
ment sangwich busts on your disgusted vision.’ 

A cry of ‘Shame!’ from all—except Sniff, which rubbed his 
stomach with a soothing hand. 

* I need not,’ said Our Missis,_ ‘ explain to this assembly the usual 
formation and fitting of the British Refreshment Room ? ’ 

No, no, and laughter. Sniff agin shaking his head in low spirits 
agin the wall. 

‘ Well,’ said Our Missis, ‘ what would you say to a general 
decoration of everythink, to hangings (sometimes elegant), to easy 
velvet furniture, to abundance of little tables, to abundance of little 
seats, to brisk bright waiters, to great convenience, to a pervading 
cleanliness and tastefulness positively addressing the public, and 
making the Beast thinking itself worth the pains ? ’ _ 

Contemptuous fury on the part of all the ladies. Mrs. Sniff 
looking as if she wanted somebody to hold her, and everybody else 
looking as if they’d rayther not. , . . 

‘ Three times,’ said Our Missis, working herself into a tmly 
terrimenjious state,—‘three times did I see these shameful things, 
only between the coast and Paris, and not counting either: at 
Hazebroucke, at Arras, at Amiens. But worse remains. Tell me, 
what would you call a person who should propose in England that 
there should be kept, say at our own model Mugby Junction, pretty 
baskets, each holding an assorted cold lunch and dessert^for one, 
each at a certain fixed price, and each within a passenger s power 
to take away, to empty in the carriage at perfect leisure, and to 
return at another station fifty or a hundred miles farther on ? ’ 

There was disagreement what such a person should be called. 
Whether revolutionist, atheist, Bright (/ said him), or Un-English. 
Miss Piff screeched her shrill opinion last, in the words: ‘ A 
malignant maniac 1 ’ • 

‘ I adopt,’ says Our Missis, ‘ the brand set upori such a person by 
the righteous indignation of my friend Miss Piff. A malignant 
maniac. Know, then, that that malignant maniac has sprung from 
the congenial soil of France, and that his malignant madness was in 
unchecked action on this same part of my journey.’ 

I noticed that Sniff was a-rubbing his hands, and that Mrs. 
Sniff had got her eye upon him. But I did not take more 
.particular notice, owing to the excited state in which^ the young 
ladies was, and to feeling myself called upon to keep it up with a 
howl. 
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‘ On my experience south of Paris/ said Our Missis, in a deep 
tone, ‘ I will not expatiate. Too loathsome were the task! But 
fancy this. Fancy a guard coming round, with the train at full 
speed, to inquire how many for dinner. Fancy his telegraphing 
forward the number of dinners. Fancy every one expected, and 
the table elegantly laid for the complete party. Fancy a charming 
dinner, in a charming room, and the head-cook, concerned for the 
honour of every dish, superintending in his clean white jacket and 
cap. Fancy the Beast travelling six hundred miles on end, very 
fast, and with great punctuality, yet being taught to expect all this 
to be done for it! ’ 


A spirited chorus of ‘ The Beast! ’ 

I noticed that Sniff was agin a-rubbing his stomach with a soothing 
hand, and that he had drored up one leg. But agin I didn’t take 
particular notice, looking on myself as called upon to stimulate 
public feeling. It being a lark besides. 

‘ Putting everything together,’ said Our Missis, ‘ French Refresh- 
menting comes to this, and oh, it comes to a nice total! First : 
eatable things to eat, and drinkable things to drink.’ 

A groan from the young ladies, kep’ up by me. 

‘ Second : convenience, and even elegance.’ 

Another groan from the young ladies, kep’ up by me. 

‘ Third ; moderate charges.’ 

This time a groan from me, kep’ up by the young ladies. 

‘Fourth:—and here,’ says Our Missis, ‘I claim your angriest 
sympathy,—attention, common civility, nay, even politeness ! ’ 

Me and the young ladies regularly raging mad all together. 

‘ And I cannot in conclusion,’ says Our Missis, with her spite- 
fullest sneer, ‘ give you a completer pictur of that despicable nation 
(after what I have related), than assuring you that they wouldn’t 
bear our constitutional ways and noble independence at Mugby 
Junction, for a single month, and that they would turn us to the 
right-about and put another system in our places, as soon as look at 
us; perhaps sooner, for I do not believe they have the good taste 
to care to look at us twice.’ 


The swelling tumult was arrested in its rise. Sniff, bore away 
by his servile disposition, had drored up his leg with a higher and a 
igher relieh, and was now discovered to be waving his corkscrew 
over his head. It was at this moment that Mrs. Sniff, who had 

viVhJ?"" descended on her 

in Ite’sa/dus “eparSr 

Refreshment Room, at the Junction 
making believe you don’t know me, and I’ll pint you out wkh mv 

my shoulder which is Our Missis, and which is 
iff, and which is Miss Piff, and which is Mrs. Sniff. But 


\ 
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you won’t get a chance to see Sniff, because he disappeared that 
night. Whether he perished, tore to pieces, I cannot say; but his 
corkscrew alone remains, to bear witness to the servility of bis 
disposition. 


CHAPTER IV 

NO. 1 BRANCH LINE: THE SIGNAL-MAN 

‘ Halloa ! Below there ! ’ 

When he heard a voice thus calling to him, he was standing at 
the door of his box, with a flag in his hand, furled round its short 
pole. One would have thought, considering the nature of the 
ground, that he could not have doubted from what quarter the voice 
came; but instead of looking up to where I stood on the top of the 
steep cutting nearly_ over his head, he turned himself about, and 
looked down the Line. There was something remarkable in his 
manner of doing so, though I could not have said for my life what. 
But I know it was remarkable enough to attract my notice, even 
though his figure was foreshortened and shadowed, down in the 
deep trench, and mine was high above him, so steeped in the glow 
of an angry sunset, that I had shaded my eyes with my hand before 
I saw him at all. 

‘ Halloa ! Below ! ’ 

From looking down the Line, he turned himself about again, 
and, raising his eyes, saw my figure high above him. 

‘ Is there any path by which I can come down and speak 
to you ? ’ 

He looked up at me without replying, and I looked down at him 
without pressing him too soon with a repetition of my idle question. 
Just then there came a vague vibration in the earth and air, quickly 
changing into a violent pulsation, and an oncoming rush that caused 
me to start back, as though it had force to draw me down. When 
such vapour as rose to my height from this rapid train had passed 
me, and was skimming away over the landscape, I looked down 
again, and saw him refurling the flag he had shown while the train 
went by. 

I repeated my inquiry. After a pause, during which he seemed 
to regard me with fixed attention, he motioned with his rolled-up 
flag towards a point on my level, some two or three hundred yards 
distant. I called down to him, ‘ All right! ’ and made for that 
point. There, by dint of looking closely about me, I found a rough 
zigzag descending path notched out, which I followed. 

The cutting was extremely deep, and unusually' precipitate. It 
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was made through a cknamy stone, tlrat hrcamr mukt aiwl wetter 
as I went down* For these reasons, I foimd the way liW|4 eiwiigh 
to give me lime to recall a singular air of reluctance or Cfimfiiilsion 
with which he harl |>oinled out the |,«lh. 

When I came down low enough uf-Hm the /igag dr^u-nt to %m* 
him again, I saw that he was standing liciwccii 'the r.nls m the 
way by which the train had lately fiasMal, in an alliitide as if lie 
were waiting for me to apfx-ar. He had his left hand at Ins rliin, 
ami tliat left elbow rested on his right hand, croiisial over his lircasi. 
His attitude was one of such cx|iec£ation and watiiifultirss that I* 
stopped a moment, wondering at it, 

I resumed my downward i,vay, and stepping out u|miii the tevcl c€ 
the railroad, and drawing nearer to him, mw that he %%m a dark, 
sallow man, with a dark heard and rather lieavv evehrtwvs. His 
post was in as solitary and dismal a place as t*verl siw. I In eiflicr 
side, a dripping-wet wall of jaggetl stom;*, exrlwlmg ail xkw tint a 
strip of sky j the i-M-rspeetive oneway only a crooked prolongaiion 
of this great dungeon ; tlie shorter |»er.s|*ectivc‘ in the other dirertioti 
terminating in a gloomy redjight, and the glmjinier enlraiirc to a 
Diuck in whost! iiiitSHivc wiis u 

depressing, and forhiilding air. So little sunlight ever roiintl ili 
wa^y to^this spot that it had an earthy, lieadly smell; and so much 
cold wind rushed through it, that it Mi tick cliill m me, us if I had 
left the natural work!. 


Before he stirred, I wa.s near enough to him to have toiirlied Isini, 
Not even then removing his eye.s from mine, he steppeil Iiat'k tuie 
step, and lifted his hand. 

Ihis was a lone.some post to occupy (I sattl), and it had riveletl 
my attention when I looked down Iroiii up yonder, A visiltir was 
a rarity, I should suppo.se; not an unwelcome rarity, I ho|xal ? 
In me, he merely saw a man who had lieen stmt up w'iiliiti nafrow’ 
limits all his life, _ and who, being at last .set fret*, had a ncwlv' 
awakened interest in these great works. ^Fo such purimse I siiokc 
to him] but I am far from sure of the terms I used; h»r, bcswln 
that I am not happy in o|,>ening any conversrition, ibfrc w.ih Hrsiitr. 
thing m the man that tlaunted me. 

He directed a mo.st curious look towards the rcti light «c:ii tti«* 
tunnel s mouth, and looked all about iftasif .so!iH:lliin|'were mbviijs* 
from It, and then looked at me. 

That light was part of his charge ? B'a.H it ntg ? 

He answered m a low voice,.•* Hon‘t you know it is ? ‘ 

fixed H«»d, as I the 

^saturmne face, that this was a spirit, not a man. 

his mind whether there may have Ijc-nt infcciiwn m 

In my turn, I stepped hack. But in making tiie aciiwii, I defected 
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in hm eyes some latciil fear of me. This p«l list* monstrows thought 
to flight. 

* Ytiu look at me*’ I said, forcing a smile, *as if you had a dread 
of me.' 

* I was «lo«litful,' he returned, * whether I had seen you befored 

* Where?’ 

He i»ii'rteil to the red light he* had looketi at. 

* There?* I saki 

Intently walrhftil f»f me, hr rt'plictl Itnil without sound), * Yes,’ 

* My gfK«l fellow, what should I do there ? However, he that as 
it may, I never was there, you may swi'.tr.' 

»I think 1 may,* he rcfoincd. * Yes; ! am sure I may,* 

His manner clear«l, like my own. He replied to my remarks 
with readiness, anti in wdl-rhosen words. Had he much to <hi 
there? Yes; that w'as to say, be had enough resfionsitiility to 
hear; hut exactness and watch! til ness were what was retiuired tif 
him, and of actual work-'-mamial -hr had next to none. 

To change that signal, to trim lh»isc lights, ant! to turn this iron 
tMWttlle now anti then, was all hr had to do timlrr that liead. 
Regarding those many long and lonely hours of which I sertnctl to 
make so imich, ht; couki only say that the routine of his life had 
slra|«d itself into that form, and he liad grown usetl to it. He had 
taught himalf a language down here,—if only to know it liy sight, 
anti to have fommei his own erode ideas of its pronundation, could 
be «ll«i learning it. He had also wtwked at fractions and decimals, 
and tfi«i a little algebrabut he was, and tati^ lieen as a hoy, a 
fxj-or hand at figures. Was it neterssary for him when on duty 
ahvays to remain'in that channel of damp air, and could he never 
rise, into the sunshine from lirtwcm those high stone walls ? Why, 
that dr|H-ndt’d «|»n times and circumstances. Under some con¬ 
ditions there wrnild hr less U{Hm the Line than under others, and 
the same hrki goot! as to certain hours of the tlay and night. Its 
bright weather, hr did choose tHtcasions for getting a little above 
these lower shatlows; hut, lieing at all times liable tojie called by 
his electric hell, and at such times listening for it with redoubled 
aiaiety, the relief wa.s less than I would su|:ii>«sl‘. 

He look me into his hr«, where there was a fire, a desk for an 
official book In which he had to make certain entries, n telegraphic 
instrument with Its dial, face, ami m!edli*s, and the little hell of 
which he had s|»ken. On my trusting that he would excuse the 
remark that he had been well educatwl, and {I htifKid I might say 
w'ilhfiut offence), |«rhai»* educated aliove that station, he observer 
ttet instances of slight incongriiky in such wise would rarely be 
iound wanting among large hmlies cif men | that he tad heard it 
was so in workhouses, tn the |>olice force, even In that last desiderate 
resource, the army; and that he knew it was so, more or less, m 
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any great imilwiiy staff. He had been, irlwn yoiing (if I eo«M 
believe it, sitting in that h«h—he scarcely coisMl. a stiifleiii cif 
mtuml philosophy, and had attendcii lectures 5 but tic had run wiki, 
misused his op|»rttmities, gone down, and never risen again. He 
imd no complaint to offer alicnit that. He had inadc Iws lied, ind 
he lay upon it. It was far too late to make another. 

All that I have here comlensal he wkl in a <|ihrt maimer, with 
his grave, dark regard.*; tlivideii lietwcmi me and thi* lire, I le ilwew 
in the word, ‘Sir,* from lime to time, nml i'S|it:cia.}ly wlirit lie 
referred to his youth,—-as though to ref|uest me la undcrst.'infi lital 
he claimed to be nothing but what I found him. He* wvis several 
limes interrupted by the little bril, ami had to read nlT messages, 
and send replies. Once he had to stand wilhiml the tltwir, and 
display a flag as a train |Mis»:d, »ind make wnne vcrh. 1 l commtini- 
cation to the driver. In the tlisi-harge of his diilics, 1 (nh.icrv«ti 
him to be remarkably exact and vigilant, breaking oft his ilisc«tir»c 
at a syllable, and remaining silent until what he had to do ».*» 
done. 

In a word, I should have set this man dowm as tme of the safcii 
of men to be employed in that ca|«cily, but for the circtimslancc 
that while he was .Siieaktng to me he twice broke off with a felleii 
colour, turned his face towards tin* little hell when it did Sor ring, 
opened the door of the hut (whii h was kept shut to excliiilt? ttw 
unhealthy damp), and looketl nut lowarils the red light iw'ar the 
mouth of the tunnel, tin botli of those cMa^asions, he ratni* back lo 
the fire witli the inexfilicable air u|Mn him wliirti I li.ul rnnarkrd, 
without being able to define, when wc were so Hr aMimle.r. 

Said I, when I rose to leave him, * Vou almost make me ilnnk 
that I have met with a contented man.* 

(I am afraid I must acknowledge that I said it to lead Imii 
on.) 

* I believe I used to be so/ he rejoined, in the low? voice in wliich 
he had first spoken; * but I am troubled, sir, I im lrciiilil«l,* 

He would have recalled the words if he could, Jk had Mid 
them, ^however, anti I took them up fjukkly, 

‘ With what ? What is your trouble ?' 

‘ It is very difficult to im|strt, sir. It is very, very liiHiriilt to 
Sfieak of. If ever you make me another vnof, I wilt ifv 1,0 
tell you." 

‘ But I expressly intend to make you another visit. &y, wlirtt 
shall it be ? ’ 

* I go off early in the morning, anti I shall tic on again at fm 
to-morrow night, .sir/ 

* I will come at eleven.* 

He thanked rite*, and went out tt the flimr with itifc * HI iliciw 
my white light, sir,* he saW, in Iris |iccuJiar low voicc^, ’ till you lave 
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found the way ap. When jm have found it, doiPt call out I And 
when you are at the top, don’t oil out!' 

His inanner seemed to make the place strike colder to me, but I 
aid no more than, * Very well.* 

* And when you rome do%vn to-morrow night, don't call out! 
I.x*t me ask you a parting question, Wliat made you cry, “ Halloa! 
Ifelow there I" to nigtil ? * 

* Heaven knows,’ said L * I cried .something to tlmt effect—*—’ 

* Not to tliat effort, sir. I'hose were the very words. I know 
them well* 

* Admit those were the very words. I said them, no doubt, 
because I jkiw y«iii hclow.* 

* For no otIii‘r reason ? * 

* Wliat other reason rciuld I possibly have ? ’ 

*You had no feeling that they were conveyed to you in any 
su|wrnalural way ? ’ 

* Nod 

He wished me good night, and held up hi,; light. I walked !)y 
the skk of tlie down Line of rails {with a very dlsjigreeabk* sensa¬ 
tion of a train ccjmliig behind me) until I fmintl the jrath. It was 
easier to mount than to desrenil, and I got bark to my inn without 
any adventure. 

PuiKiiial tc^ my a|»|»inti««il, I placed my ftKJt on tin* first notch 
of the »g/.ag next night, as the distant docks were striking eleven. 
He was wailing for me at the bottom, with his wijitc light on. * I 
lave not called out/ I .said, when we came close together ; * may I 
sfictk now ? * * By all means, sir.* ‘ Ckrod night, then, and here’s 
my hand.* ‘ Go«l night, sir, and here’s mine.* With that we walked 
side by side to hi.s tmx, entered it, closed the door, and sat down 
by the fire, 

* I have made up my mintl, sir,* he began, bending forward as 
smm as we were sealed, anti sfieaking in a tone but a little aliovc a 
wliisficr, * that you shall not liave to ask me twice what troubles 
me. I took you for some one else yesterday evening. That 
troubles me.’ 

*Ttmt mistake?* 

* No. That some one else.* 

* Who Is It?'* 

* I don’t know,* 

* Like me?’ 

* I don’t know. I never saw the face. The left arm is across 
the face, and the right arm is waved,—violently waved. This 
way.’ 

I follow’ed his action with my eyes, and it was the action of an 
arm gesticulating, with the utmost jassion and vehemence, * For 
God's sake, clear the way ! * 
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* One moonlight night/ said the man, * I was sitting here, when I 
heard a voice cry, « Halloa I Below there!" I started up, looked 
from that door, and saw this Some one else standing by the red 
light near the tiinneh waving as I just now showed you. The voire 
scemetl hairse with shouting, and it cried, ** Ia:mk out! Lcxi out! 
And then again, “ Halloa ! Below there ! !.*ook out! *' I caught 
up my lamp', turned it on red, and ran towards the figure, calling, 

What’s wrong ? What has Imppencd ? Where ? " It stoexi just 
outside the blackness of the tunnel. I advanml so riose u|»n it 
that I wondered at its keeping the sleeve across its eyes. I ran 
right up at it, and had my hand stretched out to pull the sleeve 
away, when it was gone,’ 

* Into the tunnel?’ said L 

* No. I ran on into the tunnel, five hundred yards. I stopiied, 
and held my lamp above my head, ami saw tlie %ure.s of the 
mea.suretl distinre, and .saw the wet stains .stealing down the walls 
and trickling through the arch. I ran out again faster than I had 
run in (for I had a mortal_ abhorrence of the i>lace u|Mm me), anti I 
looked all round the red light with my ow*n red light, and I went tip 
the iron ladder to tlsc gallery atop of it, and I came down again, 
and ran back here. I telegraphed both w'ays, ** An alarm has been 
given. Is anything wrong?” The answer came back, both way.s, 

Re.sisting the slow touch of a fro/en finger tracing out my spine, 
I showed him how that this figure must be a deception of his sense 
of sight I and how that figure.s, originating in disease of the tldicate 
nerves that minister to the functions of the i‘ye, were known to have 
often troubled |iatients, some of whom liatl tieca'iini* conscious of the 
nature of their affliction, and had even proved it tiy expiaiments 
upon theimselves. ‘As to an imaginary cry,* siki I, ‘do but 
listen for a moment to the wind in this mmatiiral valley while 
we speak so low, and to the wild harp it makes of the telearaph 
wires. 

That was all very well, he returned, after we had mi listening for 
a while, and he ought to know soincthing of the wind and the wires, 
~“he who so often passed long winter nights there, alone ami watch* 
mg. But he would beg to remark that he hatl not finished. 

I a.sked his pardon, and he slowly added these words, touching 
my arm,—* 

‘ Within six hours after the^ Appearance, the immmmhh accident 
on this Line happened, and within ten hours the dead and woiiiMled 
were brought along through the tunnel over the s|K)t m'licrc tlie 
figure had stood. 

A disagreeable shudder crept over me, but I did my best against 
it.^ It was not to be denied, I rejoined, that this was t remirkiblc 
coincidence, calculated deeply to impress his mind. But it was 
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unquestionable that remarkable coincidences did continually occur, 
and they must be taken into account in dealing with such a subject. 
Though to be sure I must admit, I added (for I thought I saw that 
he was going to bring the objection to bear upon me), men of 
common sense did not allow much for coincidences in making the 

ordinary calculations of life. 4 

He again begged to remark that he had not nnisheu. 

I again begged his pardon for being betrayed into interruptions. 

‘ This,’ he said, again laying his hand upon my arm, and glancing 
over his shoulder with hollow eyes, ‘ was just a year ago. Six or 
seven months passed, and I had recovered frona the surprise and 
shock, when one morning, as the day was breaking, I, standing^ at 
the door, looked towards the red light, and saw the spectre again. 
He stopped, with a fixed look at me. 

‘ Did it cry out ? ’ 

‘No. It was silent’ 

‘ Did it wave its arm ?' . ., , , 1 j 

‘ No. It leaned against the shaft of the light, with both hands 

before the face. Like this.’ _ 

Once more I followed his action with my eyes. It was an action 
of mourning., I have seen such an attitude in stone figures on 

tombs. 

‘ Did vou go up to it ? , 1.. 

‘ I came in and sat down, partly to collect my thoughts, paitly 
because it had turned me faint. When I went to the door again, 
daylight was above me, and the ghost was gon®*. ^ 

‘ But nothing followed ? Nothing came of this r _ 

He touched^ me on the arm with his forefinger twice or thrice, 

caLe out of the t^nel, I uoticed, at 
a carriage window on my side, what looked like a confusion of 
hands and heads, and something waved. I saw it just in time to 
sienal the driver. Stop 1 He shut off, and put his brake on, but the 
here a hundred and fifty yards or more.. I ran 
after it, and, as I went along, heard terrible screams and cries A 
beautiful young lady had died instantaneously in one of the com 
partaients!and%as brought in here, and laid down on this floor 

^^Involuntarily I pushed my chair back, as I looked from the 

boards at which he pointed to himself. . 4 t it 

‘True, sir. Trae. Precisely as it happened, so 1 tell it 
^°l’could think of nothing to say, to any 

was very dry. The wind and the wires took up the story with a 
‘“le"!" ■ NOW, sir, mark this, and judge how my mind is 
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troubW. The spectre came back a week ago. 
been thpe, now and again, by fits and starts/ 

* At the light ?' 

*At the Danger-light/ 

* Wiiat dm;s it .seem to do ? ’ 

He re 


Ever since, it has 


^possilik with increa.sed jmssion and vehemence. 
th.it former gesticulation of. ‘ For God's .sake, clear the way! ’ 

I hen he went on. ‘ I have no peace or rest for it. It calls to 
me, for many minute.s together, in an agonisetl manner, ** Below 
there. Lookout! Lookout!” It stands waving to me. It 
rings my httle hell'—’ 

T ye.sterday evening when 

I was here, and you went to the door ? ’ 

‘ Twice.* 

Y hy, see, said I, *how your imagination mi.sleads you. My 
eyes were on the bell, and niy ears were tifatn to the hell, and if I am 
a living man, it dal not ring at those times. No, nor at anv other 
time, itxdept when it was rung in the natural course of physical 
things by the .station communicating with you.’ ^ ^ 

He shook ht.s head. ‘ I have never niade a mist.ike a.s to that 
yet, sir i have never wmfused the .s{a:clre’.s ring with the man’s, 
me ghosts ring is a .strange vilmition in the hell that it derivc.s 
from nothing else, and I have not assiitetl that the liell .stirs to the 
t:y»i I don t wonder that you failed to hear it. But / heard it/ 
And did the s|HK-tre seem to he there, when you looked out ?’ 

It WAS there. 

‘ Both times ? ’ 

He rejieated firmly: ‘ Both time.s.’ 

to the tioor with me, and look for it now ? * 

dioiigh he were soinewliat unwilling, Imt 

Srdmwlar^T! and .stood on the .step, while he stewi in 

the doorwa>. Ihere was the Danger-light I’here was the dismal 

SnV^^Ther^^ the 

cutting. I litre were the stars above them. 

* Do you see it?* I asked him, taking particular note of his face 
His eye.s were prominent and strained, but not very much more L* 

* No/ he answered. ‘ It i.s not there.’ 

Agreed,’ .said I. 

We went in agiiin, shut the clonr, and resumed our scats. I was 

on./udL^hl ‘"IP™'''"' if if miKht Iw called 

one, wlien he took up the conversation m .such a matter-ofeourse 

be no serious question of fact 

net \ u,n us, that I felt myself placed in the weakest of positions. 

By this ttme you will fully understand, sir,' he said/' tta what 
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troubles me so dreadfiiliy is the auestion. What does the s|>ti'lrc 
mean ? ’ 

I was not sure, I told him, that I did fully imderstaml. 

* What is its warning against?' he said, runihiatiiig, with his eyes 
"On the fire, and only by times turning them on me* *Whal is the 
danger? Where is the danger? There is tlanger overhanging 
somewhere on the I^ine. Some dreadful calamity will ha[)i»en. It 
IS not to he doubted this third time, after what has gone before. 
Tut Surely this is a cruel haunting of 7nc» "W hat can I do ? * 

He pulled out his handkerchief, and wiped the drofis from his 
heated forehead. 

* If I telegraph Danger, on either side of me, or on both, I can 
give no reason for it,’ he went on, wiping the palms of his hands, 

* I should get into trouble, and do no good, 'rhey would think I 
was mad. This is the way it would workj—B.les.sage: Danger ! 
Take care!*’ Answer: “What Danger? Where?” Mtssage: 

Don’t know. But, for God’s sake, take care S ” They would dis¬ 
place me. What else could they do ? ' 

His pain of mind was most pitiable to see. It was the mental 
torture of a conscientious man, oppressed beyond endurance hy an 
unintelligible responsibility involving life. 

‘When it finst stood under the Danger-light,' he went on, putting 
his dark hair hack from his head, and drawing his hands outward 
across and across his temples in an extremity of feverish distress, 

* why not tell me W'here that accident w^as to hapiien,—if it must 
happen ? Why not tell me how it could be averted,“if it could 
have been averted ? When on its second coming it hid its face, 
why not tell me, instead, “ She is going to die. Let them keep her 
at home ” ? If it came, on those two occasions, only to show me 
that its warnings were true, and so to prejiare me for the third, why 
not warn me plainly now ? And I, Lord help me I A mere fwir 
signal-man on tiiis solitaiy station ! Why not go to somebody with 
credit to he hclie^^ed, and power to act ? ’ 

W'hen I saw him in this state, I saw that for the poor man’s sake, 
as well as for the public safety, what I had to do for the time was 
to compose his mind. Therefore, setting aside all t|u«tion of 
reality or unreality between us, I represented to him that whoever 
thoroughly discharged his duty must do well, and that at least it was 
his comfort that he understood his duty, though he did not under- 
stand these confounding Appearances. In this effort I .succeeded 
far better than in the attempt to reason him out*of Ids conviction. 
He became calmj the occupations incidental to Im fiost as the 
night advanced began to make larger demamis on his attention: 
and I left him at two in tlie morning. I had offered to stay Arough 
the night; but he would not hear of it. 

That I more than once looked back at the red light m I ascended 
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the pathway, that I did not like the red light, and that I should 
have slept but poorly if my bed had been under it, I see no reason 
to conceal. Nor did I like the two sequences of the accident and 
the dead girl. I see no reason to conceal that either. 

But what ran most in my thoughts was the consideration how 
ought I to act, having become the recipient of this disclosure r 1 
had proved the man to be intelligent, vigilant, ^ painstaking, and 
exact; but how long might he remain so, in his state of mind ? 
Though in a subordinate position, still he held a most important 
trust, and would I (for instance) like to _ stake my own life on the 
chances of his continuing to execute it with precision? 

Unable to overcome a feeling that there would be something 
treacherous in my communicating what he had told me to his 
superiors in the Company, without first being plain with himself 
and proposing a middle course to him, I ultimately resolved to offer 
to accompany him (otherwise keeping his secret for the present) 
to the wisest medical practitioner we could hear of in those parts, 
and to take his opinion. A change in his time of duty would come 
round next night, he had apprised me, and he would be off an hour 
or two after sunrise, and on again soon after sunset. I had appointed 
to return accordingly. 

Next evening was a lovely evening, and I walked out early to 
enjoy it. The sun was not yet quite down when I traversed the 
field-path near the top of the deep cutting. I would extend my 
walk for an hour, I said to myself, half an hour on and half an hour 
back, and it would then be time to go to my signal-man’s box. 

Before pursuing my stroll, I stepped to the brink, and mechani¬ 
cally looked down, from the point from which I had first seen him. 
I cannot describe the thrill that seized upon me, when, close at the 
mouth of the tunnel, I saw the appearance of a man, with his left 
sleeve across his eyes, passionately waving his right arm. 

The nameless horror that oppressed me passed in a moment, for 
in a moment I saw that this appearance of a man was a man indeed, 
and that there was a little group of other men, standing at a short 
distance, to whom he seemed to be rehearsing the gesture he made. 
The Danger-light was not yet lighted. Against its shaft, a little 
low hut, entirely new to me, had been made of some wooden 
supports and tarpaulin. It looked no bigger than a bed. 

With an irresistible sense that something was wrong,—with a 
flashing self-reproachful fear that fatal mischief had come of my 
leaving the man there, and causing no one to be sent to overlook 
or correct what he did,—I descended the notched path vsnth all 
the speed I could make. 

‘ What is the matter ? ’ I asked the men. 

‘ Signal-man-killed this morning, sir.’ 

‘ Not the man belonging to that box? ’ 
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*Yes, sir. 

‘ Not the man I know ? ' 

‘You will recognise him, sir, if you knew him,’ said the man 
who spoke for the others, solemnly uncovering his own head, and 
raising an end of the tarpaulin, ‘ for his face is quite composed.’ 

‘ O, how did this happen, how did this happen ? ’ I asked, turning 
another as the hut closed in again. 

^ He was cut down by an engine, sir. No man in England knew 
his work better. But somehow he was not clear of the outer rail. 
It was just at broad day. He had struck the light, and had the 
lamp in his hand. As the engine came out of the tunnel, his back 
was towards her, and she cut him down. That man drove her, and 
was showing how it happened. Show the gentleman, Tom.’ 

The man, who wore a rough dark dress, stepped back to his 
former place at the mouth of the tunnel. 

‘ Coming round the curve in the tunnel, sir,' he said, ‘ I saw him 
at the end, like as if I saw him down a perspective-glass. There 
was no hme to check speed, and I knew him to be very careful. 
As he didn't seem to take heed of the whistle, I shut it off when 
we were running down upon him, and called to him as loud as I 
could call’ 

‘ What did you say ?' 

‘ I said, “ Below there ! Look out! Look out! For God's 
sake, clear the way ! ” ’ 

I started. 

‘ Ah ! it was a dreadful time, sir. I never left off calling to him. 
I put this arm before my eyes not to see, and I waved this arm to 
the last; but it was no use.' 

Without prolonging the narrative to dwell on any one of its 
curious circumstances more than on any other, I may, in closing it, 
point out the coincidence that the warning of the Engine-Driver 
included, not only the words which the unfortunate Signal-man had 
repeated to me as haunting him, but also the words which I myself 
—not he—had attached, and that only in my own mind, to the 
gesticulation he had imitated. 
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riutil hiitwifril .«i«l lliirty-tjvr. I*4indnn Timr hy the great dmik 
nf JnsiiiI r.wIV. irn .11 wg!il. All llw’, lfhs»*r dnirches strain 

lijrw tHri.illr tht^uH. S ♦!«(;% !H‘fi»re the heavy hell 

flir grral r,jlh!- 4 i.il; tardily hegin ihm% f«nir, half a tlozcn» 
%lr«feea lirhmtl ii; all afr in siiiliriailiy near arrc»rd, leave a 
rri»Mtian* r i« llieajr*as if tlie winged father uhtukviinrs his children, 
had niatlc a sotimliiig ?.Wi-c{,» with his gig.intic Kythe in flying over 
the city. 

Wl»l if lids ithsck hiwcr than mnsl of the ri‘st, anti nearer to the 
ear, tiral lags so far {lehiiiti tO‘'fdght as to strike into the vibration 
iltinc? This is the rlf«*k of the n«is|iitai for Foniitlling Children. 
Tiritc was, when itw* Fouinlliiigs werif, received without t|«estion in 
a rradle at IIh* gale. I’lme is, when in*|«ifies are made resjiecting 
llieiii, and lltry are taken .is liy favour from the mothers who 
rciiiw|iiislt all iKitaral kntm-ledge of them and claim to them for 


cvcrniore. 

Tlw moon is at itie full, and the tiight is fair with light ^donds. 
*■1116 tky Ins hern otherwiw llun fair, lor slush ami mwd, fokkenM 
with tile dm|-iptiig« uf heavy lie likrk in the streets. The veiled 
lady who iliiltcrs ii|> and down near the |)iasii*rii*g.'ite of the Hospital 
for Foitiwlling Chihlren has need to he well shml l.o-night 

She tlttllers to «nil fro, avoiding the stand of hackney«coadie% 
.mil often piising in the diaiinw of the western end of the great 
i|ii,iclr3i%»lc wall, with her fare towards the gate. As above 

tirr tiiere is the fiiirily of the miMinItt sky, anti below her there are 
llie tklileiiiefiis of the fsivefnent, fai may she, hapiy, be divided in 
hf-r wind l.»riwrrii two vistas of rctferlion or exficrience. Asjier 
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in ih^ mircj m ii»y her tmck in life l«ve invcilvcci itself it* m 
intricate arid nnrattllable tangle. 

*rhc |»stcrii-gate of the ilosiiitel for Fmtiiiiliiig Cliil»irrii oinm, 
awl a yoMUg comes out, llie Iwly st.iiwb aside, i»lm-r¥cs 

closely^ see!S that tlic gate is i|iiielly closttti again ftoni williin, anti 
follows the young woman. 

Two m tlirrc streets have heen trace wed in siiriirc tic fore she, 
following cloHt* liehind the object of her ailrtitioii, s!fcti'ln*s oiil lirr 
hand am! touches her. Then the young niiiiaii stuns ami Itwks 
roiiwl, startled. 

*Yihi lottchetl ffif last night, and, when I tiimcd my Iwatl, yon 
wouki not s|*cak. Why do you follow me like a silmt gliosi ?' 

* Ii was not,* returned the lady, in a low voice, * that i would not 
speak, bill that 1 rould not when I irkai" 

* ^Vhat do yon want of i«c ? I have never done you aiif liarni f * 

‘ Keverd 

* Ho I know you ? ’ 

‘ Mo.* 

* Then wliat can ymi want of me ? 

* Here arc two guineas in this |*ati«.;r, lake my f»t>r little prcswnt, 
and I will tell you.* 

Into the young woman's fare, which is honest and comely, coniri 
a flush as she replies: ‘ I'here is neither grown ivrsoit nor diiiil in 
all tlw! large establishnu'nt that I fselong to, who hasn't a gricwl word 
for &tlly. ’ I am Stilly. Could I he so well thought td, if I was lo 
he bought ? * 

* I tio not mean to buy you; I me.w only tf* fcwaril ynu vety 
slightly/ 

Sally firmly, hut not iingentty, rloses and puis bark the tiffersng 
hand. ‘ If there is anything I ran tin for you, ma'am, that I will mit 
do for its 0wn take, you are niurh misiaken in tnc if y«i lliiiik 
that I will do it for Whai i« it you want ? * 

* You are one of the nurses or attendants at the Hoapital; I mw 
you leave to-night and last night/ 

* Yes, I am. I am Sally/ 

‘There m a pleasant patience in your face wtiirli makes fiir 
lielieve that very young children would lake readily to you/ 

* C*od bk‘»i ’em I Sto they do/ 

The lady lifts her veil, and shows a fore tw older iban lin- 
numi*s. A face far more refined and rapaldc than tiers, IwsI wild 
and worn with sorrow, 

* I am the miserable mother of a baby lately rccctvccl iinilcr your 
tare. I h.ave a prayer to make to you/ 

Instinctively resiiecting iht* ronfidence which ti;« ilrawn .iaiiIc llie 
veil, Sally—whose ways are all ways of simplicity aitd s|i«nt«iiciiy 
reptaces it, and begins to cry. 
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‘ You will listen to my prayer ? ’ the lady urges. ‘ You will not be 
deaf to the agonised entreaty of such a broken suppliant as I am ? ’ 

‘ O dear, dear, dear ! ’ cries Sally. ‘ What shall I say, or can I 
say! Don’t talk of prayers. Prayers are to be put up to the 
Good Father of All, and not to nurses and such. And there ! I am 
only to hold my place for half a year longer, till another young 
woman can be trained up to it. I am going to be married. I 
shouldn’t have been out last night, and I shouldn’t have been out 
to-night, but that my Dick (he is the young man I am going to be 
married to) lies ill, and I help his mother and sister to watch him. 
'Don’t take on so, don’t take on so ! ’ 

' O good Sally, dear Sally,’ moans the lady, catching at her dress 
entreatingly. ‘ As you are hopeful, and I am hopeless; as a fair 
way in life is before you, which can never, never, be before me; as 
you can aspire to become a respected wife, and as you can aspire 
to become a proud mother, as you are a living loving woman, and 
must die ; for God’s sake hear my distracted petition ! ’ 

‘ Deary, deary, deary me ! ’ cries Sally, her desperation culmina¬ 
ting in the pronoun, ‘ what am I ever to do ? And there! See 
how you turn my own words back upon me. I tell you I am going 
to be married, on purpose to make it clearer to you that I am going 
to leave, and therefore couldn’t help you if I would. Poor Thing, 
and you make it seem to my own self as if I was cruel in going to 
be married and not helping you. It ain’t kind. Now, is it kind. 
Poor Thing ? ’ 

‘ Sally! Hear me, my dear. My entreaty is for no help in the 
future. It applies to what is past. It is only to be told in two 
words.’ 

‘ There ! This is worse and worse,’ cries Sally, ‘ supposing that I 
understand what two words you mean.’ 

‘You do understand. What are the names they have given my 
poor baby ? I ask no more than that. I have read of the customs 
of the place. He has been christened in the chapel, and registered 
by some surname in the book. He was received last Monday 
evening. What have they called him ? ’ 

Down upon her knees in the foul mud of the by-way into which 
they have strayed—an empty street without a thoroughfare giving 
on the dark gardens of the Hospital—the lady would drop in her 
passionate entreaty, but that Sally prevents her. 

‘Don’t! Don’t! You make me feel as if I was setting myself 
up to be good. Let me look in your pretty face again. Put your 
two hands in mine. Now, promise. You will never ask me 
anything more than the two words ? ’ 

‘ Never! Never ! ’ , 

* You will never put them to a bad use, if I say them ?’ 

‘ Never! Never! ’ 
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* Walter Wilding.* 

The lady lays her face upon the nurse’s breast, draws her flcM* 
in her embrace with both arms, murmurs a blessing atal the words, 
* Kiss him for me! ’ and is gone. 

Day of the month and year, the finit Sunday in Cklolier, one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-seven. Lomlon Time by the 
great clock of Saint Paid’.s, haif-{mt one in the aftit.rmmii. 'fhe riork 
of the Hospital for Foundling Children is well up with the Cathedral 
to-day. Service in the chapel is over, and the Foundling children 
are at dinner. 

There are numerous lookers-on at the tlinncr, m the custom is. 
There are two or three governors, whole famtlic.s from the congn?- 
gation, smaller grou|)s of both .sexes, individual .stmicglers of various 
degrees. The bright autumnal sun strikes freslily into the wards i 
and the heavy-framed windows through which it .sliines, anil the 
panelled walls on which it strikes, .are .such windows and such w.alts 
as pervade Hogarth’s pictures. The girls’ refectory finelmling that 
of the younger children) is the princ'i|»al attraction. Neat atten¬ 
dants silently glide about the orderly and silent tables; the lookers* 
on move or .stop as the fancy takes them; comments in whis|jcrs 
on face such a number from such a window ire not iirifrequent; 
many of the faces are of a character to fix .attention. Some of the 
visitors from the outside public are accustomed visitors. They 
have established a .siieaking acquaintance with the «< rij|i,ints of 
particular .seats at the tables, ami halt at those points to Itend tiown 
and say a word or two. It is no diH|iaragemi<nt to their kim}rie:« 
that those points are generally imints where personal attr.iclmni 
are. The monotony of the long spacious rooms ami the double 
lines of faces is agreeably relieved by tliese incidi-nts, idihtiiffih 
so slight 

A veiled lady, who has no companion, goes arnmig the com|\t«y. 
It would seem that curiosity and opiiortunity have ni!vcr brought her 
there before. She has the air of being a little tniuhled by the si^dit, 
and, as she goes the length of the tables, it is with a lirdlaiing bi-p 
and an uneasy manner. At length she comes to the rt-tVitMry of 
the boys._ They are so much k.ss popular than the girls ih.it it w 
bare of visitors when she looks in at the doorway* 

But just witliin the doorway, chances to stand, ins|H'rting, an 
elderly female attendant; some order of m.itron or hmifwkiwirr. 
ro whom the lady addre.sse.s natural questions; As, how many 
boys? At what age are they usually put out in lift:? Do ihrv 
often take a fancy to the sea? So, lower ami Jtiwrr in tone until 
the lady puts the ciuestion: ‘ Which k Walter Wilding ?* 

Attendant’s head .shaken. Against tht* rules. 

‘ You know which is Walter Wilding ?' 



1 


THK CURTAIN RISES 

In a court-yard in the City of London, which was No Thormiglifare 
0ithcr for Vi^hictes or foot“|)o.ssotig(!rs 5 o* coiirt-y^rd friini 

a ^steep, a slipjiery, and a winding street connecting Towur-slreet 
with the Middlesex: shore of the Thames; stood the place of 
business of Wilding and Co., Wine Merchants. Proliahly a.s a 
jocose acknowledgment of the obstructivt; character of this main 
approach, the point nearest to its ba.se at which one could lake the 
river (if so inodorously minded) bore the appellation Break-Neck- 
Stairs. ^ I he court-yard itself had likewise lict;n descriptively 
entitled in old time, Cripple Corner. 
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‘ When a man at five-and-twenty can put his hat on, and can 
say “ this hat covers the owner of this property and of the business 
which is transacted on this property,” I consider, Mr. Bintrey, that, 
without being boastful, he may be allowed to be deeply thankful. 

I don’t know how it may appear to you, but so it appears to me.’ 

Thus Mr, Walter Wilding to his man of law, in his own counting- 
house j taking his hat down from its peg to suit the action to the 
word, and hanging it up again when he had done so, not to overstep 
the modesty of nature. 

An innocent, open-speaking, unused-looking man, Mr. Walter 
Wilding, with a remarkably pink and white complexion, and a 
figure much too bulky for so young a man, though of a good 
stature. With crisply curling brown hair, and amiable bright blue 
eyes. An extremely communicative man: a man with whom 
lociuacity was the irrestrainable outpouring of contentment and 
gratitude. Mr. Bintrey, on the other hand, a cautious man, with 
twinkling beads of eyes in a large overhanging bald head, who 
inwardly but intensely enjoyed the comicality of openness of 
speech, or hand, or heart. 

‘ Yes,’ said Mr. Bintrey. ‘Yes. Ha, ha !’ 

A decanter, two wine-glasses, and a plate of biscuits, stood on 
tli0 ^cslc 

‘ You like this forty-five year old port-wine?’ said Mr. Wilding. 

‘ Like it ? ’ repeated Mr. Bintrey. ‘ Rather, sir ! ’ 

* It’s from the best corner of our best forty-five year old bin,’ said 
Mr. Wilding. 

‘ Thank you, sir,’ said Mr, Bintrey. ‘ It’s most excellent. 

He laughed again, as he held up his glass and ogled it, at the 
highly ludicrous idea of giving away such wine, 

‘And now,’ said Wilding, with a childish enjoyment in the 
discussion of affairs, ‘ I think we have got everything straight, Mr. 


Bintrey.’ 

‘ Everything straight,’ said Bintrey. 

‘ A partner secured--— ’ _ 

‘ Partner secured,’ said Bintrey* 

‘ A housekeeper advertised for-’ 

‘Housekeeper advertised for,’ said Bintrey, ‘“apply personally 
at Cripple Comer, Great Tower-street, from ten to twelve”—to¬ 
morrow, by-the-bye.’ ^ 

‘ My late dear mother’s affairs wound up- 

‘ Wound up,’ said Bintrey. 

‘ And all charges paid,’ 

‘ And all charges paid,’ said Bintrey, with a chuckle: probably 
occasioned by the droll circumstance that they had been paid 


without a haggle. 

‘ The mention of my late 


dear mother,’ Mr. Wilding continued. 
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So keenly does the attendant feel the closeness with which the 
lady’s eyes examine her face that she keeps her own eyes fast upon 
the floor, lest by wandering in the right direction they should 
betray her. 

‘ I know which is Walter Wilding, hut it is not my place, ma’am, 
to tell names to visitors,’ 

‘ But you can show me without telling me.’ 

The lady’s hand moves quietly to the attendant’s hand. Pause 
and silence. 

‘ I am going to pass round the tables,’ says the lady’s interlocutor, 
without seeming to address her. ‘ Follow me with your eyes. The 
boy that I stop at and speak to, will not matter to you. But the 
boy that I touch, will be Walter Wilding. Say nothing more to me, 
and move a little away.’ 

Quickly acting on the hint, the lady passes on into the room, and 
looks about her. After a few moments, the attendant, in a staid 
official way, walks down outside the line of tables commencing on 
her left hand. She goes the whole length of the line, turns, and 
comes back on the inside. Very slightly glancing in the lady’s 
direction, she stops, bends forward, and speaks. The boy whom 
she addresses, lifts his head and replies. Good humouredly and 
easily, as she listens to what he says, she lays her hand upon the 
shoulder of the next boy on his right. That the action inay be 
well noted, she keeps her hand on the shoulder while speaking in 
return, and pats it twice or thrice before moving away. She com¬ 
pletes her tour of the tables, touching no one else, and passes out 
by a door at the opposite end of the long room. 

Dinner is done, and the lady, too, walks do%vn outside the line of 
tables commencing on her left hand, goes the whole length of the 
line, turns, and comes back on the inside. Other people have 
strolled in, fortunately for her, and stand sprinkled about. She 
lifts her veil, and, stopping at the touched boy, asks how old he is ? 

‘ I am twelve, ma’am,’ he answers, with his bright eyes fixed 
on hers. 

‘ Are you well and happy ? ’ 

‘Yes, ma’am.’ 

‘ May you take these sweetmeats from my hand ? ’ 

‘ If you please to give them to me.’ 

In stooping low for the purpose, the lady touches the boy’s face 
with her forehead and with her hair. Then, lowering her veil 
again, she passes on, and passes out without looking back. 
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his eyes filling with tears and his pnrketdiandkerchief cin'ine them. 
iMwjans me still, Mr. Binirey. You know how I loved her; yoti 
(tier know how she lov«l me. Hie utmost love of nwihcr 

and child cherished licUvtjen us, ami we never esficrieiiceil one 
moment s division or unhappiness from the time when she took me 
under her care, 1 hirteen years in all I 'I'lurtcen years under my 
late dear mother’s rare, Mr. Ilintrey, and eight of them her con* 
fioenttally acknowletlged son! You know llie story, IVIr, BIntrev, 
who hilt you, sir! * ^Ir. Yr ikling sohheil and dried his eyes, without 
31 tempt at roncealinenl, during these remarks. 

^ Mr. Bintrey enjoyed his romiol port, and said, after rolling it 
111 his mouth; * 1 know the story,* 

* My late dear mother, Mr. Bintrey,’ pursued the wine-merchant, 
liad been deeply tlecelved, mu.l had rruelly sullerai. But on that 
Euoject niy lati^ dear mother’s lips were for ever sealed. By whom 
deceivcxl, or under what circumstances, Heaven cmiy knows. My 
late dear mother never betrayed her betrayer.* 

^*She had matfc up her mind,* said Mr. Bintrey, ag.iin turning his 
wine on Jits lalate, ‘and she could hold her fR*ace.’ An amiisid 
twinkle m hi.s eyes pretty plainly mkled—* A devilish deal better 
than ever will! * 

*" Honour,'’ * salt! Mr. Wilding, sobbing as he ♦iwoted from the 
Commandments, “‘thy father and thy mother, that thy days may 
be long m tiie land,” When I was in the Foundling, Mr. Bintrey, 

I was at such a loss how to do it, that I apfireheiideil mv days 
would be short in the land, But I afterwanls e.mie to htinour my 
mother deeply, priiloundly. And I honour am! revere her memory 
For seven hapi>y years, *\Ir. Bintrey,* punsued Y'ikling, .still with 
the same innocent catching in his hreatli, anti the same unalia.shed 
t^rs, did my excellent mother article me to my predeces.fore In 
this busine.si, iY;hhk*sori Nephew, kier affectionate forethought 
likewise apprenticed me to the Vintners Company, and made me 
m time a free Vintner, and—and—everything else that the b«st of 
mothers coiilti desire. When I came of age, she fiestowed her 
inherited share in this business upon me; it'wa.s her money that 
afterv^rds ^bought out I*ebbk‘.son Nephew, anti painted in Wilding 
and Co.; it was .she who left me everything sin* |ios,sc’.sst?d, hut the 
mourning rmg you wear. ^ And yet, Mr. Bintrey.* with a fu'di hurst 
of honesst affection, ‘.she Ls no more. It is little over half a year 
.since she came into the Corner to rt'atl on tliat door-post with her 
own eyes, Y ii.oing and ('..u., Yink JilKKiiiANis. And vet ?4w Is 
no more ! ’ ' 

^ ‘Bad. Ihit the common lot, .Mr. Y'ilding,’ i»hsrivrtl Biiiirry. 
At some time or other we must all im no more.’ lie pku'rd the 
fortv-five year old {joit-wine in the miiv«-r%al comlimui, wiflt a 
rclisliing .sigh. 






im aiionwy |»u«iiK;a wiin a %«■...p,.. —- .. 

and the clietit laved his Itead and fox* with Iwth hands, and took 
a hearty drink. After these remedies, he deelared hiuisell inut.h 
Ijetter* 

‘ lltMt’t let yemr good feelings excite you,* said Bjntrey, as they 
returned to the rounting-house, and Mr, Wilding drkal himself on 
a Jack-towd behind an inner door. ^ , , r 

* No, no. I wtm’t,* he returned, looking out of the towel. I 
won*t, I have not hem confused, have I ? ‘ 

* Not at all Perfectly dear.’ 

nvhere did I leave off, Mr, llintrey?’ 

nVedl, you left off—hut I wouldn’t excite myself, it I was you, 
by taking it uii again Ju.st yet.’ 

* PH take care, Pll take care. The smgmg m my head, came 




















together?' asked tlie lawyer, rather shortlv. 

Banployer and tsmployed.’ 

‘Ay, ay/ returned Binirey, mollifiedj as if he had half eMH*cted 
the answer to l>e, r*;iwyer and client* * That's another thifig/ 

‘Mot another thing, .\Ir. Bintrey! The same thing* A !«rt of 
the noml among us* We will form a Choir in some puiei church 
near the Comer here, and, having sung together of a Suntlay with 
a relish, we will come home and take an early dinner together 
with a relish,^ ihe object that I have at heart now is, to get this 
system welt in action without delay, so that my new tiartner may 
find It founded when he enters on his jiartnership/ 

‘All good bo with it I’ exclaimed Bintrey, rising. ‘May it 


prosper! Is Joey laidle to take 
Haydn, Kent, Purcell, Doctor Arne 
* I hope so/ 

‘ I wish thorn all well out of it) 
heartiness. ‘Cootl-bye, sir/ 

They shook hands and parted. 

knuckles for leave) entered to Mr, Wilding bom a door of com 
mumcation between his private counting-house ami that in whiclt 
his clerks sat the Head Ciellarman of the cellars i,f Wilding and 
Co,, Wine Men'hants, and erst Head Cellarman of the cellars of 
lobbleson Mephew-. The Joey Hidk in fiuestion. A slow and 
ponderous man, of the drayman order of human architecture. 


share in Handel, Ivlo/art, 
Greene, and Mendelssohn?* 

returned Bintrey, with much 

Then (first knm'king with hti 
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dressed in a corrugated suit and bibbed apron, apparently a com¬ 
posite of door-mat and rhinoceros-hide. 

‘ Respecting this same boarding and lodging, Young Master 
Wilding,’ said he. 

‘ Yes, Joey ? ’ 

‘ Speaking for myself. Young Master Wilding—and I never did 
speak ^ and I never do speak for no one else— I don’t want no 
boarding nor yet no lodging. But if you Avish to board me and to 
lodge me, take me. I can peck as well as most men. Where I 
peck ain’t so high a object with me as What I peck. Nor even so 
high a object with me as How Much I peck. Is all to live in the 
house. Young Master Wilding ? The two other cellarmen, the three 
porters, the two ’prentices, and the odd men ? ’ 

‘ Yes. I hope we shall all be a united family, Joey.’ 

‘ Ah 1 ’ said Joey. ‘ I hope they may be.’ 

‘ They ? Rather say we, Joey.’ 

Joey Ladle shook his head. ‘ Don’t look to me to make we on 
it. Young Master Wilding, not at my time of life and under the 
circumstarnces which has formed my disposition. I have said to 
Pebbleson Nephew many a time, when they have said to me, “Put 
a livelier face upon it, Joey ”— I have said to them, “ Gentlemen, 
it is all wery well for you that has been accustomed to take your 
wine into your systems by the conwivial channel of your throttles, 
to put a lively face upon it j but,” I says, “ I have been accustomed 
to take my wine in at the pores of the skin, and, took that way, it 
acts different. It acts depressing. It’s one thing, gentlemen,” I 
says to Pebbleson Nephew, “to charge your glasses in a dining¬ 
room with a Hip Hurrah and a Jolly Companions Every One, and 
it’s another thing to be charged yourself, through the pores, in a 
low dark cellar and a mouldy atmosphere. It makes all the 
difference betwixt bubbles and wapours,” I tells Pebbleson Nephew. 
And so it do. I’ve been a cellarman my life through, with my 
mind fully given to the business. What’s the consequence ? I’m 
as muddled a man as hves—you won’t find a muddleder man 
than me—nor yet you won’t find my equal in molloncolly. Sing 
of Filling the bumper fair. Every drop you sprinkle, O’er the 
brow of care. Smooths away a wrinkle? Yes. P’raps so. But 
try filling yourself through the pores, underground, when you don’t 
want to it 1 ’ 

‘ I am sorry to hear this, Joey. I had even thought that you 
might join a singing-class in the house.’ 

‘ Me, sir ? No, no. Young Master Wilding, you won’t catch 
Joey Ladle muddling the Armony. A pecking-machine, sir, is all 
that I am capable of proving myself, out of my cellars ; but that 
you’re welcome to, if you think it’s worth your while to keep such a 
thing on your premises-’ 
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‘ Ly°no more, sir, The Business’s word is my law. And you’re 
a going to take Young Master George Vendale partner into the 

old Business ? ’ 

‘More changes, you see! But don’t change the name of the 
Firm again. Don’t do it, Young Master Wilding. It was bad luck 

enough to make it Yourself and Co. Better by far ^ve lef 
Pebbleson Nephew that good luck always stuck to. You should 

never change luck when it’s good, sir. _ /• ^ 

‘ At all events, I have no intention of changing the name of the 

Glad^to hear it, and wish you good-day, Young Master Wildii^. 
But you had better by half,’ muttered Joey Ladle inaudibly, as he 
closed the door and shook his head, ‘ have let the name alone from 
the first. You had better by half have followed the luck instead of 

crossing it.’ 

ENTER THE HOUSEKEEPER 

The wine-merchant sat in his dining-rooni next morning, to receive 
the personal applicants for the vacant post in his establishment, it 
was an old-fashioned wainscoted rooni; the panels ornamented with 
festoons of flowers carved in wood; with mi oaken floor,_ a well-worn 
Turkey carpet, and dark mahogany furniture, all of which had seen 

service and polish under Pebbleson Nephew. The great sideboard 

had assisted at many business-dinners given by Pebbleson N^hew 
to their connection, on the principle of throwing sprats overboard 
to catch whales; and Pebbleson Nephew’s comprehensive three- 
sided plate-warmer, made to fit the whole front of the large fire¬ 
place, kept watch beneath it over a sarcophagus-shaped cellaret 
that had in its time held many a dozen of Pebbleson Nephews 
wine. But the little rubicund old bachelor with a pigtail, whose 
portrait was over the sideboard (and who could easily be identified 
as decidedly Pebbleson and decidedly not Nephew), had retired 
into another sarcophagus, and the plate-warmer had grown as cold 
as he. So, the golden and black griffins that supported the 
candelabra, with black balls in their mouths at the end of gilded 
chains, looked as if in their old age they had lost all heart for 
playing at ball, and were dolefully exhibiting their chains m the 
Missionary line of inquiry, whether they had not earned emancipation 
by this time, and were not griffins and brothers, _ u + ■(- 

Such a Columbus of a morning was the summer morning, that it 
discovered Cripple Corner, The light and warmth pierced in at 
the open windows, and irradiated the picture of a lady hanging over 
the chimney-piece, the only other decoration of the walls. 
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' My mother at five-and-twenty.’ said Mr. Wildmg to himself, as 

hm eyes enthustastictlly followed the light to the portrait’s face ‘ I 
hang up here, in order that visitors may admire my mother in’the 
bloom of her youth and beauty. My mother at fifty I hang in the 
seclusion of my own chamber, as a remembrance sacred to nie O ' 
Ids you, Jarvis ! * 

I'hese latter words he addressed to a clerk who had tapped at the 
door, and now looked in. 

* Yes, sir. I merely wished to mention that it’s gone ten, sir, and 
that there .are several females in the Counting-house.’ 

* Dear me ! * .sail! the wine-merchant, deepening in the pink of 
his complexion and whitening in the white, ‘are there several? So 
many as several ? I had better begin before there are more. I’ll 
see them cme by one, Jarvis, in the order of their arrival.’ 

Hastily entrenching himself in his easy-chair at the table behind 
a great inkstaml, having first placed a chair on the other side of the 
table oppo.site bis own seat, Mr. Wilding entered on his task with 
considerable trepitlation. 

He ran the gauntlet that must be run on any such occasion. 
There weri* the usual sfXicies of profoundly unsympathetic women, 
and the usual siKicies of much too sympathetic women. There 
were liuccaneering widows who came to seize him, and who griped 
umbrellas under their arms, and if each umbrella were he, and each 
grijjer had got him. There were towering maiden ladies who had 
seen lietter days, and who came armed with clerical testimonials to 
their theology, as if he were Saint Peter with his keys. There were 
gentle maiden ladies who came to marry him. There were profes¬ 
sional housekeejsers, like non-commissioned officers, who put him 
through his domestic exercise, instead of submitting themselves to 
catechism. There were languid invalids, to whom salary was not 
so much an object as the comforts of a private hospital. There 
were sen.sitivc creatures who burst into tears on being addressed, 


and Imd to be restored with glasses of cold water. There were 
some resiiondents who came two together, a highly promising one 
and a wholly unpromising one i of whom the promising one answered 
all questions charmingly, until it would at last appear that she was 
not a candidate at all, but only the friend of the unpromising one, 
who had glowered in absolute silence and apparent injury. 

At last, when the good wine-merchant’s simple heart was failing 
hill!, there entered an applicant quite different from all the rest. A 
woman, ptahafw fifty, but looking younger, with a face remarkable 
for placid cheerfulness, and a manner no less remarkable for its 
quiet expression of equability of temper. Nothing in her dress 
could have been changed to her advantage. Nothing in the noise¬ 
less self-possession of her manner could have been changed to her 
advantage. Nothing could have been in better unison with both, 
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than her voice when she answered the question : ‘ What name shall 
I have the pleasure of noting down ? ’ with the words, ‘ My naine is 
Sarah Goldstraw. Mrs. Goldstraw. My husband has been dead 

many years, and we had no family.’ i 4.u 

Half a dozen questions had scarcely extracted as much to the 
purpose from any one else. The voice dwelt so agreeably on Mr. 
Wilding’s ear as he made his note, that he was rather long about it. 
When he looked up again, Mrs. Goldstraw’s glance had natoral y 
gone round the room, and now returned to him from the chimney- 
piece. Its expression was one of frank readiness to be questioned, 

and to answer straight. . ; 

‘You will excuse my asking you a few questions? said the 

modest wine-merchant. , ^ 

‘ O, surely, sir. Or I should have no business here. ^ 

‘ Have you filled the station of housekeeper before ? ’ 

‘ Only once. I have lived with the same widow lady for twelve 
years. Ever since I lost my husband. She was an invalid,^ and is 
lately dead: which is the occasion of my now wearing black.’ 

‘ I do not doubt that she has left you the best credentials? said 

Mr. Wilding. , , , . 

‘ I hope I may say, the very best. I thought it would save 
trouble, sir, if I wrote down the name and address of her 
representatives, and brought it with me.’ Laying a card on the 

‘ You singularly remind me, Mrs. Goldstraw,’ said Wilding, taking 
the card beside him, ‘ of a manner and tone of voice that I was once 
acquainted with. Not of an individual—I feel sure of that, though 
I cannot recall what, it is I have in my mind—but of a general 
bearing. I ought to add, it was a kind and pleasant one.’ 

She smiled, as she rejoined: ‘At least, I am very glad of 

that, sir.’ . 

‘ Yes,’ said the wine-merchant, thoughtfully repeating his last 
phrase, with a momentary glance at his future housekeeper, ‘ it was 
a kind and pleasant one. But that is the most I can make of it. 
Memory is sometimes like a half-forgotten dream. I don’t know 
how it may appear to you, Mrs. Goldstraw, but so it appears 

to me.’ . ... t. 

Probably it appeared to Mrs. Goldstraw in a similar light,* for 
she quietly assented to the proposition. Mr. Wilding then offered 
to put himself at once in communication with the gentlemen named 
upon the card: a firm of proctors in Doctors’ Commons. To this, 
Mrs. Goldstraw thankfully assented. Doctors’ Commons not being 
far off, Mr. Wilding suggested the feasibility of Mrs. Goldstraw’s 
looking in agam, say in three hours’ time. Mrs. Goldstraw readily 
undertook to do so. In fine, the result of Mr. Wilding’s inquiries 
being eminently satisfactory, Mrs. Goldstraw was that afternoon 
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engaged (on her own perfectly fair terms) to come to-morrow and 
set up her rest as housekeeper in Cripple Corner. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER SPEAKS 

On the next day Mrs. Goldstraw arrived, to enter on her domestic 
duties. 

Having settled herself in her own room, without troubling the 
servants, and without wasting time, the new housekeeper announced 
herself as waiting to be favoured with any instructions which her 
master might wish to give her. The wine-merchant received Mrs. 
Ooidstraw in the dining-room, in which he had seen her on the 
previous day; and, the usual preliminary civilities having passed on 
either side, the two sat down to take counsel together on tlie affairs 
of* 1 tiO\1S0 

* About the meals, sir?’ said Mrs. Goldstraw. ‘Have I a large, 
or a small, number to provide for ? ’ 

* If I can carry out a certain old-fashioned plan of mine,’ replied 
Mr. Wilding, ‘ you will have a large number to provide for. ^ I am 
a lonely single man, Mrs. Goldstraw j and I hope to live with all 
the persons in my employment as if they were members of my 
family. Until that time comes, you will only have me, and the new 
partner whom I expect immediately, to provide for. What my 
imrtneds habits may be, I cannot yet say. But I may describe 
myself as a man of regular hours, with an invariable appetite that 
you may depend upon to an ounce.’ 

^ About breakfast, sir?’ asked Mrs. Goldstraw. ‘Is there any¬ 
thing particular-? ’ 

She hesitated, and left the sentence unfinished. Her eyes turned 
slowly away from her master, and looked towards the chimney- 
piece. If she had been a less excellent and experienced house¬ 
keeper, Mr. Wilding might have fancied that her attention was 
beginning to wander at the very outset of the interview. 

‘ Eight o’clock is my breakfast-hour,’ he resumed. ‘ It is one of my 
virtues to be never tired of broiled bacon, and it is one of my vices 
to be habitually suspicious of the freshness of eggs.’ Mrs. Gold- 
straw looked back at him, still a little divided between her masters 
chimney-piece and her master. ‘ I take tea,’ Mr, Wilding went on; 
* and I am perhaps rather nervous and fidgety about drinking it, 
within a certain time after it is made. If my tea stands too long- - 

He hesitated, on his side, and left the sentence unfinished. If 
he had not been engaged in discussing a subject of such paramount 
interest to himself as his breakfast, Mrs. Goldstraw might have 
fancied that his attention was beginning to wander at the very outset 
of the interview. 
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‘If your tea stands too long, sir-•?’ said the housekeeper, 

politely taking up her master’s lost thread. 

‘ If my tea stands too long,’ repeated the wine-merchant mechani¬ 
cally, his mind getting farther and farther away from his breakfast, 
and his eyes fixing themselves more and more inquiringly on his 

housekeeper’s face. ‘ If my tea-Dear, dear me, Mrs.^ Gold- 

straw ! what is the manner and tone of voice that you remind me 
of? It strikes me even more strongly to-day, than it did when I 
saw you yesterday. What can it be ? ’ 

‘ ’^at can it be ? ’ repeated Mrs. Goldstraw. 

She said the words, evidently thinking while she spoke them of 
something else. The wine-merchant, still looking at her inquiringly, 
observed that her eyes wandered towards the chimney-piece once 
more. They fixed on the portrait of his mother, which hung there, 
and looked at it with that slight contraction of the brow which 
accompanies a scarcely conscious effort of memory. Mr. Wilding 
remarked: 

‘ My late dear mother, when she was five-and-twenty.’ 

Mrs. Goldstraw thanked him with a movement of the head for 
being at the pains to explain the picture, and said, with a cleared 
brow, that it was the portrait of a very beautiful lady. 

Mr. Wilding, falling back into his former perplexity, tried once 
more to recover that lost recollection, associated so closely, and yet 
so undiscoverably, with his new housekeeper’s voice and manner. 

‘ Excuse my asking you a question which has nothing to do with 
me or my breakfast,’ he said. ‘ May I inquire if you have ever 
occupied any other situation than the situation of housekeeper ? ’ 

‘ O yes, sir. I began life as one of the nurses at the Foundling.’ 

‘ Why, that’s it! ’ cried the wine-merchant, pushing back his chair. 
‘ By heaven ! Their manner is the manner you remind me of! ’ 

In an astonished look at him, Mrs. Goldstraw changed colour, 
checked herself, turned her eyes upon the ground, and sat still 
and silent. 

‘ What is the matter ? ’ asked Mr. Wilding. 

‘ Do I understand that you were in the Foundling, sir ? ’ 

‘ Certainly. I am not ashamed to own it.’ 

‘ Under the name you now bear ? ’ 

‘ Under the name of Walter Wilding.’ 

‘ And the lady-? ’ Mrs. Goldstraw stopped short with a look 

at the portrait which was now unmistakably a look of alarm. 

‘ You mean my mother,’ interrupted Mr. Wilding. 

‘Your—mother,’ repeated the housekeeper, a little constrainedly, 
‘ removed you from the Foundling ? At what age, sir ? ’ 

‘ At between eleven and twelve years old. It’s quite a romantic 
adventure, Mrs. Goldstraw.’ 

He told the story of the lady having spoken to him, while he 
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sat at dinner with the other boys in the Foundling, and of all that 
had followed in his innocently communicative way. ‘My poor 
mother could never have discovered me,’ he added, ‘if she had 
not met with one of the matrons who pitied her. The matron 
consented to touch the boy whose name was “Walter Wilding” as 
she went round the dinner-tables—and so my mother discovered 
me again, after having parted from me as an infant at the Found¬ 
ling doors.’ 

At those words Mrs. Goldstraw’s hand, resting on the table, 
dropped helplessly into her lap. She sat, looking at her new 
master, with a face that had turned deadly pale, and with eyes that 
expressed an unutterable dismay. 

‘ What does this mean ? ’ asked the wine-merchant. ‘ Stop ! ’ he 
cried. ‘ Is there something else in the past time which I ought to 
associate with you ? I remember my mother telling me of another 
person at tlie Foundling, to whose kindness she owed a debt of 
gratitude. When she first parted with me, as an infant, one of the 
nurses informed her of the name that had been given to me in the 
institution. You were that nurse ? ’ 

‘ God forgive me, sir—I was that nurse ! ’ 

‘ God forgive you?’ \ 

‘ We had better get back, sir (if I may make so bold as to say so;, 
to my duties in the house,’ said Mrs. Goldstraw. ‘ Your breakfast- 
hour is eight. Do you lunch, or dine, in the middle of the day ? ’ 
The excessive pinkness which Mr. Bintrey had noticed in his 
client’s face began to appear there once more. Mr. Wilding put 
his hand to his head, and mastered some momentary confusion in 

that quarter, before he spoke again. . . r 

‘Mrs. Goldstraw,’ he said, ‘you are concealing something from 

rnc ! ^ 

The housekeeper obstinately repeated, ‘ Please to favour me, pr, 
by saying whether you lunch, or dine, in the middle of the day? 

‘ I don’t know what I do in the middle of the day. I cant 
enter into my household affairs, Mrs. Goldstraw, till I know why 
you regret an act of kindness to my mother, which she always 
spoke of gratefully to the end of her life. You are not doing me 
a service by your silence. You are agitating me, you are alarming 
me, you are bringing on the singing in my head. _ 

His hand went up to his head again, and the pink in his face 

deepened by a shade or two. . ^ 

‘ It’s hard, sir, on just entering your service, said the 
keeper, ‘ to say what may cost me the loss of your pod will. 
Please to remember, end how it may, that I only speak b^caus 
you have insisted on my speaking, and became I see tpt I am 
alarming you by my silence. When I told the poor 
portrait you have got there, the name by which her infant was 
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christened in the Foundling, I allowed myself to forget my duty, 
and dreadful consequences, I am afraid, have followed from it. 
I’ll tell you the truth, as plainly as I can. A few months from the 
time when I had informed the lady of her baby’s name, there came 
to our institution in the country another lady (a stranger), whose 
object was to adopt one of our children. She brought the needful 
permission with her, and after looking at a great many of the 
children, without being able to make up her mind, she took a 
sudden fancy to one of the babies—a boy—^under my care. Try, 
pray try, to compose yourself, sir! It’s no use disguising it any 
longer. The child the stranger took away was the child of that 
lady whose portrait hangs there ! ’ 

Mr. Wilding started to his feet. ‘ Impossible ! ’ he cried out, 
vehemently. ‘What are you talking about? What absurd story 
are you telling me now ? There’s her portrait! Haven’t I told 
you so already? The portrait of my mother ! ’ 

‘ When that unhappy lady removed you from the Foundling, in 
after years,’ said Mrs. Goldstraw, gently, ‘ she was the victim, and 
yon were the victim, sir, of a dreadful mistake.’ 

He dropped back into his chair. ‘The room goes round with 
me,’ he said. ‘ My head! my head! ’ The housekeeper rose in 
alarm, and opened the windows. Before she could get to the door 
to call for help, a sudden burst of tears relieved the oppression 
which had at first almost appeared to threaten his life. He signed 
entreatingly to Mrs. Goldstraw not to leave him. She waited until 
the paroxysm of weeping had worn itself out. He raised his head 
as he recovered himself^ and looked at her with the angry, un¬ 
reasoning suspicion of a weak man. 

‘ Mistake ? ’ he said, wildly repeating her last word. ‘ How do I 
know you are not mistaken yourself? ’ 

‘ There is no hope that I am mistaken, sir. I will tell you why, 
when you are better fit to hear it.’ 

‘ Now! now ! ’ 

The tone in which he spoke warned Mrs. Goldstraw that it 
would be cruel kindness to let him comfort himself a moment 
longer with the vain hope that she might be wrong. A few 
words more would end it, and those few words she determined to 
speak. 

‘ I have told you,’ she said, * that the child of the lady whose 
portrait hangs there, was adopted in its infancy, and taken away by 
a stranger. I am as certain of what I say as that I am how sitting 
here, obliged to distress you, sir, sorely against my will. Please to 
carry your mind on, now, to about three months after that time. 
I was then at the Foundling, in London, waiting to take some 
children to our institution in the comtry. There was a question 
that day about naming an infant—a boy—who had just been 
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rtrctfcfl. We generally named them out of the Directory. On 
111 !* wrasicm. one of the gentlemen who managed the Hospital 
liappcncri to he looking over the Register. He noticed that the 
name of the baby who had been adopted f* Walter Wilding ”) 
was scratched out-'- for the reason, of course, that the child had 
lieen fcmoveil for pm\ from our care. ** Here’s a name to let,” he 
saiii ” C*iv€ it to the new foundling who has been received tonlay.” 
’Hie name was given, and the child was christened. You, sir, were 
lliit cliikL* 

'flic winc-merciiaIll's head dro|i| 5 «l on his lireast. * I was that 
rliild ! ’ he siiil to himsdf, trying helplessly to fix the idea in his 
tniiifi * I was that child! * 

Rol very long after you had been received into the Institution, 
»!f,' ptirMied Mrs. Gokistmw, ‘ I left my situation there, to be 
Harried. If you will rememiier that, and if you can give your 
ttiiiKl to it, you will see for younadf how the mistake ha|i|a!ne<L 
liciwccn eleven and twelve years passecl liefort‘ the lady, whom 
you Irave believed to be your mother, returned to the Foundling, 
lo ftnd her son, ami to remove him to h(‘r own heune. _ The lady 
only knmv that hc-r infant had been railed “ Walter Wilding,*’ The 
matron ivlw took pity on her, could hut i«irit out^the only ** Walter 
Wilding" known in*the Institution. I, who might have set the 
iiiatler right, was far away from the Foundling and all that belonged 
In lb There was nothing—“there was re.ally nothing could 
prevent tliis terrible mistake from taking ^pLice. I feel for you---! 

tio indeed, sir ! You must think'—and with reason- that it was in 

an evil hour that I came here (innocently enough, Fm sure), to 
apply for your housekce|jer’s place. I feel a.s if I wa.H to blame— 
I feel as if I ought lo have hat! more self-command. If I had only 
been able to keep my face from showing you what that portrait and 
wh,it your own words put into my mind, you need never, to your 
dying tlay, have known what you know now.* 

,\Ir. Wilding looked up .suddenly. The inlired honesty of the 
man rose in prote.st ag.iinst the housekeeiU'F.s la.st wortls. His 
mind «temetl to .steady itself, for the moment, under the simek that 
hid falleti m it 

* Do you mean to say tliat you would have coiiceakd this from 
me if you could?* he exclaimed. 

* I hope I should always tell the truth, sir, if I was a.sked,’ said 
Mrs. Goldstiaw. * And I know it is better for m that I should not 
Imve a secret of this sort weighing on iny mind. But is it better for 
jm t What use can it serve now——-?' 

* What use ? Why, good I^rd I If your .story is true— * 

* Should I have told it, sir, as I am now situated, if it had not 
I'leen t'fue ? * 

’* I beg your pardon,’ said the wine-merchant *¥ou must make 
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allowance for me. This dreadful discovery is something I can't 
realise even yet. \Fe loved each other so dearly-—I felt so fondly 
that I was her son. She died» Mrs. Goldstraw, in my amis—she 
died blessing me as only a mother emM have blessed me. And 
now, after all these years, to be told she was my mother I G 
me, O me! I don’t know what I am saying I ’ he cried, as the 
impulse of self-control under which he had spoken a moment since, 
flickered, and died out. ‘It wa.s not this dreadful grief—it was 
something else that I had it in my mind to sjieak of, Ye.s, yes. 
You surprised me—you w’ounded me just now. You talked as if 
you w'oukl have hidden this from me, if you could. Don’t talk 
in that way again. It would have been a crime to have hidden 
if. You mean well, I knoiv. I don’t want to distress you—you 
are a kind-hearted woman. But you don’t remember what my 
position is. She left me all that 1 |iossess, in tlie firm fKirsuasioii 
that I was her son. I am not her son. I have taken the place, 
I have innocently got the inheritance of another man. He must 
be found 1 How do I know he is not at this moment in misery, 
without bread to eat ? He mu.st be found I My only hope of 
bearing up against the shock that has fallen on me, is the hope, 
of doing something which s^e would have approved. You must 
know more, Mrs. Goldstraw, than you have told me yet. Who 
was the stranger who adopted the child ? You must have heard 
the lady’s name ? ’ 

^ ‘ I never heard it, sir. I have never seen her, or heard of her, 
since.’ 

‘Did she say nothing when she took the child away? Search 
your memory. She must have .s.aid something.’ 

‘ Only one thing, sir, that I can remember. It was a miserably 
bad sea.son, that year; and many of the children were suffering 
from it. men she took the haby away, the lady said to 
laughing, “ Don’t be alarmed about his health. He will be brought 
up in a better climate than this—I am going to take him to 
Switzerland,” ’ 

‘ To Switzerland ? What part of Switzerland ? ’ 

‘ She didn’t say, sir.’ 

‘Only that faint clue!’ said Mr. Wilding. ‘And a quaricr of 
a century has passed since the child was taken aiv.iy! What am 
I to do ? ’ 

‘ I hope you won’t take offence at my frccilom, sir,’ said Mrs, 
Goldstraw; ‘but why .should you distress yoursdf about what is 
to be done? He may not lie alive now, for anything you know. 
And, if he i.s alive, it’s not likely he can he in any distress. The 
lady who adopted him ivas a hrtal and horn lady—it was easy to 
see that. And she must havt?.satisfied them at the Foundling that 
she could provide for the child, or tliey would never have let her 
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take him away. If I was in your place, sir—please to excuse my 
saying so—I should comfort myself with remembering that I had 
loved that poor lady whose portrait you have got there—truly loved 
her as my mother, and that she had truly loved me as her son. 
All she gave to you, she gave for the sake of that love. It never 
altered while she lived; and it won’t alter, I’m sure, as long as 
you live. How can you have a better right, sir, to keep what you 
have got than that ? ’ 

■ Mr. Wilding’s immovable honesty saw the fallacy in his house¬ 
keeper’s point of view at a glance. 

‘ You don’t understand me,’ he said. ‘ It’s because I loved her 
that I feel it a duty—a sacred duty—to do justice to her son. If 
he is a living man, I must find him : for my own sake, as well as 
for his. I shall break down under this dreadful trial, unless I 
employ myself—actively, instantly employ myself—in doing what 
my conscience tells me ought to be done. I must speak to my 
lawyer; I must set my lawyer at work before I sleep to-night.’ 
He approached a tube in the wall of the room, and called down 
through it to the office below. ‘ Leave me for a little, Mrs. Gold- 
straw,’ he resumed; ‘I shall be more composed, I shall be better 
able to speak to you later in the day. We shall get on well— I 
hope we shall get on well together—in spite of what has happened. 
It isn’t your fault; I know it isn’t your fault. There ! there ! 
shake hands; and—and do the best you can in the house—I can’t 
talk about it now.’ 

The door opened as Mrs. Goldstraw advanced towards it; and 
Mr. Jarvis appeared. 

‘ Send for Mr. Bintrey,’ said the wine-merchant. ‘ Say I want to 
see him directly.’ 

The clerk unconsciously suspended the execution of the order, 
by announcing ‘ Mr. Vendale,’ and showing in the new partner in 
the firm of Wilding and Co. 

‘ Pray excuse me for one moment, George Vendale,’ said Wilding. 
^ I have a word to say to Jarvis. Send for Mr. Bintrey,’ be repeated 
—‘ send at once.’ 

Mr. Jarvis laid a letter on the table before he left the room. 

‘ Erom our correspondents at NeuchS.tel, I think, sir. The letter 
has got the Swiss postmark.’ 


NEW CHARACTERS ON THE SCENE 

The words, ‘ The Swiss Postmark,’ following so soon upon the 
housekeeper’s reference to Switzerland, wrought Mr. Wilding’s 
agitation to such a remarkable height, that his new partner could 
not decently make a pretence of letting it pass unnoticed. 

‘ Wilding,’ he asked hurriedly, and yet stopping short and glancing 
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around as if for some visible cause of his state of mind: * what is 
the matter ? ’ 

* My good George Vendale,’ returned the wine-merchant, giving 
his hand with an appealing look, rather as if he wanted help to get 
over some obstacle, than as if he gave it in welcome or salutation : 
* my good George Vendale, so much is the matter, that I shall never 
he myself again. It is impossible that I can ever be my.self again. 
For, in fact, I am not myself.’ 

The new partner, a brown-checked handsome fellow, of about his 
own age, with a quick determined eye and an impulsive manner, 
retorted with natural astonishment: ‘ Not yourself?' 

‘ Not what I supposed myself to be,’ said Wilding. 

' What, in the name of wonder, did you suppose your.self to be 
that you are not?’ was the rejoinder, delivered with a cheerful 
frankness, inviting confidence from a more reticent man. * I may 
ask without impertinence, now that we are partners.’ 

‘ There again ! ’ cried Wilding, leaning back in his chair, with a 
lost look at the other, ' Partners ! I had no right to come into 
this business. It was never meant for me. My mother never 
meant it should be mine. I mean, his mother meant it should be 
his—if I mean anything—or if I am anybody.’ 

‘ Come, come,’ urged his partner, after a moment’s pause, and 
taking possession of him with that calm confidence which inspires 
a strong nature when it honestly desires to aid a weak one. ‘ "What¬ 
ever has gone wrong, has gone wrong through no fault of yours, 
I am very sure. I was not in this counting-house with you, under 
the old regime^ for three years, to doubt you, Wilding. We were 
not younger men than we are, together, for that. Let me begin 
our partnership by being a serviceable partner, and setting right 
whatever is wrong. Has that letter anything to do with it?* 

‘ Hah! ’ said Wilding, with his hand to his temple. ‘ There apin I 
My head ! I was forgetting the coincidence. The Swiss postmark.* 

‘ At a second glance I see that the letter is unopened, so it is not 
very likely to have much to do with the matter,’ said Vendale, with 
comforting composure. ‘ Is it for you, or for us ? ’ 

' For us,’ said Wilding. 

* Suppose I open it and read it aloud, to get it out of our way ? ‘ 

‘ Thank you, thank you.’ 

‘ The letter is only from our champagne-making friends, tlie hou.se 
at Neuchatel. “ Dear Sir. We are in receipt of yours of the 28 th 
ult., informing us that you have taken your Mr. Vendale into partner¬ 
ship, whereon we beg you to receive the assurance of our felicitations. 
Permit us to embrace the occasion of specially commending to you 
M. Jules Obenreizer.” Impossible !' 

Wilding looked up in quick apprehension, and cried, ‘ Eh ? * 
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' Impossible sort of name,’ returned his partner, slightly—‘ Oben- 
reizer, '' —Of specially commending to you M, Jules Obenreizer, 
of Soho-square, London (north side), henceforth fully accredited as 
our agent, and who has already had the honour of making the 
acquaintance of your Mr. Vendale, in his (said M. Obenreizer’s) 
native country, Switzerland.” To be sure ! pooh pooh, what have 
I been thinking of! I remember now; “when travelling with 
his niece.” ’ 

‘With his-?’ Vendale had so slurred the last word, that 

Whlding had not heard it. 

‘ When _ travelling with his Niece. Obenreizer’s Niece/ said 
Vendale, in a somewhat superfluously lucid manner. ‘Niece of 
Obenreizer. (I met them in my first Swiss tour, travelled a little 
with them, and lost them for two years; met them again, my 
Swiss tour before last, and have lost them ever since.) Obenreizer. 
Niece of Obenreizer. To be .sure ! Possible sort of name, after 
all 1 “ M. Obenreizer is in pos.session of our absolute confidence, 
and w'e do not doubt you will esteem his merits.” Duly signed by 
the House, “ Defresnier et C'*.” Very well, I undertake to see 
M. Obenreizer presently, and clear him out of the way. That 
clears the Swiss postmark out of the way. So now, my dear 
Wilding, tell me what I can clear out of jw/r way, and I’ll find a 
way to clear it’ 

More than ready and grateful to be thus taken charge of, the 
honest wine-merchant wrung his partner’s hand, and, beginnmg his 
tale by pathetically declaring himself an Imxiostor, told it 

‘It was on this matter, no doubt, that you were sending for 
Bintrey when I came in ? ’ said his partner, after reflecting. 

‘ It was.’ 

• He has experience and a shrewd head; I shall be anxious to 
know his opinion. It is bold and hazardous in me to give you 
mine before I know his, but I am not good at holding back. 
Plainly, then, I do not see these circumstances as you see them, 
I do not see your position as you see it. As to your being an 
Impostor, my dear Wilding, that is simply ab.surd, because no man 
can be that without being a consenting party to an imposition. 
Clearly you never were so. As to your enrichment by the lady who 
believed you to be her son, and whom you were forced to believe, 
on her showing, to be your mother, consider whether that did not 
arise out of the personal relations between you. You gradually 
became much attached to her; she gradually became much attached 
to you. It was on you, personally you, as I see the case, that she 
conferred these worldly advantages; it was from her, personally 
her, that you took them.’ 

‘ She supposed me,’ objected Wilding, shaking his head, ‘ to have 
a natural claim upon her, which I had not.’ 
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*1 must idnijt tint; his prtiier, • lo |,e i»ie. Bui if she 

ted mack the di»wr| ttet you live made, itx momhs liefore she 
died, do you ihmk tt would have cancelled the years you were 
together, and the tenderness that each of you had txjiiccivcd f«r the 
other, each cm increasing knowledge of the other ?* 

‘ W'tal I think; said WilditiK, simply liut sltwtlv lioltlini! to llic 
hare fact, - an no more chalice llie truth than it can lirino d.mn 

foramk-r mL!™ " ‘ I«««s«l t.f «l.ai was n.cant 

* He may he dc.tti,’ said Wfidalc* 

‘ He may be alive,* sakl Wilding. * Am! if he is alive have I 

nol-innocenlly, J grmit you innmently-^-rohhal him of .■uougl.f 
Have I not robhol him of all the happy lime that I enjoved in his 

Stead? Have I not robhal him of the e»}uislte tleligk'ttei filled 
nty soul when that dear lail>%* stretdiing his hami towards the 
picture, ‘ told me she was my iirotlier ? Have I not robbed him of 
all Ac csire she lavished on me? Have I not even rol»b«l him 
of all the devotion and duty that I so proudly gave to her ? 'iliere- 

* f Ckwge Vendale, and I ask you, where 

IS he ? \¥hat has become of him ? ‘ 

* W’ho can tell! ’ 

* I must try to find out who ran tell, I muM institute inciuiries 
I must never desist from pnweeuting im|uiries. I will live uim 

the interest of my share-.I ought to say his share—in this business 

and will lay up the rest for him. When I find him, 1 may prhaps 
throw myself u|,ion his geiicnwity ; hut I will yield up all to him, 

I will, I swear. As I liwed and honoured her,* said Wilding 
reverently kissing hk hand towards the picture, and then coveriiiM 
hw eyes with ti, ‘ As I loved and honoured her, and have a world 
of reasons to he grateful to her! ’ And so broke down again. 

His lartner ro» from the diair he had occupied, and stood beside 
him with a hand softly laid ufmii his shoulder. «Walter, I knew 
you liefore lo-tlay to he an yprighl man, with a pure conscience 
and a fine heart. It is very fortunate for me that I have the privi¬ 
lege to travel on in life go near to- «i trusiwortliy a man. I am 
thankful for it ^Ike me as your right tiaml, and rdy upon me to 
die death. Don’t think the worn* of me if I protest to you dial my 
up|j€umost fwling at present is a ronfusctl, you may call it an 
unreasonable, one. I fed far more pity for the huly anti for you 
because you tlid not stand in your sujipo&cd relations, than I can 
feel for the unknown man {if he ever hcotm; a iiian|, Iwcaust* he 
\ms unconsaduusly displaced. You have tione well in semting for 
Mr. Ihntrcy, Wliat I think will be a |iirt of hk advit'i?, I know is 
the whole of mme. Do- noi move a step in ihii serious matter 
preripitaldy, I he secret must be kept ainting us with great 
strictiicss, for to |>,ui with it lightly wtjultl Iw: to invite Irauduleiit 
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claims, to encourage a host of knaves, to let loose a flood of perjury 
and plotting, I have no more to say now, Walter, than to remind 
you that you sold me a share in your business, expressly to save 
yourself from .more work than your present health is fit for, and 
that I bought it expressly to do work, and mean to do it.’ 

With these words, and a parting grip of his partner’s shoulder 
that gave them the best emphasis they could have had, George 
Vendale betook himself presently to the counting-house, and presently 
afterwards to the address of M. Jules Obenreizer. 

As he turned into Soho-square, and directed his steps towards its 
north side, a deepened colour shot across his sun-browned face, 
which Wilding, if he had been a better observer, or had been less 
occupied with his own trouble, might have noticed when his partner 
read aloud a certain passage in their Swiss correspondent’s letter, 
which he had not read so distinctly as the rest. 

A curious colony of mountaineers has long been enclosed within 
that small flat London district of Soho. Swiss watchmakers, Swiss 
silver-chasers, Swiss jewellers, Swiss importers of Swiss musical 
boxes and Swiss toys of various kinds, draw close together there. 
Swiss professors of music, painting, and lan^ages; Swiss artificers 
in steady work ; Swiss couriers, and other Swiss servants chronically 
out of place j industrious Swiss laundresses and clear-starchers; 
mysteriously existing Swiss of both sexes; Swiss creditable and 
Swiss discreditable; Swiss to be trusted by all means, and Swiss 
to be trusted by no means j these diverse Swiss particles are attracted 
to a centre in the district of Soho. Shabby Swiss eating-houses, 
coffee-houses, and lodging-houses, Swiss drinks and dishes, Swiss 
service for Sundays, and Swiss schools for week-days, are all to be 
found there. Even the native-born English taverns drive a sort of 
broken-English trade; announcing in their windows Swiss whets 
and drams, and sheltering in their bars Swiss skirmishes of love and 
animosity on most nights in the year. 

When the new partner in Wilding and Co. rang the bell of a door 
bearing the blunt inscription Obenreizer on a brass plate—the 
inner door of a substantial house, whose ground story was devoted 
to the sale of Swiss clocks—he passed at once into domestic Switzer¬ 
land. A white-tiled stove for winter-time filled the fireplace of the 
room into which he was shown, the room’s bare floor was laid 
together in a neat pattern of several ordinary woods, the room had 
a prevalent air of surface bareness and much scrubbing; and the 
little square of flowery carpet by the sofa, and the velvet chimney- 
board with its capacious clock and vases of artificial flowers, con¬ 
tended with that tone, as if, in bringing out the whole effect, a 
Parisian had adapted a dairy to domestic purposes. 

Mimic water was dropping off a mill-wheel under the clock. The 
visitor had not stood before it, following it with his eyes, a minute, 
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when M. Obenreizer, at his elbow, startled him by saying, in very 
good English, very slightly dipped: * How do you do? So glad 1' 

* I bsig your pardon. I didn’t hear you come in.’ 

* Not at all 1 Sit, pleased 

Releasmg his visitor’s two arms, which he had lightly pinioned^at 
the dhows by way of embrace, M. Obenreizer also sat, remarking, with 
a smile: * You are well ? Bo glad! ’ and touching his elbows again. 

‘ I don’t know,’ said Vendale, after exchange of salutations, 
‘whether you may yet have heard of me from your House at 
Neuchiltel ? ’ 

* Ah, yes! "* 

‘ In connection with Wilding and Co. ? ’ 

‘ Ah, surely ! ’ 

* Is it not odd that I should come to you, in London here, as one 
of the Firm of Wilding and Co., to pay the Firm’s respects?* 

* Not at all! What did I always observe when we were on the 
mountains ? We call them vast; but the world is so little. Bo 
little is the world, that one cannot keep away from persons. There 
are so few persons in the world, that they continually cross and re- 
cross. So very little is the world, that one cannot get rid of a 
person. Not,’ touching his elliows again, with an ingratiatory smile, 

‘ that one would desire to get rid of you.’ 

* I hope not, M. Qhenreizer.' 

* Please call me, in your country, Mr. I call my.self so, for I love 
your country. If I mtdd be English ! But I am !)orn. And you ? 
'Hurngh descended from so fine a family, you have had the con¬ 
descension to come into trade? Stop though. Wines? Is it 
trade in England or profession? Not fine art?’ 

* Mr. Obenreizer,’ returned Vendale, somewhat out of countenance, 

* I was but a silly young fellow, just of age, when I fir.st had the 
pleasure of travelling with you, and when you and I and Made¬ 
moiselle your niece—who is well ? ’ 

‘Thank you. Who is well’ 

* —Shared some slight glacier dangers together. If, with a boy’s 
vanity, I rather vaunted my family, I hope I did so as a kind of 
introduction of myself. It was very weak, and in very bad taste; 
but perhaps you know our English proverb, “ live and Learn,” * 

‘ You make too much of it,’ returned the Swiss, * And what the 
devil! After all, yours was a fine family.* 

George Veiidale’s laugh betrayed a little vexation as be rejoined; 

* Well 1 I was strongly attached to my parents, and when we first 
travelled together, Mr. Obenreizer, I was in the first flush of coming 
into what my father and mother left me. So I ho|>e it may have 
been, after all, more youthful opennes.s of s|)eech and heart than 
boastfulness.’ 

‘ All openness of speech and heart! No boastfulness I * cried 
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Obenreizer. ‘ You tax yourself too heavily. You tax yourself, my 
faith! as if you was your Government taxing you! Besides, it 
commenced with me. I remember, that evening in the boat upon 
the lake, floating among the reflections of the mountains and valleys, 
the crags and pine woods, which were my earliest remembrance, I 
drew a word-picture of my sordid childhood. Of our poor hut, by 
the waterfall which my mother showed to travellers ; of the cowshed 
where I slept with the cow; of my idiot half-brother always sitting 
at the door, or limping down the Pass to beg; of my half-sister 
always spinning, and resting her enormous goitre on a great stone ; 
of my being a famished, naked little wretch of two or three years, 
when they were men and women with hard hands to beat me, I, the 
only child of my father’s second marriage—if it even was a marriage. 
What more natural than for you to compare notes with me, and say, 
“We are as one by age ; at that same time I sat upon my mother’s 
lap in my father’s carriage, rolling through the rich English streets, 
all luxury surrounding me, all squalid poverty kept far from me. 
Such is my earliest remembrance as opposed to yours ! ” ’ 

Mr. Obenreizer was a black-haired young man of a dark com¬ 
plexion, through whose swarthy skin no red glow ever shone. When 
colour would have come into another cheek, a hardly discernible 
beat would come into his, as if the machinery for bringing up the 
ardent blood were there, but the machinery were dry. He was 
robustly made, well proportioned, and had handsome _ features. 
Many would have perceived that some surface change in him would 
have set them more at their ease with him, without being able to 
define what change. If his lips could have been made muc^ 
thicker, and his neck much thinner, they would have found their 
want supplied. 

But the great Obenreizer peculiarity was, that a certain nameless 
film would come over his eyes—apparently by the action of his own 
which would impenetrably veil, not only from those tellers of 
tales, but from his face at large, every expression save one of a^ttention. 
It by no means followed that his attention should be wholly given 
to the person with whom he spoke, ox even wholly bestowed (m 
present sounds a.nd objects. Rather, it was^ a comprehensive watch¬ 
fulness of everything he had in his own mind, and everything that 
he knew to be, or suspected to be, in the minds of other 

At this stage of the conversation, Mr. Obenreizer s film came 


over him. . • x j 1, 

‘ The object of my present visit,’ said Vendale, is, I need harmy 

say, to assure you of the friendliness of Wilding ^d Co., and 01 me 
goodness of your credit with us, and of our desire to be of service 
to you. We hope shortly to offer you our hospitality. Things 
are not quite in train with us yet, for my partner, Mr. 1 in|, 
is reorganising the domestic part of our establishment,^ and 
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interrupted by some private affairs. You don’t know Mr. Wilding, 

I believe ? ’ 

Mr. Obenreizer did not. 

‘ You must come together soon. He will be glad to have made 
your acquaintance, and I think I may predict that you will be glad 
to have made his. You have not been long established in London, 
I suppose, Mr. Obenreizer?’ ^ ^ 

‘ It is only now that I have undertaken this agency. 

‘ Mademoiselle your niece—is—^not married ? ’ 

‘ Not married.’ 

George Vendale glanced about him, as if for any tokens of her, 

‘ She has been in London ? ’ 


‘ She w in London.’ 

‘ When, and where, might I have the honour of recallmg myselt 

to her remembrance ? ’ , • i > 

Mr. Obenreizer, discarding his film and. touchmg his visitor s 
elbows as before, said hghtly ; ‘ Come up-stairs._ . . 

Fluttered enough by the suddenness with which the interview he 
had sought was coming upon him after all, George Vendale followed 
up-stairs. In a room over the chamber he had just quitted a room 
also Swiss-appointed—a young lady sat near one of three windows, 
working at an embroidery-frame ; and an older lady sat with her 
face turned close to another white-tiled stove (though it was summer, 
and the stove was not lighted), cleaiiing gloves. The j^^^y 

wore an unusual quantity of fair bright hair, very prettily braided 
about a rather rounder white forehead than the average English 
type, and so her face might have been a shade—or say a 
rounder than the average English face, and her figure slightly 
rounder than the figure of the average English girl at nineteen. A 
remarkable indication of freedom and grace of limb, in her quiet 
attitude, and a wonderful purity and freshness of colour in her 
dimpled face and bright gray eyes, seemed fraught with mountain 
air. Switzerland too, though the general fashion of her dress was 
English, peeped out of the fanciful bodice she wore, and lurked in 
the curious clocked red stocking, and in its little silver-buckled 
shoe. As to the elder lady, sitting with her feet apart upon the 
lower brass ledge of the stove, supporting a lap-full of gloves while 
she cleaned one stretched on her left hand, she was a true Swiss 
impersonation of another kind; from the breadth of her cushiO]> 
like back, and the ponderosity of her respectable legs (if the word 
be admissible), to the black velvet band tied tightly round her 
throat for the repression of a rising tendency to goitre; or, higher 
still, to her great .copper-coloured gold ear-rings; or, higher still, 
to her head-dress of black gauze stretched on wire. 

‘ Miss Marguerite,’ said Obenreizer to the young lady, do you 
recollect this gentleman ? ’ 
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‘ I think,’ she answered, rising from her seat, surprised and a 
little confused : ‘ it is Mr. Vendale?’ 

‘ I think it is,’ said Obenreizer, dryly. ‘ Permit me, Mr. Vendale. 

Madame Dor.’ , ^ 

The elder lady by the stove, with the glove stretched on her left 
hand, like a glover’s sign, half got up, half looked over her broad 
shoulder, and wdiolly plumped down again and. rubbed away. 

< Madame Dor,’ said Obenreizer, smiling, ‘ is so kind as to keep 
me free from stain or tear. Madame Dor humours _my weakness 
for being always neat, and devotes her time to removing every one 

of my specks and spots.’ _ , 

Madame Dor, with the stretched glove in the air, and her eyes 
closely scrutinizing its palm, discovered a tough spot m Mr. 
Obenreizer at that instant, and rubbed hard at him. George 
Vendale took his seat by the embroidery-frame (having first taken 
the fair right hand that his entrance had checked), and glanced at 
the gold cross that dipped into the bodice, with something ^ the 
devotion of a pilgrim who had reached his shrine at last. Oben¬ 
reizer stood in the middle of the room with his thumbs in his 

waistcoat-pockets, and became filmy. _ •, tr j i 

‘ He was saying down-stairs, Miss Obenreizer, observed Vendale, 

‘ that the world is so small a place, that people cannot escape one 
another. I have found it much too large for me since I saw you last. 

‘ Have you travelled so far, then ? ’ she inquired. 

‘ Not so far, for I have only gone back to Switzerland each year j 
but I could have wished—and indeed I have washed very often 
that the little world did not afford such opportunities for long 
escapes as it does. If it had been less, I might have found my 
fellow-travellers sooner, you know.’ , • 

The pretty Marguerite coloured, and very slightly glanced m the 

direction of Madame Dor. 

‘ You find us at length, Mr. Vendale. Perhaps you may lose us 
trust not. The curious coincidence that has enabled me to 

find you, encourages me to hope not.’ . i , iv+i 

‘What is that coincidence, sir, if you please? A dainty little 
native touch in this turn of speech, and in its tone,^ made it perfectly 
captivating, thought George Vendale, when again he noticed an 
instantaneous glance towards Madame Dor. A caution seemed to 
be conveyed in it, rapid flash though it was; so he quietly took 
heed of Madame Dor from that time forth. _ 

‘ It is that I happen to have become a partner in a House ot 
business in London, to which Mr. Obenreizer happens this very day 
to be expressly recommended: and that, too, by another hcmse of 
business in Switzerland, in which (as it turns out) we both have a 
commqrcial interest. He has not told you ?’ 



it“and‘climb hy itr See you, my'deat’Vendale 1* He spoke with 

great energy. ‘ The father of Miss Marguerite, my eldest half- 
brother, more than two times your age or mine, if living novr, 
wandered without shoes, almost without rags, from that wretched 
Pass— wandered— wandered—got to be fed with the mules and 
dogs at an Inn in the main valley far away—got to be Boy tliere— 
got to he Ostler-got to be Waiter-got to be Cook---got to be 
Landlord. As Landlord, be took me (could he the idio 
beggar his brother, or the spinning monstrosity his sister ?) to piit 
as pupil to the famous watchmaker, his neighbour and fnend. His 
wife dies when Miss Marguerite is born. What is his will, and what 
are his words to me, when he dies, she being between girl and 
woman ? “ All for Marguerite, except so much by the year for }0«. 
You are young, but I make her your ward, for you were of the 
obscurest and the poorest ixiasantry. and so was I, and so was her 
mother; wc were abject peasants all, and you will remember it.^ 
The thing is equally tme of most of my countrymen, now m tmtk 
in this your London quarter of Soho. Peasants once; low-born 
drudging Swiss Peasant.s. Then how good and great for trade i 
here,^ from having been warm, he became playfully jiibi ant, anti 
touched the young wine-merchant’s elbows again with hts light 

embrace; ‘to be exalted by gentlemen.’ , , , 

‘ I do not think so,’ said Marguerite, with a flushed cheek, and a 
look awav from the visitor, that wa.s almost defiant. I think it is as 
much exalted by us peasants/ ^ ^ 

‘ B’ie, fie, Miss Marguerite,’ said Ohenrewer. You S|Teak in proud 

* I speak in proud earnest,’ .she answered, t|iiietly resuming her 
work, ‘ and I am not English, but a Swiss peasant’s daughter. 

There was a dismissal of the suliject in her words, wham Venciaie 
could not contend again.st. Pie only said in an earnest manner, I 
most heartily agree with you, Miss Obcnrenxr. and I have already 
said so, as Mr. Obenreizer will bear witness,* which he by no means 

did ‘ in this house.’ . 

Now, Yendale’s eyes were quick eyes, and sharply watching 
Madame Dor by times, noted something in the broad back view of 
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that lady. There was considerable pantomimic expression in her 
glove-cleaning. It had been very softly done when he spoke with 
Marguerite, or it had altogether stopped, like the action of a 
listener, ^en Obenreizer’s peasant-speech came to an end, she 
rubbed most vigorously, as if applauding it. And once or twice, 
as the glove (which she always held before her a little above her 
face) turned in the air, or as this finger went down, or that went up, 
he even fancied that it made some telegraphic communication to 
Obenreizer : whose back was certainly never turned upon it, though 
he did not seem a* all to heed it. 

Vendale observed too, that in Marguerite’s dismissal of the 
subject twice forced upon him to his misrepresentation, there was 
an indignant treatment of her guardian which she tried to check: as 
though she would have flamed out against him, but for the influence 
of fear. He also observed—though this was not much—that he 
never advanced within the distance of her at which he first placed 
himself: as though there were limits fixed between them. Neither 
had he ever spoken of her without the prefix ‘ Miss,’ though when¬ 
ever he uttered it, it was with the faintest trace of an air of mockery. 
And now it occurred to Vendale for the first time that something 
curious in the man, which he had never before been able to define, 
was definable as a certain subtle essence of mockery that_ eluded 
touch or analysis. He felt convinced that Marguerite was in some 
sort a prisoner as to her free-will—though she held her own_ against 
those two combined, by the force of her character, which was 
nevertheless inadequate to her release. To feel convinced of this, 
was not to feel less disposed to love her than he had always been. 
In a word, he was desperately in love with her, and thoroughly 
determined to pursue the opportunity which had opened at last. 

For the present, he merely touched upon the pleasure that 
Wilding and Co. would soon have in entreating Miss Obenreizer 
to honour their establishment with her presence—a curious old 
place, though a bachelor house withal—and so did not protract his 
visit beyond such a visit’s ordinary length. Going down-stairs, 
conducted by his host, he found the Obenreizer counting-house 
the back..of the entrance-hall, and several shabby men in outlandi^ 
garments hanging about, whom Obenreizer put aside that he might 

pass, with a few words in.,1 
‘ Countrymen,’ he explained, as he attended Vendale to the door. 

‘ Poor compatriots. Grateful and attached, like dogs ! Good-bye. 

To meet again. So glad! ’ _ j r.- • 

Two more light touches on his elbows dismissed him into the 

^^^Sweet Marguerite at her frame, and Madame Dor’s broad back 
at her telegraph, floated before him_ to Cripple Corner. On his 
arrival there, Wilding was closeted with Bintrey. 


The cellar doors 
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happening to be open, Vendale lighted a candle in a cleft stick, and 
went down for a cellarous stroll. Graceful Marguerite floated before 
him faithfully, but Madame Dor’s broad back remained outside. 

The vaults were very spacious, and very old. There had been a 
stone crypt down there, when bygones were not bygones; some 
said, part of a monkish refectory; some said, of a chapel; some 
said, of a Pagan temple. It was all one now. Let who would 
make what he liked of a crumbled pillar and a broken arch or so. 
Old Time had made what he liked of it, and was quite indifferent 
to contradiction. 

The close air, the musty smell, and the thunderous rumbling in 
the streets above, as being out of the routine of ordinary life, went 
well enough with the picture of pretty Marguerite holding her own 
against those two. So Vendale went on until, at a turning in the 
vaults, he saw a light like the light he carried. 

‘ O ! You are here, are you, Joey ? ’ 

‘ Oughtn’t it rather to go, “ 0 ! Yoih^ here, are you. Master 
George ? ” For it’s my business to be here. But it ain’t yourn.’ 

‘ Don’t grumble, Joey.’ 

‘ O ! / don’t grumble,’ returned the Cellarman. ‘ If anything 
grumbles, it’s what I’ve took in through the pores; it ain’t me. 
Have a care as something in you don’t begin a grumbling, Master 
George. Stop here long enough for the wapours to w'ork, and 
they’ll be at it.’ 

His present occupation consisted of poking his head into the 
bins, making measurements and mental calculations, and entering 
them in a rhinoceros-hide-looking note-book, like a piece of him¬ 
self. 

‘ They’ll be at it,’ he resumed, laying the wooden rod that he 
measured with across two casks, entering his last calculation, and 
straightening his back, ‘ trust ’em ! And so you’ve regularly come 
into the business, Master George ? ’ 

‘ Regularly. I hope you don’t object, Joey ? ’ 

‘/don’t, bless you. But Wapours objects that you’re too young. 
You’re both on you too young.’ 

‘ We shall get over that objection day by day, Joey.’ 

‘Ay, Master George; but I shall day by day get over the 
objection that I’m too old, and so I shan’t be capable of seeing 
much improvement in you.’ 

The retort so tickled Joey Ladle that he granted forth a laugh 
and delivered it again, grunting forth another laugh after the second 
edition of ‘ improvement in you.’ 

‘ But what’s no laughing matter, Master George,’ he resumed, 
straightening his back once more, ‘ is, that young Master Wilding 
has gone and changed the luck. Mark my words. He has 
changed the luck, and he’ll find it out. I ain’t been down here 
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all my life for nothing! / know by what I notices down here, 
when ifs a-going to rain, when it’s a-going to hold up, when it’s 
a-going to blow, when it’s a-going to be calm. I know^, by what I 
notices down here, when the luck’s changed, quite as well.’ 

‘ Has this growth on the roof anything to do with your divination ? 
asked Vendale, holding his light towards a gloomy ragged growth, 
of dark fungus, pendent from the arches with a very disagreeable 
and repellent effect. ‘ We are famous for this growth in this vault, 
aren’t we ? ’ 

‘ We are. Master George,’ replied Joey Ladle, moving a step or 
two away, ‘ and if you’ll be advised by me, you’ll let it alone.’ 

Taking up the rod just now laid across the two casks, and faintly 
moving the languid fungus with it, Vendale asked, ‘ Ay, indeed ? 
Why so ? ’ 

‘ Why, not so much because it rises from the casks of wine, and 
may leave you to judge what sort of stuff a Cellarman takes into 
himself when he walks in the same all the days of his life, nor yet 
so much because at a stage of its growth it’s maggots, and you’ll 
fetch ’em down upon you,’ returned Joey Ladle, still keeping away, 
‘ as for another reason, Master George.’ 

‘ What other reason ? ’ 

^ (I wouldn’t keep on touchin’ it, if I was you, sir.) I’ll tell you 
if you’ll come out of the place. First, take a look at its colour, 
Master George.’ 

‘ I am doing so.’ 

‘ Done, sir. Now, come out of the place.’ 

He moved away with his light, and Vendale followed with his. 
When Vendale came up with him, and they were going back 
together, Vendale, eyeing him as they walked through the arches, 
said: ‘ Well, Joey ? The colour.’ 

‘ Is it like clotted blood, Master George ? ’ 

‘ Like enough, perhaps.’ 

‘ More than enough, I think,’ muttered Joey Ladle, shaking his 
head solemnly. 

‘ Well, say it is like; say it is exactly like. What then ? ’ 

‘ Master George, they do say-’ 

‘ Who ? ’ 

‘ How should I know who ?’ rejoined the Cellarman, apparently 
much exasperated by the unreasonable nature of the question. 
‘ Them 1 Them as says pretty well everything, you know. How 
should I know who They are, if you don’t ? ’ 

‘ True. Go on.’ 

‘ They do say that the man that gets by any accident a piece of 
that dark growth right upon his breast, will, for sure and certain, 
die by murder.’ 

As Vendale laughingly stopped to meet the Cellarman’s eyes, 
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which he had fastened on his light while dreamily saying those 
words, he suddenly became conscious of being struck upon his 
own breast by a heavy hand. Instantly following with his eyes 
the action of the hand that struck him—^which was his companion's 
^he saw that it had beaten off his breast a web or clot of the 
fungus even then floating to the ground. 

For a moment he turned upon the Cellarman almost as scared a 
look as the Cellarman turned upon him. But in another moment 
they had reached the daylight at the foot of the cellar-steps, and 
before he cheerfully sprang up them, he blew out his candle and 
the superstition together. 


EXIT WILDING 

On the morning of the next day. Wilding went out alone, after 
leaving a message with his clerk. ‘ If Mr. Vendale should ask for 
me, he said, ‘ or if Mr. Bintrey should call, tell them I am gone to 
the Foundling.' All that his partner had said to him, all that his 
lawyer, following on the same side, could urge, had left him per¬ 
sisting unshaken in his own point of view. To find the lost man, 
whose place he had usurped, was now the paramount interest of 
ms life, and to inquire at the Foundling was plainly to take the 
first step m the direction of discovery. To the Foundling, accord- 
the wine-merchant now went. 

building was altered to him, as 
me look of the portrait over the chimney-piece was altered to him. 

with the place which had sheltered his 
cnilQnood had been broken away from it for ever. A strange 
relucUnce possessed him, when he stated his business at the door. 
His heart ached _ as he sat alone in the waiting-room while the 
Treasurer of the mstitation was being sent for to see him. When 

^ painful effort that he could 
sufficiently to mention the nature of his errand. 

listened with a face which promised all needful 
attention, and promised nothin more. 

r,. obliged to be cautious,’ he said, when it came to his turn 

to speak, about all inquiries which are made by strangers.’ 

^ consider me a stranger,’ answered Wilding, 

^ children here, in the bygoife 

politely rejoined that this circumstance inspired 

thdesTlr pressed, never- 

toher wpfera in making his inquiry. Without 

Th? TrfaLre? ®rippressing nothing, 

treasurer rose, and led the way mto the room in which the 
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registers of the institution were kept. ‘All the information whicM 
our books can give is heartily at your service/ he said. ‘ After the 
time that has elapsed I am afraid it is the only information we have 
to offer you.’ 

The books were consulted, and the entry was found expressed 
as follows:— 





‘ 3d March, 1836. Adopted, and removed from the Foundling 
Hospital, a male infant, named Walter Wilding. Name and con¬ 
dition of the person adopting the child—Mrs. Jane Ann Miller, 
widow. Address—Lime-Tree Lodge, Groombridge Wells. Refer¬ 
ences—the Reverend John Barker, Groombridge Wells; and 
Messrs. Giles, Jeremie, and Giles, bankers, Lombard-street.’ 

‘ Is that all ? ’ asked the wine-merchant. ‘ Had you no after¬ 
communication with Mrs. Miller ? ’ 

‘None—or some reference to it must have appeared in this 
book.^ 


‘ May I take a copy of the entry ? ’ 

‘ Certainly ! You are a little agitated. Let me make a copy 
for you.’ 

‘ My only chance, I suppose,’ said Wilding, looking sadly at the 
copy, ‘is to inquire at Mrs. Miller’s residence, and to try if her 
references can help me ? ’ 

‘ That is the only chance I see at present,’ answered the Treasurer. 
‘ I heartily wish I could have been of some further assistance to you.’ 

With those farewell words to comfort him. Wilding set forth on 
the journey of investigation which began from the Foundling doors. 
The first stage to make for, was plainly the house of business of 
the bankers in Lombard-street. Two of the partners in the firm 
were inaccessible to chance-visitors when he asked for them. The 
third, after raising certain inevitable difficulties, consented to let 
a clerk examine the Ledger marked with the initial letter ‘ M.’ 
The account of Mrs. Miller, widow, of Groombridge Wells, was 
found. Two long lines, in faded ink, were drawn across it; and 
at the bottom of the page there appeared this note: ‘Account 
closed, September 30th, 1837.’ 

So the first stage of the journey was reached—and so it ended 
in No Thoroughfare! After sending a note to Cripple Corner to 
inform his partner that his absence might be prolonged for some 
hours, Wilding took his place in the train, and started for the 
second stage on the journey—Mrs. Miller’s residence at Groom¬ 
bridge Wells. 

Mothers and children travelled with him; mothers and children 
met each other at the station; mothers and children were in the 
shops when he entered them to inquire for Lime-Tree Lodge. 
Everywhere, the nearest and dearest of human relations showed 
itself happily in the happy light of day. Everywhere, he was 
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reminded of the treasured delusion from which he had been 
awakened so cruelly—of the lost memory which had passed from 
him like a reflection from a glass. 

Inquiring here, inquiring there, he could hear of no such place 
as Lime-Tree Lodge. Passing a house-agenfs office, he went in 
wearily, and put the question for the last time. The house-agent 
pointed across the street to a dreary mansion of many windows, 
which might have been a manufactory, but which was an hotel. 
‘Thafs where Lime-Tree Lodge stood, sir,’ said the man, ‘ten 
years ago.’ 

The second stage reached, and No Thoroughfare again! 

But one chance was left. The clerical reference, Mr. Harker, 
still remained to be found. Customers coming in at the moment 
to occupy the house-agent’s attention, Wilding w^’ent down the 
street, and entering a bookseller’s shop, asked if he could be 
informed of the Reverend John Harkefs present address. 

The bookseller looked unaffectedly shocked and astonished, and 
made no answer. 

Wilding repeated his question. 

The bookseller took up from his counter a prim little volume in 
a binding of sober gray. He handed it to his visitor, open at the 
title-page. Wilding read: 

‘The martyrdom of the Reverend John Harker in New Zealand. 
Related by a former member of his flock.’ 

Wilding put^ the book down qn the counter. ‘I beg your 
pardon,’ he said, thinking a little, perhaps, of his own present 
martyrdom while he spoke. The silent bookseller acknowledged 
the apology by a bow. Wilding went out. 

Third and last stage, and No Thoroughfare for the third and last 
time. 

There was nothing more to be done; there was absolutely no 
choice but to go back to London, defeated at all points. From 
time to time on the return journey, the wine-merchant looked at his 
copy of the entry in the Foundling Register. There is one among 
the many forms of despair—perhaps the most pitiable of all—which 
persists in disguising itself as Hope. Wilding checked himself in 
the act of throwing the useless morsel of paper out of the carriage 
vundow. ‘ It may lead to something yet,’ he thought. ‘ While I 
live, I won’t part with it. When I die, my executors shall find it 
sealed up with my will’ 

Now, the mention of his will set the good wine-merchant on a 
new track of thought, without diverting his mind from its ensrrossine 
subject He rnust make his will immediately. 

The application of the phrase No Thoroughfare to the case had 
originated with Mr. Bintrcy. In their first long conference following; 
the discovery, that sagacious personage had a hundred times 
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repeated, %\ith an obstructive shake of the head, ‘ No Thoroughfare, 
No Thoroughfare. My belief is that there is no way out of 
this at this time of day, and my advice is, make yourself comfortable 
where you are.’ 

In the course of the protracted consultation, a magnum of the 
forty^ve year old port-wine had been produced for the wetting of 
Mr. Bintrey s legal whistle; but the more clearly he saw his way 
through the wine, the more emphatically he did not see his way 
through the case ; repeating as often as he set his glass down empty, 

‘ Mr. Wilding, No Thoroughfare. Rest and be thankful’ 

^ It is certain ^ that the honest wine-merchant’s anxiety to make a 
will originated in profound conscientiousness; though it is possible 
(and quite consistent with his rectitude) that he may unconsciously 
have derived some feeling of relief from the prospect of delegating 
his ownr difficulty to two other men who were to come after him. 
Be that as it may, he pursued his new track of thought with great 
ardour, and lost no time in begging George Vendaleand Mr. Bintrey 
to meet him in Cripple Corner and share his confidence. 

‘ Being all three assembled with closed doors,’ said Mr. Bintrey, 
^dressing the new partner on the occasion, ‘ I wish to observe, 
before our friend (and my client) entrusts us with his further views, 
that I have endorsed what I understand from him to have been 
your advice, Mr. Vendale, and what would be the advice of every 
sensible man. I have told him that he positively must keep his 
secret- I have spoken with Mrs. Goldstraw, both in his presence 
and in his absence; and if anybody is to be trusted (wffiich is a very 
large IF), I think she is to be trusted to that extent. I have pointed 
out to our friend (and my client), that to set on foot random inquiries 
would not only be to raise the Devil, in the likeness of all the 
swindlers in the kingdom, but w'-ould also be to waste the estate. 
Now, you see, Mr. Vendale, our friend (and my client) does not 
desire to waste the estate, but, on the contrary, desires to husband 
it for what he considers—but I can’t say I do—the rightful owner, 
if such rightful owner should ever be found. I am very much 
mistaken if he ever will be, but never mind that. Mr. Wilding and 
I are, at least, agreed that the estate is not to he wasted. Now, I 
have yielded to Mr. Wilding’s desire to keep an advertisement at 
intervals flowing through the newspapers, cautiously inviting any 
person who may know anything about that adopted infant, taken 
from the Foundling Hospital, to come to my office; and I have 
pledged myself that such advertisement shall regularly appear. I 
have gathered from our friend (and my client) that I meet you here 
to-day to take his instructions, not to give him advice. I am pre¬ 
pared to receive his instructions, and to respect his wishes; but you 
will please observe that this does not imply my approval of either 
as a matter of professional opinion.’ 
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carried off by Mr, Bintrey for safe storage among the papers of his 
clients,, ranged in their respective iron boxes, with their respective 
owners* names outside, on iron tiers in his consulting-room, as if that 
legal sanctuary vrere a condensed Family Vault of Clients. 

With more heart than he had lately had for former subjects of 
interest, Wilding then set about completing his patriarchal establish¬ 
ment, being much assisted not only by Mrs. Goklstraw but by 
Vendale too: who, perhaps, had in his mind the giving of an 
Obenreizer dinner as soon as possible. Anyhow, the establishment 
being reported in sound working order, the Obenreizers, Guardian 
and Ward, w^ere asked to dinner, and Madame Dor was included in 
the invitation. If Vendale had been over head and ears in love 
bcffore— a phrase not to be taken as implying the faintest doubt 
about it— this dinner plunged him down in love ten thousand 
fathoms deep. Yet, for the life of him, he could not get one word 
alone with charming Marguerite. So surely as a blessed moment 
seemed to come, Obenreizer, in his filmy state, would stand at 
Veiidale*s elbow, or the broad back of Madame Dor would appear 
before his eyes. That speechless matron was never seen in a front 
view, from the moment of her arrival to that of her departure— 
except at dinner. And from the instant of her retirement to the 
drawing-room, after a hearty participation in that meal, she turned 
ht^r face to the w^all again. 

Yet, through four or five delightful though distracting hours, 
Marguerite was to be seen, Marguerite was to be heard. Marguerite 
was to be occasionally touched. When they made the round of the 
old dark cellars, Vendale led her by the hand; when she sang to 
him in the lighted room at night, Vendale, standing by her, held 
her relinquished gloves, and would have bartered against them every 
drop of the forty-five year old, though it had been forty-five times 
forty-five years old, and its nett price forty-five times forty-five 
pounds per dozen. And still, when she was gone, and a great gap 
of an extinguisher was clapped on Cripple Corner, he tormented 
himself by wondering, Did she think that he admired her 1 Did 
she think that he adored her ! Did she suspect that she had won 
him, heart and soul 1 Did she care to think at all about it! And 
so, Did she and Didfft she, up and down the gamut, and above 
the line and below the line, dear, dear ! Poor restless heart of 
humanity ! To think that the men who were mummies thousands 
of years ago, did the same, and ever found the secret how to be 
quiet after it 1 

* What do you think, George,* Wilding asked him next day, 
* of Mr. Obenreizer ? (I won*t ask you what you think of Miss 
Obenreizer.) ’ 

* I don*t know,* said Vendale, * and I never did know, what to 
think of him.* 
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unions. Guardian and Ward consenting, or Guardian consenting 
for both, It was necessanly brought to pass that Vendale’s life 
became a life of absolute thraldom and enchantment. For in the 
mouldy Christopher-Wren church on Sundays, with its ’ dearly 
beloved brethren assembled and met together, five-and-twenty 
strong, was not that Her voice that shot like light into the darkest 
places, thrilling the walls and pillars as though they were pieces of 
his heart! What time, too, Madame Dor in a corner of the high 
pew, turning her back upon everybody and everything, could not 
fail to be Ritualistically right at some moment of the service; 
like the man whom the doctors recommended to ^ get drunk once 
a month, and who, that he might not overlook it, got drunk 
every day. 

But, even those seraphic Sundays were surpassed by the 
Wednesday concerts established for the patriarchal family. At 
those concerts she would sit hown to the piano and sing them, in 
her own tongue, songs of her own land, songs calling from the 
mountain-tops to Vendale, ‘ Rise above the grovelling level country; 
come far away from the crowd; pursue me as I mount higher; 
higher, higher, melting into the azure distance; rise to my supremest 
height of all, and love me here ! ^ Then would the pretty bodice, 
the clocked stocking, and the silver-buckled shoe be, like the broad 
forehead and the bright eyes, fraught with the spring of a very 
chamois, until the strain was over. 

Not even over Vendale himself did these songs of hers cast a 
more potent spell than over Joey Ladle in his different way. 
Steadily refusing to muddle the harmony by taking any share in it, 
and evincing the supremest contempt for scales and such-like 
rudiments of music—which, indeed, seldom captivate mere listeners 
—Joey did at first give up the whole business for a bad job, and 
the whole of the performers for a set of howling Dervishes. But, 
descrying traces of unmuddled harmony in a part-song one day, he 
gave his two under cellarmen faint hopes of getting on towards 
something in course of time. An anthem of Handel’s led to further 
encouragement from him : though he objected that that great 
musician must have been down in some of them foreign cellars 
pretty much, for to go and say the same thing so many times over; 
which, took it in how you might, he considered a certain sign of 
your having took it in somehow. On a third occasion, the public 
appearance of Mr. Jarvis with a flute, and of an odd man with a 
violin, and the performance of a duet by the two, did so astonish 
him that, solely of his own impulse and motion, he became inspired 
with the words, ^Ann Koar!’ repeatedly pronouncing them as if 
calling in a familiar manner for some lady who had distinguished 
herself in the orchestra. But this was his final testimony to the 
merits of his mates, for, the instrumental duet being performed at 
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the first Wednesday concert, and being presently followed by the 
voice of Marguerite Obenreizer, he sat with his mouth wide open, 
entranced, until she had finished; when, rising in his place with 
much solemnity, and prefacing what he was about to say with a bow 
that specially included Mr. Wilding in it, he delivered himself of the 
gratifying sentiment: ‘ Arter that, ye may all on ye get to bed! ’ 
And ever afterwards declined to render homage in any other words 
to the musical powers of the family. 

Thus began a separate personal acquaintance between Marguerite 
Obenreizer and Joey Ladle. She laughed so heartily at his compli¬ 
ment, and yet was so abashed by it, that Joey made bold to say to 
her, after the concert was over, he hoped he wasn’t so muddled in 
his head as to have took a liberty ? She made him a gracious reply, 
and Joey ducked in return. 

‘ You’ll change the luck time about, Miss,’ said Joey, ducking 
again. ‘ It’s such as you in the place that can bring round the 
luck of the place.’ 

‘ Can I ? Round the luck ? ’ she answered, in her pretty English, 
and with a pretty wonder. ‘I fear I do not understand. I am 
so stupid.’ 

‘Young Master Wilding, Miss,’ Joey explained confidentially, 
though not much to her enlightenment, ‘ changed the luck, afore he 
took in young Master George. So I say, and so they’ll find. Lord! 
Only come into the place and sing over the luck a few times. Miss, 
and it won’t be able to help itself! ’ 

With this, and with a whole brood of ducks, Joey backed out of 
die presence. But Joey being a privileged person, and even an 
involuntary conquest being pleasant to youth and beauty, Marguerite 
merrily looked out for him next time. 

‘ Where is my Mr. Joey, please ? ’ she asked Vendale. 

So Joey was produced and shaken hands with, and that became 
an Institution. 

Another Institution arose in this wise. Joey was a little hard of 
hearing. He himself said it was ‘Wapours,’ and perhaps it might 
have been; but whatever the cause of the effect, there the effect 
was, upon him. On this first occasion he had been seen to sidle 
along the wall, with his left hand to his left ear, until he had sidled 
himself into a seat pretty near the singer, in which place and position 
he had remained, until addressing to his friends the amateurs the 
compliment before mentioned. It was observed on the following 
Wednesday that Joey’s action as a Pecking Machine was impaired 
at dinner, and it was rumoured about the table that this was 
explainable by his high-strung expectations of Miss Obenreizer’s 
singing, and his fears of not getting a place where he could hear 
every note and syllable. The rumour reaching Wilding’s ears, he 
in his good nature called Joey to the front at night before Marguerite 
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Institation came into being that on succeeding 
alwavq Vhands over the keys before singing, 

VpnHaip ai ° Where is my Mr. Joey, please?’ and that 

That h brought him forth, and stationed him near by. 

4-u^ should then, when all eyes were upon him, express in his 
c e u most contempt for the exertions of his friends and 
con dence in Marguerite alone, whom he would stand contemplating, 
j 1 rhinoceros out of the spelling-book, tamed and on 
IS hind legs, was a part of the Institution. Also that when he 
remained after the singing in his most ecstatic state, some bold 
spirit from the back should say, ‘What do you think of it, Joey?’ 
and he should be goaded to reply, as having that instant conceived 
the retort, Arter that, ye may all on ye get to bed 1 ’ These were 
other parts of the Institution. 


But, the simple pleasures and small jests of Cripple Corner were 
not destined to have a long life. Underlying them from the first 
was a serious matter, which every member of the patriarchal family 
knew of, but which, by tacit agreement, all forbore to speak of. 
Mr. Wilding’s health was in a bad way. 

He might have overcome the shock he had sustained in the one 
great affection of his life, or he might have overcome his conscious¬ 
ness of being in the enjoyment of another man’s property; but the 
two together were too much for him. A man haunted by twin 
ghosts, he became deeply depressed. The inseparable spectres sat 
at the board with him, ate from his platter, drank from his cup, and 
stood by his bedside at night. "V^en he recalled his supposed 
mother’s love, he felt as though he had stolen it. When he rallied 
a little under the respect and attachment of his dependants, he 
felt as though he were even fraudulent in making them happy, 
for that should have been the unknown man’s duty and gratification. 

Gradually, under the pressure of his brooding mind, his body 
stooped, his step lost its elasticity, his eyes were seldom lifted from 
the ground. He knew he could not help the deplorable mistake 
that had been made, but he knew he could not mend it; for the 
days and weeks went by and no one claimed his name or his 
possessions. And now there began to creep over him a cloudy 
consciousness of often-recurring confusion in his head. He would 
unaccountably lose, sometimes whole hours, sometimes a whole day 
and night. Once, his remembrance stopped as he sat at the head 
of the dinner-table, and was blank until daybreak. Another time, 
it stopped as he was beating time to their singing, and went on 
again when he and his partner were walking in the courtyard by the 
light of the moon, half the night later. He asked Vendale (always 
full of consideration, work, and help) how this was ? Vendale only 
replied, ‘ You have not been quite well; that’s all.’ He looked for 
explanation into the faces of his people. But they would put it off 

2 I. 
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with, ‘ Glad to see you looking so much better, sir; ’ or ‘ Hope you’re 
doing nicely now, sir j’ in which was no information at 

At length, when the partnership was but five months old, Walter 
Wilding took to his bed, and his housekeeper became his nurse. 

‘ Lying here, perhaps you will not mind my calling you Sally, 
Mrs- Goldstraw ?’ said the poor wine-merchant. 

‘ It sounds more natural to me, sir, than any other name, and 1 
like it better.^ 

‘Thank you, Sally. I think, Sally, I must of late have been 
subject to fits. Is that so, Sally ? Don’t mind telling me now. 

‘ It has happened, sir.’ 

‘Ah! That is the explanation!’ he quietly remarked. ^ Mr. 
Obenreizer, Sally, talks of the world being so small that it is not 
strange how often the same people come together, and come together 
at various places, and in various stages of life. But it does seem 
strange, Sally, that I should, as I may say, come round to the 
Foundling to die.’ 

He extended his hand to her, and she gently took it. 

‘ You are not going to die, dear Mr. Wilding.’ 

‘ So Mr. Bintrey said, but I think he was wrong. The old child¬ 
feeling is coming back upon me, Sally. The old hush and rest, as 
I used to fall asleep.’ 

After an interval he said, in a placid voice, ‘ Please kiss me, 
Nurse,’ and, it was evident, believed himself to be lying in the old 
Dormitory. 

As she had been used to bend over the fatherless and motherless 
children, Sally bent over the fatherless and motherless man, and put 
her lips to his forehead, murmuring : 

‘ God bless you ! ’ 

‘ God bless you ! ’ he replied, in the same tone. 

After another interval, he opened his eyes in his own character, 
and said: ‘ Don’t move me, Sally, because of what I am going to 
say; I lie quite easily. I think my time is come. I don’t know 
how it may appear to you, Sally, but-’ 

Insensibility fell upon him for a few minutes; he emerged from 
it once more. 

‘—I don’t know how it may appear to you, Sally, but so it 
appears to me.’ 

When he had thus conscientiously finished’ his favourite sentence, 
his time came, and he died. 
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ACT II 

VENDALE MAKES LOVE 

The summer and the autumn had passed. Christmas and the New 
Year were at hand. 

As executors honestly bent on performing their duty towards the 
dead, Vendale and Bintrey had held more than one anxious consul¬ 
tation on the subject of Wilding’s will. The lawyer had declared, 
fronci the first, that it was simply impossible to take any useful 
action in the matter at all The only obvious inquiries to make, in 
relation to the lost man, had been made already by Wilding himself; 
with this result, that time and death together had not left a trace of 
him discoverable. To advertise for the claimant to the property, 
it would be necessary to mention particulars—a course of pro¬ 
ceeding which would invite half the impostors in England to present 
themselves in the character of the true Walter Wilding. ‘ If we find 
a chance of tracing the lost man, we will take it. If we don’t, let 
US meet for another consultation on the first anniversary of Wilding’s 
death.’ So Bintrey advised. And so, with the most earnest desire 
to fulfil his dead friend’s wishes, Vendale was fain to let the matter 
rest for the present. 

Turning from his interest in the past to his interest in the future, 
Vendale still found himself confronting a doubtful prospect. Months 
on months had passed since his first visit to Soho-square—and 
through all that time, the one language in which he had told 
Marguerite that he loved her was the language of the eyes, assisted, 
at convenient opportunities, by the language of the hand. 

What was the obstacle in his way ? The one immovable obstacle 
which had been in his way from the first. No matter how fairly the 
opportunities looked, Vendale’s efforts to speak with Mai^erite 
alone ended invariably in one and the same result. Under the 
most accidental circumstances, in the most innocent manner possible, 
Obenreizer was always in the way. 

With the last days of the old year catne an unexpected chance of 
spending an evening with Marguerite, which Vendale resolved should 
be a chance of speaking privately to her as well. A cordial note 
from Obenreizer invited him, on New Year’s Day, to a little family 
dinner in Soho-square. ‘We shall be only four,’ the note said. 
‘We shall be only two,’ Vendale determined, ‘before the evening 
is out r 

New Year’s Day, among the English, is associated with the givmg 
and receiving of dinners, and with nothing more. New Year’s 




He slipped his gift into Mai 
welcome him on the day of the 
‘This is vour first New Yeai 
o make it 
She thanked him, a !i 
jeweller’s box, uncertain what it might contain. Opening the box, 
and discovering the studiously simple form under which Vcwkle^ 
little keepsake offered itself to her, she |,)enetrated his iiiotivi! on 
the spot. Her face turned on him brightly, with a look wliiOi said, 
‘ I own you have pleased and fiattereci med N<*ver had she lircn 
so charming, in Vendale’s eyes, as she was at that iwtiiunf. H«’i 
winter dress—a petticoat of dark silk, with a lioclice !»lir'k 
rising to her neck, and enclosing it softly in a little rm of swaiiN- 
down—heightened, by all the force of contrast, the cla//ling fairnrw 
of her hair and her complexion, \ms only when she timwd 
aside from him to the glass, and, taking out ihc: liroodi lha! she 
'Wore, put his New Year’s gift in its place, that Vciiciatc*s attention 
wandered far enough away from her to discover the presnirr tif 
other persons in the room. He now became conscious that tlir 
hand%of Obenreizer w'ere affectionately in {X)SS€Ssion nf Im 
He now^ heard the voice of C>benreir*er thanking him for his 
tion to Marguerite, with the faintest |K)ssihle ring of morkcuy in 
tone. (‘Such a simple present, dear sir! and showing siirli tiiir 
tact ! ’) He now discovered, for the first time, that there iimh init'* 
other guest, and but one, besides himself, w'honi C ihciirri/rr pre¬ 
sented as a compatriot and friend. The frieml's far«* tvai iiifiiildy, 
and the friend’s figure was fat. His age was suggf''*iin-r nf ihr 
autumnal period of human life. In llie cmirse of tlie f’-vriiiiig he 
developed two extraordinary capacities. One was a caparaiy fur 
silence; the other was a capacity for emjitying bottles. 

Madame Dor was not in the room. Neitfier was thric any vi able 
place reserved for her when they .sat dow.n to table. <.)brnrei#rr 
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ObenreiieFs voice had barely chaiital ilic Itit note of ifir hhipliiih 
cheer, the speechless friend had barely clriinrf the List drop tmit of 
his glass, when the festive proceedings were iniermptt^d by a 
tap at the tloon A woman-scrvaiil came in, md approached her 
master with a little note in her hancL O.bcnrciicr oiHunl tlir note 
with a frown; ancl, after reading It with an expression geiiiiiiir 
annoyance, passed it on to his coiiiimtriot and frirml Vi;iii!iilr\ 
spirits rose as he watched these prcH^eedings* Had he loiind an 
ally in the annoying iittie note? Was the i«wg~lit«4ribbii' rhainr 
actually coming at last ? 

* i am afraid there is no help fbr il?' said Oliciirrkcri addressing 
Ids fe!lowHX>ttnlryman. ‘ I am afraid we mnsi go,' 

The s|>eechless friend handed back the lellcr, sliriiggcd Ins tiraii v 
shoulders, and fsourecl himself out a Iasi glass of wine, llis fat 
fingers lingered fondly round the neck of the liotllc* They pie'^scd 
it with a little amatory scpieeic; at pariiiig* !lis gfobnlar ryes 
looked dimly, as throiigli an intervening haiCi at Vrodale 4ind 
Marguerite. His heavy articulation laboiirecl, and iiroiij,dit forili a 
whole sentence at a birth. * I think/ he salti, ^ I slicnikl liave Iikrd 
a little more w'ined His breath, failed him after itial effort; he 
gasped, and walked to. the door, 

Obenreizer addressed himself to Vendale with an apfiraraiice of 
the deepest distr.ess. 

*I am so sliockech sO' confused, so dislrcsKci!/ hr brg.im *A. 
misfortune has hap|>en€d to one of iin* conipalrio.|s., He is alriiii% 
he is ignorant of your language—I .and my gond friend, here,, liave 
no choice hut to go ami hd|i him. What can I say in «iy riciise ? 
How can I describe my affliction at dej)riving myself in Ibis way of 
the honour of your company ? ^ 

He paused, evidently expecting to see Venclak lake, iip iii?i liai 
and retire. Discerning his op|)ortuiiity at last, Vciidaie iletefiiiifitvl 
to do nothing of the kind. He met Olienreiier diM4li:rciiiity.| wiiii 
Obenreizeds own weapons. 

irselfi* lie said. * HI wait here wiili flic 
ome back/ 

•ply, and turned away to her I’liilirniiliui'* 
indow. llie fflni sliciwta! iisrlf in fllicii* 
x; came sonielliing sourly lt,i 
lie that then* was no rerisrimitilf;! j»r«B.|m-ct 
d time, would liave been lu liiik 
linion was of solid comincrcdai 
Icfoat witli the {lesl {Kjssilile gnirr, In? 
ally honoureii and cieligtilecl liy V'«ii.lalc*i 
riendly, so English H "lie biislJed akiiil, 
cmiething he wanlecl, disa|i|«fc!cl fij,r a 
ling-dours c'oimnuniolifig willi tin* irxl 
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room, came back with his hat and coat, and protesting that he 
would return at the earliest possible moment, embraced Vendale’s 
elbows, and vanished from the scene in company with the speechless 
friend. 

Vendale turned to the comer by the window, in which Marguerite 
had placed herself with her work. There, as if she had dropped 
from the ceiling, or come up through the floor—there, in the old 
attitude, with her face to the stove—sat an Obstacle that had not 
been foreseen, in the person of Madam Dor! She half got up, half 
looked over her broad shoulder at Vendale, and plumped down 
again. Was she at work ? Yes. Cleaning Obenreizer’s gloves, as 
before? Noj darning Obenreizer’s stockings. 

The case was now desperate. Two serious considerations pre¬ 
sented themselves to Vendale. Was it possible to put Madame 
Dor into the stove? The stove wouldn’t hold her. Was it possible 
to treat Madame Dor, not as a living woman, but as an article of 
furniture? Could the mind be brought to contemplate this re¬ 
spectable matron purely in the light of a chest of drawers, with a 
black gauze head-dress accidentally left on the top of it? Yes, &e 
mind could be brought to do that. With a comparatively trifling 
effort, Vendale’s mind did it. As he took his place on the old- 
fashioned window-seat, close by Marguerite and her embroidery, a 
slight movement appeared in the chest of drawers, but^ no remark 
issued from it. Let it be remembered that solid furniture is not 
easy to move, and that it has this advantage in consequence—there 

is no fear of upsetting it. 1.., 

Unusually silent and unusually constrained—with the bright 
colour fast fading from her face, with a feverish energy possessing 
her fingers—the pretty Marguerite bent over her embroidery, and 
worked as if her life depended on it. Hardly less agitated himself, 
Vendale felt the importance of leading her very gently to the 
avo\Yal which he was eager to make—to the other sweeter avowl 
still, which he was longing to hear. A woman’s love is never to be 
taken by storm; it yields insensibly to a system of gradual approach. 
It ventures by the roundabout way, and listens to the low voice. 
Vendale led her memory back to their past meetings when they 
were travelling together in Switzerland. They revived the im¬ 
pressions, they recalled the events, of the happy bygone time. 
Little by little, Marguerite’s constraint vanished. She smiled, she 
was interested, she looked at Vendale, she grew idle with her 
needle, she made false stitches in her work. Their voices sank 
lower and lower; their faces bent nearer and nearer to each other 
as they spoke. And Madame Dor? Madame Dor behaved like 
an angel. She never looked round; she never said a word; she 
went on with Obenreizer’s stockings. Pulling each stocking up 
tight over her left arm, and holding that arm aloft from time to 
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time, to catch the light on her work, there were moments—delicate 
and indescribable moments—^when Madame Dor appeared to be 
sitting upside down, and contemplating one of her own respectable 
legs, elevated in the air. As the minutes wore on, these elevations 
followed each other at longer and longer intervals. Now and 
again, the black gauze head-dress nodded, dropped forward, re¬ 
covered itself, A little heap of stockings slid softly from Madame 
Dor’s lap, and remained unnoticed on the floor. A prodigious ball 
of worsted followed the stockings, and rolled lazily under the table. 
The black gauze head-dress nodded, dropped forward, recovered 
itself, nodded again, dropped forward again, and recovered itself 
no more. A composite sound, partly as of the purring of an 
immense cat, partly as of the planing of a soft board, rose over the 
hushed voices of the lovers, and hummed at regular intervals through 
the room. Nature and Madame Dor had combined together in 
Vendale’s interests. The best of women was asleep. 

Marguerite rose to stop—^not the snoring—^let us say, the audible 
repose of Madame Dor. Vendale laid his hand on her arm, and 
pressed her back gently into her chair. 

‘ Don’t disturb her,’ he whispered. ‘ I have been waiting to tell 
you a secret. Let me tell it now.’ 

Marguerite resumed her seat. She tried to resume her needle. 
It was useless; her eyes failed her; her hand failed her; she could 
find nothing. 

‘We have been talking,’ said Vendale, ‘of the happy time when 
we first met, and first travelled together. I have a confession to 
make. I have been concealing something. When we spoke of 
my first visit to Switzerland, I told you of all the impressions I had 
brought back with me to England—except one. Can you guess 
what that one is ? ’ 

Her eyes looked steadfastly at the embroidery, and her face 
turned a little away from him. Signs of disturbance began to 
appear in her neat velvet bodice, round the region of the brooch. 
She made no reply. Vendale pressed the question without mercy. 

‘ Can you guess what the one Swiss impression is, which I have 
not told you yet ? ’ 

Her face turned back towards him, and a faint smile trembled 
on her lips. 

‘ An impression of the mountains, perhaps ? ’ she said slyly. 

‘ No; a much more precious impression than that.’ 

‘ Of the lakes ? ’ 

‘No. The lakes have not grown dearer and dearer in re¬ 
membrance to me every day. The lakes are not associated with 
my happiness in the present, and my hopes in the future. 
jMarguerite! all that makes life worth having hangs, for me, on 
a word from your lips. Marguerite 1 I love you I ’ 
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Her head drooped as he took her hand. He drew her to him, 
and looked at her. The tears escaped from her downcast eyes. 

and. fell slowly over h.er clieeks. i • j 

‘O Mr vLdale,’ she said sadly, ‘it would have been kinder 

to have kept your secret. Have you forgotten the distance between 

^^^Therrc^^Te bTrone distance between us. Marguerite—a 
distance of your making. My love, my darling, there is no igher 
rank in goodness, there is no higher rank in b y, y • 
Come! whisper the one little word which tells me you vill be 

“S^dghed bitterly. ‘Think of your family,’ she murmured; 

‘ and think of mine! ’ 

Vendale drew her a little nearer to him. 

‘ If you dwell on such an obstacle as that, he said, I shall think 

but one thought—I shall think I ^ve offended yo^- • 

She started, and looked up. ‘ O, no ! she exclaimed mn^^ 
The instant the words passed her lips, she ^w the 
that might be placed on them. Her confession had e^aped e 
in spite of hersdf. A lovely flush of colour overspread her face 

ae^r.de . momenMr, effo« to S 

embrace. She looked up at Im mtre^gly. 

The words, died on her Ups m the kiss that Vendale pressed on 

them. ‘ Let me go, Mr. Vendale 1 ’ she said faintly. 

She kM^^r head on his bosom. All her heart went out to him 
at last. ‘ George 1 ’ she whispered. 

Hw Irms^°twM^d ‘themselves gently round his neck. Her lips 
timidly touching his cheek, murmured the delicious words I lov 

^ °In the moment of silence that followed, the sound of &e 

and closing of the house-door came clear to them through the 

wintry stillness of the street. 

Marguerite started to her feet, 

Ste'hSd tom S™ii?Ja??ouS Matoe 

the stairs. ‘ Mon Dieu! ’ said Madame Dor, addressing herself to 
the stove', and trembhng violently. Vendee picked up 
and the ball, and huddled them all back m a heap 07 Jer 
‘Mon Dieul’ said Madame Dor, for the second time, as 
avalanche of worsted poured into her capacious lap. 
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The door opened, and Obenreizer came in. His first glance 
round the room showed him that Marguerite was absent. 

‘What!’ he exclaimed, ‘my niece is away? My niece is not 
here to entertain you in my absence ? This is unpardonable. I 
shall bring her back instantly.’ 

Vendale stopped him. 

‘ I beg you will not disturb Miss Obenreizer,’ he said. ‘ You 
have returned, I see, without your friend ? ’ ^ 

‘My friend remains, and consoles our afflicted compatriot, A 
heart-rending scene, Mr. Vendale 1 The household gods at the 
pawnbroker’s—^the family immersed in tears. We all embraced in 
silence. My admirable friend alone possessed his composure. 
He sent out, on the spot, for a bottle of wine.’ 

‘Can I say a word to you in private, Mr. Obenreizer?’ 

‘Assuredly.’ He turned to Madame Dor. ‘My good creature, 
you are sinking for want of repose. Mr. Vendale will excuse you.’ 

Madame Dor rose, and set forth sideways on her journey from 
the stove to bed. She dropped a stocking. Vendale picked it up 
for her, and opened one of the folding-doors. She advanced a 
step, and dropped three more stockings. Vendale, stooping to 
recover them as before, Obenreizer interfered with profuse apologies, 
and with a warning look at Madame Dor. Madame Dor acknow¬ 
ledged the look by dropping the whole of the stockings in a heap, 
and then shuffling away panic-stricken from the scene of disaster. 
Obenreizer swept up the complete collection fiercely in both hands. 
‘ Go ! ’ he cried, giving his prodigious handful a preparatory swing 
in the air. Madame Dor said, ‘ Mon Dieu,’ and vanished into the 
next room, pursued by a shower of stockings. 

‘What must you think, Mr. Vendale,’ said Obenreizer, closing 
the door, ‘of this deplorable intrusion of domestic details? For 
myself, I blush at it. We are beginning the New Year as badly 
as possible; everything has gone wrong to-night. Be seated, pray 
—and say, what may I offer you ? Shall we pay our best respects 
to another of your noble English institutions ? It is my study to 
be, what you call, jolly. I propose a grog.’ 

Vendale declined the grog with all needful respect for that noble 
institution. 

‘I wish to speak to you on a subject in which I am deeply 
interested,’ he said. ‘You must have observed, Mr. Obenreizer, 
that I have, from the first, felt no ordinary admiration for your 
charming niece ? ’ 

‘ You are very good. In my niece’s name, I thank you.’ 

‘Perhaps you may have noticed, latterly, that my admiration 
for Miss Obenreizer has grown into a tenderer and deeper 
feeling-?’ 

‘ Shall we say friendship, Mr. Vendale ? ’ 
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‘Say love—and we shall be nearer to the truth.’ 

Obenreizer started out of his chair. The faintly discernible 
beat, which was his nearest approach to a change of colour, showed 
itself suddenly in his cheeks. 

‘ You are Miss Obenreizer’s guardian,’ pursued Vendale. ‘ I ask 
you to confer upon me the greatest of all favours—I ask you to 
give me her hand in marriage.’ 

Obenreizer dropped back into his chair. ‘Mr. Vendale,’ he 
said, ‘ you petrify me.’ 

‘ I will wait,’ rejoined Vendale, ‘ until you have recovered your¬ 
self.’ 

‘One word before I recover myself. You have said nothing 
about this to my niece ? ’ 

‘I have opened my whole heart to your niece. And I have 
reason to hope-’ 

‘What!’ interposed Obenreizer. ‘You have made a proposal 
to my niece, without first asking for my authority to pay your 
addresses to her ? ’ He struck his hand on the table, and lost his 
hold over himself for the first time in Vendale’s experience of him. 
‘ Sir 1 ’ he exclaimed, indignantly, ‘ what sort of conduct is this ? 
As a man of honour, speaking to a man of honour, how can you 
justify it ? ’ 

‘I can only justify it as one of our English institutions,’ said 
Vendale quietly. ‘You admire our English institutions. I can’t 
honestly tell you, Mr. Obenreizer, that I regret what I have done. 
I can only assure you that I have not acted in the matter with 
any intentional disrespect towards yourself. This said, may I ask 
you to tell me plainly what objection you see to favouring my 
suit ? ’ 

‘ I see this immense objection,’ answered Obenreizer, ‘ that my 
niece and you are not on a social equality together. My niece is 
the daughter of a poor peasant; and you are the son of a gentle¬ 
man. You do us an honour,’ he added, lowering himself again 
gradually to his customary polite level, ‘ which deserves, and has, 
our most grateful acknowledgments. But the inequality is too 
glaring; the sacrifice is too great. You English are a proud 
people, Mr. Vendale. I have observed enough of this country to 
see that such a marriage as you propose would be a scandal here. 
Not a hand would be held out to your peasant-wife; and all your 
best friends would desert you.’ 

‘ One moment,’ said Vendale, interposing on his side. ‘ I may 
claim, without any great arrogance, to know more of my country 
people in general, and of my own friends in particular, than you 
do. In the estimation of everybody whose opinion is worth having, 
my wife herself would be the one sufficient justification of my 
marriage. If I did not feel certain-—observe, I say certain—that I 
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am offering her a position which she can accept without so much as 
the shadow of a humiliation—I would never (cost me what it might) 
have asked her to he my wife. Is there any other obstacle that you 
see? Have you any personal objection to me?' 

Obenreizer spread out both his hands in courteous protest. 
‘ Personal objection ! ’ he exclaimed. ‘ Dear sir, the bare question 
is painful to me.’ 

* We are both men of business/ pursued Vendale, ‘and you 
naturally expect me to satisfy you that I have the means of sup¬ 
porting a wife. I can explain my pecuniary position in two words. 
I inherit from my parents a fortune of twenty thousand pounds. 
In half of that sum I have only a life-interest, to which, if I die, 
leaving a widow, my widow succeeds. If I die, leaving children, 
the money itself is divided among them, as they come of age. The 
other half of my fortune is at my own disposal, and is invested in 
the wine-business. I see my way to greatly improving that busi¬ 
ness. As it stands at present, I cannot state my return from my 
capital embarked at more than twelve hundred a year. Add the 
yearly value of my life-interest—and the total reaches a present 
annual income of fifteen hundred pounds. I have the fairest 
prospect of soon making it more. In the meantime, do you object 
to me on pecuniary grounds ?' 

Driven baclc to his last entrenchment, Obenreizer rose, and took 
a turn backwards and forwards in the room. For the moment, he 
was plainly at a loss what to say or do next. 

‘ Before I answer that last question,’ he said, after a little close 
consideration with himself, ‘ I beg leave to revert for a moment to 
Miss Marguerite. You said something just now which seemed to 
imply that she returns the sentiment with which you are pleased 
to regard her ? ’ 

‘ I have the inestimable happiness,’ said Vendale, ‘of knowing 
that she loves me.’ 

Obenreizer stood silent for a moment, with a film over his 
eyes, and the faintly perceptible beat becoming visible again in his 
cheeks. 

‘If you will excuse me for a few minutes,’ he said, with 
ceremonious politeness, ‘ I should like to have the opportunity of 
speaking to my niece.’ With those words, he bowed, and quitted 
the room. 

Left by himself, Vendale’s thoughts (as a necessary result of the 
interview, thus far) turned instinctively to the consideration of 
Obenreizer’s motives. He had put obstacles in the way of the 
courtship ; he was now putting obstacles in the way of the marriage 
—a marriage offering advantages which even his ingenuity could 
not dispute. On the face of it, his conduct was incomprehensible. 
What did it mean ? 
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surface, for the answer to that question—and 
also .^^^'^reizer was a man of about his own age; 

Vendale ®*™tly speaking, his half-niece only— 

^ >*• with a lover’s ready jealousy, whether he 

tttcf to fear, as well as a guardian to conciliate. The thought 

11 !! niore. The sense of Marguerite’s 

^ ii^gormg on his cheek reminded him gently that even the 
jealousy of a moment was now a treason to ken 

L n renecUon, ^ it seemed most likely that a personal motive of 
anomer kind might suggest the true explanation of Obenreizer’s 
conauct. Marguerite’s grace and beauty were precious ornaments 
m that little household. They gave it a special- social attraction 
ana a special social importance. They armed Obenreizer with a 
certain influence in reserve, which he could always depend upon to 
make his house attractive, and which he might always bring more 
w less to bear on the forwarding of his own private ends. Was he 
me sort of inan to resign such advantages as were here implied, 
without obtaining the fullest possible compensation for the loss? 
A connection by marriage with Vendale offered him solid advan- 
tages, beyond all doubt. But there were hundreds of men in 
London with far greater power and far wider influence than Vendale 
possessed. Was it possible that this man’s ambition secretly looked 
higher^ than the highest prospects that could be offered to him by 
the alliance now proposed for his niece ? As the question passed 
through Vendale’s mind, the man himself reappeared—to answer it, 
or not to answer it, as the event might prove. 

^ A marked change was visible in Obenreizer when he resumed 
his place. His manner was less assured, and there were plain 
traces about his mouth of recent agitation which had not been 
successfully composed. Had he said something, referring either 
to Vendale or to himself, which had raised Afarguerite’s spirit, and 
which had placed him, for the first time, face to face with a resolute 
assertion of his niece’s will ? It might or might not be. This only 
was certain—he looked like a man who had met with a repulse. 

* I have spoken to my niece,’ he began. ‘ I find, Mr. Vendale, 
that even your influence has not entirely blinded her to the social 
objections to your proposal.’ 

* May I ask,’ returned Vendale, ‘if that is the only result of your 
interview with Miss Obenreizer ? ’ 


A momentary flash leapt out through the Obenreizer film. 

*Yoii are master of the situation,’ he answered, in a tone of 
sardonic submission. ‘If you insist on my admitting it, I do 
admit it in those words. My niece’s will and mine used to be one, 
Mr. Vendale. You have come between us, and her will is now 
yours. In my country, we know when we are beaten, and we 
submit with our best grace. I submit, with my best grace, on 
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certain conditions. Let us revert to the statement of your pecuniary 
position. I have an objection to you, my dear sir—a mostamazingj 
a most audacious objection, from a man in my position to a man 
in yours.^ 

‘ What is it ?' 

‘ You have honoured me by making a proposal for my niece’s 
hand. For the present (with best thanks and respects), I beg to 
decline it.’ 

‘ Why ? ’ 

‘ Because you are not rich enough.’ 

The objection, as the speaker had foreseen, took Vendale com¬ 
pletely by surprise. For the moment he was speechless. 

‘Your income is fifteen hundred a year,’ pursued Obenreizer. 

‘ In my miserable country I should fall on my knees before your 
income, and say, “ What a princely fortune ! ” In wealthy England, 
I sit as I am, and say, “ A modest independence, dear sir; nothing 
more. Enough, perhaps, for a wife in your own rank of life, who 
has no social prejudices to conquer. Not more than half enough 
for a wife who is a meanly born foreigner, and who has all your 
social prejudices against her.” Sir! if my niece is ever to marry 
you, she will have what you call uphill work of it in taking her 
place at starting. Yes, yes ; this is not your view, but it remains, 
immovably remains, my view for all that. For my niece’s sake, I 
claim that this uphill work shall be made as smooth as possible. 
Whatever material advantages she can have to help her, ought, in 
common justice, to be hers. Now, tell me, Mr. Vendale, on your 
fifteen hundred a year can your wife have a house in a fashionable 
quarter, a footman to open her door, a butler to wait at her table, 
and a carriage and horses to drive about in? I see the answer in 
your face—your face says. No. Very good. Tell me one more 
thing, and I have done. Take the mass of your educated, accom¬ 
plished, and lovely country-women, is it, or is it not, the fact that a 
lady who has a house in a fashionable quarter, a footman to open 
her door, a butler to wait at her table, and a carriage and horses 
to drive about in, is a lady who has gained four steps, in female 
estimation, at starting? Yes ? or No ? ’ 

‘ Come to the point,’ said Vendale. ‘ You view this question as 
a question of terms. What are your terms ? ’ 

‘ The lowest terms, dear sir, on which you can provide your wife 
with those four steps at starting. Double your present income— 
the most rigid economy cannot do jt in England on less. You 
said just now that you expected greatly to increase the value of 
your business. To work—and increase it! I am a good devil 
after all! On the day when you satisfy me, by plain proofs, that 
your income has risen to three thousand a year, ask me for my 
niece’s hand, and it is yours.’ 
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‘ May I inquire if you have mentioned this arrangement to Miss 
Obenreizer ? * 


Certainly. She has a last little morsel of regard stiU left for 
me, Mr. Vendale, which is not yours yet; and she accepts my 
terms. In other words, she submits to be guided by her guardian’s 
regard for her welfare, and by her guardian’s superior knowledge of 
the world.’ He threw himself back iu his chair, in firm reliance on 
his position, and in full possession of his excellent temper. 

Any open assertion of his own interests, in the situation in which 
Vendale was now placed, seemed to be (for the present at least) 
hopeless. He found himself literally left with no ground to stand 
on. Whether Obenreizer’s objections w^ere the genuine product of 
Obenreizer’s own view of the case, or whether he was simply 
delaying the marriage in the hope of ultimately breaking it off alto¬ 
gether—in either of these events, any present resistance on Vendale’s 
part would be equally useless. There was no help for it but to 
yield, making the best terms that he could on his own side. 

‘ I protest against the conditions you impose on me,’ he began. 

‘ Naturally,’ said Obenreizer; ‘ I dare say I should protest, my¬ 
self, in your place.’ 

‘Say, however,’ pursued Vendale, 'that I accept your terms. 
In that case, I must be permitted to make two stipulations on my 
part. In the first place, I shall expect to be allowed to see your 
niece.’ 

' Aha ! to see my niece ? and to make her in as great a hurry to 
be married as you are yourself? Suppose I say, No? you would 
see her perhaps without my permission ? ’ 

‘ Decidedly 1 ’ 

‘ How delightfully frank I How exquisitely English! _ You shall 
see her, Mr. Vendale, on certain days, which we will appomt 
together. What next?’ 

‘ Your objection to my income,^ proceeded Vendale, has taken 
me completely by surprise. I wish, to be assured against any repe¬ 
tition of that surprise. Your present views of my qualifica'tion for 
marriage require me to have an income of three thousand a year. 
Can I be certain, in the future,^ as your experience of England 
. enlarges, that your estimate will rise no higher ?’ 

‘ In plain English,’ said Obenreizer, ' you doubt my word ? 

‘ Do you purpose to take my word for it when I inform you 
that I have doubled my income ?’ asked Vendale. ‘ If my meniory 
does not deceive me, you stipulated, a minute since, for plain 


^ ‘ W^ell played, Mr. Vendale ! You combine the foreign quickness 
with the English solidity. Accept my best congratulations. Accept, 

also, my written guarantee.’ ., . i * 

He rose; seated himself at a writing-desk at a side-table, wrote 
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a few lines, and presented them to Vendale with a low bow. I he 

cng0Lgciii6nt WES perfectly explicit, End wes signed. End dnted 'with 

scrupulous care. 

‘ Are you satisfied with your guarantee ? ’ 

‘ I am satisfied.’ , , , ,. . , 

* Charmed to hear it, I am sure. We have had our little skirmish 

_have really been wonderfully clever on both sides. For the 

present our affairs are settled. I bear no malice. You bear no 
malice. Come, Mr. Vendale, a good English shake hands.’ 

Vendale gave his hand, a little bewildered by Obenreizer’s sudden 
transitions from one humour to another. 

‘When may I expect to see Miss Obenreizer again?’ he asked, 

as he rose to go. . , , 

‘ Honour me with a visit to-morrow,’ said Obenreizer, and we 
will settle it then. Do have a grog before you go ! No ? Well 1 
well! we will reserve the grog till you have your three thousand a 
year, and are ready to be married. Aha ! When will that be ?’ 

‘ I made an estimate, some months since, of the capacities of my 
business,’ said Vendale. ‘ If that estimate is correct, I shall double 

my present income-’ 

‘ And be married 1 ’ added Obenreizer. 

‘ And be married,’ repeated Vendale, ‘ within a year from this 
time. Good night’ 


VENDALE MAKES MISCHIEF 

When Vendale entered his office the next morning, the dull 
commercial routine at Cripple Comer met him with a new face. 
Marguerite had an interest in it now 1 The whole machinery which 
Wilding’s death had set in motion, to realise the value of the 
business—the balancing of ledgers, the estimating of debts, the 
taking of stock, and the rest of it—was now transformed into 
machinery which indicated the chances for and against a speedy 
marriage. After looking over results, as presented by his accountant, 
and checking additions and subtractions, as rendered by the clerks, 
Vendale turned his attention to the stock-taking department next, 
and sent a message to the cellars, desiring to see the report. 

The Cellarman’s appearance, the moment he put his head in at 
the door of his master’s private room, suggested that something 
very extraordinary must have happened that morning. There 
was an approach to alacrity in Joey Ladle’s movements! There 
was something which actually simulated cheerfulness in Joey Ladle’s 
face 1 

‘ What’s the matter ? ’ asked Vendale. ‘ Anything wrong ? ’ 

‘ I should wish to mention one thing,’ answered Joey. ‘Young 
Mr. Vendale, I have never set myself up for a prophet.’ 
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* Who ever said you did ? ’ 

‘No prophet, as far as I’ve heard tell of that profession,’ pro¬ 
ceeded Joey, ‘ever lived principally underground. No prophet^ 
whatever else he might take in at the pores, ever took in wine 
from morning to night, for a number of years together. When I 
^'aid to Young Master Wilding, respecting his changing the name 
of the firm, that one of these days he might find he’d changed the 
luck of the firm—did I put myself forward as a prophet? No, I 
didn’t. Has what I said to him come true ? Yes, it has. In the 
time of Pebbleson Nephew, Young Mr. Vendale, no such thing was 
ever known as a mistake made in a consignment delivered at these 
doors. There’s a mistake been made now. Please to remark that 
it happened before Miss Margaret came here. For which reason 
it don’t go against what I’ve said respecting Miss Margaret singing 
round the luck. Read that, sir,’ concluded Joey, pointing attention 
to a special passage in the report, with a forefinger which appeared 
to be in process of taking in through the pores nothing more re¬ 
markable than dirt. ‘ It’s foreign to my nature to crow over the 
house I serve, but I feel it a kind of a solemn duty to ask you to 
read that.’ 

Vendale read as follows:—‘ Note, respecting the Swiss champagne. 
An irregularity has been discovered in the last consignment received 
from the firm of Defresnier and Co.’ Vendale stopped, and referred 
to a memorandum-book by his side. ‘That was in Mr. Wilding’s 
time,’ he said. ‘ The vintage was a particularly good one, and he 
took the whole of it. The Swiss champagne has done very well, 
hasn’t it ? ’ 

‘ I don’t say it’s done badly,’ answered the Cellarman. ‘ It may 
have got sick in our customers’ bins, or it may have bust in our 
customers’ hands. But I don’t say it’s done badly with us' 

Vendale resumed the reading of the note: ‘We find the number 
of the cases to be quite .correct by the books. But six of them, 
which present a slight difference from the rest in the brand, have 
been opened, and have been found to contain a red wine instead 
of champagne. The similarity in the brands, we suppose, caused a 
mistake to be made in sending the consignment from Neuchitel 
The error has not been found to extend beyond six cases.’ 

‘ Is that all! ’ exclaimed Vendale, tossing the note away from him. 

Joey Ladle’s eye followed the flying morsel of paper drearily. 

‘I’m glad to see you take it easy, sir,’ he said. ‘Whatever 
happens, it will be always a comfort to you to remember that you 
took it easy at first. Sometimes one mistake leads to another. A 
man drops a bit of orange-peel on the pavement by mistake, and 
another man treads on it by mistake, and there’s a job at the hos¬ 
pital, and a party crippled for life. I’m glad you take it easy, sir. 
In Pebbleson Nephew’s time we shouldn’t have taken it easy till 

2 M 
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we had seen the end of it Without desiring to crow oyer the 
house, Young Mr, Vendale, I wish you well through it No 
offence, sir,' said the Cellarman, o|>ening the door to go out, and 
looking in again ominously before he shut it. * Fin muddled and 
molloncolly, I grant you. But Tm an oid^ servant of Febbleson 
Nephew, and I wush you well through them six cases of red wined 

Left by himself, Vendale laughed, and took up his pen. * I may 
as iveii send a line to Defresnier and Com|xiny,’ he thought, * before 
1 forget itd He wrote at once in these terms: 

* Dear Sirs. We are taking stock, and a trifling mistake has been 
discovered in the last consignment of champagne sent by your house 
to ours. Six of the cases contain red wine—which we hereby 
return to you. The matter can easily be set right, either l,iy your 
sending us six cases of the champagne, if they can be produced, 
or, if not, by your crediting us with the value of six cases on^ the 
amount last paid (five hundred pounds) by our firm to yours. Your 
faithful servants, 

* Wilding and Cod 

This letter despatched to the post, the subject dropped at once 
out of Vendale's mind. He had other and ^ far more interesting 
matters to think of. Later in the day he paid the visit to Oben- 
reizer which had been agreed on between them. Certain evenings 
in the week were set apart which lie was privileged to spend with 
Marguerite—always, however, in the presence of a third person. 
On this stipulation Oberireizer politely but positively insisted.^ The 
one concession he made w^as to give Vendale his choice of who the 
third person should be. Confiding in past experience, his choice 
fell unhesitatingly upon the excellent woman who mended Oben- 
reizer's stockings. On hearing of the responsibility entrusted to her, 
Madame Dor’s intellectual nature burst suddenly into a new stage 
of development. She waited till Obenreizeris eye was off her—and 
then she looked at Vendale, and dimly winked. 

The time passed—the happy evenings with Marguerite came and 
went It was the tenth morning since Vendale had written to tlie 
Swiss firm, when the answer appeared on his desk, with the other 
letters of the day: 

‘ Dear Sirs. We beg to offer our excuses for tlie little mistake 
which has happened. At the same time, we regret to add that tlie 
statement of our error, with which you have favoured us, lias led to 
a very unexpected discovery. The affair is a most serious one for 
you and for us. The particulars are as follows: 

‘ Having no more champagne of the vintage last sent to you, we 
made arrangements to credit your firm with the value of the six 
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cases, as suggested by yourself. On taking this step, certain forms 
observed in our mode of doing business necessitated a reference to 
onr bankers’ book, as well as to our ledger. The result is a moral 
certainty that no such remittance as you mention can have reached 
our house, and a literal certainty that no such remittance has been 
paid to our account at the bank. 

/ It is needless, at this stage of the proceedings, to trouble you 
with details. The money has unquestionably been stolen in the . 
course of its transit from you to us. Certain peculiarities which we 
observe, relating to the manner in which the fraud has been per¬ 
petrated, lead us to conclude that the thief may have calculated on 
being able to pay the missing sum to our bankers, before an inevi¬ 
table discovery followed the annual striking of our balance. This 
would not have happened, in the usual course, for another three 
months. During that period, but for your letter, we might have 
remained perfectly unconscious of the robbery that has been 
committed. 

‘ We mention this last circumstance, as it may help to show you 
that we have to do, in this case, with no ordinary thief. Thus far 
we have not even a suspicion of who that thief is. But we believe 
you will assist us in making some advance towards discovery, by 
examining the receipt (forged, of course) which has no doubt pur¬ 
ported to come to you from our house. Be pleased to look and 
see whether it is a receipt entirely in manuscript, or whether it is a 
numbered and printed form which merely requires the filling in of 
the amount. The settlement of this apparently trivial question is, 
we assure you, a matter of vital importance. Anxiously awaiting 
your reply, we remain, with high esteem and consideration, 

‘Defresnier & 

Vendale had the letter on his desk, and waited a moment to 
steady his mind under the shock that had fallen on it. At the time 
of all others when it was most important to him to increase the 
value of his business, that business was threatened with a loss of 
five hundred pounds. He thought of Marguerite, as he took the 
key from his pocket and opened the iron chamber in the wall in 
which the books and papers of the firm were kept. 

He was still in the chamber, searching for the forged receipt, 
when he was startled by a voice speaking close behind him. 

‘ A thousand pardons,’ said the voice; ‘ I am afraid I disturb 
you.’ 

He turned, and found himself face to face with Marguerite’s 
guardian. 

‘ I have called,’ pursued Obenreizer, ‘ to know if I can be of any 
use. Business of my own takes me aw’’ay for some days to Man¬ 
chester and Liverpool. Can I combine any business of yours with 
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it? lam entirely at your disposal, in the character of rominerfial 
traveller for the firm of Wilding and € 0 / 

‘ Excuse me for one moment/ s;ikl Vendtle* 1 will Sjxak to 
you directly/ He turned round again, and continued his search 
among the papers* ^ You come at a time when friendly o.fi€rs are 
more than usually precious to me/ he resuntecL * I have had very 
bad news this morning from Neuchdtel/ 

‘ Bad news 1 ’ exclaimed Obenreizer. * From Defresnier and 


sent to them has been stolen. I am 


Company ?' 

‘Yes. A remittance we 

threatened with a loss of five hundred |>ounds. What's 
Turning sharply, and looking into the room for the second turn 
Vendale discovered his envelope-case overthrown on the 


Obenreizer on his knees picking up the contents. 

* All my awkwardness/ said Obenreizer. * 'Fhis dreadful news of 
yours startled me; I stepped back——' He becmne too deeply 
interested in collecting the scattered envelopes to finish the sentence. 

‘ Don't trouble yourself;' said Yendale. * The clerk wilt pick the 
things up.' 

‘ This dreadful news 1' repeated Obenreizer, |)e.,rsisting in collect¬ 
ing the envelopes. ^ This dreadful news !' 

‘ If you will read the letter/ said Vendale, * you will find I have 
exaggerated nothing. There it is, open on my desk/ 

He resumed his search, and in a moment more discovered the 
forged receipt. It was on the numbered and printeti form, ilescrilied 
by the Swiss firm. Vendale made a memorandum of the number 
and the date. Having replaced the receipt and lockecl up the iron 
chamber, he had leisure to notice Obenreizer, reading the letter in 
the recess of a window at the far end of the room. 

‘ Come to the fire,’ said Vendale. ‘ You look |:«rished with the 
cold out there. I will ring for some more coals/ 

Obenreizer rose, and came slowly back to the desk. * Marguerite 
will be as sorry to hear of this as I am/ he said, kindly, * Whal do^ 
you mean to do ?' 

‘ I am in the hands of Defresnier and Company/ answered 
Vendale. ‘ In my total ignorance of the circumstances, I ran only 
do what they recommend. The receipt winch I have just fciiind, 
turns out to be the numbered and printed form, llrey seem to 
attach some special importance to its discovery. You liave ha«I 
experience, when you w^ere in tlie Swiss house, of their way of doing 
business. Can you guess what object they have in view» ? * 

Obenreizer offered a suggestion. 

‘ Suppose I examine the receipt ? ’ he said. 

‘ Are you ill ?' asked Vendale, startled by the change in his face, 
which now showed itself plainly for the first time. * Pray go to the 
fire. You seem to be shivering—I hope you are not going to be ill ? ’ 
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‘ Not 11 ’ said Obenreizer. * Perhaps I have caught cold. 'Vbur 
English climate might have spared an admirer of your English 
institutions. Let me look at the receipt.’ 

Vendale opened the iron chamber. Obenreizer took a chair, 
and drew it close to the fire. He held both hands over the flames! 

‘ Let me look at the receipt,’ he repeated, eagerly, as Vendale 
reappeared with the paper in his hand. At the same moment a 
porter entered the room with a fresh supply of coals. Vendale 
told him to make a good fire. The man obeyed the order with a 
disastrous alacrity. As he stepped forward and raised the scuttle, 
his foot caught in a fold of the rug, and he discharged his entire 
cargo of coals into the grate. The result was an instant smothering 
of the flame, and the production of a stream of yellow smoke, 
without a visible morsel of fire to account for it. 

‘ Imbecile 1 ’ whispered Obenreizer to himself, with a look at the 
man which the man remembered for many a long day afterwards. 

‘ Will you come into the clerks’ room?’ asked Vendale. ‘ They 
have a stove there.’ 

‘ No, no. No matter.’ 

Vendale handed him the receipt. Obenreizer’s interest in exa¬ 
mining it appeared to have been quenched as suddenly and as 
effectually as the fire itself. He just glanced over the document, 
and said, ‘ No; I don’t understand it! I am sorry to be of no use.’ 

‘ I will write to Neuchfitel by to-night’s post,’ said Vendale, 
putting away the receipt for the second time. ‘We must wait, and 
see what comes of it’ 

‘ By to-night’s post,’ repeated Obenreizer. ‘ Let me see. You 
will get the answer in eight or nine days’ time. I shall be back 
before that. If I can be of any service, as commercial traveller, 
perhaps you will let me know between this and then. You will 
send me written instructions? My best thanks. I shall be most 
anxious for your answer from Neuchatel. Who knows? It may be 
a mistake, my dear friend, after all. Courage 1 courage ! courage ! ’ 
He had entered the room with no appearance of being pressed for 
time. He now snatched up his hat, and took his leave with the air 
of a man who had not another moment to lose. 

Left by himself, Vendale took a turn thoughtfully in the room. 

His previous impression of Obenreizer was shaken by what he 
had heard and seen at the interview which had just taken place. 
He was disposed, for the first time, to doubt whether, in this case, 
he had not been a little hasty and hard in his judgment on another 
man. Obenreizer’s surprise and regret, on hearing the news from 
Neuchatel, bore the plainest marks of being honestly felt—-not 
politely assumed for the occasion. With troubles of his oto to 
encounter, suffering, to all appearance, from the first insidious 
attack of a serious illness, he had looked and spoken like a man 
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who really deplored the disaster that had fallen on his friend. 
Hitherto Vendale had tried vainly to alter his first opinion of 
Marguerite's guardian, for Marguerite’s sake. All the generous 
instincts in his nature now combined together and shook the 
evidence which had seemed unanswerable up to this time. ‘ Who 
knows ? ’ he thought. ‘ I may have read that man’s face wrongly, 
after all.' 

The time passed—the happy evenings with Marguerite came and 
went. It was again the tenth morning since Vendale had written to 
the Swiss firm; and again the answer appeared on his desk with the 
other letters of the day : 

^ Dear Sir. My senior partner, M. Defresnier, has been called 
away, by urgent business, to Milan. In his absence (and with his 
full concurrence and authority), I now write to you again on the 
subject of the missing five hundred pounds. 

‘Your discovery that the forged receipt is executed upon one of 
our numbered and printed forms has caused inexpressible surprise 
and distress to my partner and to myself. At the time when your 
remittance was stolen, but three keys were in existence opening the 
strong-box in which our receipt-forms are invariably kept. My 
partner had one key; I had the other. The third was in the 
possession of a gentleman who, at that period, occupied a position 
of trust in our house. We should as soon have thought of suspect¬ 
ing one of ourselves as of suspecting this person. Suspicion now 
points at him, nevertheless. I cannot prevail on myself to inform 
you who the person is, so long as there is the shadow of a chance 
that he may come innocently out of the inquiry which must now be 
instituted. Forgive my silence; the motive of it is good. 

‘ The form our investigation must now take is simple enough. 
The handwriting on your receipt must be compared, by competent 
persons whom we have at our disposal, with certain specimens of 
handwriting in our possession. I cannot send you the specimens 
for business reasons, which, when you hear them, you are sure to 
approve. I must beg you to send me the receipt to Neuchatel— 
and, in making this request, I must accompany it by a word of 
necessary warning. 

If the person, at whom suspicion now points, really proves to 
be the person who has committed this forgery and theft, I have 
reason to fear that circumstances may have already put him on his 
guard. The only evidence against him is the evidence^n your 
hands, and he will move heaven and earth to obtain and destroy it. 

1 strongly urge you not to trust the receipt to the post. Send it to 
me, without loss of time, by a private hand, and choose nobody for 
your messenger but a person long established in your own employ¬ 
ment, accustomed to travelling, capable of speaking French; a man 
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of courage, a man of honesty, and, above all things, a man who can 
be trusted to let no stranger scrape acquaintance with him on the 
route. Tell no one—absolutely no one—but your messenger of the 
turn this matter has now taken. The safe transit of the receipt may 
depend on your interpreting literally the advice w^hich I give you at 
the end of this letter. 

‘ I have only to add that every possible saving of time is now^ of 
the last importance. More than one of our receipt-forms is missing 

and it is impossible to say what new frauds may not be committed, 
if we fail to lay our hands on the thief. 

‘ Your faithful servant, ‘ Rolland, 

‘ (Signing for Defresnier and 

Who was the suspected man ? In Vendale’s position, it seemed 
useless to inquire. 

Who was to be sent to Neuchitel with the receipt? Men of 
courage and men of honesty were to be had at Cripple Corner for 
the asking. But where was the man who was accustomed to foreign 
travelling, who could speak the French language, and who could be 
really relied on to let no stranger scrape acquaintance with him on 
his route ? There was but one man at hand who combined all those 
requisites in his own person, and that man was Vendale himself. 

It was a sacrifice to leave his business ; it was a greater sacrifice 
to leave Marguerite. But a matter of five hundred pounds was 
involved in the pending inquiry; and a literal interpretation of 
M. Rolland's advice was insisted on in terms which there was no 
trifling with. The more Vendale thought of it, the more plainly the 
necessity faced him, and said ‘ Go T 

As he locked up the letter with the receipt, the association of 
ideas reminded him of Obenreizer. A guess at the identity of the 
suspected man looked more possible now. Obenreizer might 
know. 

The thought had barely passed through his mind, when the door 
opened, and Obenreizer entered the room. 

‘ They told me at Soho-square you were expected back last 
night,’ said Vendale, greeting him. ‘ Have you done well in the 

country ? Are you better ? ’ ^ 

A thousand thanks. Obenreizer had done admirably well; 
Obenreizer was infinitely better. And now, what news? Any 
letter from Neuchitel? 

‘ A very strange letter,’ answered Vendale. ‘ The^ matter has 
taken a new turn, and the letter insists—without excepting anybody 
—on my keeping our next proceedings a profound secret.’ 

‘Without excepting anybody?’ repeated Obenreizer.^ As he said 
the words, he walked away again, thoughtfully, to the window at the 
other end of the room, looked out for a moment, and suddenly 
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came back w Vcrtdak. ‘Surdy they mm hate forgotten?* he 
njsmm^, ‘ or they would Imte exi opKxl w r 

* It is Monsieur Roiland who wrii«,‘ sai*! Verukie. ' And as 
you say, he must ceriainiy have forgotten. That view of *the 
nwtter quite escaped me. I was just wishing I b.id you to romiilt 
when you came into the room. And here ftm tied hfa Cmd 
prohibition, whieli cannot powibly have been intemied to inclui'ie 
you. How very annoying ! ’ 

Oiienrei/.er’.s filmy eyes hx«i on Vendale .ittimlivdy. 

‘Ferlups it is more tian annoying 1* he saiil. '*1 ntnv this 
morning not only to heir the news, hut to offer mvs if as messcnner 
negotiator wlat you will. Would you believe it ? I lave letters 
which oblige me to go to Swit/erland immeili.itr!v. MesMces 
documents, anything I could lave uken them .nll'to Hefresnirr 
and Rolland for you.' 

‘You are the wry man I w.mtcd,* returned Vcmkle. 'I had 
dcciderl, most unwillingly, on going to NeuchAtel myself, not five 
mimittsj since, herau.se I could find no one here camhle of takioir 
my place. Let me look at the letter again.* ‘ * 

He opened the strong romn to get at the letter. Obenreiwr 
after first gl-incing round him to make sure that they were alone’ 
follow^ a step or two and w.iited, mea.suring Vend-ile with his eve’ 
Yendale wa.s the tallest m.in. .nm! t!nmistak.ihly the strnnge.st man 
also of the two. OI>enrci/er turned aw.iy, and warmed himself at 

to.#* til"# 

Meanwhile, Wnible re,td the last paragraph in the letter for the 
third time, 'rhi-rc was the plain warnim; there w.is the dositiu 
sentence, which insi.sled on .a literal interpretation of it The hunl 
which was leading VeiuLile in the «ktk. led him on tiwt rnmiiti.m 
only, A I.irge sum was at stake; a iiwrihle snspirton reujained to 
he verified. If he acted on his own lesironsiSnlitv. and if .invthine 
hapjamed to dehsit the object m view, who would he Id.uiied ? A. 
a man of hiisiness, Vemkle had hut oni* rotirsc to follow He 
locked the letter up ag.tin. 

‘ It is most annoying,* !j<* said to Ohenrein-r ■ it is .-i t.i,.re r.f 
forgetfulness on Monsieur Rolhind's {sail whuh jwit-i me to srrimK 
inconvenirnre, and {il.ares me in an alonnlly false inwition towards 
you. \\h.at ain I to do? I am a<’ting in a very serioiis matter, 
and acting entirely in the dark. I Iwivc no i hoice hnt to he eiiided 
not by the sjiirit, hut by tin- letter of my imtriuiiojis. \'n»^ii,dei.' 
stand me, l am sure ? Voii know*, if t }u«d nm been fetti rrd in this 
way, how gladly I should have accepted your fwrvic<*s*' 

•Say no more ;* returned Ohenrewer, ■ In your |ia.e I should 
have done the .same. My good fneiMl, I take nr» off'-n. r, 1 ttonk 

SJX’Tnsu'if"'”’'-*' «om{a«ions at 

raitj C^hcitrrwrr* * \fiii |»ii^ 1 ,11 
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* f* ^ speak to Marguerite first, of course! ’ 

m# itrx J ’ Speak to her this evening. Come, and pick 

SO together by the mall 

c mail train to-night* 


I iater than Vendale had anticipated when he drove up to 
miA Soho-Square, Business difficulties, occasioned by his 

* t en departure, had presented themselves by dozens. A cruelly 
^ rge snare of the time which he had hoped to devote to Marguerite 

aa oeen claimed by duties at his office which it was impossible to 

neglect. ^ 

I o his surprise and delight, she was alone in the drawing-room 
wlien he entered it 

have only a few minutes, George,* she said. ‘ But Madame 
" good to me—^and we can have those few minutes 

She threw her arms round his neck, and whispered eagerly, 
Have^you done anything to offend Mr. Obenreizer?* 

I r exclaimed Vendale, in amazement 

Hush ! * she said, ‘ I want to whisper it. You know the little 
photograph I have got of you. This afternoon it happened to be 
op the chimney-piece. He took it up and looked at it — and I saw 
his face in the glass. I know you have offended him 1 He is 
merciless ; he is revengeful; he is as secret as the grave. Don*t go 
with him, George—don*t go with him 1 * 

^*My own love,* returned Vendale, ‘you are letting your fancy 
frighten you I Obenreizer and I were never better friends than we 
are at this moment/ 


Before a word more could be said, the sudden movement of some 
|>onderous body shook the floor of the next room. The shock was 
followed by the appearance of Madame Dor. ‘ Obenreizer! * 
exclaimed this excellent person in a whisper, and plumped down 
instantly in her regular place by the stove. 

Obenreizer came in with a courier’s bag strapped over his shoulder. 
*Are you ready?* he asked, addressing Vendale. ‘Can I take 
anytiiing for you? You have no travelling-bag. I have got one. 
Here is the compartment for papers, open at your service.* 

‘Thank you,* said Vendale. ‘I have only one paper of impor¬ 
tance with me; and that paper I am bound to take charge of 
myself. Here it is,* he added, touching the breast-pocket of his 
coat, ‘and here it must remain till we get to Neuchatel.* 

As he said those w^ords, Marguerite*s hand caught his, and pressed 
it significantly. She was looking towards Obenreizer. Before 
Vendale could look, in his turn, Obenreizer had wheeled round, 
and was taking leave of Madame Dor. 

‘Adieu, my charming niece!* he said, turning to Marguerite 
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next. ^ En route, my friend, for Neuchatel!' He tapped Vendale 
lightly over the breast-pocket of his coat, and led the way to the 
door. 

Vendale's last look was for Marguerite. Marguerite^s last words 
to him were, ‘ Don’t go 1 ’ 


ACT III 

IN THE VALLEY 

It was about the middle of the month of February when Vendale 
and Obenreizer set forth on their expedition. The winter being 
a hard one, the time was bad for travellers. So bad was it that 
these two travellers, coming to Strasbourg, found its great inns 
almost empty. And even the few people they did encounter in 
that city, who had started from England or from Paris on business 
journeys towards the interior of Switzerland, were turning back. 

Many of the railroads in Switzerland that tourists pass easily 
enough now, were almost or quite impracticable then. Some were 
not begun; more were not completed. On such as were open, 
there were still large gaps of old road where communication in the 
winter season was often stopped; on others, there were weak points 
where the new work was not safe, either under conditions of severe 
frost, or of rapid thaw. The running of trains on this last class 
was not to be counted on in the worst time of the year, was con¬ 
tingent upon weather, or was wholly abandoned through the months 
considered the most dangerous. 

At Strasbourg there were more travellers’ stories afloat, respecting 
the difflculties of the way further on, than there were travellers to 
relate them. Many of these tales were as wild as usual; but the 
more modestly marvellous^ did derive some colour from the circum¬ 
stance that people were indisputably turning back. However, as 
the road to Basle was open, Vendale’s resolution to push on was 
in no wise disturbed. Obenreizer’s resolution was necessarily 
Vendale’s, seeing that he stood at bay thus desperately: He must 
be ruined, or must destroy the evidence that Vendale carried about 
him, even if he destroyed Vendale with it. 

The state of mind of each of these two fellow-travellers towards 
the other was this. Obenreizer, encircled by impending ruin 
through Vendale’s quickness of action, and seeing the circle 
nanrowed every hour by Vendale’s energy, hated him with the 
animosity of a fierce, cunning lower animal. He had always had 
instinctive movements in his breast against him; perhaps, because 
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‘ Burnt out/ . ’ ^ 

‘ I have a whole one in my room. Shall I fetch it ? ’ 

‘ Do so/ 

His room was very near, and he was absent for but a few seconds. 
Coming back with the candle in his hand, he kneeled down on the 
hearth and lighted it. As he blew with his breath a charred billet 
into flame for the purpose, Vendale, looking down at him, saw that 
his lips were white and not easy of control. 

‘Yes !* said Obenreizer, setting the lighted candle on the table, 

‘ it was a bad dream. Only look at me I ’ 

His feet were bare; his red-flannel shirt was thrown back at the 
throat, and its sleeves were rolled above the elbows; his only other 
garment, a pair of under pantaloons or drawers, reaching to the 
ankles, fitted him close and tight. A certain lithe and savage 
appearance was on his figure, and his eyes were very bright. 

‘ If there had been a wrestle with a robber, as I dreamed,* said 
Obenreizer, ‘ you see, I was stripped for it.* 

‘And armed too,* said Vendale, glancing at his girdle. 

‘ A traveller’s dagger, that I always carry on the road,* he answered 
carelessly, half drawing it from its sheath with his left hand, and 
putting it back again. ‘ Do you carry no such thing ? ’ 

‘ Nothing of the kind.* 

‘ No pistols ?* said Obenreizer, glancing at the table, and from it 
to the untouched pillow. 

‘ Nothing of the sort.’ 

‘ You Englishmen are so confident! You wish to sleep ? * 

‘ I have wished to sleep this long time, but I can’t do it.* 

‘ I neither, after the bad dream. My fire has gone the way of 
your candle. May I come and sit by yours ? Two o’clock! It will 
so soon be four, that it is not worth the trouble to go to bed again.* 
‘ I shall not take the trouble to go to bed at all, now,’ said 
Vendale j' ‘ sit here and keep me company, and welcome.* ^ 

Going back to his room to arrange his dress, Obenreizer soon 
returned in a loose cloak and slippers, and they sat down on opposite 
sides of the hearth. In the interval Vendale had replenished the 
fire from the wood-basket in his room, and Obenreizer had put upon 
the table a flask and cup from his. 

‘Common cabaret brandy, I am afraid,’ he said, pouring out: 
‘ bought upon the road, and not like yours from ^ Cripple Corner. 
But yours is exhausted; so much the worse. A cold night, a cold 
time of night, a cold country, and a cold house. This may be 
better than nothing; try it.* 

Vendale took the cup, and did so. 

‘ How do you find it ? ’ 

‘ It has a coarse after-flavour,’ said Vendale, giving back the cup 
with a slight shudder, ‘ and I don’t like it.’ 
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wayside house of entertainment, where they had passed through a 
cowhouse to jeach the travellers’ room above. He had been 
< onscious of little more, except of Obenreker silting thoughtful at 
his side all day, and eyeing him much. 

But when he shook off his stupor, Obenreizer was not at his side, 
the carnage was stopping to bait at another wayside house ; and a 
line of ioiig narrow^ carts, laden with casks of wine, and drawn by 
horses with a quantity of blue collar and head-gear, were baiting 
too. T hese came ^ from the direction in which the travellers were 
going, and Obenreizer (not thoughtful now, but cheerful and alert) 
was talking with the foremost driver. As Vendale stretched his 
limbs, circulated his blood, and cleared oE the lees of his lethargy, 
With a sharp run to and fro in the bracing air, the line of carts 
moved on : die drivers all saluting Obenreizer as they passed him. 
Who are those ? ’ asked Vendale. 

‘They are our carriers—Defresnier and 
Obenreizer. * q hose are our casks of wine, 
himself, and lighting a cigar. 

‘ I have been drearily dull company to-da] 
don’t know what has been the matter with me.* 

^ \ ou had no sleep last night; and a kind of brain-congestion fre¬ 
quently comes, at first, of such cold,’ said Obenreizer. ‘ 1 have seen 
It oftp. After all, we shall have our journey for nothing, it seems/ 
How for nothing ? ’ 

‘1'he House is at Milan. You know, we are a "Wine House at 
Heiich'^tel, and a Silk House at Milan ? \¥ell, Silk hapfiening to 
press of a sudden, more than Wine, Defresnier was summoned to 
Milan. Rolland, the other partner, has been taken ill since his 
departure, and the doctors will allow him to see no one. A letter 
awaits you at Neuchdtel to tell you so. I have it from our chief 
carrier whom you saw me talking with. He was surprised to see 
me, and said he had that w^ord for you if he met you. Wliat do 
}X>u do ? Go back ? ’ 

‘ (:*o on,’ said Vendale. 

‘On?’ 

H)n ? ^ Yes. Across the Alps, and down to Milan/ 

Obenreizer stopped in his smoking to look at Vendale, and then 
smoked heavily, looked up the road, looked dowm the road, looked 
down at the stones in the road at his feet. 

‘ I haye^a veiy serious matter in charge,’ said Vendale; ‘ more of 
these missing forms may be turned to as bad account, or woise; I 
am urged to lose no time in helping the House to take the thief; 
and nothing shall turn me back.’ 

. ^ ^Obenreizer, taking out his cigar to smile, and giving 

his hand to his fellow-traveller. ‘ Then nothing shall turn me back. 
Ho, driver ! Despatch. Quick there I Let us push on! ’ 

a N 
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to have come to a pause. The sense of hearing, no less than the 
sense of sight, was troubled by having to wait so long for the 
change, whatever it might be, that impend^. 

Tialpable and heavy as the lowenng clouds—or rather cloud, for 
there seemed to be but one in all the sky, and that one covering the 

wKote of it. 

Although ths lisht was tbtUS ^tsniEUy slitowdcd, Ihc prospect wus 

nof ri Dol “ th. valley pf Rhope behind them, tl;e 

Stream could be traced through all its many windings, oppressively 
sombre and solemn in its one leaden hue, a colourless waste, rar 
and high above them, glaciers and susi»nded avalanches oveihui^ 
the spots where they must pass, by ^d by; deep and dark below 
them on their right, were awfiil precipice and roaring torrent; 
tremendous mountains arose in every vista. The gigantic landscape, 
uncheered by a touch of changing light or a solitary ray of sun, was 
yet terribly distinct in its ferocity. The hearts of two lonely men 
might shrink a little, if they had to win their way for miles .and 
hours among a legion of silent and motionle.ss men -mere men like 
themselves—all looking at them with fixed and frowning front, 
how much more, when the legion is of Nature’s mightiest w 
and the frown may turn to fury in an instant! 

As they ascended, the road became gradually more rugged 
difficult. But the spirits of Vendale rose as they mounted higher, 
leaving so much more of the road behind them conquered. 
Obenreizer spoke little, and held on with a determined purpose. 
Both, in respect of agility and endurance, were well t|ualifk‘d for 
the ©xpcditioiif "Whatever the horn morintameer read in 
weather-tokens that was illegible to the other^ he kept tcj himself# 

‘ Shall we get across to-day ? * asked ¥endate# 

‘ No/ replied the other. Yon see how much deeficr the snow 
lies here than it lay half a league lower. The higher we the 

deeper the snow will lie. Walking is half wading even now% And 
the days are so short! If we get as high as the fifth Eeft 
lie to-night at the Hospice, we shall do well* 

‘ Is there no danger of the weather rising in llie nighl 
Vendale, anxiously, *and snowing us up ?' 

‘ There is danger enough about us/ said Obenreis 
glance onward and upward, * to render silence our 
have heard of the Bridge of the Gaudier?’ 

* I have crossed it once/ 

^ In the summer ? ’ 

* Yes in the travelling season,’ 

‘ Yes; but it is another thing at this ^season; 

though he were out of temper. * This is not a 
state of things, on an Alpine Pass, that ymi 
travellers know much about/ 
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DANGERS THICKEN 

‘You are my Guide/ said Vendale, good humouredlv 
to you.’ 


549 
‘I trust 


‘ I am your Guide,’ said Obenreizer, * and I will guide you to 
your journey’s end. There is the Bridge before us.’ 

They had made a turn into a desolate and dismal ravine, where 
the snow lay deep below them, deep above them, deep on every 
side. While speaking, Obenreizer stood pointing at the Bridge 
and observing Vendale’s face, with a very singular expression on 
his own. 


‘ If I, as Guide, had sent you over there, in advance, and en¬ 
couraged you to give a shout or two, you might have brought down 
upon yourself tons and tons and tons of snow, that would not only 
have struck you dead, but buried you deep, at a blow.’ 

‘ No doubt,’ said Vendale. 

‘ No doubt. But that is not what I have to do, as Guide. So 
pass silently. Or, going as we go, our indiscretion might else crush 
and bury me. Let us get on ! ’ 

There was a great accumulation of snow on the Bridge; and 
such enormous accumulations of snow overhung them from^ pro¬ 
jecting masses of rock, that they might have been making their way 
through a stormy sky of white clouds. Using his staff skilfully, 
sounding as he went, and looking upward, with bent shoulders, as it 
were to resist the mere idea of a fall from above, Obenreizer softly 
led. Vendale closely followed. They were yet in the midst of 
their dangerous way, when there came a mighty rush, followed by a 
sound as of thunder. Obenreizer clapped his hand on Vendale’s 
mouth and pointed to the track behind them. Its aspect had been 
wholly changed in a moment. An avalanche had swept over it, and 
plunged into the torrent at the bottom of the gulf below. 

Their appearance at the solitary Inn not far beyond this terrible 
Bridge, elicited many expressions of astonishment from the people 
shut ^ up in the house. ‘ We stay but to rest,’ said Obenreizer, 
shaking the snow from his dress at the fire. ‘ This gentleman has 
very pressing occasion to get across; tell them, Vendale.’ 

‘ Assuredly, I have very pressing occasion. I must cross.’ 

‘ You hear, all of you. My friend has very pressing occasion to 
get across, and we want no advice and no help, I am as good a 
guide, my fellow-countrymen, as any of you. Now, give us to eat 
and drink.’ 


In exactly the same way, and in nearly the same words, when it 
was coming on dark and they had struggled through the greatly 
increased difficulties of the road, and had at last reached their 
destination for the night, Obenreizer said to the astonished people 
of the Hospice, gathering about them at the fire, while they were 
yet in the act of getting their wet shoes off, and shaking the snow 
from their clothes; 
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‘ It is well to understand one another, friends all This 
gentleman-’ 

‘ —Has,’ said Vendale, readily taking him up with a smile, ‘ very 
pressing occasion to get across. Must cross.’ 

‘ You hear ?—has very pressing occasion to get across, must cross. 
We want no advice and no help. I am mountain-born, and act as 
Guide. Do not worry us by talking about it, but let us have supper, 
and wine, and bed.’ 

All through the intense cold of the night, the same awful stillness. 
Again at sunrise, no sunny tinge to gild or redden the snow. The 
same interminable waste of deathly white; the same immovable air; 
the same monotonous gloom in the sky. 

‘ Travellers 1 ’ a friendly voice called to them from the door, after 
they were afoot, knapsack on back and staff in hand, as yesterday; 

‘ recollect 1 There are five places of shelter, near together, on the 
dangerous road before you; and there is the wooden cross, and 
there is the next Hospice. Do not stray from the track. If the 
Tourmente comes on, take shelter instantly 1 ’ 

‘ The trade of these poor devils 1 ’ said Obenreizer to his friend, 
with a contemptuous backward wave of his hand towards the voice. 

‘ How they stick to their trade 1 You Englishmen say we Swiss 
are mercenary. Truly, it does look like it.’ 

They had divided between the two knapsacks such refreshments 
as they had been able to obtain that morning, and as they deemed 
it prudent to take. Obenreizer carried the wine as his share of the 
burden; Vendale, the bread and meat and cheese, and the flask 
of brandy. 

They had for some time laboured upward and onward through 
the snow—which was now above their knees in the track, .and of 
unknown depth elsewhere—^and they were still labouring upward 
and onward through the most frightful part of that tremendous 
desolation, when snow began to fall At first, but a few flakes 
descended slowly and steadily. After a little while the fall grew 
much denser, and suddenly it began without apparent cause to 
whirl itself into spiral shapes. Instantly ensuing upon this last 
change, an icy blast came roaring at them, and every sound and 
force imprisoned until now was let loose. 

One of the dismal galleries through which the road is carried at 
that perilous point, a cave eked out by arches of great strength, was 
near at hand. They struggled into it, and the storm raged wildly. 
The noise of the wind, the noise of the water, the thundering down 
of displaced masses of rock and snow, the awful voices with which 
not only that gorge but every gorge in the whole monstrous range 
seemed to be suddenly endowed, the darkness as of night, the 
violent revolving of the snow which beat and broke it into spray 
and blinded them, the madness of everything around insatiate for 
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destruction, the rapid substitution of furious violence for unnatural 
calm, and hosts of appalling sounds for silence: these were things, 
on the edge of a deep abyss, to chill the blood, though the fierce 
wind, made actually solid by ice and snow, had failed to chill it. 

Obenreizer, walking to and fro in the gallery without ceasing, 
signed to Vendale to help him unbuckle his knapsack. They 
could see each other, but could not have heard each other speak. 
Vendale complying, Obenreizer produced his bottle of wine, and 
poured some out, motioning Vendale to take that for warmth’s sake, 
and not brandy. Vendale again complying, Obenreizer seemed to 
drink after him, and‘the two walked backwards and forwards side 
by side; both well knowing that to rest or sleep would be 
to die. 

The snow came driving heavily into the gallery by the upper end 
at which they would pass out of it, if they ever passed out; for 
greater dangers lay on the road behind them than before. The 
snow soon began to choke the arch. An hour more, and it lay so 
high as to block out half the returning daylight. But it froze hard 
now, as it fell, and could be clambered through or over. The 
violence of the mountain storm was gradually yielding to a steady 
snowfall. The wind still raged at intervals, but not incessantly; 
and when it paused, the snow fell in heavy flakes. 

They might have been two hours in their frightful prison, when 
Obenreizer, now crunching into the mound, now creeping over it 
with his head bowed down and his body touching the top of the 
arch, made his way out. Vendale followed close upon him, but 
followed without clear motive or calculation. For the lethargy of 
Basle was creeping over him again, and mastering his senses. 

How far he had followed out of the gallery, or with what obstacles 
he had since contended, he knew not. He became roused to the 
knowledge that Obenreizer had set upon him, and that they were 
struggling desperately in the snow. He became roused to the 
remembrance of what his assailant carried in a girdle. He felt for 
it, drew it, struck at him, struggled again, struck at him again, cast 
him off, and stood face to face with him. 

‘ I promised to guide you to your journey’s end,’ said Obenreizer, 
‘ and I have kept my promise. The journey of your life ends here. 
Nothing can prolong it. You are sleeping as you stand.’ 

‘ You are a villain. What have you done to me?’ 

‘ You are a fool. I have drugged you. You are doubly a fool, 
for I drugged you once before upon the journey, to try you. You 
are trebly a fool, for I am the thief and forger, and in a few 
moments I shall take those proofs against the thief and forger from 
your insensible body.’ 

The entrapped man tried to throw off the lethargy, but its fatal 
hold upon him was so sure that, even while he heard those words, 



between me, and the time I had counted on in which I might iuive 
replaced the money. Done to me ? You have come in niy way— 
not once, not twice, but again and again and again. Did I try to 
slmke you off in the beginning, or no? You were not to be shaken 
off. Therefore you die here.’ 

Vradale tried to think coherently, tried to spe^ coherently, tried 
to pick up the iron-shod staff he had let fall; failing to touch it, 
tned to stagger on without its aid. All in vain, all in vain ! He 
stumbled, and fell heavily forward on the brink of the deep chasm. 

Stupefied, dozing, unable to stand upon his feet, a veil before his 
eyes, his sense of hearing deadened, he made such a vigorous rally 
that, supportiiig himself on his hands, he saw his enemy sltiKiiiM, 
calmly over him, and heard him speak* 

murderer,' said Obenreizer, with a grim laugh. 
The name matters very little. But at least I have 'set my life 
against yours, for am surrounded by dangers, and may never make 
my way out of this place. The T&urmenfe is rising again, Tht 

snow is on the whirl, I must have the papers now, 'Kverv' moinenl 
has my life in it’ 


I ^riedVendale. in a terrible voice, staggering up with a 

last flash of fire broking out of him, and clutching the thievish 

^ j * Stand away from me! 

God bless iny Marguente 1 Happily she will never know how 1 

died. Stand off frorn me, and let me look at your murderous face. 

Let It remind me^f something—left to say.’ 

senses, and the doubt 

Wner.nftT nmicrnf’ Ti/vf* t/vt* l, ..*• , 


might not for the instant be jxissessed by the strength 

^ U °PP°"“‘ giving at him, 

Vendale faltered out the broken words: o » , 

‘It shall not be—the trust—of the dead—betrayed by me-- 
reputed parents—misinherited fortune—see to it!' 

dropped on his breast, and he stumbled on the brink 
V the thievish hands went once more, quick 

p Z’er! 1 convulsive attempt to cry 
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Two Eien .and two large dogs came out at the door of the 
Hospice. The men looked carefully around them, and up at the 
sky. The dogs rolled in the snow, and took it into their mouths, 
and cast it up with their paws. 

One of the men said to the other: ‘We may venture now. We 
may find them in one of the five Refuges.' Each fastened on his 
back a basket; each took in his hand a strong spiked pole; each 
girded under his arms a looped end of a stout rope, so that they 
were tied together. 

Suddenly the dogs desisted from their gambols in the snow, stood 
looking down the ascent, put their noses up, put their noses down, 
became greatly excited, and broke into a deep loud bay together. 

The two men looked in the faces of the two dogs. The two 
dogs looked, with at least equal intelligence, in the faces of the 
two men. 

‘ All secours, then 1 Help 1 To the rescue!' cried the two men. 
The two dogs, with a glad, deep, generous bark, bounded away. 

‘ Two more mad ones!' said the men, stricken motionless, and 
looking away in the moonlight ‘ Is it possible in such weather! 
And one of them a woman 1' 

Each of the dogs had the corner of a woman’s dress in its mouth, 
and drew her along. She fondled their heads as she came up, and 
she came up through the snow with an accustomed tread. Not so 
the large man with her, who was spent and winded. 

‘ Dear guides, dear friends of travellers 1 I am of your country. 
We seek two gentlemen crossing the Pass, who should have reached 
the Hospice this evening.’ 

‘ They have reached it, ma’amselle.’ 

‘ Thank Heaven ! O, thank Heaven I ’ 

‘ But, unhappily, they have gone on again. We are settmg forth 
to seek them even now. We had to wait until the Tourmmte passed. 
It has been fearful up here.’ 

‘ Dear guides, dear friends of travellers ! Let me go with you. 
Let me go with you for the love of God ! One of those gentlemen 
is to be my husband. I love him, 0, so dearly. O, so dearly I 
You see I am not faint, you see I am not tired. I am born a 
peasant girl. I will show you that I know well how to fasten myself 
to your ropes. I will do it with my own hands. I will swear to be 
brave and good. But let me go with you, let me go with you 1 If 
any mischance should have befallen him, my love would find him, 
when nothing else could. On my knees, dear friends of travellers 1 
By the love your dear mothers had for your fathers I ’ 

The good, rough fellows were moved. * After all,’ they murmured 
to one another, ‘ she speaks but the truth. She knows the ways of 
the mountains. See how marvellously she has come here. But as 
to Monsieur there, ma’amselle ? ’ 
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‘£)ear Mr. Joey,* said Marguerite^ addre^ing him iii'his own 
tongue, ^ you will remain at the house, and wait for me; will you 
not ? * 

^ If I know'd which o* you two recommended it,* growled Joey 
Ladle, eyeing the two men with great indignation, * Fd fight you for 
sixpence, and give you half-a-crown towards your expenses. No, 
Miss, ril stick by you as long as there*s any sticking left in me, 
and ril die for you when I can’t do better.* 

The state of the moon rendering it highly important that no time 
should be lost, and the dogs showing signs of great uneasiness, the 
two men quickly took their resolution. The rope that yoked them 
together was exchanged for a longer one ; the party were secured, 
Marguerite second, and the Cellarman last; and they set out for 
the Refuges. The actual distance of those places was nothing; the 
whole five, and the next Hospice to boot, being within two miles; 
but the ghastly way w^’as whitened out and sheeted over. 

They made no miss in reaching the Gallery where the two had 
taken shelter. The second storm of wind and snow had so wuldly 
swept over it since, that their tracks were gone. But Ae dogs went 
to and fro with their noses down, and were confident. The party 
stopping, however, at the further arch, where the second storm had 
been especially furious, and \vhere the drift was deep, the dogs 
became troubled, and went about and about, in quest of a lost 
purpose. 

The great abyss being knowm to lie on the right, they wandered 
too much to the left, and had to regain the way with infinite labour 
through a deep field of snow. The leader of the line had stopped 
it, and was taking note of the landmarks, when one of the dogs fell 
to tearing up the snow a little before them. Advancing and stooping 
to look at it, thinking that some one might be overwhelmed there, 
they saw that it was stained, and that the stain was red. 

The other dog was now seen to look over the brink of the gulf, 
with his fore legs straightened out, lest he should fall into it, and to 
tremble in every limb. Then the dog who had found the .stained 
snow joined him, and then they ran to and fro, distressed and 
whining. Finally, they both stopped on the brink together, and 
setting up their heads, howled dolefully. 

‘ There is some one lying below,* said Marguerite. 

‘I think so,’ said the foremost man. * Stand well inward, the 
two last, and let us look over.* 


The last man kindled two torches from his basket, and handed 
them forward. The leader taking one, and Marguerite the other, 
they looked down; now shading the torches, now mo%nng them to 
the right or left, now raising them, now depressing them, as moon¬ 
light far below contended with black shadows. A piercing cry from 
Marguerite broke a long silence. 
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' My God !; On a projecting point, where a wall of ice stretches 
forward over the torrent, I see a human form! ’ 

‘ Where, ma’amselle, where ? ^ 

‘See, there 1 On the shelf of ice below the dogs 1' 

The leader, with a sickened aspect, drew inward, and they were 
all silent. But they w^ere not all inactive, for Marguerite, with swift 
and skilful fingers, had detached both herself and him from the 
rope in a few seconds. 

‘ Show me the baskets. These two are the only ropes ? ’ 

‘ The only ropes here, ma’amselle ; but at the Hospice-’ 

‘ If he is alive—I know it is my lover—he will be dead before 
you can return. Dear Guides I Blessed friends of travellers! 
Look at me. Watch my hands. If they falter or go wrong, make 
me your prisoner by force. If they are steady and go right, help 
me to save him !' 

She girded herself with a cord under the breast and arms, she 
formed it into a kind of jacket, she drew it into knots, she laid its 
end side by side with the end of the other cord, she twisted and 
twined the two together, she knotted them together, she set her foot 
upon the knots, she strained them, she held them for the two men 
to strain at. 

‘ She is inspired," they said to one another. 

‘By the Almighty’s mercy !" she exclaimed. ‘You both know 
that I am by far the lightest here. Give me the brandy and the 
wine, and lower me down to him. Then go for assistance and a 
stronger rope. You see that when it is lowered to me—look at this 
about me now~I can make it fast and safe to his body. Alive or 
dead, I will bring him up, or die with him. I love him passionately. 
Can I say more ? ’ 

They turned to her companion, but he was lying senseless on the 
snow. 

‘ Lower me down to him,’ she said, taking two little kegs they 
had brought, and hanging them about her, ‘or I will dash myself 
to pieces ! I am a peasant, and I know no giddiness or fear; and 
this is nothing to me, and I passionately love him. Lower me 
down! ’ 

‘ Ma’amselle, ma’amselle, he must be dying or dead.’ 

‘ Dying or dead, my husband’s head shall lie upon my breast, or 
I will dash myself to pieces.’ 

They yielded, overborne. With such precautions as their skill 
and the circumstances admitted, they let her slip from the summit, 
guiding herself down the precipitous icy wall with her hand, and 
they lowered down, and lowered down, and lowered down, until the 
cry came up ; ‘ Enough ! ’ 

‘ Is it really he, and is he dead ? ’ they called down, looking 
over. 
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ACT IV 

THE CLOCK-LOCK 

The pleasant scene was Nenchatel; the pleasant month was April; 
the pleasant place was a notary’s office; the pleasant person in it 
was the notary : a rosy, hearty, handsome old man, chief notary of 
Neuchatel, known far and wide in the canton as Maitre Voigt. 
Professionally and personally, the notary was a popular citizen. 
His innumerable kindnesses and his innumerable oddities had for 
years made him one of the recognised public characters of the 
pleasant Swiss town. His long brown frock-coat and his black 
skull-cap, were among the institutions of the place : and he carried 
a snuff-box which, in point of size, was popularly believed to be 
without a parallel in Europe. 

There was another person in the notary’s office, not so pleasant 
as the notary. This was Obenreizer. 

An oddly pastoral kind of office it was, and one that would never 
have answered in England. It stood in a neat back yard, fenced 
off from a pretty flower-garden. Goats browsed in the doorway, 
and a cow was within half-a-dozen feet of keeping company with 
the clerk. Maitre Voigt’s room was a bright and varnished little 
room, with panelled walls, like a toy-chamber. According to the 
seasons of the year, roses, sunflowers, hollyhocks, peeped in at the 
windows. Maitre Voigt’s bees hummed through the office all the 
summer, in at this window and out at that, taking it frequently in 
their day’s work, as if honey were to be made from Maitre Voigt’s 
sweet disposition. A large musical box on the chimney-piece often 
trilled away at the Overture to Fra Diavolo, or a Selection from 
William Tell, with a chirruping liveliness that had to be stopped by 
force on the entrance of a client, and irrepressibly broke out again 
the moment his back was turned. 

‘ Courage, courage, my good fellow 1 ’ said Maitre Voigt, patting 
Obenreizer on the knee, in a fatherly and comforting way. ‘ You 
will begin a new life to-morrow morning in my office here.’ 

Obenreizer—dressed in mourning, and subdued in manner— 
lifted his hand, with a white handkerchief in it, to the region of his 
heart. * The gratitude is here,’ he said. ‘ But the words to express 
it are not here.’ 

‘ Ta-ta-ta! Don’t talk to me about gratitude 1 ’ said Maitre 
Voigt. ‘ I hate to see a man oppressed. I see you oppressed, and 
I hold out my hand to you by instinct. Besides, I am not too old 
yet, to remember my young days. Your father sent me my first 
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^ question of half an acre of vineyard that 
seldom pore any grapes.) Do I owe nothing to your father’s son ? 
I owe him a debt of friendly obligation, and I pay it to you. I'hat’s 
nather neatly expressed, I think,’ added Maitre Voigt, in high good 

humour with himself. ‘ Permit me to reward my own merit with a 
pinch of snufl': ’ 

Obenreizer dropjxid his eyes to the ground, as though he were 

not even worthy to see the notary take snuff. 

^ * Do me one last favour, sir,’ he said, when he raised his eye.s. 
Do not act on iinpulse. Thus far, you have only a general know- 
f“Sp of p^y position. Hear the case for and against me, in its 
details, before you take me into your office. Let my claim on your 
benevolence be recognised by your sound reason as well as by your 
e.xcellent heart. In that case, I may hold up my head against the 
bitterest of my enemies, and build myself a new reputation on the 
rums of the character I have lost.’ 

Maitre Voigt. ‘You speak well, my son. 
You will be a fine lawyer one of these day.s.’ 

pi^fuils are not many,’ pursued Obenreizer. ‘ My trouhle.s 
legm with the accidental death of my late travelling companion, 
my lost dear friend Mr. Vendale.’ 

‘Mr. Vendale,’ repeated the notary. ‘Just so. I have heard 
and read of the name, several times within these two months. I’he 
name of the unfortunate English gentleman who was killed on the 
bimplmi. When you got that scar upon your cheek and neck.’ 

1 ^rom my own knife,’ .said Obenreizer, touching what must 
have been an ugly gash at the time of its infliction. 

From your own knife,’ assented the notary, ‘and in trying to 
save him. Good, good, good. That was very good. Vendale 

it droll that I .should 

once have had a client of that name. 

.u ‘ world, sir,’ returned Obenreizer, ‘ is so small! ’ Never- 

eless he made a mental note that the notary had once had a client 
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‘ But is that enough, sir? ’ 

‘ That is not enough,* said Maitre Voigt. ‘ The House of Defres- 
nier are my fellow-townsmen—much respected, much esteemed— 
but the House of Defresnier must not Silently destroy a man’s 
character. You can rebut assertion. But how can you rebut 
silence ? ’ 

‘Your sense of justice, my dear patron,’ answered Obenreizer, 

‘ states in a word the cruelty of the case. Does it stop there? No. 
For, what follows upon that ? ’ 

‘ True, my poor boy,’ said the notary, with -a comforting nod or 
two ] ‘ your w^ard rebels upon that.’ 

‘ Rebels is too soft a word,’ retorted Obenreizer. ‘ My w^ard 
revolts from me with horror. My ward defies me. My ward 
withdraws herself from my authority, and takes shelter (Madame 
Dor with her) in the house of that English lawyer, Mr. Bintrey, who 
replies to your summons to her to submit herself to my authority, 
that she will not do so.’ 

‘ —And who afterwards writes,’ said the notary, moving his large 
snuff-box to look among the papers underneath it for the letter, 

‘ that he is coming to confer with me.’ 

‘ Indeed ? ’ replied Obenreizer, rather checked. ‘ Well, sir. Have 
I no legal rights ? ’ 

‘ Assuredly, my poor boy,’ returned the notary. ‘ All but felons 
have their legal rights.’ 

‘And who calls me felon?’ said Obenreizer, fiercely. 

No one. Be calm under your wrongs. If the House of 
Defresnier would call you felon, indeed, we should know how to 
deal with them.’ 

While saying these words, he had handed Bintrey’s very short 
letter to Obenreizer, who now read it and gave it back. 

‘In saying,’ observed Obenreizer, with recovered composure, 
‘ that he is coming to confer with you, this English lawyer means 
that he is coming to deny my authority over my ward.’ 

‘ You think so?’ 

‘ I am sure of it. I know him. He is obstinate and contentious. 
You will tell me, my dear sir, whether my authority is unassailable, 
until my ward is of age ? ’ 

‘ Absolutely unassailable.’ 

‘ I will enforce it. I will make her submit herself to it. For,’ 
said Obenreizer, changing his angry tone to one of grateful sub¬ 
mission, ‘ I owe it to you, sir; to you, who have so confidingly 
taken an injured man under your protection, and into your 
employment.’ 

‘ Make your mind easy,’ said Maitre Voigt. ‘ No more of this 
now, and no thanks ! Be here to-morrow morning, before the other 
clerk comes—between seven and eight. You will find me in this 
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room ; and I will myself initiate yon in your %vork. Go away ! go 
away 1 I have letters to write. I won’t hear a word more.’ ^ 
Dismissed with this generous abruptness, and satisfied with the 
favourable impression he had left on the old man’s mind, Obenreizer 
was at leisure to revert to the mental note he had made that Jvlattre 
Voigt once had a client whose name was Vendale. 

'I ought to know England well enough by this timej’ so his 
meditations ran, as he sat on a bench in the yard; ‘ and it is not 
a name I ever encountered there, except ’—he looked involuntarily 
over his shoulder—‘ as his name. Is the world so small that I 
cannot get away from him, even now when he is dead ? He con¬ 
fessed at the last that he had betrayed the trust of the dead, and 
misinherited a fortune. And I was to see to it. And I was to 
stand off, that my face might remind him of it. Why my firce, 
unless it concerned msf I am sure of his words, for they have been 
in my ears ever since. Can there be anything bearing on them, in 
the keeping of this old idiot ? Anything to repair my fortunes, and 
blacken his memory ? He dwelt upon my earliest remembrances, 
that night at Basle. Why, unless he had a purpose in it ? ’ 

Maitre Voigt’s two largest he-goats were butting at him to butt 
him out of the place, as if for that disrespectful mention of their 
master. So he got up and left the place. But he walked alone 
for a long time on the border of the lake, with his head drooped 
in deep thought. 

Between seven and eight next morning, he presented himself 
again at the office. He found the notary ready for him, at w^ork 
on some papers which had come in on the previous evening. In 
a few clear words, Maitre Voigt explained the routine of the office, 
and the duties Obenreizer would be expected to perform. It still 
wanted five minutes to eight, when the preliminary instructions were 
declared to be complete. 

‘I will show you over the house and the offices,’ said Maitre 
Voigt, ‘but I must put away these papers first. They come from the 
municipal authorities, and they must be taken special care of.’ 

Obenreizer saw his chance, here, of finding out the repository in 
which his employer’s private papers were kept. 

‘ Can’t I save you the trouble, sir ? ’ he asked. ‘ Can’t I put 
those documents away under your directions ? ’ 

Maitre Voigt laughed softly to himself; closed the portfolio in 
which the papers had been sent to him; handed it to Obenreizer, 

‘ Suppose you try,’ he said. ‘ All my papers of importance are 
kept yonder.’ 

He pointed to a heavy oaken door, thickly studded with nails, 
at the lower end of the room. Approaching the door, with the 
I)ortfolio, Obenreizer discovered, to his astonishment, that there 
were no means whatever of opening it from tlie outside. There 
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regulator beneath; and closed the 

office was shut up. The notary and everybody in 
^ with one exception, went to see the rifle- 

mTKU/x P' 4.' iiad pleaded that he was not in spirits for a 

had become of him. It was 
TKa ho had slipped away for a solitary walk. 

th f^ j offices had been closed but a few minutes, when 

AK*" ^ shining wardrobe in the notary’s shining room opened, 
thA ck stepped out. He walked to a window, unclosed 

^ satisfied himself that he co'uld escape unseen by way 
turned back into the room, and took his place in the 
chair. He was locked up in the house, and there 
rr hours to wait before eight o’clock came, 
e wore his w^ay through the five hours: sometimes reading the 
OOKS and newspapers that lay on the table : sometimes thinking: 
sometimes walking to and fro. Sunset came on. He closed the 
wmaow-shutters before he kindled a light. The candle lighted, 

drawing nearer and nearer, he sat, watch in hand, 
with his eyes on the oaken door. 

At eight, smoothly and softly and silently the door opened. 

One after another, he read the names on the outer rows of boxes. 
No such name as Vendale! He removed the outer row, and 
looked ^ the row behind. These were older boxes, and shabbier 
Doxe^ The four first that he examined, were inscribed with French 
uf^ names. ^ The fifth bore a name which was almost 

brought it out into the room, and examined it closely, 
rhere, covered thickly with time-stains and dust, was the name: 

^ Vendale.’ 


The key hung to the box by a string. He unlocked the box, 
took out four loose papers that were in it, spread them open on the 
table, and began to read them. He had not so occupied a minute, 
when his face fell from its expression of eagerness and avidity, to 
one of haggard astonishment and disappointment. But, after a 
little consideration, he copied the papers. He then replaced the 
papers, replaced the box, closed the door, extinguished the candle, 
and stole away. 

As his murderous and thievish footfall passed out of the garden, 
the steps of the notary and some one accompanying him stopped 
at the front door of the house. The lamps were lighted in the 
little street, and the notary had his door-key in his hand. 

‘ Pray do not pass my house, Mr. Bintrey,’ he said. ‘ Do me 
the honour to come in. It is one of our town half-holidays—our 
Tir—^but my people will be back directly. It is droll that you 
should ask your way to the Hotel of me. Let us eat and drink 
before you go there.’ 
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n^hank you; not to-night; said Bintrey. ‘Shall I come to 
you at ten to-morrow ? ^ 

^ I shall be enchanted^ sir, to take so early an opportunity of 
redressing the wrongs of my injured client; returned t!ic good 
notary. 

^ Yes; retorted Bintrey ; ® your injured client is all very well.- 

but—a word in your ear.^ 

He whispered to the notary and walked off. When tlie notary*s 
housekeeper came home, she found him standing at his door 
motionless, with the key still in his hand, and the door unopened. 


obenreizer's victory 

The scene shifts again—to the foot of the Simplon, on the Swiss 
side. 

In one of the dreary rooms of the dreary little inn at Brieg, 
Mr. Bintrey and Maitre Voigt sat together at a professional council 
of two, Mr. Bintrey was searching in his despatch-box. hfaftre 
Voigt was looking towards a closed door, jninted brown to imitate 
mahogany, and communicating with an inner room, 

‘ Isn’t it time he was here ? ’ asked the notary, shifting his position, 
and glancing at a second door at the other end of the room, painted 
yellow to imitate deal. 

* He is here,’ answered Bintrey, after listening for a moment. 

The yellow door was opened by a waiter, and Obenreizer 
walked in. 

After greeting Maitre Voigt with a cordiality which appeared to 
cause the notary no little embarrassment, Obenreizer bowed with 
grave and distant politeness to Bintrey, ‘ For what reason have I 
been brought from Neuchitel to the foot of the mountain?’ he 
inquired, taking the seat which the English lawyer had indicated 
to him. 

‘ You shall be quite satisfied on that head before our interview is 
over,’ returned Bintrey. * For the present, permit me to suggest 
proceeding at once to business. There has been a correspondence, 
Mr. Obenreizer, between you and your niece, I am here to repre¬ 
sent your niece.’ 

‘ In other words, you, a lawyer, are here to represent an infraction 
of the law.’ 

‘ Admirably put 1' said Bintrey. ‘If all the people I have to 
deal with were only like you, what an easy profession mine^ woiilci 
be ! I am here to represent an infraction of the law—-that is your 
point of view, I am here to make a compromise between yt*ti and 
your niece—that is my point of view.’ 

‘ There must be two.mrties to a compromise,’ rejoined Obenreizer* 
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‘ I decline, in this case, to be one of them. The law gives me 
authority to control my niece’s actions, until she comes of age. 
She is not yet of age; and I claim my authority.’ 

At this point Maitre Voigt attempted to speak. Bintrey silenced 
him with a compassionate indulgence of tone and manner, as if he 
was silencing a favourite child. 

‘ No, my worthy friend, not a word. Don’t excite yourself un¬ 
necessarily; leave it to me.’ He turned, and addressed himself 
again to Obenreizer. ‘ I can think of nothing comparable to you, 
Mr. Obenreizer, but granite—and even that wears out in course of 
time. In the interests of peace and quietness—for the sake of 
your own dignity—^relax a little. If you will only delegate your 
authority to another person whom I know of, that person may be 
trusted never to lose sight of your niece, night or day ! ’ 

‘You are wasting your time and mine,’ returned Obenreizer. 
‘ If my niece is not rendered up to my authority within one week 
from this day, I invoke the law. If you resist the law, I take her 
by force.’ 

He rose to his feet as he said the last word. Maitre Voigt looked 
round again towards the brown door which led into the inner room. 

‘ Have some pity on the poor girl! ’ pleaded Bintrey. ‘ Remember 
how lately she lost her lover by a dreadful death! Will nothing 
move you ? ’ 

‘ Nothing.’ 

Bintrey, in his turn, rose to his feet, and looked at Maitre Voigt. 
Maitre Voigt’s hand, resting on the table, began to tremble. Maitre 
Voigt’s eyes remained fixed, as if by irresistible fascination, on the 
brown door. Obenreizer, suspiciously observing him, looked that 
way too. 

‘ There is somebody listening in there I ’ he exclaimed, with a 
sharp backward glance at Bintrey. 

‘ There are two people listening,’ answered Bintrey. 

‘ Who are they ? ’ 

‘ You shall see.’ 

With that answer, he raised his voice and spoke the next words 
—the two common words which are on everybody’s lips, at every 
hour of the day: ‘ Come in ! ’ 

The brown door opened. Supported on Marguerite’s arm— 
his sunburnt colour gone, his right arm bandaged and slung over 
his breast—Vendale stood before the murderer, a man risen from 
the dead. 

^ In the moment of silence that followed, the singing of a caged 
bird in the^ courtyard outside was the one sound stirring in the 
room. Maitre Voigt touched Bintrey, and pointed to Obenreizer. 

‘ Look at him 1 ’ said the notary, in a whisper. 

The shock had paralyzed every movement in the villain’s body. 
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but the movement of the blood. His face was like the face of 
a corpse. The one vestige of colour left in it was a livid purple 
streak which marked the course of the scar where his victim had 
wounded him on the cheek and neck. Speechless, breathless, 
motionless alike in eye and limb, it seemed as if, at the sight of 
Vendale, the death to which he had doomed Vendale had struck 
him where he stood. 

‘ Somebody ought to speak to him,’ said Maitre Voigt. ‘ Shall I ? ’ 

Even at that moment Bintrey persisted in silencing the notary, 
and in keeping the lead in the proceedings to himself. Checking 
Maitre Voigt by a gesture, he dismissed Marguerite and Vendale 
in these words :—‘ The object of your appearance here is answered,’ 
be said. ' If you will withdraw for the present, it may help Mr. 
Obenreizer to recover himself.’ 

It did help him. As the two passed through the door and 
closed it behind them, he drew a deep breath of relief. He looked 
round him for the chair from which he had risen, and dropped into it. 

‘ Give him time !’ pleaded Maitre Voigt. 

‘ No,’ said Bintrey. ‘ I don’t know what use he may make of it 
if I do.’ He turned once more to Obenreizer, and went on. * I 
owe it to myself,’ he said—‘ I don’t admit, mind, that I owe it to 
you —^to account for my appearance in these proceedings, and to 
state what has been done under my advice, and on my sole 
responsibility. Can you listen to me ? ’ 

‘ I can listen to you.’ 

‘Recall the time when you started for Switerland with Mr. 
Vendale,’ Bintrey began. ‘You had not left England four-and- 
twenty hours before your niece committed an act of imprudence 
which not even your penetration could foresee. She followed her 
promised husband on his journey, without asking anybody’s advice 
or permission, and Without any better companion to protect her 
than a Cellarman in Mr. Vendale’s employment.’ 

‘Why did she follow me on the journey? and how came the 
Cellarman to be the person who accompanied her ? ’ 

‘She followed you on the journey,’ answered Bintrey, ‘because 
she suspected there had been some serious collision between you 
and Mr. Vendale, which had been kept secret from her; and 
because she rightly believed you to be capable of serving your 
interests, or of satisfying your enmity, at the price of a crime. 
As for the Cellarman, he was one, among the other people in Mr. 
Vendale’s establishment, to whom she had applied (the moment 
your back was turned) to know if anything had happened between 
their master and you. The Cellarman alone had something to tell 
her. A senseless superstition, and a common accident which had 
happened to his master, in his master’s cellar, had connected Mr. 
Vendale in this man’s mind with the idea of danger by murder. 
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Your niece surprised him into a confession, which aggravated ten¬ 
fold the terrors that possessed her. Aroused to a sense of the 
mischief he had done, the man, of his own accord, made the one 
atonement in his power. “ If my master is in danger, miss,’' he 
said, it’s my duty to follow him, too; and it’s more than my duty 
to take care of your The two set forth together—and, for once, 
a superstition has had its use. It decided your niece on taking the 
journey; and it led the way to saving a man’s life. Do you under¬ 
stand me, so far ? ’ 

‘ I understand you, so far.’ 

‘ My first knowledge of the crime that you had committed,’ pur¬ 
sued Bintrey, ‘ came to me in the form of a letter from your niece. 
All you need know is that her love and her courage recovered the 
body of your victim, and aided the after-efforts which brought him 
back to life. While he lay helpless at Brieg, under her care, she 
wrote to me to come out to him. Before starting, I infortned 
Madame Dor that I knew Miss Obenreizer to be safe, and knew 
where She was. Madame Dor informed me, in return, that a letter 
had come for your niece, which she knew to be in your handwriting. 
I took possession of it, and arranged for the forwarding of any 
other letters which might follow. Arrived at Brieg, I found Mr. 
Vendale out of danger, and at once devoted myself to hastening 
the day of reckoning with you. Defresnier and Company turned 
you off on suspicion; acting on information privately supplied by 
me. Having stripped you of your false character, the next thing 
to do was to strip you of your authority over your niece. To 
reach this end, I not only had no scruple in digging the pitfall 
under your feet in the dark—I felt a certain professional pleasure 
in fighting you with your own weapons. By my advice the truth 
has been carefully concealed from you up to this day. By my 
advice the trap into which you have walked was set for you (you 
know why, now, as well as I do) in this place. There was but one 
certain way of shaking the devilish self-control which has hitherto 
made you a formidable man. That way has been tried, and (look 
at me as you may) that way has succeeded. The last thing that 
remains to be done,’ coixcluded Bintrey, producing two little slips 
of manuscript from his despatch-box, ‘is to set your niece free. 
You have attempted murder, and you have committed forgery and 
theft. We have the evidence ready against you in both cases. 
If you are convicted as a felon, you know as well as I do what 
becomes of your authority over your niece. Personally, I should 
have preferred taking that way out of it. But considerations are 
pressed on me which I am not able to resist, and this interview 
must end, as I have told you already, in a compromise. Sign 
those lines, resigning all authority over Miss Obenreizer, ^tid 
pledging yourself never to be seen in England or in Switzerland 
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again; and I will sign an indemnity which secures you against 
further proceedings on our part.’ 

Obenreizer took the pen, in silence, and signed his niece’s release. 
On receiving the indemnity in return, he rose, but made no move¬ 
ment to leave the room. He stood looking at Maitre Voigt with 
a strange smile gathering at his lips, and a strange light flashing in 
his filmy eyes. 

‘ What are you waiting for ? ’ asked Bintrey. 

Obenreizer pointed to the brown door. ‘Call them back,’ he 
answered. ‘I have something to say in their presence before 
I go.’ 

‘Say it in my presence,’ retorted Bintrey. ‘I decline to call 
them back.’ 

Obenreizer turned to Maitre Voigt. ‘ Do you remember telling 
me that you once had an English client named Vendale?’ he 
asked. 

‘ Well,’ answered the notary. ‘ And what of that ? ’ 

‘ Maitre Voigt,^your clock-lock has betrayed you.’ 

‘ What do you mean ? ’ 

‘ I have read the letters and certificates in your client’s box. I 
have taken copies of them. I have got the copies here. Is there, 
or is there not, a reason for calling them back ? ’ 

•For a moment the notary looked to and fro, between Obenreizer 
and Bintrey, in helpless astonishment. Recovering himself, he 
drew his brother-lawyer aside, and hurriedly spoke a few words 
close at his ear. The face of Bintrey—after first faithfully reflecting 
the astonishment on the face of Maitre Voigt—suddenly altered its 
expression. He sprang, with the activity of a young man, to the 
door of the inner room, entered it, remained inside for a minute, 
and returned followed by Marguerite and Vendale. ‘Now, Mr. 
Obenreizer,’ said Bintrey, ‘the last move in the game is yours. 
Play it.’ 

‘ Before I resign my position as that young lady’s guardian,’ said 
Obenreizer, ‘ I have a secret to reveal in which she is interested. 
In making my disclosure, I am not claiming her attention for a 
narrative which she, or any other person present, is expected to 
take on trust. I am possessed of written proofs, copies of originals, 
the authenticity of which Maitre Voigt himself can attest. Bear 
that in mind, and permit me to refer you, at starting, to a date long 
past—the month of February, in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-six.’ 

‘ Mark the date, Mr. Vendale,’ said Bintrey. 

‘ My first proof,’ said Obenreizer, taking a paper from his pocket- 
book. ‘ Copy of a letter, written by an English lady (married) to 
her sister, a widow. The name of the person writing the letter I 
shall keep suppressed until I have done. The name of the person 
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discoveries in that quarter. We are movii^» by the doctor s oidere, 
to a part of Switzerland in which our circumstances are quite 
unknown; and you, as I understand, are about ® 
nurse for the journey when you come to see us. Undtr Uit« cir 
cumstances, the child may appear as my child, brought back to me 
under mv sister’s care, 'fhe only servant we take with us from our 
old S L Sy o™ m«id, "'ha Ln by safely misfed. As f„r life 
lawyers in England and in Switzerland, it is their pro^^'^' 
keep secrets—and we may feel quite easy m ‘■.y 

there you have our harmless little conspiracy! ]Vnte by return of 
jxist, my love, and tell me you will join it. 

‘ Do you still conceal the name of the writer of that letter?’ 

"V« „ 

“ ‘ I keep the name of the writer till the last,’ answered Obenreizer, 

‘and I proceed to my second proof —a mere slip of paper this time, 
as you see. Memorandum given to the Swiss lawyer, who drew 
the documents referred to in the 

as follows:—“Adopted from the boundhng Hosiiilal of England, 
7d March, 1836, a male infant, called, in the Institution, 
Wilding. Person appearing on the register, as adopting ^be chil^ 
Mrs. Tane Anne Milier, widow, acting in this matter for ha married 
sister, domiciled in Switzerland.” Patience 1 ’ resumed Obenreizer, 
as Vendale, breaking loose from Bintrey, started to his feet. 1 
shall not keep the name concealed much longer. 'Pwo more little 
slips of paper, and I have done. Third proof! Certificate of 
Doctor Ganz, still living in practice at Neuchitel, dated July, 1838. 
The doctor certifies (you shall read it for yourselves directly), first, 
that he attended the adopted child in its infant maladies ; second, 
that three months before the date of the certificate, the gcutlcniaii 
' adopting the child as his son died; third, that on the date of the 
certificate, the widow and her maid, taking the adopted child with 
them, left Neuchatel on their return to England. One more link 
now added to this, and my chain of evidence is complete. I he 
maid remained with her mistress till her mistress s death, only a few 
years since. The maid can swear to the identity of the adojited 
infant, from his childhood to his youth—from his youth to his 
manhood, as he is now. Tliere is her address in Kngiand—and 
there, Mr. Vendale, is the fourth, and final proof I’ 

‘Why do you address yourself to said Vendale, as Ohcti" 
reizer threw the written address on the table. 

Obenreizer turned on him, in a sudden frenzy of triumph. 

‘ Because you are the man ! If my niece marries you, she iiuirncs 
a bastard, brought up by public charity. If my niece marries you, 
she marries an impostor, without name or lineage, disguised in the 
character of a gentleman of rank and family.’ 
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‘ Bravo ! ’ cried Bintrey. ‘ Admirably put, Mr. Obeiireizer! It 
only wants one word more to complete it. She marries thanks 
entirely to your exertions —a man who inherits a handsome fortune, 
and a rnan whose origin will make him prouder than ever of his 
peasant-wife. George Vendale, as brother-executors, let us con¬ 
gratulate each other! Our dear dead friend’s last wish on earth is 
accomplished. We have found the lost Walter Wilding. As Mr. 
Obenreizer said just now—you are the man! ’ 

The words passed by Vendale unheeded. For the moment he 
was conscious of but one sensation; he heard but one voice. 
Marguerite’s hand was. clasping his. Marguerite’s voice was 
whispering to him: ‘ I never loved you, George, as I love 
you now! ’ 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 

May-day. There is meiTy-making in Cripple Corner, the 
chimfeys smoke, the patriarchal dining-hall is hung with garlands, 
and Mrs. Goldstraw, the respected housekeeper, is very busy. For, 
on this bright morning the young master of Cripple Comer is 
married to its young mistress, far away: to wit, in the little town 
of Brieg, in Switzerland, lying at the foot of the Simplon Pass 
where she saved his life. 

The bells ring gaily in the little town of Brieg, and flags pe 
stretched across the street, and rifle shots are heard, and sounding 
music from brass instruments.' Streamer-decorated casks of wine 
have been rolled out under a gay awning in t^ public way before 
the Inn, and there will be free feastmg and revelry. What with 
bells and banners, draperies hanging from windows, explosion of 
gunpowder, and reverberation of brass music, the little town of 
Brieg is all in a flutter, like the hearts of its simple people. 

It was a stormy night last night, and the mountains are covered 
with snow. But the sun is bright to-day, the sweet air is fresh, the 
tip spires of the little town of Brieg are burnished silver, and the 
Alps are ranges of far-off white cloud in a deep blue sky. 

The primitive people of the little town of Brieg have buUt a 
greenwood arch across the street, under which the newly married 
pair shall pass in triumph from the church. It is inscribed, on that 
side, ‘Honour and Love to Marguerite Vendale!’ for the 
people are proud of her to enthusiasm. This greeting of the bride 
under her new name is affectionately meant as a surprise, and 
therefore the arrangement has been made that she, unconscious 
why, shall be taken to the church by tormous back way. A 
scheme not difficult to carry into execution in the crooked little 

town of Brieg. 

So, all things are in readiness, and they are to go and come on 
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foot. Assembled in; the Inn’s best chamber, festively adorned, are 
the bride and bridegroom, the Neuchatel notary, the London 
lawyer, Madame Dor, and a certain large mysterious Englishman, 
popularly known as Monsieur Zho^-Ladelle. And behold Madame 
Dor, arrayed in a spotless pair of gloves of her own, with no hand 
in the air, hut both hands clasped round the neck of the bride; to 
embrace whom Madame Dor has turned her broad back on the 
company, consistent to the last. 

‘ Forgive me, my beautiful,’ pleads Madame Dor, ‘ for that I ever 
was his she-cat I ’ 

‘ She-cat, Madame Dor ? ’ 

‘Engaged to sit watching my so charming mouse,’ are the 
explanatory words of Madame Dor, delivered with a penitential 
sob. 

‘ Why, you were our best friend! George, dearest, tell Madame 

Dor. Was she not our best friend ? ’ 

‘ Undoubtedly, darling. What should we have done without 

her ? ’ 

‘You are both so generous,’ cries Madame Dor, accepting 
consolation, and immediately relapsing. ‘ But I commenced as 
a sh.e"Cat ’ 

‘ Ah! ' But like the cat in the fairy-story, good Madame Dor,’ 
says Vendale, saluting her cheek, ‘ you were a true woman. And, 
being a true woman, the sympathy of your heart was with true 

love.’ 

‘ I don’t wish to deprive Madame Dor of her share in the 
embraces that are going on,’ Mr. Bintrey puts in, watch in hand, 

‘ and I don’t presume to offer any objection to your having got 
yourselves mixed together, in the corner there, like the three 
Graces. I merely remark that I think it’s time we were moving. 
W^hat are youT sentiments on that subject, Mr. I^adle ? ^ 

‘Clear, sir,’ replies Joey, with a gracious grin. ‘I’m clearer 
altogether, sir, for having lived so many weeks upon the surface. 
I never was half so long upon the surface afore, and its done me a 
power of good. At Cripple Corner, I was too much below it. 
Atop of the Simpleton, I was a deal too high above it. I ve found 
the medium here, sir. And if ever I take it in convivial, in all the 
rest of my days, I mean to do it this day, to the toast of Bless 

’em both.” ’ * , 

‘ I, too ! ’ says Bintrey. ‘ And now, Monsieur Voigt, let you and 

me be two men of Marseilles, and allons, marchons, aim-imarm . 

They go down to the door, where others are waiting for them, 
and they go quietly to the church, and the happy marriage takes 
place. While the ceremony is yet in progress, the notary iscalled 
out. When it is finished, he has returned, is standing behind 
Vendale, and touches him on the shoulder. 
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* Go to the side door, one moment, Monsieur Vendale. Alonp 
Leave Madame to me.’ 

At the side door of the church, are the same two men from the 
Hospice. They are snow-stained and travel-worn. They wish him 
joy, and then each lays his broad hand upon Vendale’^ breast, and 
one says in a low voice, while the other steadfastly regards him : 

‘ It is here. Monsieur. Your litter. The very same.’ 

^ My litter is here ? Why ? ’ 

* Hush! For the sake of Madame. Your companion of that 

day-’ 

‘ What of him ? ’ 

The man looks at his comrade, and his comrade takes him up. 
Each keeps his hand laid earnestly on Vendale’s breast. 

‘ He had been living at the first Refuge, monsieur, for some days. 
The weather was now good, now bad.’ 

‘Yes?’ 

‘ He arrived at' our Hospice the day before yesterday, and, having 
refreshed himself with sleep on the floor before the fire, wrapped in 
his cloak, was resolute to go on, before dark, to the next Hospice. 
He had a great fear of that part of the way, and thought it would 
be worse to-morrow.’ 

‘Yes?’ 

‘ He went on alone. He had passed the gallery when an 
avalanche—like that which fell behind you near the Bridge of 
the Ganther-’ 

‘Killed him?’ 

‘ We dug him out, suffocated and broken all to pieces 1 But, 
monsieur, as to Madame. We have brought him here on the litter, 
to be buried. We must ascend the street outside. Madame must 
not see. It would be an accursed thing to bring the litter through 
the arch across the street, until Madame has passed through. As 
you descend, we who accompany the litter will set it down on the 
stones of the street the second to the right, and will stand before it. 
But do not let Madame turn her head towards the street the second 
to the right. There is no time to lose, Madame will be alarmed 
by your absence. Adieu ! ’ 

Vendale returns to his bride, and draws her hand through his 
unmaimed arm. A pretty procession awaits them at the main door 
of the church. They take their station in it, and descend the street 
amidst the ringing of the bells, the firing of the guns, the waving of 
the flags, the playing of the music, the shouts, the smiles, and tears, 
of the excited town. Heads are uncovered as she passes, hands are 
kissed to her, all the people bless her. ‘Heaven’s benediction on 
the dear girl! See where she goes in her youth and beauty; she 
who so nobly saved his life ! ’ 

Near the corner of the street the second to the right, he speaks 







